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INTENSIFICATION  WITH  SCHLIPPE'S  SALT. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  before  the  Camera  Club  in  London  recently  called  at- 
tention to  the  intensification  of  gelatine  plates  with  Schlippe's  salt,  and  we  have 
thought  the  matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  recall  th- process  as  applied  to  wet 
plates  and  give  some  idea  of  the  modifications  necessary  in  the  case  of  dry  plates. 
To  begin  with,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  to  some  of  our  younger 
or  less  scientific  readers  just  what  Schlippe's  salt  is,  and  how  it  is  prepared. 

Chemically  it  is  Sodium  Thioantimonate  and  has  the  formula  Na3  Sb  S4  + 
9  H2  O,  and  was  called  Schlippe's   salt  from  the   discoverer.      It  is  obtained  by 
digesting    antimony   trisulphide  (black    antimony)  with  sulphur,  sodic  hydrate 
(caustic  soda),  and  water;  or  by  melting  together  dry  sodium  sulphate  16  parts, 
antimony  trisulphide  13  parts  and  carbon  5  parts;  dissolving  the  mass   in  water 
and  boiling  with  2.5  parts  of  sulphur.     The  clear  solution  gives  crystals  of  a 
yellow  color  and  regular  titrahedrons  in  shape.     They  are  soluble  in  about  3 
parts  of  water,  and  when  exposed  to  air  are  soon  covered  with  a  red  brown  coating. 
The  use  of  this  peculiar  salt  of  antimony  for  intensifying  was   first  suggested 
by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  as   long  ago  as   1865,  for  use  in  wet   plate  photography. 
His  method   is  to  convert  the  image  into  a  haloid  salt   by  treatment  either  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  chloride)  or  potassium  iodide, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  dichromate  and   hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  flow 
with  a  solution  of  Schlippe's  salt.      By  this  means  the  image  is  converted  into  a 
scarlet  deposit  of  thioantimonate  of  silver,  which  is  of  a  very  non-actinic  charac- 
ter.    The  depth  of  the  color  will  depend  upon  the  completeness  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  silver  image  into  haloid  compound  by  the  first  treatment. 

In  applying  this  method  to  the  intensification  of  gelatine  dry  plate  negatives, 
the  staining  of  the  film  of  a  yellow  color  is  almost  always  the  result.  Indeed,  any 
method  of  intensification  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  either  ammonia  or  sodium 
sulphite  is  liable  to  give  a  stained  film;  although  this  may  sometimes  be  prevented 
by  using  hydrochlric  acid  with  the  sublimate  which  is  said  to  stop  the  formation 
of  a  yellow  combination  of  gelatine  and  mercury  salt.  In  regard  to  this  matter 
Mr.  Debenham  speaks  as  follows: 

"  In  the  original  process  for  intensifying  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
Schlippe's  salt  (sulphantimonate  of  soda)  as  applied  to  collodion  negatives,  not 
only  did  this  combination  cause,  with  the  gelatine,  a  yellow  stain  on  the  plate, 
but  the  red  color  of  the  resulting  negative  made  it  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
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value  of  the  deposit  as  a  light  stopper.     By  substituting  iodide  of  m«<=«y  for 
th    chloride  thes'e  evils  disappeared,  and  a  process  was  <**£^ had 
used  with  satisfaction  almost  since  the  first  introduction  of  gelatine  plates 
studio  work,  and  which  he  would  now  demonstrate. 

-A  wide-mouthed  bottle  about  one-third  filled  with  saturated  solution  of  h - 
chloride  of  mercury,  which  had  been  poured  off  without  disturbing  the  crystals  a 
ti  bottom  of  J  stock  bottle,  was  moved  with  one  hand  so  as  to  keep  the 
hauid    wirlin.  round,  and  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassmm  were  dropped     ,  their 
oTuttn  Lasted  by'  constant  swirling,  until  the  * ,  predpitate £     r st  form 
w     .dissolved.  J"^i-rSredWS  2T«  . ZZ.  2 
Sf -ST  On IfJf  of'aMr    thin  negative  was  then  immersed  in  this  solu- 
tion and  speedily  gained  intensity.     It  was  then  left  wash.ng  for  about  half  an 
hour  a^d  atowlrd    flooded  with  a  solution  of  Schlippes  salt,  the  strength  of 
w  hi h  it wa s  stated  was  not  material,  but  was  conveniently  used  at  abou    five 
which   it  was  star  importance  that  the  negative  should  be 

1  a         h;  idme  of  nTercury  bath  the  negative  was  thought  to 

u  ho  roHnrod  to  anv  extent  by  immersion  in  a  new  hypo  bath,  and 
ruset'theCn°U  col ^  bCe  v^i  washed  again  before  flipping.  It  was  not  desh 
Tbl    to  ke'ep  the  plate  in  the  mercury  solution  long  enough  to  become  bright 

,'.  ;   Luld  be  brown  by  transmitted  as  well  as  reflected  light. 

the  interest  taken  in  Mr.  Debenham's  negatives,  shown  at  the  Camera  Club,  his 
the  interest  taken  in  readers  who  are 

plication  of  Schlippe's  compound.  

EDITOEIAL  NOTES. 
The  .old  from  old  toning  baths  can  be  removed  by  using  sulphurous  acid  to 
The  gold  irom  oiq  B ^m*';  "The  acid,  in  solu- 

rid  of  iron  as  in  precipitation  with  iron^salts. 

Stolze  in  the  Photographist**  WochenUatt,  recommends  the  use  of  aurine i  as  a 
J£  the  aridity  or  afkaLy  of  an  emulsion,  and  his  plan  is  a, ^  =  H»n 
collodion  containing  aurine  is  flowed  on  a  plate    and  a  few  d  ops  o    the  emu 
sion  to  be  tested  are  placed  upon  the  dry  film.     It  acid  is  present  the  collocnon 
remains  colorless,  because  aurine  is  insoluble  in  water  in  presence  of  acid ;  but 


if  an  alkali  is  present,  a  more  or  less  pink  color  is  obtained,  since  alkalies  make 
aurine  soluble  in  water. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeilwig  we  note  a  complete 
translation  of  our  editorial  on  the  new  magnesium  light,  and  the  credit  for  the 
same  is  given  to  the  Photographers  World.  On  referring  to  the  latter  periodical 
we  find  it  gives  us  due  credit  for  our  work,  and  our  German  contemporary  was 
either  too  careless  or  wilfully  omitted  to  state  the  original  source  of  the  article. 
If  we  happen  to  fail  to  give  them  credit  for  anything  that  we  copy  they  are  over- 
flowing with  indignation. 

A  relief  medallion  in  honor  of  Paul  Pretsch,  the  inventor  of  photo- 
mechanical printing  methods,  is  now  being  made  in  Germany,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  in  a  month  or  so.  This  is  a  well-deserved  honor  to  a  most  worthy 
son  of  applied  photography. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Jennin-gs  recently  published  an  interesting  paper  on  making  pict- 
ures from  microscopic  objects  for  lantern  use.  He  recommends  the  use  of  the 
eye-piece,  and  says  it  does  not  affect  the  image  and  makes  it  easier  for  the  operator 
to  work.  By  using  the  eye-piece  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  camera  with  a  twelve- 
inch  bellows;  while  without  the  eye-piece  the  bellows  will  have  to  extend  sixty  or 
more  inches.  For  light  he  uses  a  kerosene  lamp  with  large  wick,  about  six  inches 
from  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  Between  the  microscope  and  the  lamp  a  con- 
densing lense  is  placed  to  focus  the  light  well  upon  the  object.  The  microscope  is 
held  in  a  horizontal  position  and  the  eye-piece  is  placed  in  the  opening  of  the 
camera  front  that  carryies  the  ordinary  objective,  the  space  around  being  made 
light-tight  with  black  velvet.  Such  is  the  simple  method  of  one  of  the  best 
workers  in  photomicrography. 

Mr.  John  Carbutt  recently  gave  us  some  excellent  examples  of  pictures 
made  by  the  new  magnesium  flash  light.  One  of  these  is  called  "Our  Donkey 
Party,"  and  exhibits  a  children's  party  in  an  ordinary  room  at  9  p.m.  The  faces 
are  all  quite  good,  while  the  shadows  are  remarkably  full  of  detail.  There  are 
also  two  other  groups  of  children  in  masquerade  dresses  ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  a 
group  of  three  gentlemen  sitting  apparently  in  conversation,  the  picture  being 
taken  against  a  white  background.  The  result  in  this  last  case  is  almost  perfect, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  picture  was  taken  without  sunlight. 

M.  E.  Bouvin,  in  the  L' Amateur  Photographe,  speaks  of  a  new  substance  that 
gives  great  contrast  with  alkaline  developers;  it  is  called  glucoside  of  ammonium. 
He  prepares  it  as  follows:  Dissolve  10  grams  of  glucose  (grape  sugar)  in  100  c.c. 
of  ordinary  ammonia  solution,  aMow  to  stand  some  days,  filter  and  add  100  c.c. 
of  water;  filter  again  and  preserve  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle.  A  few  drops  are 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  result. 


Our  good  friend  J.  M.  Elton,  of  Palmyra,  recently  furnished  the  frontispiece 
for  Drake's  Magazine.  A  copy  of  the  journal  is  before  us,  and  the  picture  speaks 
well  for  the  truly  artistic  drift  of  all  Mr.  Elton's  work.  The  subject  is  called 
"His  Latest  Yarn, "and  was  one  of  the  pictures  that  took  a  prize  medal  at  the 
Chicago  Convention. 


Mr  Henry  C  Maine,  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  has  recently 
taken  'some  photographs  of  the  moon  that  are  of  such  a  superior  order  that 
Professor  W.R.  Brooks,  the  astronomer  of  Red  House  Observatory,  says  that 
they  are  "of  very  great  excellence."  What  makes  this  achievement  still  more 
notable  is  the  fact  that  the  reflecting  telescope  with  which  they  were  made,  having 
Seen  inches  aperture  and  seventy-eight  inches  focal  length,  was  constructed  by 
Mr  Maine  himself.  The  brilliancy  of  the  image  is  such  that  drop  gutter  pict- 
ures are  possible.  Speaking  further  of  the  pictures  thus  produced  Professor 
Brooks  says  that  he  was  "  surprised  at  the  amount  of  detail  shown  therein. 

SU30ESTIONS  ABOUT  DABS  BOOH  ILLUMINATION. 

BY    MxlX    BOELTE. 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  illuminate  a  dark  room  ? 

This  question  has  been  often  asked  and  many  an  answer  has  been  given. 
Looking  over  the  instructions  which  are  furnished  by  the  dry  plate  makers,  we 
find  that  the  majority  recommend  ruby  or  ruby  and  yellow  light,  and  but  few 
speak  of  yellow  or  a  combination  of  yellow  and  green.  It  is  not  my  desire  or  w.shto 
n  er  upon  a  critical  examination,  or  to  praise  or  condemn  one  or  the  <*her but 
o  try  and  induce  all  workers  in  the  dark  room  to  get  a  convenient  light  which, 
beinl  safe  gives  the  necessary  amount  of  light  to  work  with  comfort  and  ease. 

1°  he  just  returned  from  a  long  excursion,  which  has  furnished  me  amp  e 
occasion  Jexamine  photographic  studios,  and  \™^\^^ ^11- 
seen  impressed  me  with  the  desire  to  submit  my  ideas  to  the  brotherhood  in  re 
gard  To  a  convenient  way  of  lighting  the  dark  room.     The  great  majority  of 
photographers  still  work   under  peculiar  disadvantages,   ,  ,    they  avail   them- 
es of  daylight;  use  ruby  glass  and  yellow  medium,  or  two  thicknesses  of    uby 
g  ass    and  all  of  them  work  in  the  so-cal.ed  old  style,  i.  ,,  they  have  their  hgh 
opposite  and  right  above  their  sink,  and  while  developing  the  light  strike      he 
tray      Many  of  them,  in  order  to  see  the  progress  of  the  development,  lift  the 
pUte  out  o/the  tray,  hold  it  close  to  the  light  and  examine  a.     Is     is  ng  t,    nd 
is  this  the  proper  way  ?     That  is  the  great  question.      My  idea  ,s  first  of  all,  that 
day.  ght  illumination  should  be  dispensed  with.     Daylight  -  never  o     he  same 
actinic  power,  it  changes  too  much;  and  there  is  not  only  this  labflity  to  con 
stant  change  in  its  power,  but  also  the  inconvenience  that  on  dark  days  or  late 
hous  in  the  afternoon  it  is  too  weak,  which  are  in  fact  great  items,  well  worth  taking 
into  cons  deration.     Artificial  illumination  is  of  course  not  as  cheap  as  daylight. 
£  howe^is  not  to  be  taken  into  too  great  consideration,  for  gas  or  petroleum 
Ire  cheap  enough,  and  if  illumination  by  either  of  them  comes  into .considera- 
tion, we  have  the  fact  that  its  respective  illuminating  power  is,   so  to  speak, 

always  the  same.  , 

Artificial  illumination  offers  the  following  advantages.  Fir?\^ j"  * 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  be  it  bright  and  sunny  or  rainy  weather,  just th light  we 
need  to  carry  on  our  work.  Furthermore  we  have  always  the  same  quality  of 
light  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  stopcock  or  other  contrivance  we  car.  regulate 
he  quantity  found  convenient  for  our  manipulations.  There  is  still  another 
point  which  merits  consideration,  and  this  is  of  real  value.  Using  always ^arafi- 
cial  illumination,  be  it  petroleum,  gas,  or  even  the  ff™^>.^\^™ 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  soon  acquires  a  knowledge  which  in  developing 
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is  of  great  advantage,  for  he  will  soon  learn  how  to  estimate  the  appearance  of 
the  dry  plate  under  treatment,  and  will  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to  guesswork, 
as,  on  dark  days  and  when  using  daylight,  might  be  the  case. 

What  screens   or  what  sort  of  medium   should   be   employed  for  artificial 
illumination  ? 

Of  course  a  combination  of  ruby  glass  and  yellow  medium  offers  a  good  and 
safe  light;  it  is  however  too  dark  to  see  with  distinctness  and  ease  any  bottles 
trays,  etc.,  which  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  light.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fraternity  to  the  following  plan,  which  for  more  than  two  years  has 
been  adopted  by  me,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  simple  physical  law,  i.  e. :  That 
the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its 
source.  In  practice  this  law  has  been  employed  by  many  careful  operators,  but 
who,  in  employing  it,  perhaps  did  not  bear  in  mind  the  reason  they  did  so. '  In 
fact  we  often  see  that  when  a  highly  sensitive  plate  is  to  be  developed,  the  care- 
ful operater  not  only  protects  it  as  much  as  he  conveniently  can  against  the 
light,  but  also  goes  to  the  darkest  place  of  his  dark  room  and  as  far  away  from 
the  light  source  as  he  can.  And  only  when  the  developing  has  proceeded  he 
comes  closer  to  the  light.  Now  if  you  ask  why  he  did  so,  you  will  be  told  by 
him  that  far  away  from  the  source  of  the  light  it  has  not  such  a  powerful  action 
upon  the  film.  That  is  what  practice  has  told  him,  and  more  he  does  not  care 
for.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  offend  any  one  or  the  feelings  of  those  more  ex- 
pert than  I  am,  but  as  an  observer  I  have  had  experience  enough  to  convince 
myself  of  these  facts. 

My  dark  room  illumination  is  as  follows:  I  use  a  lantern  made  by  myself 
and  constructed  of  wood;  its  dimensions  are  15  inches  high  by  iS  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  original  tracing  was  an  octagon,  of  which  I  cut  three  sides  away 
thus  leaving  a  hexagon,  of  which  I  use  five  sides  for  holding  the  translucent 
screens.  The  lamp,  a  round-burner  petroleum  (argand)  burner,  is  placed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  sharp  eight  inches  from  the  screens,  which  are  made  of 
three  thicknesses  of  yellow  (sunflower)  tissue  paper  between  two  glasses.  The 
lamp  has  a  double  bottom  and  top,  both  provided  with  large  air-holes,  which  ad- 
mit plenty  of  air,  but  do  not  allow  any  light  to  escape.  I  have  furthermore  a 
so-called  locomotive  chimney  over  the  lamp,  and  I  have  found  that  the  ventila- 
tion is  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired.  This  lantern  is  placed  nearly  six  feet  from 
my  developing  table  opposite  and  about  six  feet  from  the  floor. 

My  dark  room  is  flooded  with  light;  yes,  there  is  so  much  light  in  it  that  I 
can  read  a  journal,  and  of  course  I  can  find  any  bottle,  etc.,  with  the  greatest 
•ease.  I  have  worked  plates  of  rather  great  sensitiveness,  which  having  been 
under-exposed  required  a  prolonged  development,  but  I  never  have  been  able 
to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  fog.  For  a  long  time  my  principle  has  been  to 
expose  any  plate  as  little  as  possible  to  any  kind  of  light,  and  when  I  fill  my 
plate  holders  of  course  I  do  it  as  far  away  from  my  lantern  as  I  can,  turning  the 
light  down  and  shading  the  plate  as  much  as  possible.  When  about  to  develop 
a  plate  I  also  turn  the  light  down,  and  as  soon  as  the  developer  has  acted  a 
little  turn  it  up  again;  this  however  is  only  necessary  when  extremely  sensitive 
plates  are  used;  even  plates  like  Stanley's,  Cramer  3o's,  etc.,  do  not  require  this 
precaution.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  plate  which  has  been  soaked  for  a 
ilittle  time  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  as  when  dry. 

The  principle  of  my  illumination  is  based,  as  already  stated,  on  the  fact  that 


the  power  of  the  light  decreases  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its 
source  The  burner  of  my  lantern  being  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches  from  he- 
screens  (which  are  translucent),  represents  consequently  the  figure  8x8-64. 
The  d  stance  from  the  closest  screen  of  my  lantern  to  the  develop,-*  tab  e 
feet  wh  ch  multiplied  by  x  a  =  7*  *  7*  =  5.  -  84.  Let  us  compare  the  illumina- 
on  where  we  have  a  screen  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  burner. 
This tud  give  us  4x4  =  t6)and  the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the  de- 
,  ,  hit   en  he   an   even   <o  inches,  which  would  give  us  30x30  =  900. 

TSeitn  isting ^  this  latter' figure  and  5.184  is  really  striking.  It 
I  evident  that  when  a  "light  represented  by  the  number  9oo  ,s  consider sa^ 
it  must  be  still  much  safer  if  we  use  it  at  such  a  dlstance  as  is  represented  by  the 

""te'd  fellow  light  combinations,  used  as  we  generally  find  them,  are  of 
coufs  good  /but  when  we  consider  the  greater  comfort  and  ease  which  an  Ulu- 
Xt  on  as  indicated  by  me  gives,  I  feel  sure  that  after  only  one  trial ■  w,  M* 
c  ~>  Vcr  thns-  who  would  ke  to  make  a  trial,  I  will  give  a 
f  IeHtthi::  f  T  'e  £X££  should  beof  that  co.orwhich  resembles 
h  unflowtand  the.  should  be  three  layers  of  it  placed  between  two  glasses 
JmrThud  one  on  top  of  the  other,  but  not  glued  or  pasted  together.  As  the 
coTo'r  might  fade  in  the  course  of  time,  the  tissue  papers  should  be  renewed  every 
eigh  o  ten  months.  When  using  exceedingly  sensitive  plates  an  add.tiona! 
scSen  of  one  thickness  of  tissue  paper  shouldbeplaced  before  the  lantern. 

GLEAMS  uP  THE  HANDS, 

BY    PROFESSOR    PETER     T.    AUSTEN,    PH.D. 

The  method  of  cleaning  upWs  hands  by  means  of  potassium  cyanide,  while 
usualh-  eff  uve,  is  not  particularly  pleasant,  especially  for  those  who  are  not 
chemists  and  hence  not  accustomed  to  handling  deadly  poisons.  In  fact  the 
amaTeur  had  better  go  about  with  a  dirty  hand  than  undertake  a  cyanide  wash, 
esneciallv  if  he  has  any  cuts  in  his  fingers. 

PI  suppose  the  following  kink  must  be  known  to  some  of  the  o  d  birds  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  print,  and  hence  promulgate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  chicks. 
Afer  work  and  best  before  the  stains  have  become  quite  black,  give  the  hand  a 
fv  sh      Mows:  Pour  into  a  cup  about  fifty  c.c.  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  o 
2  assTum  dichromate,  and  add  about  ten  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one  of 
add  to  Ave  of  water).  Wet  the  hands  thoroughly  in  this  liquid  and  rub  them  well. 
If  soots  resist  the  treatment,  wind  a  towel  about  the  forefinger,  dab  it  in  the  wash 
and  sc  ub  th    spot.     As  a  rule  the  color  will  come  out.     When  well  bleached 
:  h Te  handsthoroughly.under  the  tap.  Then  throw  the  wash  out  of   he  cnp 
rinse  it  fill  with  water  and  add  enough  ammonia  to  give  it  a  d.stmct  odor      In 
Lis  liquid  give  the  hands  another  good  soak  and  rubbing,  and  then  wash  off 
under'the  tfp.      Now,  and  lastly,  give  them  a  good  scrubbing  wit    sapoho   and 
after  the  final  rinsing,  if  not  as  exquisite    as  one   might   wrsh,  w.U  * Jl  be  ve* 
respectable  for  a  chemist,  and  at  night  will  not  be  notoced  unless  they  be  very 
small  and  beautifully  made. 

Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  [  

All  communications  for   IhTc^nTof  the  ^r™«/^™£   «°  * 

Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,  to  insure  the,  pulhcaUon  at  that  me. 


[From  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung.] 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  TAKING  VIEWS  ON  COLOR-SENSITIVE  (OR  CORRECT 
COLOR-TONE)  PLATES.    0RTH0-  OR  ISOCHROMATIC  VIEWS. 

By  L.  Belttzki,  Nordhausen. 

( Continued. ) 

The  plates,  according  to  the  latest  prescriptions,  being  bathed  only  from  one 
to  two  minutes,  are  not  so  wet  as  freshly  made  ones,  and  will  therefore  dry  much 
easier  and  quicker.  Still  a  certain  caution  ought  to  be  observed  to  prevent  sub- 
sequent defects.  It  is  necessary  that  the  bathed  plates  should  dry  from  begin- 
ning to  end  without  stoppage  or  cessation,  because  streaks  will  be  visible  in  the 
negative  at  such  parts  of  the  plate  where  the  drying  was  stopped,  and  it  should 
be  done  only  in  pure,  clear  air,  at  12  to  20  degrees  C.  To  make  certain  that 
the  atmosphere  has  caused  no  fog  during  drying,  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  one 
of  the  plates  to  be  bathed  out  of  the  color  solution,  and  immerse  it  only  half  the 
time,  one  or  two  minutes,  in  distilled  water,  drying  it  at  the  same  time  with  the 
color  plates.  This  non-colored  plate  is  marked  upon  the  part  to  be  bathed  with 
a  pencil,  and  is  exposed  the  following  day  first  of  all,  to  make  sure  the  bathed 
half  is  free  from  fog.  If  pure  distilled  water  was  used  and  the  atmosphere  was 
good,  a  difference  can  hardly  be  observed;  but  if  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have 
been  added  to  the  water— which  I  would  recommend— the  bathed  half  has  be- 
come more  sensitive  and  shows  in  the  development  a  denser  picture,  which  has 
also  to  be  entirely  free  from  fog.  If  the  color  plates  show  fog,  then  the  fault  is  in 
the  color  solution,  or  the  plates  were  not  sufficiently  protected  from  the  yellow 
or  ruby  light.  If  the  work  was  done  in  the  shadow  of  the  ruby  lantern  only, 
nothing  injurious  from  the -light  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Before  I  leave  the  topic  of  pure  atmosphere,  I  have  yet  to  remark  that  an  ex- 
perience gained  in  practical  life  (not  a  simple  idea  from  the  pen)  has  caused  me 
much  care  and  expense. 

That  sulphureted  hydrogen,  phosphoreteJ  hydrogen,  the  vapors  of  volatile 
oils,  etc.,  are  injurious  to  photographic  plates  and  produce  fog,  is  a  well  known 
fact;  but  that  the  above  can  also  originate  from  fuel  I  did  not  know  before,  but 
convinced  myself  about  it  some  two  years  ago  after  putting  a  new  stove  for  an- 
thracite coal  into  my  workshop  and  dark  room.  All  plates  dried  bv  the  heat 
from  this  stove  became  foggy  and  were  unfit  for  use.  At  first  I  imagined  the 
reason  for  this  to  be  in  the  evaporation  of  a  newly-oiled  lloor;  but  after  many 
investigations  and  experiments  I  convinced  myself  that  the  cause  of  all  this  was 
from  the  fuel.  The  anthracite  coal  was  extremely  sulphurous,  but  the  combus- 
tible material  contained,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  no  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
I  observed  no  infection  of  the  atmosphere;  stove-pipes  and  chimney  were  in  the 
best  order,  and  the  latter  had  a  strong  draft.  After  a  new  supply  of  coal  the  de- 
fect seemed  to  have  been  removed,  but  some  time  later,  when  burning  up  some 
coal  left  from  the  first  lot,  the  fog  appeared  again.  These  facts  also  give  suffi- 
cient cause  for  sanitary  reflection. 

If  one  has  a  well  ventilated  room  that  can  be  heated  and  darkened  in  a  man- 
ner that  it  can  be  entered  in  the  daytime  without  letting  any  light  in,  the  most 
simple  way  is  to  have  the  bathed  plates  on  a  drying  rack,  at  least  four  cm.  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  In  three  to  four  hours  they  will  surely  be  dry.  If  such 
a  room  is  not  at  disposal,  a  small  drying  closet  will  have  to  do  the  same  service. 
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This  must  be  made  of  well  seasoned  wood  with  hermetically  closing  doors  Con- 
formable to  the  purpose  is  also  a  skeleton  closet  covered  with  pretty  thick  paste- 
board This  closet  is  fastened  to  a  suitable  wall;  from  the  upper  part  a  pipe 
leads  into  a  chimney,  and  another  pipe  connects  with  the  closet  from  below,  ad- 
mitting fresh  air.  To  test  the  closet  put  a  light  into  the  same  at  night  when ^the 
room  is  entirely  dark,  and  see  if  it  is  absolutely  light-tight  It  should  not  be 
varnished  or  painted.  . 

The  exposure  of  the  color-sensitive  plates  differs  from  the  ord.nary  plates  in 
the  length  of  time.  Color  plates  as  a  general  thing  have  to  be  exposed  longer 
for  white  light  and  without  yellow  glass.  But  for  colored,  yellow,  green  and  red 
light  as  well  as  behind  a  yellow  glass  or  illumination  at  night,  they  are  more 
sensitive  than  ordinary  plates.  An  exception  are  the  eosine  (or  erythros.n,  silver 
bath  plates,  which  are  generally  more  sensitive  than  ordinary  ones.  If  objects 
are  to  be  taken  without  any  light  blue,  violet  or  light  pink,  it  can  be  done  with- 
out yellow  glass  ;  also  in  the  evening,  near  sunset,  when  the  light  is  yellow;  or 
with  gas  or  kerosene  light  there  is  no  necessity  of  yellow  glass.  Ordinarily  the 
action  of  the  color  plate  shows  its  value  first  by  application  of  the  yellow  glass  or 
a  satisfactory  lighting  throughout. 

Many  propositions  have  been  made  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  ye  low  glass, 
and" some  of  them  may  be  quite  acceptable  for  the  purpose;  but  as  I  have  never 
tried  any  of  these,  and  the  production  and  application  of  the  yellow  glass  being 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  results  certainly  good,  I  will  mention  what  is  neces- 

sary  about  that.  , 

To  be-in  with,  a  clear,  colorless,  thin  plate  glass  should  be  procured  and  ex- 
amined thoroughly,  so  that  no  scratches  or  stripes  will  show  on  the  reflecting  sur- 
face if  held  edgewise,  otherwise  the  glass  is  unfit  for  use.  After  a  suitable  p.ece 
has  been  found,  it  is  fastened  inside  on  the  face  of  the  camera  close  behind  the 
lens  so  that  it  can  be  taken  off  again  easily.  The  glass  is  now  flowed  evenly  with 
yellow  collodion,  the  same  way  as  in  the  wet  process.  After  the  collodion  is  dry 
the  plate  is  ready  for  use.  f 

Professor  Vogel  gives  the  following  simple  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
yellow  glasses:  100  grams  plain  collodion  with  if  percent,  collodion  cotton  are 
mixed  with  0.4  gram  anrantia  (a  yellow  coal-tar  color).  After  good  mixture 
and  dissolving  it  is  left  to  settle.  Glasses  prepared  with  this  collodion  are  the 
darkest  which  are  required.  It  is  sufficient  for  many  views,  particularly  for  land- 
scapes, to  use  only  0.2  or  0.3  gram  of  aurantia  to  100  collodion;  and  generally 
the  yellow  glass  is  not  used  darker  than  just  necessary  to  reduce  the  strong  action 

of  the  blue.  . 

The  application  of  the  yellow  glass  prolongs  the  time  of  exposure  from  two 
to  ten  times,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  yellow.  Two  glasses  placed  to- 
gether  are  not  advisable. 

The  development  of  color-sensitive  plates  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  or- 
-  dinary  ones,  only  that  they  should  be  handled  in  the  shadow  of  the  lantern.  Ine 
same  is  true  in  bathing  in  the  color  solution  or  putting  the  plate  into  the  holder. 
The  greatest  care  to  guard  against  the  red  light  is  only  necessary  during  the  first 
minute  of  development;  after  the  image  has  completely  appeared  the  negative  can 
be  inspected  from  time  to  time  in  the  red  light  without  danger,  and  towards  the 
end  the  manipulation  is  as  usual.  The  development  can  be  done  with  iron  or 
pyro-allic  acid.    Having  had  no  good  luck  with  iron  in  the  development  of  color- 
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tone  correct  views,  and  pyro  being  now  mostly  recommended  for  this  purpose,  I 
have  used  it  preferably. 

All  who  so  far  felt  constrained  to  separate  from  the  iron,  will  find  here  a  suit- 
able opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  which  would  be 
of  advantage  to  them  even  for  ordinary  plates,  this  developer  having  many  good 
qualities  missed  in  the  iron  one.  I  recommend  as  excellent,  Cooper's  developer, 
as  follows: 

No.  i. 

Pyrogallic  acid  (best) I4  grams. 

Sodium  sulphite IOO       u 

Sulphuric  acid  (c.  p.) mmm      IO  dropS- 

Water 5oo  c.c. 

Without  the  sulphuric  acid  this  solution  would  keep  for  a  few  days  only. 

No.  2. 
Sodium  carbonate  (crystal) , r0  CTrams_ 

Water 500  c.c. 

No.  3. 
Potassium  bromide  solution !  to  10. 

For  one  plate  13  x  18  cm.  is  ordinarily  taken 

No-  * 15  c.c. 

No.  2 j  c   " 

Water '.'.'.'.'.*.  *'//..'  \  \'\      \]  30 '  «', 

For  short  exposures  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  can  be  doubled, 
while  for  long  exposures  up  to  5  c.c.  may  be  taken  off.  In  short,  wherever  it 
is  doubtful  the  commencement  should  be  with  but  little  of  the  soda,  gradually 
adding  it  when  necessary.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  also  a  helping  agent  for 
long  exposures,  by  adding  a  few  drops;  and  fogs  that  might  appear  can  be  re- 
strained with  a  little  of  it. 

After  development,  which  takes  under  normal  conditions  from  three  to  five  min- 
utes, sometimes  longer,  proceed  as  ordinarily,  washing  well  before  the  negative  is 
fixed.  To  prevent  frilling,  an  alum  bath  might  be  used  before  fixing.  In  most 
cases,  particularly  with  cosine,  the  coloring  matter  disappears  entirely  in  the  fix- 
ing bath;  with  azalin  it  lasts  longer  and  many  times  some  color  will  be  left  in 
the  picture  even  after  washing  for  hours;  but  this  will  do  no  harm.  The  last 
traces  of  color  can  be  removed  by  putting  the  plate  in  some  alcohol. 

One  circumstance  I  have  yet  to  mention.  A  plate  developed  with  oxalate  of 
potassium  and  washed  for  one  minute  may  be  examined  for  a  short  time  only  in 
daylight  before  fixing;  but  if  this  is  done  with  a  plate  developed  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  the  developer  continues  to  act  on  the  unlighted  parts  of  the  negative  and 
takes  all  its  brilliancy,  and  upon  the  back  of  the  unfixed  negative  can  be  seen  a 
very  distinct  positive.  Therefore  all  pyro  negatives  have  to  be  washed  well  and 
must  be  kept  from  daylight  before  fixing. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  give  a  few  tried  formulas  for  color-sensitive  bath 
plates,  and  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  extreme  difference  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  color  solution  in  these  prescriptions;  but  I  will  give  at  the  same 
time  proper  explanations  why  they  are  good. 

In  No.  £,  for  instance,  is  recommended  1  part  erythrosin  to  8,000  parts  of 
water,  while  in  No.  2  the  same  coloring  matter  is  prescribed  only  in  proportion 
1  to  40,000,  therefore  only  one-fifth  the  strength  of  the  former.  A  preliminary 
•bath  of  weak  ammonia  for  two  minutes  should  be  first  given,  and  then  into  the 
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color  bath  for  i*  minutes.  The  plate,  already  considerably  swelled  in  the  am- 
monia, cannot  of  course  any  longer  take  up  much  more  coloring  matter,  while 
in  No.  2  the  plate  without  preliminary  bath,  therefore  dry,  is  placed  in  the  much 
weaker  solution  from  two  to  four  minutes,  and  the  latter  in  an  unchanged  state 
is  taken  up  by  the  plate  and  produces  almost  the  same  coloration 

Whether  it  is  better  to  apply  a  preliminary  bath,  or  to  place  the  dry  plate  in 
the  color  bath;  or  whether  the  latter,  as  in  No.  3,  is  to  be  poured  upon  the 
plate,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide  conclusively.     Every  one  of  these  formulas  has 

certainly  its  advantages.  ■   .         ..,,„„  i\.-t 

In  No.  1  the  plate  is  prepared  and  cleaned  by  the  preliminary  bath,  so  tha 
the  color  solution  remains  much  clearer.     No.  2  is  the  most  simple  formufc,  but 
all  dust  from  the  plate  remains  in  the  preliminary  bath  and  is  apt  to  sport    he 
succeeding  plates.     No.  3  is  more  circumstantial  than  the  former  two,  but  the 
co  ob  th  cannot  be  contaminated,  as  a  quantity  of  fresh  solution  is  poured  upon 


rec- 


mix 
w 


the  plate  each  time.  „s 

In  No  4  azalin  bath,  the  Pholographische  Mittheilungen  of  June,  188,, 
ommends  20  cm.  azalin  solution  to  80  parts  of  water.  If  the  azalin  solution  1 
to  1,000,  is  accepted,  the  final  dilution  will  be  1  to  5,000;  but  that  >s  much  too 
strong  for  azalin,  if  dry  plates  are  bathed  even  for  duly  half  a  minute^  There  ore 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  water  must  be  taken,  accordmg  to  the  condition 
of  the  plates  to  be  bathed.  A  deficiency  of  these  formulas  is  in  the  strength  of 
the  ammonia,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  them.  The  one  I  take  is  of 
0.00  specific  gravity,  and  contains  25  per  cent,  ammonia  gas 

9  No  5,  erythrosin  silver  bath,  is  quite  excellent,  particularly  for  landscapes, 
giving  color  plates  which  can  be  used  without  yellow  glass.  The  silver  solution 
ixeu  with  the  color  solution  gives  a  magnificent  red  deposit  of  erythrosin  s.lver, 
hich  dissolves  again  in  the  prescribed  quantity  of  ammonia.  Unfortunately 
these  plates  will  keep  only  for  about  a  week. 

Formulas. 

No.  1. 

(From  Mailman  and  Scolik  and  recommended  by  V.  Schumann.) 

PRELIMINARY   BATH. 

....       I  part. 

Ammonia ; ....  100  parts. 

Water 

Immerse  plate  for  two  minutes. 

COLOR   BATH. 

25  c.c. 

Erythrosin,  I  to  1,000 M 

Ammonia '  '  tt 

Coter  and  move  the'  tray  one  and  one'hai '  minutes.     After  the  sixth  plate  add  I  c.c.  am- 

monia'  o.  2.    By  Dr  Eder. 

2%  c.c. 

Erythrosin ...  y2to2      « 

Ammonia.. '  „ 

Distilled  water '"."'*  V  ' ', ' 

Two  to  four  minutes'  bathing  without  preliminary  bath. 

No.  3. 

.    .        25  c.c. 
Erythrosin,  I  to  1, ood ^    (l     ,. 

Azalin •. „ 

Ammonia  carbonate,  I  to  6 ' 

I  .OCXJ 

Water ; " '  * ,'    !    ' 

Rinse  plate  well  and  flow  with  first  solution. 
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No.  4. 

AZALIN    BATH. 

Azalin , 20  c.  c» 

Ammonia 2    " 

Water 80    " 

One  minute's  bathing. 

No.  5. 

ERYTHROSIN   SILVER    BATH. 

Erythrosin  in  water,  1  to  1,000 50  c.c. 

Silver  nitrate  in  water,  1  to  1,000 50    " 

Ammonia 2  to  3    " 

Water 100  to  200  c.  c.  (200  better). 

One  minute's  bathing  without  preliminary  bath. 

Translated  by  H.  D. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  AND  THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  ITS  USE  IN  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 

BY  JAMES  H.    STEBBIXS,   JR.,    S.B.,   M.S. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

While  reading  over  the  September  number  of  this  society's  Proceedings,  I 
came  across   an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  entitled  the  ''Standard  of 
Developers,"  and  as  I  find  therein  contained   many  points  worthy  of  discussion, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  comments  upon  the  same. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  "  nothing  has  stood  more  in  the  way  of 
the  amateur's  acquisition  of  the  best  method  of  photographic  manipulation  than 
the  confused  and  the  confusing,  muddled,  misleading,  and  thoroughly  unscien- 
tific way  in  which  the  formulas  for  developers  have  been  made  up."  With  this  I 
fully  agree,  for  to  me,  who  am  accustomed  to  use  nothing  but  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  existing  formulas  appear  as  incomprehensible  as 
Chinese. 

Further  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  says:  "A  favorite  plan  of  some  reformers  is  the- 
substitution  of  French  for  American  weights  and  measures,  and  incidentally  or 
independently,  the  use  often  per  cent,  solutions.  These  plans,  one  or  both,  have 
been  pressed  upon  us  as  a  correction  of  the  difficulty,  but  they  do  not  meet  the 
case.  We  do  not  want  a  purely  scientific  manuipulation,  and  the  gram  will 
never  be  our  Moses,  nor  foreign  or  unusual  terms  or  scales  guide  us  out  of  our 
wilderness." 

In  answer  to  these  quotations,  I  would  say  that  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
these  reformers  in  trying  to  introduce  a  system  of  notation  which  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  am  only  sorry  that  they  did  not  succeed,  as  I  think  the  metric  system 
is  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  case.  The  only  explanation  that  I  can  give  to  its 
want  of  success,  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  Americans  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  English  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  thoroughly  master  the  metric  system,  because  it  looks  a  little  perplex- 
ing. I  likewise  fail  to  see  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  want  "a  purely  scientific 
manipulation,"  provided  it  is  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  all  scientific  men  and  societies  throughout  the  world  to  use  the  metric 
system,  and  as  our  society  is  a  scientific  society,  is  it  not  time  that  we  followed, 
suit  ?  I  cannot  see  what  grudge  Mr.  Roosevelt  bears  against  the  gram,  as  it  is 
just  as  tangible  a  unit  as  a  cent.       No  one   will   say  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  tc 
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divide  a  dollar  into  cents,  and  yet  it  is  just  as  simple  to  divide  a  hectogram  into 
•orams,  and  I  think  that  I  will  be  able  to  convince  you  of  this  later  on.  I  further 
quote  "  what  we  need  is  something  for  every-day  use  that  the  least  experienced, 
equally  with  the  most  expert,  can  understand  at  a  glance,  employ  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  remember  without  difficulty."  I  quite  agree  with  this  sentiment, 
and  would  say  that  the  metric  system  fills  all  these  conditions.  I  further  quote, 
"  talking  in  centimeters  or  multiplying  by  decimals  is  a  useless  confusion."  I 
was  never  aware  before  this  that  multiplying  by  decimals  is  a  confusing  opera- 
tion. I  was  always  much  more  perplexed  when  multiplying  by  vulgar  fractions. 
As  regards  talking  in  centimeters,  I  would  say  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  do  this 
as  it  is  to  talk  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Further  on  I  find  the  following  quotation:  "  A  io-grain  solution,  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  ten  per  cent,  one,  would  be  entirely  proper,  but  a  percent- 
age of  hypo,  or  any  other  solid,  to  water  is  closely  allied  with  the  result  of  mul- 
tiplying ten  oranges  by  ten  pears."  And  so  it  is  as  long  as  English  weights  and 
measures  are  concerned,  but  it  is  entirely  a  different  matter  when  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  employed,  because  it  is  perfectly  easy  by  its  means  to  convert  the  measures 
of  capacity  into  the  measures  of  weight  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  further  suggested  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  paper  that  we  should  determine 
upon  a  certain  formula  of  a  fixed  strength  according  to  fluid  drams,  and  that 
solutions  of  this  kind  shall  contain  a  given  quantity  of  grains  to  the  dram.  I 
do  not  see  that  this  method  offers  much  advantage  over  the  ones  now  in  use,  as 
it  would  still  entail  the  use  of  grains  and  drams,  which  I  consider  exceedingly 
awkward  to  handle.  Why  not  substitute  the  much  abused  gram  and  cubic  cen- 
timeter, and  tackle  the  complicated  decimals?  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  make 
any  more  quotations  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  paper,  as  I  think  that  I  have  already 
said  enough  to  convince  you  of  the  muddled  state  of  affairs,  and  this  condition 
of  things  will  exist  so  long  as  you  persist  in  using  English  weights  and  measures. 
Therefore,  contrary  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  advice,  I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
the  metric  system. 

As  this  system  of  weights  and  measures  may  appear  complicated  to  some  of 
you,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

The  measure  of  length  is  called  the  meter.  It  represents  the  ten-millionth 
of  the  distance  on  the  earth's  surface  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

The  multiples  of  the  meter  are  the  decameter,  or  10  meters;  the  hectometer, 
or  ico  meters;  the  kilometer,  or  1,000  meters;  and  the  myriameter,  or  10,000 
meters.  The  submultiples  are  the  decimeter,  or  TV  meter;  the  centimeter,  or 
_i_  meter;  and  the  millimeter,  or  -^T)  meter. 

Please  remember  the  terms  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  myria,  deci,  centi,  and  milli, 
as  they  are  used  throughout  the  whole  system,  and   mean  the  same  thing  each 

time. 

The  unit  measure  of  weight  is  the  gram.  It  is  represented  by  the  weight  of 
one  cubic  centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density,  viz.,  4  degrees  C. 

The  multiples  of  the  gram  are  the  decagram,  or  10  grams;  the  hectogram, 
or  100  grams;  and  the  kilogram,  or  1,000  grams.  The  submultiples  are  the 
decigram,  or  T\  gram;  the  centigram,  or  ^  gram;  and  the  milligram,  or  y^ 

gram. 

The  unit  of  volume  or  capacity  is  the  liter.  Its  multiples  are  the  deca  or  10 
liters;  the  hectoliter,  or  100  liters;  the  kiloliter,  or  cubic  meter,  1,000  liters.    Its 
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submultiples  are  the   deciliter,  or  T\  liter;  the  centiliter,  or  Tf(I   liter;  and  the 
milliliter,  or  cubic  centimeter,  y^^  liter. 

There  are  some  other  measures,  such  as  measures  of  surface,  etc.,  but  I  will 
say  nothing  of  these  as  there  is  no  use  for  them  in  photography. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  metric  system  is  not 
so  formidable  as  it  appears.  Its  great  advantages  are  its  decimal  character  of 
notation  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  possible  to  convert  measures  of  volume 
into  measures  of  weight.  For  example,  suppose  it  should  be  desired  to  measure 
out  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  our  glass  graduate  could  not  be  found, 
or  was  broken;  then,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water  weighs 
just  1  gram,  place  a  500-gram  weight  upon  your  scales,  and  weigh  the  water 
out. 

The  great  difficulty  of  understanding  the  metric  system  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  converting  one  into  the  other  we  obtain  fractional  numbers  which  are 
very  confusing.  Therefore  I  say  that  if  you  want  to  fully  comprehend  the  metric 
system,  drop  the  English  system  from  your  minds  entirely,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  two.  Buy  yourselves  a  set  of  metric  weights 
and  a  fluid  graduate,  and  you  will  have  no  further  trouble. 

To  still  further'  facilitate  matters,  I  have  converted  the  leading  developer  re- 
cipes into  the  metric  system;  and  have  done  away  with  fractions  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  prevent  confusion.  Of  course  the  figures  I  give  you  are  not 
absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  near  enough  right  for  photographic  purposes. 

Developer  No.  10  for  Cramer's  Plates. 

A  Ikaline  So  hit  ion . 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) 35  5  grams. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) 8  " 

Potassium  carbonate c  <■  < 

Water 500  c.  c. 

Pyro  Solution. 
Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) IO      grams. 

pyro 80 

Sulphuric  acid 2  " 

Water 500      c.c. 

Directions.— For  winter  use  65  c.c.  alkaline  solution  and  2  to  6  c.c.  of  pyro  solution. 
For  summer  add  to  34  c.c.  alkaline  solution,  34  c.c.  cold  water,  and  from  2  to  5  c.c.  of  pyro 
solution. 

Developer  for  Seed  Plates. 

Pyro  Solution. 
Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) ^5      grams. 

pyro 30 

Water 500      c.c. 

Alkaline  Solution. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) 125      grams. 

Water 5oo      CtC< 

Directions.— Add  to  185  to  305  c.c.  of  water,  30  c.c.  of  pyro  solution  and  30  c.c.  of 
alkaline  solution. 

Developer  for  Ripley  Plates. 

No.  1. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) ]  15       grams. 

Citric  acid 7  « 

Ammonium  bromide -2   c       '< 

Pyro 50 

Water 500       c#c> 
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No.  2. 
,   ,  .      ,        j.  i  \  ....     IOO      grams. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) *     ff 

Potassium  carbonate • 

Water  *  *  * " " 

Directions! -Mix  7  cc  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2  with  enough  water  to  make  100  c.c. 

Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer  for  Ripley  Plates. 

No.  1. 

250      grams. 

Potassium  oxalate ....  1  000      c.c. 

Water  • 

Oxalic  acid  enough  to  make  solution  acid  to  litmus  paper. 

No.  2. 

80      grams. 

Ferrous  sulphate o  5  gram. 

Sulphuric  acid < \\\i,ooo      c.c. 

d™^  and  ■  c-c- of  bromide  of  am- 

.monium  solution. 

Developer  for  Eastman's  Permanent  Bromide  Paper. 

No.  1. 

330      grams. 
Potassium  oxalate '  qq 

Aceticacid 1000        » 

Water 

No.  2. 

coo      grams. 
Ferrous  sulphate J    (      c  c 

Aceticacid ' 1,000'       " 

Water 

No.  3. 

J  31       grams. 

Bromide  potassium "■  ^ 

Water  

DlRECTiONs!-Take  125  c.c.  of  No.  I,  20  c.c.  of  No.  2,  and  1  c.c.  of  No.  3. 

Carbutt's  Hydroquinone  Developer. 

No.  1. 

cc      grams. 
Sodium  carbonate c  c 

Water 

No.  2. 

13.5  grams. 
Hydroquinone (i 

Sodium  sulphite cc 

Water ' 

Directions. -No.  i,  10  c.c;  No.  2,  15  c.c;  water,  65  c.c. 

Piffard's  Hydroquinone  Developer. 

6        grams. 
Hydroquinone lt 

Sodium  carbonate •*  t  ( 

Sodium  sulphite „■ " 

r  .    4C0      cc. 

Water ^ 

Use  as  mixed  and  return  to  bottle  for  future  use. 

Hoover's  Developer. 

No.  1.  _ 

1.  1  \  80      grams. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (crystals) 6     <{ 

Citric  acid .. 

"2    C 

Ammonium  bromide • 

42 

Pyro    ^ 

J  coo      c.c 

Water 5 

No.  2. 
,  ,  ,L    ,        .  1  *  80      grams. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) 

I2C 

Potassium  carbonate •> 

w  500      c.c. 

DirectionV.-FoV  proper' exposures 'take  6  c.c    each  of  Nos.  1  and  2,    and  80  cc.  of 

water. 
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Piffard's  Pyro  Developer. 
No.  i. 

Sulphuric  acid !      dram. 

Sodium  sulphite IOo      drams. 

Pyro 25  " 

Potassium  bromide I      gram. 

Water 1 4oo      drams. 

Dissolve  in  the  succession  given  and  add  water  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  measure,  500 
c.c. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) 50      grams. 

Potassium  carbonate 25 '         " 

Sodium  sulphite 25  " 

Water 4o0      c.c. 

Dissolve  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  500  c.c. 
Take  10  c.c  of  each  and  add  80  c.c.  of  water.     These  proportions  to  be  varied  with  the 
exposure  and  kind  of  plate  used. 

Factors. 
Weight  Equivalents. 
To  convert  grains  into  grams,  multiply  by  0.065. 
To  convert  grams  into  grains,  multiply  by  15.5. 
To  convert  drams  into  grams,  multiply  by  3.9. 
To  convert  ounces  avoirdupois  into  grams,  multiply  by  28.4. 
To  convert  pounds  avoirdupois  into  grams,  multiply  by  453.6. 

Measure  Equivalents. 
To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into  grains,  multiply  by  15.5. 
To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into  drams,  multiply  by  0.26. 
To  convert  cubic  centimeters  into  ounces  avoirdupois,  multiply  by  0.036. 
To  convert  pints  into  cubic  centimeters,  multiply  by  473. 
To  convert  liters  into  ounces  avoirdupois,  multiply  by  35 . 3. 
To  convert  gallons  into  liters,  multiply  by  3.8. 


COMPOSITE   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  ELLERSLIE  WALLACE. 
[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

Front i  nidi  a  fides. 

Out  of  the  mixed  mass  of  matter  that  modern  photography  presents  to  us, 
there  are  some  things  that  would  be  better  suppressed  altogether.  It  is  a  matter 
for  great  regret  that  considerable  numbers  of  those  practicing  our  beautiful  art 
do  not  scruple  to  lower  it  to  absolute  quackery,  sometimes  to  revolting  inde- 
cency, often  to  the  multiplication  of  "cheap  and  nasty  "  forms  of  design,  and 
still  oftener  to  silly  pastime  or  childish  absurdity. 

With  many  persons,  indeed,  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  pursue  photography  in 
any  and  all  ways  rather  than  the  legitimate  ones  that  have  rendered  it  so  useful 
to  the  world  and  so  universally  and  justly  admired. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a  subject  like  this,  which  must 
have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  every  thinking  man  who  has  any  interest 
in  the  camera;  but  there  is  one  of  these  absurd  quackeries  that  seems  to  becom- 
manding  the  serious  attention  of  people  of  education  and  attainments  and  who 
really  ought  to  know  better.  I  allude  to  the  so-called  composite  photography. 
Now  it  is  well  to  have  the  desire  of  hearing  new  things  and  seeing  new  inven- 
tions; but  when  I  see  such  nonsense  as  composite  photography  gravely  treated 
in  a  scientific  manner  by  respectable  magazines  that  are  read  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  even  by  the  journals  devoted  to  our  own  craft,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
makes  me  feel  very  sorry. 
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f  film     Tet  us  take  an  example  from  the  stereoscope.  Here  we  have  two 

mmmsmm 

mwmmmm 

n  two  set  each  haiHn  a  magic  lantern,  and  project  the  images  on  a  screen.  We 
may  make  wtm  overlap,  butnave  we  combined  them  to  a  perfect  whole?  Na 
So   in  the  stereoscope,  the  images  are  but  apparently  combined,  and  the  %er> 

^"iTafe  ?^^SS^b.^jEiSffi.  an  outline.  A  composite 
of  tlntte'L  madTwlth  ten  exposures,  no  matter  how  careful  y  graded  won  d 
have  ten  outlines  Is  it  therefore  ten  times  a  picture.'  It  certainly  is  not  ten 
pictures  We  have  ten  outlines,  each  striving  for  the  dominant  posit.on  but  *e 
Tnow  that  two  outlines  can  no  more  occupy  the  same  place  than  two  bodies  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  , 

T Vt  us  suDDOse  that  twenty  of  us  here  to-night  were  walking  on  a  beach  by 
the  La  "ndThaTwe  determined  to  make  a  composite  foot-print  in  the  wet  sand 
The  form  of  £ch  man's  foot  would  then  be  impressed  over  the  preceding  one 
and  the  result  would  be  a  lot  of  tramped  down  sand,  nothing  more.  This  com 
parison  with  composite  photography  is  a  perfectly  Just°ne-  ,  b 

4,crain  suppose  the  twenty  of  us  were  to  commission  one  ot  the  number  to 
go  Jo"  ome  sculptor  or  molder  in  clay  and  request  him  to  make :  a .composite 
ftatue  of  the  whole  twenty,  with  or  without  twenty  ^^J.^fi^Z 
expect  him  to  be  answered  as  the  old  gentleman  was  who  desired  the  London 
iudPge  to  "cover  his  stolen  property  for  him,  "Sir,  does  your  mother  know  you  re 
out  ? "     This  comparison  also  is  a  perfectly  just  one.  „.,!„.#-  0f  a 

I  have  recently  seen  a  type  composite  of  some  seventy  lady  graduates so  a 
well-known  college.  While  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of  «e  ^eltoual 
average  thus  shown,  I  can  say  that  a  phrenologist  would  look  in  vain  lor  we 
bump  of  photographic  common  sensitiveness  or  chemico-physical  comprehen- 

SiVeifTam  entirely  wrong  in  this  matter,  however,  and  if  such  a  thing  as  com- 
posite phonograph /reallye^ists,  I  shall  always  regret  that  I  did  not  attempt  some 
cTposites  of  European" scenery  .hen  abroad  ^mr^afarg^ 
"What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  if  :  is  possiWe  to 
make  a  composite  of  eighty  different  people,  it  is  also  possible  to  make  one  ot 
eighty  different  outdoor  views.  I  think  that  a  composite  ^  English  cathed^ 
Dutch  windmills,  French  and  German  timbered  houses,  Belgian  hotels  de  Mile, 


Swiss  mountain  scenery,  and  street  views  pretty  much  everywhere,  all  combined 
on  the  same  plate,  would  have  been  a  new  departure  in  landscape  photography, 

and  together  with  the  portrait  composites  might  well  bear  the  title 

"Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece.'' 


A  FEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

[Extracts  from  an  Address  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 
BY    GEORGE   VAUX,    JR. 

With  so  much  that  is  stupendous,  grand,  and  beautiful,  the  chief  difficulty 
which  one  has  to  encounter  is  in  knowing  how  to  put  in  his  time  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  order  to  get  views  of  the  more  celebrated  and  interesting  points. 
Winding  along  through  the  fine  old  forest,  occasional  extended  panoramas  are 
obtained  of  the  valley  of  the  Merced  River,  which  flows  the  whole  length  of  the 
Yosemite,  and  leaving-  it,  wanders  on  amidst  mountain  ranges  to  the  level 
expanse  of  central  California. 

Presently  through  the  trees  you  catch  glimpses  of  a  mountain  with  square  cut 
and  perpendicular  faces.  It  is  El  Capitan.  A  short  distance  further  the  stage 
stops  at  Inspiration  Point,  where  the  first  good  view  of  the  valley  is  obtained.  &It 
is  spread  out  at  your  feet,  and  though  owing  to  a  turn  in  it,  the  further  end  and 
about  half  of  the  north  side  are  not  visible,  you  will  want  to  make  an  exposure 
or  two,  showing  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  the  Three  Graces,  Sentinel  Rock  and  Dome, 
the  South  Dome,  Cloud's  Rest,  and  to  the  left  close  at  hand,  the  enormous  mass 
of  El  Capitan.  Unless  you  should  happen  to  have  as  stage  companions  a  very 
crusty  party,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  delay  to  accomplish 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  as  the  light  is  admirable  at  the  hour  the  stages  usually 
pass  (about  noon)  it  is  best  to  make  the  most  of  it  then,  for  the  nicest  route  on 
leaving  the  valley  is  to  follow  another  way. 

Zi.gzagging  down  the  mountain  side,  where  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
to  build  a  road,  the  surrounding  walls  appear  to  gain  rapidly  in  altitude.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  way  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor  is' Artist's  Point,  from 
which  a  somewhat  similar  view  is  obtained  from  that  at  Inspiration,  though  of 
course  you  are  looking  up  to  the  summits  of  the  various,  high  points,  instead  of 
viewing  them  from  more  nearly  on  a  level. 

t  Having  made  the  descent,  the  Bridal  Veil  is  the  first  point  of  interest.  Leav- 
ing this,  after  passing  El  Capitan,  the  Three  Brothers,  and  finally  the  Yosemite 
Fall  come  into  view.  You  are  now  nearer  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  and  here 
all  the  hotels  are  situated. 

By  all  means  do  not  hurry;  but  should  you  be  pressed  for  time,  it  is  possible 
to  get  all  the  most  important  views  in  a  very  short  time  considering  their  number. 
You  reach  the  hotel  about  half-past  one,  and  will  then  have  the  afternoon  to 
look  around  in  a  general  sort  of  way. 

But  before  planning  in  detail,  I  will  just  say  a  .word  as  to  the  time  of  year. 
Let  this  be  as  early  as  the  roads  are  good,  say  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  varying 
with  the  season.  As  all  the  streams  around  the  Yosemite  are  fed  by  melting  snow, 
if  you  want  to  see  the  waterfalls  in  all  their  magnificence  this  is  important,  for  by 
the  middle  of  June  many  of  them  are  dried  up,  and  two  months  later  those  that 
are  left  are  comparatively  mere  dribbles. 

I  he  next  morning  after  your  arrival,  retrace  your  steps  down  the  road  you 
followed  the  day  before.  A  mile  and  a  half  is  about  as  far  as  you  will  care  to  go. 
During  this  trip  you  get  the  Cathedral  Spires  and  Rocks  to  advantage,  also  the 
upper  side  of  El  Capitan  and  the  Three  Brothers.  The  light  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  former  is  better  in  the  afternoon,  so  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  further 
than  is  necessary  to  get  the  Cathedral  Spires.  For  El  Capitan  there  is  the  favorite 
position,  showing  the  Merced  in  the  foreground,  which  always  makes  an  effective 
picture.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place,  as  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  and  easily  accessible.      If  you  have  timed  your  excursion 


properly,  this  will  bring  you  back  to  the  hotel  by  about  eleven  o'clock  without 

in  a  meadow  by  the  river  bank     just  trie :  rigi     y        following  the  path  for  some 
era.  Ih.  Md  in  from  of  «J«  '•  »™  ^JL&g  J"""   "„  ,hichV«  k««P  «» 

be  taken  in  the  morning  as  it  is  the  first  part  of the :  fell  *at  the  *U »g        babl  . 


the  two. 


About  two  or  half-past  two  take  a  <*^£^££?£&S£?£!y 

IliliflSiili 

ipllliliils 

^F^he  °sTcoKy  by  all  means  take  the  trip  to  Yosemite  Point,  an  eminence 
just  aWt^ummifo/theYosemite  Fall,  It  is  no. necessary n  order  to  ge 
the  light  to  make  a  very  early  start  for  this ;  trip,  say  7,  30  or  ^'longer  thSi 

be  persuaded  not  to  take  lunch  along  with  you.  The  trip  will  «f  °  l0"f* /fi 
youhave  anticipated  if  you  are  loyal  to  your  camera,  for  there ^are  many  hne 
iiews  from  the  trail  on  the  way  up.  For  a  time  you  fa«  ^^^^"ou 
and  can  see  but  little,  but  after  gaining  an  elevation  of  about  a  thousand  leet  }  o 
come  out  at  Columbia  Point,  from  which  you  may  ge a  very  fi  »■ -  ^  *| 
Vallev  embracing  near  at  hand  the  Half  Dome  and  Cloud  s  Rest,  while  streici  eu 
away'bey^nd  aregthe  rank  and  file  of  the  high  Sierras,  all  more  or  less  snow  clad 


durgathe0^scemf  en°Ugh  ^  tHe  SeaS°n-    The  Hght  WiU  be  better  for  this  ™" 
Continuing  a  short  distance  you  come  to  a  level  space,  on  about  the  same 

altitude  as   he  foot  of  the  Upper  Yosemite  Fall.      If  you  reach  this  point  on  tne 

return  not  later  than  half-past  two  you  can  get  a  fine  shutter  view 

the  trail  now  zigzags  up  a  very  narrow  and  steep  side  canon.   It  is  hard  work 

on  both  nerves  and  strength,  because  you  feel  as  if  you  were  going  to  slide  off  of 

Slo     Th'  h°K,r  Tre  WI"  brmg  y°U  t0   the  t0P>  whence  by  »  short  walk 

followed  by  a  scramble  along  a  narrow  ledge,  where  one  misstep  would  send  you 

down  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  before  you  would  strike,  you  reach  a  place 
where  you  can  look  immediately  down  upon  the  top  of  the  fall.  There  is  no 
room  for  a  camera  there  however. 

Crossing  the  creek  just  above  the  fall  and  continuing  half  a  mile  or  more  over 
a  disintegrating  ledge  of  white  granite,  you  reach  Yosemite  Point.  Here  there 
H,inseieVrSwhnh  V  hdireCtionS'  sho™g  the  ^lley  lying  at  your  feet,  with  the 
A  wJ  '  A*t  °h  y°U  are  n0W  m0re  nearl>-  on  a  Ievel  in  the  background. 
»ZZ5Zg$&fiT  70U  "  G'aCier  P°int'  S°  Mmed  ^ntly  because 

b,uTro^C!ll  T°ntiMUei  thiS  tri?  t0  E?g]e  Peak'  the  hiShest  of  the  Three  Brothers, 
bu'™"  f,1  could  learn  *  «  do^tful  if  it  would  pay  for  the  extra  fatigue. 
,hIhl         e  afternoon  sun  is  on  the  fall  the  rainbow  effects  are  beautiful  and 
should  not  be  missed.     On  the  descent  the  light  will  be  good,  though  as  I  said 

havTcut  off  IT"  "  «J°°  late  t0  g6t  ^  UpP?r  fa"'  OT  the  Three  B-'h"r  5 
have  cut  off  the  sun.     Sometimes  people  try  to  make  this  trip  in  half  a  day,  and 

satisfactoryUrSe       "^  '°  d0  "  *°  ^  "0t  at  a"'  but  a  *bole  day  is  much' more 

arrant  fnr  'm  v*  aCCOrdinS  to  m>'  PIa«>  you  will  need  every  plate  you  can 
m  t/fhl  M?kln*  a?  ear'y  start  )-°u  take  a  wagon  and  drive  to  Mirror  Lake 
derm,  and  h^Tn,  T^  **  ^  StrikeS  the  water  the  Sections  are  won- 
fi^snoit  ,Lm  Th-^r1'7  I0"  Can  g6t  a"  the  PrinciP'e  ones  before  the  sun- 
Kh?  F 11  ?  ,  iS  done  the  waS°n  takes  you  to  the  foot  of  the  Vernal  and 
?ou      Brfo£  ,       6  ''OU;should  have  arranged  for  saddle  horses  to  meet 

you.     Before  mounting,  get  the  view  of  the  North  Dome  from  the  bridge  over 

for  the™' *  th<;  Iatr  and  the  majCStic  trees  on  its  banks  as  a  framework 
GladerPoim       J  J"St  be)'°nd  the  bridge  a  very  effective  view  of 

ih„c:ASh0rli  "de  Ta  ^°°d  trail  b"ngs  you  to  the  Vernal  Falls.  The  light  on 
these  ,s  only  good  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  at  this  time  of  the  day  the  view  k 

to  "et I  pSe        ^  ^'^  1S  ^  M  **  gU'de  wi»  a>'ow,  you'may  be  able 

fromRiust°bevnng(1  &  >f  <*  SC™mWe  f°ll0Wed  b>'  a  descent'  takes  you  over  a  ridge 
CanTndMi?,^  P no,se.summ't  a  pretty  panorama  of  the  Nevada  Fall,  Liberty 

U  &o^erfZd  h^Ck  'S  °bfitamed-  The  View  of  the  back  of  the  Half  Dome 
is  also  very  good,  but  there  are  finer  ones  later 

comforubletncl!1^^^  ^  u^  ^  NeVada'  wi"  S00n  «et  >'ou  UP  a  very 

youha ve lunrheH  \  ^         "   P"?        g    '  ^  ^"^  * ther*  fS  ^  after 

perfection    nerhniT  "      £""  a-g,'and  0PPO«unity  to  get  the  Nevada  Fall  to 

from  n«r\ht&f    im0St  MqU1S,te  WaLerfal1  to  the  world-  The  best  view. is 

to    D      I     i        nf C  P'ne  tree  °Vhe  f00t-Path  from  Sn°w's  down  to  the 

stream.   Do  not  fail  to  follow  on  across  the  log  bridge  and  up  as  close  to  the  fall 

tho^\Can  g°  WIth°Ut  ge"ing  SOaked-  The  "few  will  well  reL  you  although 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  picture  owing  to  the  spray.  PYi      '  ° 

less  once  the  hid°nf  t?  V'6'7  Ste,f R.  ?,fi?n  a  short  distance  ff»  the  fall,  doubt- 
W  ™        n         °    the  Stream-   Whlle  the  ascent  lasts  it  is  probably  the  steepest 

ome  of  the   ,ied1,<:0Unter  ^  S'  trip  to  the  Valle*  »&"  you'should  c  hub 

toSrf 'the fKlT tamS'  •  IfX°U  have  a  %ood  head'  ^t  the  view  down  on 

top  ot   the  fall  from  the  summit.  The  place  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  a  very 

dangerous  one,  but  by  laying  down  Hat  there  is  but  little  risk  X 

from  tins  point  there  is  a  long  ascent,  but  among  the  trees  can  be  caught 
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many  fine  views  of  the  Liberty  Cap,  Half  Dome,  Cloud  ,  Rest ^^£g? 
High  Sierra.      Mount  Starr  King  is  also  very  prominent   ™.m /"'^J0 Taff 
the  Illilonette,  or  South  Fork  Canon,  you  keep  on  to  GlaaerPomt     About n 
a  mile  from  the  latter  is  the  point  from  vvh.ch  to  get  a  magnificent  v,ew 
Half  Dome,  though  this  shows  the  back  or  rounded  side 

There  will  still  be  time  for  you  to  get  he  genial  McCauley, w™  *ee^  ™ 
little  hotel,  to  stand  on  the  projecting  rock   su  spended ^'^e  Mahomet so on 
between  earth  and  heaven,  some  3,2oofeet  from  the  ^andW'mp 
ture  taken;  and  possibly  if  early  enough  in  the  season  also  to  visit  Sentinel  Dome, 

plishing  it    and  ^^P^^^ST^  can  either  descend  the  trail 

-°^h*rssB\ssr^^sr^tv^.  *,,- 

Mp»2..Wr"ong.  —  »J  ™"  <"*»  "»  d™""  °"'°<"  "  '"  """ 

benefit  from  his  timely  hints. 

. -»— •  •  ♦ — ' 

THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  ART. 

[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 
BY  JOHN    BARTLETT. 

The  ideal  not  the  literal,  rendering  of  nature  is  generally  accounted  the 
pecuUar  function  of  art;  but' the  truth  is  the  ideal  of  the  greatest  painters  and 
qmlntors  is  not  far  removed  from  the  matter-of-fact. 

C  superb  horses  of  the  Elgin  marbles  are  almost  fac-svmles  of  beautiful 

liViDSoTbtl™sethSe  gods  and  heroes  approximated  human  forms  '-smuch  as  the 
Greeks  had  ample  opportunity  for  comparison,  denied  us  by  the  exigencies  or 
modern  life,  winch  compel  us  to  keep  our  shapes  of  beauty  swathed  m  thick 

SarThftrue  ideal  is  not  something  removed  from  nature,  but  the  expression  of 
the  taste  in  selection  and  combination  of  familiar  things;  and  the  closer  the  artist 
clings  to  objective  realities,  the  greater  is  his  work  accounted. 

Now  it  is  sometimes  claimed  for  photography,  by  its  over-zealous  champion  , 
that  its  intense  realism  in  the  translation  of  the  external  world  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  its  art  status. 


To  be  consistent  with  the  definition  of  idealism,  one  might  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  a  subject  happily  selected  by  the  camera  directly  from  nature  would 
entitle  the  photographer  to  the  credit  due  to  invention,  inasmuch  as  the  mere 
faculty  of  inventing  a  subject  does  not  demand  so  quick  and  keen  a  perception 
of  the  beautiful  as  the  discovery  in  nature  of  what  is  just  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  art,  which  escapes  the  observation  of  ordinary  people. 

But  one  cannot  consistently  affirm  that  the  pencil  of  light  does  faithfully 
translate  nature  upon  the  sensitive  film;  that  is,  nature  as  presented  to  our  nor- 
mal vision. 

If  we  lay  aside  the  grave  charges  hitherto  brought  against  photography,  of 
falsifying  nature,  m  the  incorrect  rendering  of  color  into  monochrome,  a  fault 
which  the  orthochromatic  processes  are  fast  correcting,  still  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
mit that  in  the  disposition  of  light  and  shade  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
photograph  and  the  painting,  a  difference  which  justifies  the  painter's  method 
rather  than  the  photographer's. 

Let  us  examine  a  painting  and  a  photograph  of  the  same  subject,  a  hi°-h 
tower  or  steeple  against  a  clear  bright  sky. 

In  the  photograph  we  shall  see  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  or  steeple  is 
in  much  stronger  light  than  the  bottom,  whilst  in  the  painting  or  engraving  the 
higher  part  is  darker  than  the  lower. 

Now  which  is  correct  ?  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  a  high  tower  against 
a  cloudless  sky  receives  greater  illumination  at  the  top  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
light  than  at  the  bottom,  just  as  the  photograph  renders  it? 

Does  the  painter  then  violate  nature  to  create  artistic  effect?  Surely  his 
method  is  the  more  pleasing  and  picturesque;  but  how  can  it  be  contrary  to 
nature  and  yet  true  and  beautiful? 

One  cannot  conceive  how  any  such  glaring  violation  of  nature  can  result  in 
artistic  pleasure;  how  a  method  seemingly  so  opposed  to  common  sense,  and 
apparently  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  actual  order  of  things  can  be  justified- 
and  yet  justice  must  give  the  verdict  for  the  painter. 

Art  must  represent  nature  as  it  is  presented  to  our  senses,  not  as  thines  actu- 
ally are.  fa 

But  why  does  the  high  tower  against  a  cloudless  sky  show  the  upper  part 
dark  to  our  vision?  We  must  have  recourse  to  a  physiological  reason  for  an 
explanation. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  retina  which  shows  itself  when  we  exercise  the 
eye,  and  which  has  its  influence  in  works  of  art.  If  we  place  a  bright  silver  coin 
upon  a  dark  table  and  center  the  eye  upon  it  for  a  few  minutes,  when  we  remove 
the  coin  for  an  instant  there  is  a  white  spot  in  its  place,  which  almost  immedi- 
ately becomes  black. 

(      If  a  red  wafer  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  is  looked  at  intently   on  remov- 
ing the  wafer  the   spot  will   appear  green.      If  we  look  upon  a  yellow  wafer,  on 
removal  it  will  seem  blue,  the  complementary  color  always  showing  itself.     This 
phenomenon  is  explained  by  supposing  the  nerve  to  be  so  exhausted  bv  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  special  rays  that  it  momentarily  becomes  insensible  to  their 
influence,  and  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  an  opposite   kind  only  is  transmitted  to 
tfie  brain.     Let  us  see  now  how  this  sensibility  produces  an  effect  where  there  is 
Strictly  speaking,  no  color  but  only  light  and  shade,  as  in  the  case  of  our  tower 
against  the  sky.      We  know  rhe   highest  part  of  the   tower  is  in  the  brightest 
illumination,  yet  we  do  not  actually  so  see  it.      It  never  so  appears  to  our  eve. 
Ine  reason  is  obvious;  when  we  look  at  the  steeple  or  tower,  a  great  part  of  the 
retina  is  opposed  to  the  light  of  the  sky,  and  on  shifting  the  eye  to  any  particular 
part,  the  light  which  is  reflected  from  that  part  falls  upon  the'retina  where  it  has 
been   exhausted   by  the   direct   light   from  the  sky,  and  consequently  that   part 
appears  dark.  *  J  F 

A  very  simple  way  of  convincing  one's  self  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  retina 
is  to   look   intently  for  a   minute   at  an   open   window  in   a   room,    and   then 
direct  your  eyes  to  the  wall;    the  panes  will  look  dark,  while  the  mullions  look 

light. 
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Painters  take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  eye.     ™ey  create  an  effect 
not  only  by  the  contrasts  of  lights  and  shades  but  also  by  contrast .of  co.ots. 
The  bright  carnations,  for  instance,  which  in  themselves  would   be  glaringly 
offensive  even  painful  to  the  eye,  are  softened  down  from  their  exaggeration  by 
som    contiguous  colors  which  catch  the  eye  and  affect  the  retina,  1«  - u say  1 U  e 
it  first,  so  that  the  two  impressions  together  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  which 
seems  natural  althongh  it  actually  is  not  so      If  the  coloring  of  a  p.cture  be  too 
warm  with  subtility  of  art  the  painter  introduces  some  color  which  tenders  the 
eveTnsensible  to  the  red  and  yellow  rays  and  increases  the  susceptibility  to    he 
Sue  and  viole  ones.     Every  ray  of  the  warm  red  is  actually  transmitted  to  the 
abut  the  impression  being  modified.by  the  colder  colors  a  portion  of    he 
red  is  for  a  moment  lost,  and  the  picture  appears  less  warm  because  the  opposite 
ays  have  prevailing  influence.     We  never  really  see  all  the  colors  m  then  actual 
decree  of  intensity  at  the  same  time  when  placed  together.     The  eye  alternately 
suffffrom  oneto  theother,  and  there  is  a  modification  of  all.  This  is  the  harmony 
SpaiX  strives  after,     it  is  art,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  .truth  to  nature^ 
When  we  look  at  a  beautiful  landscape  we  do  not  actually  ^  the  colors  a   they 
are  transmitted  by  vibrations  to  the  nerve  of  the  eye.     No  one  who  desires  to 
enjoy  a  lovely  pjspect  ever  fixes  his  eye  intently  upon  any  individual  portion i  of 
a  scene  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  but  the  eye  wanders  over  the  beautiful 
Prospect  and  returns  as  from  a  delightful  excursion.     It  recerves  a  mu  Utude  of 
varied  and  modified  impressions,  and  the  result  is  a  pleasing  picture,  just  such 
as  the  painter  depicts  upon  the  canvas,  only  infinitely  more  beautiful 

If  any  argument  were  needed  to  show  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  this 
physrolo/icaf  peculiarity,  this  optical  *»P«^t^t^«£^£t5 
rather  than  the  eye's  perfection  as  an  optical  instrument  as  advanced  by  the 
school  of  Paley.     For  on  it  depends  our  aesthetic  pleasure  m  landscape. 

For  rendering  of  form  the  human  eye,  guided  by  the  most  dehcate  touch 
cannot  approachgthe  pencil  of  light;  yet  from  the  tribunal  of  art,  judgment  must 
often  be  pronounced  against  photography,  and  the  book  of  the  law  is  again  the 

"^K^fe-P*  has  yielded  marvelous  results  to  science.  For  the 
mathematician  it  has  verified  the  direction  of  the  curve  of  projectiles.  1  o  the 
phSSst^has  revealed  the  curious  muscular  contortions  assumed  during 
animal  locomotion;  but  instaueousness  is  generally  dest rue tive  of  ar 

Painters  do  not  paint  animals  in  motion  in  the  attitudes  Mr  Muybndge  has 
demonstrated  to  be  the  actual  truth.  The  painter  prefers  reality  as  it  presents 
Sf  to  our  visual  sense  to  reality  as  it  is.     The  law  of  the  persistence  of  v.sion 

rnaSItnh°ats  bee^ckariy  demonstrated  that  the  image  impressed  upon  the  retina  re- 
mains there  an  appreciable  space  of  time;  consequently  objects  though  passing 
Continuously  through  an  unbroken  series,  seem  to  the  eye  to  remain  ^h^ 
Instantaneous  photography,  by  isolating  any  special  movement  in  the  series,  really 
destroys  the  whole  idea  of  motion. 

To  compel  the  artist  to  represent  arrested  movement,  an  actual  momentary 
attitude,  because  he  has  to  do  with  a  single  moment  of  time  in  his ^epre^ta- 
tion  would  be  about  as  wise  as  to  force  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  use  of 
those  colors  only  which  do  not  harmoniously  modify  each  other  when  in  juxta- 
position, though  science  can  readily#prove  the  isolated  existence  of  the  three  pri- 
mary colors  in  their  integrity.  '  f 

Lessing,  in  his  critical  essay,  "  The  Laocoon,    tells  us:  _ 

"  All  appearances  of  nature  which  in  their  actual  state  are  but  of  an  instant 
duration,  which  can  be  what  they  are  but  for  a  moment;  all  such  appearances  be 
they  pleasing  or  be  they  horrible,  receive  through  the  prolonged  exlst^ce  ™\™ 
art  gives  them  a  character  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  at  every  repeated  view  we 
take  of  them  the  impression  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  we  turn 
from  the  contemplation  in  weariness  and  disgust. 

"La  Mettrie,  who  had  himself  painted  and  engraved  as  Democntus  the 
laughing  philosopher,   laughs  only  the  first  time    we  look  at  him.       Look  at 
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-ri^ace"'  ^  ^  phil°SOpher  is  converted  into  a  buffoon  and  his  laugh  into  a 

This  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  many  an  instantaneous  photograph  because 
it  represents  the  person,  as  it  were,  petrified  in  the  transient  state,  fixed  forever  in 
a  position  which  could  not  be  preserved  for  more  than  a  single  moment  Bv  its 
scrupulous  adherence  to  reality  it  takes  away  the  very  appearance  of  reality  mo- 
tion, lite,  action.  Ji 
_  .  The  greatest  painters  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  simulation  of  motion 
Cures'  P1CtUreS*      Reubens  was  Pre-eminently  successful  in  giving  action  to  his 

Fuseli  describes  the  elements  of  his  pictures  as  -swept  along  in  a  <ruif  0f 
colors,  as  ^herbage,  trees  and  shrubs  are  whirled,  tossed  and  absorbed  by^an  in- 
undation. _  I  here  is  a  picture  of  his  representing  a  rustic  wedding,  filled  with 
figures  dancing,  romping  and  rolling  on  the  ground;  a  wonderful  display"  of 
varied  attitudes,  which  creates  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of  motion  in  a  masterly 
manner,  ^ 

Constantin  in  his  -  Idees  Italiennes,"  has  remarked  that  " the  rapidity  and 
suddenness  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  mother  of  the  demoniac  boy  in 
Raphaels  great  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  is  such  that  the  draperies  have  not 
f™  to  follow  the  impulse  of  her  body.  She  alone  has  turned.  Her  girdle 
eft  behind  by  her  movement,  seems  to  be  placed  awry,  but  we  soon  perceive 
that  if  she  were  to  return  to  her  former  attitude  it  would  be  in  its  proper  place 

Raphael  always  leaves  around  his  figures  the  space  necessary  to  indicate 
the  position  in  which  they  were  at  the  moment  immediately  preceding  that  chosen 

left  be^fnTthem  »       "  ^  ^^  ^  t0  ^  UP  the  V°id  which  they  have  thus 

fio-  *liS  ^Ulthat  RaPhael  succeeds  in  giving  a  spontaniety  of  movement  to  his 
figures  which  is  truly  marvelous. 

Instances  may  likewise  be  selected  from  the  works  of  Titian,  in  which  the 

te^ZTJru0Tn  and.anima*on  is  masterly  portrayed.  In  a  small  picture 
representing  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  in  the  garden,  the  Magdalene  seems  fairly 
to  run  forward  to  meet  the  Lord,  her  streaming  hair  and  drapery  denoting  the 
utmost  rapidity  of  action  while  the  hand  stretched  forth  to  touch  him  is  suddenly 
checked  at  his  words  "Touch  me  not." 

I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  originals  of  the  great  masters  but 
even  in  the  engravings  and  photographs  which  are  accessible,  the  indescribable 
charm  of  motion  is  not  lost. 

mJH^f.  Ange!°  iS  £*  in  i!lustration  of  the  Power  of  conveying  the  idea  of 
motion  by  suggestion,  but  we  have  cited  enough  examples.  Even  amongst  the 
^Z^r'T  T,Z  find,t«e  Previous  position  of  the  figure  indicated  by  the 
Sr,  ,  7 ,  thwPr,el  ,S  dLSp0Sed  uP°n  the  ground  or  «P°n  some  near 
m  nte'r  tfA  ,  ^'^  "^  PhotoSraPher  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
fn  trans  In   1   '7  "?  convc>:  the  id.ea  of  m°h«n.  rather  than  to  seek  for  action 

solated       Vhi  ?T     A,  tran,SIent  atliUKlC  ""*  indeed  be  dePicted  b«  not 

JS edl  JJ1*?  must„be  other  ob'ecte  associated  to  carry  the  mind  from  one 
phase  to  the  other,  so  that  it  wean-  not  of  the  perpetual  sameness. 

Dedes,0nk1?SMPPOrtable,d0,tl,°f  StatU6S  °f  her06S  bec°me>  uPon  their  solitary 
pedestals,  with  arms  extended,  forever  holding  the  uplifted  sword.  Yet  place  the 
same  figure  in  the  same  attitude  in  a  painting,  marching  at  the  head  of  a  victori- 
°Tfh°57'th.stream.lng  banners,  and  the  mind  has  something  to  turn  to  for 
relief  and  the  impression  is  strong  and  full  of  enjoyment 

With  what  delight  have  we  watched  the  wonderful  play  of  sunlight  upon  the 

ofTeir  beaeu?"an'  "  **"*  ^"^  °m  Came'aS  §ave  so  ^«K 

What  has  the  sensitive  film,  with  its  quick  perception,  done  with  those  pecu- 
.ar  elo       tec  st      ks  Qf  e         Wfti       u  ht  w|]|4  excP  e  th.  t'he°SeaPnetCeU 

which  not  only  interpret  the  form  of  the  large  masses  of  water,  but  also  the  shape 
ol  the  tiny  waves  sculptured  upon  their  surface? 

J  he  instantaneous  photograph  reveals  the  truth,  but  the  vision  of  beauty  has 
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v„nisW  "Truth  is  not  beauty"  here.  In  the  photograph,  in  place  of  the  lines 
oH  gh presented  to ou°  vision,  we  have  but  rounded  dots  of  the  reflected  .mage 
of  thVsuPn  which  become  elongated  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  are  so  ,m- 

P"  wteTbreakmgupon  the  beach,  for  similar  reasons,  appear  different  to  our 
eyes  from  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  same.  Jhe  .mpress.on  we  recerve  ,s 
not  of  any  single  wave  movement,  but  the  resultant  of  the  rapid  presentational 

several  movements  in  succession. 

The^pacity  of  instantaneous  pictures  of  waterfalls,  and  the  transparency  of 
real  ones,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  physiological  cause— the  infirmity  of  our 
vision. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  NEGATIVE? 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin. 

In  regard  to  the  important  question,  To  whom  does  the  negative  belong?  As 
the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  asked  for  their  opinions,  I  will  give  you  mine. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  owner  of  the  studio  is  the  lawful  owner  of  the  negative, 
which  he  pavs  for  the  making  of,  as  well  as  the  pictures  that  are  produced  from 
the  negative.'  If  the  operator  furnished  the  materials,  the  plates  and  necessary 
chemicals  that  it  takes  to  make  the  negative,  then  the  operator  is  the  owner  of 
the  negative.  I  do  not  think  the  customer  owns  the  negative  unless  he  makes 
an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  studio  to  that  effect,  selling  the  negative  and 
pictures  for  a  specified  sum.  Respectfully  yours, 

F  A.  W.  Bulger. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  general  styles  of  portraiture  for  the 
last  few  years.     Any  departure  from  the  stereotyped  form,  we  imagine,  will  be 
quite  acceptable  to  the  photographic  fraternity.     Mr.  Rockwood   has  furnished 
us  with  a  suggestion  which  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  his  customers. 
While  Mr.  Rockwood  has  intended  it  principally  for  children's  pictures,  he  has 
found   it  to  be  of  great  interest  to  adult  sitters.     Concerning  children,  such  a 
special  interest  and  fascination  attaches  to   the  various  moods  and  expressions 
exhibited  in  children's  pictures,  that  all  phases  of  the  youthful  sitter  are  of  value 
to  parents.      Mr.    Rockwood,    in    common   with  many   photographers,  has  ex- 
perienced the  dilemma  which  often  occurs  from  his  customers  being  desirous  of 
having  copies  from  various  negatives  in  one  dozen   pictures.      He  therefore  de- 
vised what  he  has  called  the  -Triplex"  portrait,  which  seems  to  cover  the  emer- 
gency, and  gives  three  different  poses  on  one  cabinet  card,  virtually  securing  to 
his  customers  three  dozen  pictures.   The  size  is  such  as  will  admit  of  going  upon 
a  cabinet  card  without  any  changes  other  than  putting  the  imprint  upon  the  side 
of  the  card  instead  of  on  the  end.    He  has  generously  given  this  to  the  fraternity; 
but,  in  order  to  save  some  trouble  in  answering  correspondents,  has  had  prepared 
directions  for  his  methods  of  procedure.      He  has  therefore  authorized  us  to  say 
for  him  that  he  will  send  examples  of  his  pictures  for  a  small  price,  including  in- 
structions, the  charge  being  made  to  cover  expenses,  etc.      He   prefers  to  send 
four  examples  as  better  illustrating  his  method  of  working.      The  success  of  the 
new   picture  has  been  absolutely  instantaneous,  and  the  Triplex  has  become  a 
household  word.      Such  of  our  readers  as  have  an  interest  in  this  matter  will  ad- 
dress Mr.  Rockwood,  1 7  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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LYNN    CAMERA   CLUB. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  amateur  photographers  of  Lynn  met  on  Tues- 
day last,  and  organized  the  "  Lynn  Camera  Club/'  with  officers  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Drew,  Esq.;  Secretary,  O.  T.  Dewhurst;  Executive  Committee, 
Messrs.  Hoyt,  Bacheller  and  Dewhurst.  The  club  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  for  rooms  an  old  gallery  in  the  center  of  the  city,  which  has  been  refitted 
up  and  a  dark  room  14  feet  square  added,  a  very  important  feature,  as  you  will 
see.  With  a  present  membership  of  about  twenty-five,  and  something  like  thirty 
or  forty  amateurs  in  the  city  whorn  we  have  been  unable  to  reach  yet,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  successful  organization,  more  especially  as  the  most  enthusi- 
astic members  are  the  first  business  men  of  the  city.  As  a  desire  for  mutual 
benefit  has  drawn  the  Lynn  amateurs  together,  so  they  are  anxious  to  receive 
recognition,  advice  and  assistance  from  those  most  experienced  in  this  science, 
and  as  such  they  appeal  to  you.       Yours  sincerely,      O.  T.  Dewhurst, 

January  4,  1888.  Secretary  Lynn  Camera  Club. 

[We  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  help  the  club  in  any  way,  and  shall  give 
their  proceedings  full  publication  if  they  will  but  supply  us  with  reports 
promptly.— Eds.] 

*■  •»  ■« 

THE  BULLETIN  FOR  1888. 
In  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  for  the  past  year,  we  have  no  cause 
to  feel  ashamed   of  the  work  we  have  done;   and  the  character  of  the  material 
in  its  pages  still  remains   second    to  none   in  the   United    States.     We  might 
make  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors;  but  what  important  worker 
in  the  science  and  art  of  photography  has  not  been  represented  in  its  pages? 
Each    notable   discovery  has    been    faithfully   recorded,  often    in   the    words  of 
the  discoverer  himself.     Every  new  process  and  method  of  manipulation  that 
had  the  slightest  merit  or  originality  has  been  presented  to  the  readers  of  our 
journal.    What  better  series  of  papers  of  lasting  value  ever  appeared  in  a  magazine 
than  those  of  W.  Jerome  Harrison  on  the  literature  of  our  art?     These  pages  of 
our  journal  will  become   more  and   more  valuable  as  the   years  roll   on,  and 
coming  generations  will   be  thankful   to  our  Editors  for  their  wise  decision  to 
publish  them  so  fully.     Another  series  of  articles  of  eminently  practical  value  are 
those  on  Carbon  Printing,  by  Max  Bolte.     These  papers  have  been  copied  ver- 
batim in  the  European  journals,  thus  bearing  testimony  to  their  practical  value. 
Papers  like  these  alone  are  worth  a  year's  subscription   to  the  Bulletin.     They 
were  very  expensive  to  produce,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  they  were  well  appre- 
ciated by  our  subscribers,  and  we  shall  continue  to  furnish  such  practical  papers 
during  the  coming  year.      Again  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
our  Foreign  Correspondence.     This  still  remains  superior  to  the  like  correspond- 
ence of  any  other  American  photographic  journal,  and  will  continue  to  be  as 
important   a   feature   of  this  journal   in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
1  hrough  this  correspondence  one  of  the  most  important  of  modern  photographic 
inventions  has  been  placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  promptly,  and  as 
a  result  has  led  to  an  improvement  of  the  invention  in  American  hands  that  is 
destined    to  play  a  most  important  part   in  future  instantaneous   photography. 
We  refer  to  the  Gadicke  and  Miethe  magnesium  mixture  for  instantaneous  pho- 
tography at  night,  and  its  subsequent  improvement  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Piffard. 
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The  end  of  this  important  invention  is  not  yet  apparent,  but  great  results  may 

be  exDected  of  it. 

In  the  matter  of  reports  of  Photographic  Societies  and  Associations  we  have 
given  our  readers  the  fullest  details  possible  without  being  verbose  and  filling 
up  our  pages  with  material  that  has  only  a  local  interest.  This  feature  of  the 
Bulletin  is  a  source  of  considerable  expense,  but  we  are  always  ready  to  give 
publicity  to  any  interesting  meetings  of  photographic  societies,  for  these  are  the 
life  of  our  art.  We  should  like  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  organizations  to 
feel  that  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  are  always  open  to  the  reports  of  proceedings 

of  such  societies. 

Our  Question  Column  still  holds  its  well-earned  reputation  amongst  both 
amateur  and  professional  photographers.  It  is  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure 
to  our  editors,  and  appears  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  our  subscribers. 

A  glance  over  the  index  in  the  last  issue  will  convince  every  fair-minded 
reader  that  we  have  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  do,  made  the  Bulletin  the 
most  complete,  practical  photographic  journal  in  America— a  credit  to  the  editors 
and  their  able  staff  of  contributors. 

Such  are  some  of  the  good  things  we  have  done  for  the  readers  of  this  journal 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  future  we  shall  do  as  much  and  more,  for  we  have 
a  number  of  improvements  in  contemplation  that  will  add  still  more  to  the  value 
of  the  Bulletin  as  a  journal  for  both  the  professional  and  amateur  photographer. 
Among  other  things,  we  have  in  hand  negotiations,  looking  to  an  extension  of  our 
European  correspondence,  from  a  writer  the  work  of  whose  pen  is  as  familiar  as 
his  practical  knowledge  of  our  art  is  well  known. 

In  the  future  we  shall  continue  to  illustrate  the  Bulletin  in  the  same  elabo- 
rate manner  that  we  have  followed  in  the  past.  This  feature  of  the  journal  alone 
is  a  most  valuable  one.  The  pictures  we  present  from  time  to  time  are  always 
interesting,  either  as  studies  in  portraiture  or  landscape,  or  as  examples  of  unique 
processes  or  methods  of  a  novel  character  in  negative  making  or  photo-mechan- 
•  ical  printing.  Many  valuable  suggestions  are  to  be  found  in  these  object  lessons 
of  our  art,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
Bulletin  as  a  photographic  instructor. 

You  have  our  promise  for  the  future;  you  can  see  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  Now,  readers,  we  ask  you  to  second  our  efforts  as  well  in  the  coming  year 
as  you  have  in  the  year  gone  by.  Send  in  your  subscriptions  early.  Remember 
that  the  more  subscribers  we  get  the  better  we  can  make  the  journal;  for  we  feel 
their  encouragement,  and  are  constantly  spurred  on  to  greater  and  greater  im- 
provements in  the  journal.     Help  us  and  we  will  most  certainly  help  you. 

The  Publishers. 

»    ♦    m 

For  Recuperation.— Gentleman  (looking  for  country  board)  — "  How  far 
from  City  Hall  ?" 

Farmer — "  Forty  minutes.3' 

Gentleman — "Near  station  ?  " 

Farmer — "Five  minutes." 

Gentleman— "Plenty  of  trains?" 

Farmer — "Twenty  each  way." 

Gentleman—"  How  early  can  I  get  New  York  papers  ?  " 

Farmer — "  Seven  o'clock." 

Gentleman— "I'll  try  it  for  a  week.  My  system  is  all  run  down,  and  my 
physician  says  I  must  have  absolute  rest." 


WORDS  OF  CHEER  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
I  have  already  taken  the  Bulletin  three  years.   It  is  invaluable  to  every  am- 
ateur who,  like  myself,  pursues  photography  with  special  reference  to  its  scien- 
ce side'  A.  L.  Colton, 

Astronomical  Observatory,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Kindly  renew  my  subscription  to  your  ever  valuable  Bulletin  for  1888. 

Louis  L.  Blake. 

The  magazine  is  always  a  favorite  with  us.  A.  C.  Campbell, 

Bridgeport  Camera  Club. 

I  do  not  wish  to  continue  my  subscription  to  the .    The  Bulletin  is  so 

far  ahead  of  any  other  publication  that  I  can  be  perfectly  contented  with  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.     I  should  be  at  a  great  loss  without  the  Bulletin 
Please  keep  my  subscription  in  force  until  I  notify  you  to  the  contrary,  and  send 
me  bill  without  further  orders.  George  S.  Middlebrook. 

_  I  forgot  to  send  my  subscription  by  last  mail  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
doing  so  now.     I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  Bulletin. 

H.  M.  Perkins,  Shanghai,  China. 

I  find  we  cannot  get  along  without  the  Bulletin.  We  want  to  keep  posted 
or  our  business  is  gone.  c  H<  Sylvester. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  the  Bulletin  promptly,  for  I  assure  you 
I  often  find  in  its  pages  something  of  real  value  to  me  in  my  every-day  work, 
besides  keeping  me  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  art.  John  C.  Gray. 

Inclosed  find  $3  for  Bulletin.  You  are  publishing  the  best  journal  I  have 
seen  for  information.  a  L   Yeomans. 

It  has  been  very  fine  this  year;  and  I  cannot  think  of  doing  without  the 
BuLLETIN-  George  N.  Moore. 

I  will  just  add  that  the  Bulletin  is  the  best  photographic  papei  published 
I  have  tried  nearly  all  of  them,  but  the  Bulletin  is  »  'way  ahead."    I  could  not 
get  along  without  it.  G   j   Sturm< 

Please  find  inclosed  P.  O.  O.  for  my  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  for  1888. 
I  could  not  think  of  doing  without  the  Bulletin.  P.  Ersly. 

Please  continue  to  forward  the  Bulletin  for  1888.  I  don't  see  how  I  am 
ever  going  to  get  along  without  it  any  more.  Harold  Sands, 

Nottingham,  England. 

Inclosed  find  postal  note  for  Bulletin  for  1888.  Thanking  you  for  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received  through  your  valuable  journal, 

Yours  respectfully,  Charles  Brockway. 
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Our  first  lantern  slide  exhibition  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  given  Tuesday,  January  3,  1888, 
at  our  hall  in  Reynolds  Arcade. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE 
-PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

Regular  meeting  December  20th,  Presi- 
dent Croughton  in  the  chair. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees: 

Committee  of  Arrangements:  Messrs.  Mat- 
hews, Hagreen,  and  Croughton. 

Reception  Committee:  Messrs.  C.  F.  Hovey, 
Guebelle,  and  Player. 

Press  Committee:  Messrs.  Kerrigan,  Wil- 
liams, and  Punnett. 

Discussions  followed  regarding  the  advisa- 
bility of  using  tickets  at  the  coming  lantern 
exhibition  to  be  given  by  the  Section. 

President  Croughton  then  proceeded  to 
read  his  paper,  entitled  ' '  A  New  Mode  of 
Positive  Printing,"  which  he  afterwards  illus- 
trated by  producing  some  beautiful  landscape 
and  portrait  opals.  This  method  has  some 
great  advantages  over  the  old  way.  As  the 
picture  is  printed  and  developed  separate  from 
its  ultimate  support,  it  follows  that  its  loss 
from  incorrect  exposure  or  development  does 
not  result  in  the  loss  of  the  opal  plaque  or 
whatever  the  intended  support  may  be. 


The  morning  after  the  dreadful  fire  and  ex- 
plosions from  which  the  city  suffered  on  the 
22d  ultimo,  the  amateur  photographers  ap- 
peared in  full  force,  and  pictures  were  made 
of  the  ruins  and  the  break  in  the  naphtha 
pipe  line,  which  no  doubt  will  prove  beneficial 
to  somebody  in  the  lawsuits  which  will  cer- 
tainly follow. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Section  on 
the  evening  of  January  3d,  the  many  friends 
of  the  members  who  had  gathered  in  the  large 
lecture  room  of  the  society  were  entertained 
with  a  lantern  exhibition,  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son.  The  slides  were  arranged  so  as  to  show 
the  different  modes  of  making  them;  and 
although  views  of  Rochester  and  vicinity 
showed  up  in  full  force,  views  of  the  Orient 
were  not  lacking.  For  the  latter  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J.  E.  Dumont  and  the  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  and 
hope  some  time  to  be  able  to  pay  our  indebted- 
ness by  an  exchange  of  Rochester  slides. 

President  Croughton  furnished  some  fine 
views  of  New  Orleans,  Jeff  Davis  and  family, 
etc.  Messrs.  Hovey  and  Williams  also  con- 
tributed to  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  the 
evening.  When  the  entertainment  was  about 
one- quarter  over,  one  of  the  condensers  cracked 
and  reflected  on  the  screen  like  the  shadow  of 
a  plume  on  a  lady's  hat,  and  tended  somewhat 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  following  slides. 
Much  credit  is  due  Messrs.  Croughton,  Mat- 
hews and  Hagreen  as  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. Our  next  lantern  exhibition  will  be 
given  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  on  which  our 
meeting  night  comes. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Milton  B.  Punnett. 
Secretary. 


Built  with  Blood  Money.— Two  friends 
are  walking  along  the  street.  One  of  them, 
pointing  to  a  house,  says  : 

"  There's  a  beautiful  place,  but  it's  enough 
to  make  a  man  sad  to  look  at  it." 

"Why  so?" 

«  On  account  of  its  history;  for,  despite  its 
calm  and  serene  surroundings,  it  was  built 
upon  the  groans,  tears,  wailmgs  and  blood  ot 
widows,  orphans,  old  men  and  struggling 
women."  .    .,   ,  •, 

"You  don't  say  so.  Was  it  built  by  a  rail- 
road monopolist  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  by  a  dentist."— Arkansas  trav- 
eler. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  .  $2  50 

Treasurer 1 00  00 

Air  Brush  Manufacturing  Co 26  00 

Messrs.  Bonte,  Chicago 30  00 

Brown  &  Goldsmith 20  00 

E,  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co 155  00 

"                          2  50 

A.  J.  Anderson 48  25 

Acme  Burnishing  Company 70  00 

Gayton  A.  Douglas  &  Co 20  00 

Buchanan,  Bromley  &  Co. . 30  00 

"                        2  50 

J.  W.  Bryant 150  00 

Collins  Manufacturing  Company .  .  48  75 

G.  Cramer 125  00 

J.  P.  Cheyney 22  50 

John  Carbutt 2  50 

Mr.  Dempster 250 

Theodore  Endean 20  00 

Benjamin  French  &  Co 20  00 

W.  D.  Gatchell 20  00 

H.  H.  Hyatt 25  00 

Harris  Photo  Stock  Company  ....  20  00 

S.  G.  &  R.  B.  Israel 20  co 

Knapp  &  Caldwell  81  25 

H.  Lieber  &  Co '. 20  00 

Mullett  Brothers 2250 

George  Murphy 22  50 

Mcintosh  Battery  Company 39  00 

Mr.  Xewcomb 25  00 

Carroll  Ross 20  00 

J.  Rosenthal  &  Co 41  50 

Riemer  &  Katz 2  50 

Smith  &  Harrison 30  00 

Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co 25  co 

J.  C.  Somerville 22  50 

Mr.  Shepherd 20  00 

Stanley  Dry  Plate  Company 60  00 

Wilson,  Hood  &  Co 20  00 

O.  C.  White 20  00 

John  Voting 23  75 

Acme  Copying  Company 35  00 

L.  W.  Seavey 125  co 

A.  Armburster 20  00 

T.  M.  Starr 20  00 

N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co 20  00 

Hiram  J.  Thompson 30  00 

Eagle  I  >ry  Plate  Company 50  00 

Allen  Brothers 25  00 

M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company    .  127  50 

Thomas  H.  McCollin  &  Co 29  25 

Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  .  87  50 

James  W.  Queen  &  Co 30  00 

Smith  &  Patlison 87  50 

Edward  Davis 60  00 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Company .  .  162  50 

Blair  Camera  Company I  ,  00 

Mr.   Prince \  T96  88 

Treasurer 100  00 

W.  1 1 .  Walmsley  &  Co 30  00 

Sheen  &  Simpkinson 25  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Postage $1  00 

Typewriting 2  50 

Postage I  00 

Stationery   1  25 

Typewriting 1   75 

Postage 80 

Telegram 25 

Postage 1  50 

Telegram 25 

Telegram 40 

Postage  2  00 

Four  bolts  of  cloth 10  14 

Postage 50 

Expressage 355 

Tacks 60 

Messenger 25 

Hardware      (hammers, 

tacks,  etc.) 3  35 

Cloth 8  00 

Two  freight  handlers. .  4  00 

Watchman  (Howard). .  2  00 

Janitor,  for  towels I  00 

Sign  painting I  00 

Workmen 4  50 

Workmen 27  00 

Stationery    and     books 

for  judges I  25 

Messenger 50 

Workmen 14  50 

Workmen 2650 

Copying  entries 3  00 

Boy,  one  week 2  00 

Workmen 8  00 

Postage 1  50 

Telegram 30 

Workmen 4  00 

Messenger 50 

Lock  for  tin  box 90 

Workmen 27  50 

Packing  register 50 

Expressage 150 

Postage 1  00 

Telegram 50 

Minute  book  (Executive 

Committee) I  75 

Envelopes 25 

Expressage I  50 

Postage 1  00 

"      1  88 

Mailing  150  circulars. .  I   50 

Expressage 60  N 

Telegram 86 

Postage 50 

Expressage 1  70 

Telegrams  (two) 50 

Telegram 60 

Typewriting I   50 

Postage 50 

Telegram 50 

Paid    G.    M.    Carlisle, 

Treasurer $MC3  25 

Paid    G.    M.    Carlisle, 

Treasurer 200  00 

Paid    G.     M.     Carlisle, 

Treasurer 231    75 

Paid     ('..     M.     Carlisle, 

Treasurer 666  95 


$187  68 


$2,739  63 


2,55i  95 
$2,739  63 


Rochester,  N.  y., 

December  22, 


1887. 


II.  S.  Bellsmith, 

Secretary. 
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ST.  LOUIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
The  regular  meeting,  held  on   December 
20th,  was  called  to  order  by  President  Bain. 

The  minutes  of  December  5th  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Membership 
Committee,  Rev.  William  Johnston,  of  East 
St.  Louis,  was  elected  an  Active  Member,  and 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  notify  him 
thereof. 

The  application  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Kilgen  for 
active  membership  was  received,  and  referred 
to  the  Membership  Committee  for  investiga- 
tion. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  asso- 
ciation adjourned  until  Tuesday,  January  3, 
1888,  at  8  p.m. 

After  adjournment  the  lantern  slides  of  the 
Cincinnati  association,  made  for  the  inter- 
change, were  exhibited,  and  were  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  members. 

William   M.  Butler, 

Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 
Informal  Meeting,  December  21,  1887. 
Vice-President  J.  B.  Gardner  in  the  chair. 
Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
these  monthly  informals  were  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Institute  for  half  an  hour  or  more  before 
the  room  appointed  to  meet  in  was  lighted, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  most  animated 
debate  took  place. 

The  following  quotation  was  made  from  the 
English  translation  of  Vogel's  "Progress  of 
Photography  "  (pages  233-4): 

"  Ordinary  gelatine  emulsion  and  ordinary 
collodion  (solution  of  pyroxylin)  cannot  be 
made  to  mix  in  a  homogenous  manner.  If 
this  be  attempted,  the  matters  dissolved  will 
separate  from  the  mixture.  I  have  succeeded 
in  uniting  both  materials  in  the  same  liquid  by 
choosing  solvents  both  of  gelatine  and  pyroxy- 
lin. 

"Pyroxylin  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  and  al- 
cohol. Formula,  31  grains  of  pyroxylin  in  a 
mixture  of  770  grains  each  of  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid." 

The  discussion  that  this  quotation  provoked 
was  concerning  the  English  translation  of  the 
words  "acetic  acid,"  and  also  the  measurement 
of  the  liquids  mentioned,  by  grains  in  place  of 
liquid  drams  and  ounces. 

It  was  asserted  by  one  of  the  contestants 
"  that  pyroxylin  is  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 


commonly  known  and  used  in  this  country, 
and  that  none  of  our  American  photographers 
are  in  the  habit  of  weighing  liquids." 

This  was  replied  to  by  a  member,  who  said 
that  the  acid  referred  to  was  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  the  weight  of  the  liquids  had  been 
retained  because  it  was  the  most  accurate  way 
of  stating  a  formula. 

The  disputants  then  switched  off  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  French  and  English  systems 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  finally  made  the 
compromise  that  to  those  educated  in  the 
French  and  German  schools  the  metric  sys- 
tem was  the  most  natural  and  easy;  and  to 
American  and  English  scholars,  the  English 
system  taught  for  many  generations. 

When  the  chairman  formally  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  Mr.  P.  Duchochois  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  the  flash  light,  by  stat- 
ing that  he  had  lately  made  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  different  compounds  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  most  efficient  he  had 
thus  far  found  was : 

Gun  cotton 12  grains. 

Magnesium  powder. .    12       " 
Chlorate  of  potash . .     5       " 

A  discussion  now  arose  respecting  the  use 
of  gun  cotton  in  the  compound,  and  it  was 
pronounced  by  some  of  the  disputants  as  of 
little  or  no  value  in  making  the  light  effective 
photographically.  Several  different  methods 
of  firing  the  powder  were  spoken  of,  and  the 
one  most  approved  was  that  of  Dr.  Piffard, 
which  has  already  been  published  in  the 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  then  called  attention  to  a  gela- 
tine film  transfer  lately  introduced  in  the  mar- 
ket, suitable  for  being  transferred  to  opal 
glass,  wood,  canvas,  or  other  substances,  use- 
ful for  commercial  or  aesthetic  purposes. 

Mr.  Duchochois  gave  in  a  general  way  his 
method  of  making  pyroxylin,  and  stated  that 
he  had  always  been  most  successful  in  his  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  that  the  keeping  prop- 
erties of  the  cotton  were  greatly  improved  by 
washing  it  not  only  in  water,  but  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  next  subject  introduced  was  the  manu- 
facture of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  question 
was  asked,  "  Why  is  it  that  in  mixing  the  sil- 
ver of  different  makers,  after  being  dissolved 
in  water,  that  entirely  different  results  are  of- 
ten produced,  sometimes  advantageously  and 
sometimes  otherwise  ?  ' ' 

The  answer  given  was  that  all  these  makers 
had  their  pet  ways  of  preparing  this  salt,  and 
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their  own  secrets  as  to  how  they  could  best  in- 
troduce it  on  the  market  at  the  least  cost. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  called  attention  to  negatives  he 
had  ruined  by  taking  them  from  the  hypo- 
bath  before  being  perfectly  fixed,  and  exposing 
them  to  light.  He  also  said  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  both  bromide  emulsion  prints 
and  negatives  were  less  durable  than  collodion 
negatives  and  albumen  prints,  and  that  any 
one  who  would  carefully  study  the  nature  of 
gelatine  compounds,  as  used  in  photography, 
would  be  most  likely  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

From  the  remarks  of  others  present  it  was 
quite  evident  that  they  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conviction,  and  hence  the  question  nat- 
urally presented  itself:  "  How  can  gelatine 
plates  and  paper  be  treated  in  order  to  free 
them  from  this  objection  ?  " 

The  answer  was  reserved  for  some  subse- 
quent meeting,  and  it  was  hoped  that  public 
attention  being  thus  called  to  it,  this  problem 
would  no  doubt  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
m  Mr.  Mason  exhibited  a  couple  of  flash 
light  pictures  that  appeared  to  win  the  ap- 
probation of  all  present,  and  inspire  the  ex- 
perimenters in  this  new  feature  in  photography 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  might 
yet  be  made  to  permanently  advance  the  pres- 
ent uses  and  capabilities  of  the  art. 

The  hour  of  closing  (10  p.  m.)  having  arriv- 
ed, all  further  discussion  was  laid  over  to  the 
third  Wednesday  in  January,  1888,  when  it 
was  expected  a  larger  number  of  experts 
would  be  present,  who  greatly  prefer  talking 
photography  to  talking  about  it.          • 


THE  BROOKLYN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  Brooklyn  Camera  Club  was  organized 
at  71  Lincoln  Place,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  3d.  A  very  general  interest  was  taken 
in  its  organization  and  the  Club  is  an  assured 
success.  A  Constitution  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee. 
In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
our  first  election  will  be  held,  which  will  give 
the  meeting  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

After  adjournment  of  the  meeting  a  number 
of  lantern  slides  will  be  exhibited,  as  well  as 
an  interesting  collection  of  prints. 

VVm.  F.  Miller, 

Chairman. 
II.  C.  Mettler, 
M.   E.  Baker, 

Committee. 


PRACTICAL  ESSAYS  ON  Art.  By  John  Burnet. 
Edited  and  published  by  Edward  L.  Wil- 
son, New  York. 

THIS  is  a  handsome  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sets  of  essays 


upon  art  topics  that  were  ever  written.  They 
include  "Composition,"  "Light  and  Shade" 
and  "The  Education,  of  the  Eye."  The  essay 
on  composition  is  illustrated  with  examples 
from  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools  of  painting ;  as  is  also  that 
on  light  and  shade.  The  volume  is  a  handsome 
small  quarto  of  seventy  odd  pages,  and  almost 
as  many  full  page  plates  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples under  discussion.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
artist,  and  every  photographer  who  cares  to 
makes  his  pictures  with  life  and  feeling  in 
them  should  study  the  principles  so  plainly 
taught  by  John  Burnet  in  these  essays.  The 
book  should  be  in  every  studio. 


N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.—C.  W.  B.  writes:  If  you  can  find  time 
to  give  me  any  information  about  the  amateur 
exhibition  at  Boston  next  spring,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged.  Or  will  anything  be  stated  in 
the  Bulletin  to  guide  an  exhibitor  ? 

A.— We  have  already  given  notice  of  such 
an  exhibition,  and  expect  shortly  to  receive 
further  information.  The  rules  will  probably 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  joint  exhibition  in 
New  York  last  spring.  See  Bulletin  for  1887, 
page  37,  January  22;  also  Bulletin  Decern- 
ber  24,  1887,  page  738;  also  write  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Wilder,  Boston  Camera  Club,  50  Bromfield 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.—A.  E.  C.  writes:  Please  let  me  know 
what  fixing  and  clearing  solutions  are  used 
with  hydroquinone,  and  if  they  are  the  same 
as  with  other  developers,  hypo  and  alum  ? 

A.— The  fixing  and  clearing  baths  are  the 
same  as  those  used  with  pyrogallol. 

Q-— J-  C.  N.  writes:  What  are  the  general 
terms  or  conditions  on  which  a  studio  is  run 
on  shares  ? 

^.—Consult  some  brother  photographer 
who  is  working  under  these  conditions.  The 
question  is  a  little  out  of  our  line ;  but  some  of 
our  readers  may  answer  it. 

Q> — J-  A.  W.  writes:  Please  give  us  an  ac- 
count in  the  Bulletin  of  the  best  method  of 
stopping  out  photographs.  We  have  been 
troubled  lately  in  stopping  so  that  it  will  not 
show  in  the  finished  print. 
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^.—Stopping  out  photographs  is  a  truly 
artistic  work,  and  more  can  be  learned  from  a 
practical  artist  than  we  can  give  in  these 
columns.  In  fact  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
learn  this  without  constant  practice. 

Q.—E.  F.  P.  writes:  I  have  lately  had  con- 
siderable annoyance  with  my  prints  turning  a 
yellowish  gray  color,  which  is  a  loss  and  very 
annoying.  I  use  gold  chloride  and  acetate  of 
soda  for  toning,  and  hypo  for  fixing.  I  am 
careful  with  the  baths  and  follow  formulas. 
The  discoloration  occurs  while  in  the  washing 
bath  after  fixing.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  and 
appeal  to  you  for  advice. 

A.— We  cannot  tell  much  about  your  trou- 
ble unless  we  see  the  prints.  But  remember, 
you  must  fume  your  paper  thoroughly,  print 
deeply,  tone  in  an  alkaline  gold  bath,  and 
make  sure  your  hypo  is  good  and  your  wash 
water  of  good  quality. 

Q.—].  M.  J.  writes  :  Please  tell  me  through 
the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  which  is  the 
better  developer  for  bromide  plates,  hydroxy- 
lamine  hydrochlorate  or  hydroquinone,  and 
which  is  the  more  powerful. 

A. Judging  from  the  results  obtained  by 

some  of  the  Bulletin  staff,  we  should  say 
hydroquinone  was  the  best  developer;  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  obtained 
in  a  purer  state  than  hydroxylamine.  Which 
is  the  more  powerful  we  cannot  tell  unless  we 
make  some  comparative  experiments. 

Q.—J.  C.  A.  writes  :  I  am  running  my 
waste  water  through  thick  blotting  paper;  will 
it  save  the  silver  ?  Please  ans^\  er  through 
Bulletin. 


^4._You  will  not  save  the  silver  in  solution 
unless  you  precipitate   it;  then  the   blotting 
paper  will  probably  catch  it  for  you. 
+++++- 

Wum  GtnugUt  with  the  §xoy 
£ltutt<*. 

The  Blair  Camera  Company  have  issued 
a  very  handsome  calendar  for  1888,  a  copy  of 
which  adorns  our  office. 


The  British  Journal  Almanac  for  1888  has 
reached  us  in  the  form  of  an  advance  copy. 
It  has  its  usual  freight  of  good  photographic 
information,  and  all  our  readers  should  secure 
a  copy  early.  

We  are  indebted  to  the  editor  for  a  hand- 
somely bound  copy  of  the  volume  of  the  St, 
Louis  Photographer  for  1 887,  for  which  we 
render  our  best  thanks. 


Marshall  Brothers,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  V.. 
send  us  their  "Yule  Tide  Wish"  in  the  form 
of  a  pretty  card  with  snow-scenes  upon  the 
petals  of  a  pansy.  The  idea  is  an  unique  one 
and  well  carried  out.  These  gentlemen  are 
certainly  uncommonly  successful  with  their 
snow  pictures.  

Sam  C.  Partridge,  of  San  Francisco,  sends 
us  a  neat  little  map  of  California  with  the 
compliments  of  the  season.  We  understand 
that  our  friend  Partridge  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  map  free  to  any  amateur  who  contem- 
plates a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Tendering 
our  thanks  to  our  friend,  we  return  him  the 
wish  for  a  "  Happy  New  Year." 
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THE  MAGNESIUM  FLASH  AND  ITS  DANGER. 
The  reckless  use  of  potassium  chlorate  in  the  magnesium  flash  powders  has 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  that  John  E 
Richardson,  of  Germantown  avenue,  Philadelphia,  was  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  mixture  containing  magnesium,  picric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  for 
photographic  light,  and  that  while  doing  so  the  mass  exploded,  burning  his  face 
and  hands  and  rupturing  his  left  eye.  As  a  result  of  these  injuries  °he  died  a 
few  days  ago. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  idea  has  gained  favor  that  if  von  mix  potassium 
chlorate  with  picric  acid  yon  will  eliminate  the  danger  of  explosion.  This  comes 
from  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  commonest  chemical  properties  of  the 
chlora:e  or  a  dangerous  misrepresentation  of  facts.  We  have  been  most  careful 
ever  since  the  advent  of  these  flash  powders,  to  warn  our  readers  against  the  use 
of  potassium  chlorate  in  them;  and  we  have  repeatedly  condemned  its  use  from 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  we  were  talking  about  and  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards our  fellow-men.  It  is  positively  cruel  to  place  in  the  hands  of  people 
ignorant  of  its  properties  a  percussion  powder  of  the  worst  possible  character 
that  the  slightest  friction  will  cause  an  explosion  in.  And  we  again  unhesita- 
tingly state  mat  any  and  every  powder  containing  potassium  chlorate  combined 
with  any  easily  oxidizable  material,  as  magnesium,  is  dangerous  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Furthermore,    the  presence  of  any  organic    substance  only   aggravates   the 
trouble  and  facilitates  explosion,  unless  present  in  quantities  that  unfit  the  mix- 
ture for  us  specific  purpose,  a  flashing  light.     The   presence  of  picric   acid  in 
these  mixtures,  instead  of  mitigating  the  danger,  only  adds  thereto;  for  this  partic- 
ular compound  is  itself  an  explosive  material,  made  by  treating  carbolic  acid   or 
phenol,  with  nitric  acid,  and  its  compounds  often  explode  by  friction  or  percussion 
indeed    some  years   ago,  this  very  picric  acid  was  proposed  as  a  constituent  of 
a  new  kind  of  gunpowder,  but  the  idea  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  mixture  was  so  readily  exploded  by  friction  or  percussion.    Its  use  then  in 
these  magnesium  mixtures  is  simply  an  aggravation  of  the  dangers  of  anv  mixture 
containing  potassium  chlorate. 

This  latter  salt  also  is  not  held  up  as  dangerous  from  any  theoretical  or  ultra- 

(Copteight,  1888,  by  F.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.) 
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scientific  scruples  that  we  have,   but  from  a  knowledge  of  quae  a  number  of 
Sn  s  mat have  come  under  our  notice  in  the  use  of  potassium  chlorate  m 
Ldtn        Physicians  are   in    the   habit  of  prescribing  tannin  and  potassmm 
llo  Te  in  certain  diseases  of  the  throat,  and  the  druggist  is  directed  to  make  a 
mixture  of  these  two  substances  and  dlssolve   them  in  water  to  make  a  gargle 
Eire  are  on  record  several  cases  where  the  unfortunate  drugget,  ignorant 
ofThe  explosive  character  of  the  mixture,  has  proceeded  to  rub  the  tannin  and 
"potassinmchlorate  together  in  a  mortar,  and  the  friction  has  caused anexpl^on 
with  disastrous  results  to  the  operator  and  those  around  him.      We  never  give  a 
lefure  upon  tnis  particular  salt  that  we  do  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  caution  the 
student    against  any    mixtures  of  it  with  organic   bodies ;   they  are  invanab.y 
•explosive  under  friction  or  percussion. 

After  saying  all  the  above,  our  readers  will  naturally  ask:  "What  then  is  to 
be  dot  yt  have  been  saying  so  much  in  favor  of  this  new  use ,  of  magnesium 
and  the  excellent  results  obtained  with  it?"  The  answer  to  this  is  that  ,t j. 
ZiX  unnecessary   to   use    potassium   ch.orate    in    these    nugnesium   flash 

^rPiffard's  method  with  gun-cotton  works  excellently,  and  there  are  other 
mixture ,  of  magnesium  powder  that  are  just  as  effective  as  those  conta  nmg 
"urn  chlorate.     Our  publishers  have  made  one  of  these  mixtures  wito 
potassinmchlorate,  and  the  results  obtained  are  in  every  way  as  good  as  with 

&ewtrthetwe  mixture  was  flrst  proposed  by  Gadicke  and  Miet£ £ ,« 

once  saw  its  danger  and  were  very  particular  to  warr i  the  readers  o * £uu*n* 
of  the  danger  of  using  it  without  very  great  care^     Having  *tffered ^severely  our 
selves  from  chemical  burns  we  ate  well  prepared  to  talk  upon  this  subject, 
we  hive  1  kindly  a  feelmg  for  our  readers  to  see  them  in  danger  and  not  say  a 

^^pose  to  cal,  back  one  word  that  we  have  said  about  the ;  utility 
and  beauty  of  the  new  magnesium  light;  but  we  most  earnestly  advocate  the  use 
of  oowZ  that  do  not  contain  potassium  chlorate.  With  reasonable  caution 
Isntherpolrscan  be  used  safely;   but  those  with  the  percussion-sensitive 

chlorate,  never. 

. ,— ^-»-*— ► 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
A  new  method  of  obtaining  the  magnesium  flash  light  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  at  the  North  London  Photographic  Society.     This  cons.sts  in  blow 
fngP The  p«e  magnesium  powder,  without  any  admixture,  across  two     «   of 
spirit  lamps  set  one  behind  the  other.     A  bottle  containing  the  powder  stands  a 
Ub  hind  one  of  the  flames,  and  through  a  tightly  fitting  cork  pass  two  glass 
tub  s  one  passing  down  into  the  powder,  the  other  going  only  just   hrough    he 
cork    The   nbe  dipping  into  the  powder  passes  up  through  the  cork   and  then 
turns  over  toward  the  spirit  lamp;  the  second  tube  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a 
ubbe  ball  aid  tubing  to  give  pneumatic  pressure.    A  f*.^  "  f „J£ 
blows  some  of  the  powder  up  the  tube  turned  toward  the  sp.nt  lamp  and  gnes 
a  fllsh  oH ight.     The  use  of  two  spirit  flames  is  to  insure  the  perfect  combustion 
^  the  magnesium  pWer.     This  method  of  obtaining  the  flash  hght  .  due  tc 
Mr.  William  Bishop. 
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The  apphcat.cn  of  photography  to  meteorology  has  often  been  suggested 
and  a  step  m  this  direction  has  recently  been  taken  by  the  Hon.  Ralph  Aber- 
cromb.e,  who  has  taken  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  clouds  in  many  lati- 
tudes and  shown  them  be  ore  the  Royal  Society.  Some  of  these  pictures  are 
published  in  our  contemporary,  Nature,  and  hints  are  given  for  forecasting  the 
weather  from  a  study  of  their  forms  and  groupings. 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  of  the  Photographic  News  has 
repeated  the  experiments  in  obtaining  natural  colors  on  silver  plates  treated 
with  iron  perchloride,  and  has  met  with  some  success. 


Chapman  Jones  recommends  the  following  proceeding  for  eliminating  the 
last  traces  of  sodium  hyposulphite  from  positive  proofs.  After  the  proof  is  fixed 
as  usual  it  ,s  washed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water  and  then  in  a  bath  made 
by  d.ssoly.ng  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  and  diluting  with  water  until  it  is  a  pale 
sherry  color.  The  proof  is  left  in  this  bath  until  the  back  of  it  has  a  faint  blue 
tint  which  indicates  the  complete  elimination  of  the  hyposulphite.  The  blue  tint 
of  the  proof  »  destroyed  by  placing  in  a  bath  of  sulphite  of  soda  mixed  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  very  dilute,  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  in  a  quart  of 
water.  After  this  a  wash  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  leaves  the  proof  ready 
tor  drying.  The  operation  of  treating  with  iodine  solution  should  be  conducted 
in  dishes  of  porcelain  or  glass,  as  those  of  metal  are  attacked  by  the  idodine. 

We  note  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  have  held  the  first  meeting  in  connection  with  the  coming  convention 
This  convention  is  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis  some  time  in  July  next.   Ourreaders 
will  please  take  notice  and  begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  exhibition.     A  full 
report  of  the  meeting  appears  on  another  page. 

A  novelty  in  taking  photographs  comes  to  us  from  Canada.  By  a  system  of 
mirrors  moving  on  hinges,  one  photograph  is  made  to  present  four  views  of  the 
subject-front,  back  and  two  sides.  The  idea  is  said  to  be  a  novel  one,  and  is 
very  likely  to  become  popular  with  the  fair  sex.  Perhaps  somebody  did  this 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  the  students  of  the  Columbian  College  have  just 
organized  a  Camera  Club  with  eight  charter  members.  A.  J.  Houghton  is  Presi- 
dent, and  WD.  Searle,  Secretary.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  friends 
at  any  time  that  they  may  see  fit  to  send  us  any  reports. 


We  are  mdebted  to  Mr.  W  M.  Butler,  of  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Ama- 
teur 1  hotographers,  for  an  invitation  to  their  first  Lantern-slide  Exhibition  We 
are  sorry  that  t.me  and  space  prevented  our  attendance;  nevertheless  we  are  grate- 
ful  for  the.r  kind  consideration,  and  tender  our  good  wishes  to  the  association. 

All  communications  for  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  should  reach  us  by 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  ,ssue,  to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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LETTER   FROM   GERMANY. 

BY    DR.    H.    W.    VOGEL. 

rineh    Ticrht— News  About  Color-sensitive 

skest.  sister  i* ./ «.  - 

C««7«o«  Printing  Paper. 

.    „™  discoverer  has   opened   a  new  road  to   reach  some  interesting 
I*  any  happy  ^coverer ■*»     p  ^  find  Qut  a  siml_ 

land  and  a  great  many  follow  him    very ^soon  t  sometimes 

k*   •   .  ,       Padieke  and  Miethe  were  the  first  to  prove  that  it  can  be 


the  flash, 

could  be  obtained 

done 


air:  rSLZ.  lo^p^nct^n  photography  it  may  have  its  advan- 
tages,  but  not  for  any  other  purpose. 

f™s  ammonium  bromide  in  as  much  water  as  just  neces- 


The  authors  say  further 

s  3-5  gram., . 
sarv    add  4c  c.c.  hot  alcohol  and  then  40  c.c.  of  p!am  4  per  cent,  c 


»AD^«3.Sp™.«r.^MPrTr^^srTMcent'coIlodk* 


This  solution  is 'left  (even  during  emulsionizing)  in  hot  wate, 

«B  Dissolve  5  grams  nitrate  of  silver  in  6.7  c.c.  water  add  50  c.c.  not 
alcohol,' and  then  alcololic  ammonia  (absoiute  alcohol  ^^X^ 
gas)  in  drops,  nnti,  the  precipitate,  ^^^^S^X^ 
again.      After  this,  heat  the  solution  and  add  40  c.c.  pla in  co  v 

part   of   the   silver   salts    separates,  while   adding    the  collodion,   without    any 
harm). 
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"A  and  B  are  then  mixed  by  pouring  A  into  B  under  good  shaking.  The 
result  is  a  coloring  emulsion  of  the  finest  grain.  After  emulsionizing,  one  may 
test  whether  there  is  an  excess  of  bromide  or  not.  The  emulsion  is 'left  stand- 
ing for  two  to  three  hours,  is  then  precipitated  in  the  well-known  manner,  dried 
and  dissolved  in  so  much  alcohol  and  ether  that,  poured  upon  the  plates  and  held 
vertically,  the  flame  of  a  dark  room  lantern  will  just  be  perceptible  through  the 
same.  Something  more  definite  cannot  be  said  in  this  regard,  the  alcohol  and 
ether  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  cotton.  For  the  coloring  of  the  emulsion  an 
alcoholic  eosin  silver  solution  is  applied,  which  is  produced  in  the  following 


manner: 


"  One  gram  eosin  (yellow  shade)  is  precipitated  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, washed  by  decanting,  until  the  water  has  a  deep  red  color,  and  then  a  di- 
luted eosin  solution  is  added  to  change  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  that  may  remain 
into  eosin  silver,  and  then  it  is  filtered.  While  upon  the  filter  it  is  washed  once 
or  twice  with  water  and  then  several  times  with  alcohol,  to  remove  the  water  as 
much  as  possible.  The  filtrate  will  have  less  color  from  time  to  time.  The  eosin 
silver  is  then  (upon  the  filter)  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
alcoholic  ammonia;  the  filtrate  is  then  poured  again  upon  the  filter,  until  the 
former  becomes  of  a  deep  red  color.  Of  this  alcoholic  eosin  silver  solution  so 
much  is  now  added  to  the  emulsion,  that  the  latter  appears  to  be  of  a  deep  pink 
color,  whereupon  it  is  ready  for  use.  In  this  form  the  emulsion  continues  to 
ripen  and  gains  in  sensitiveness.  About  the  limits  of  the  latter,  also  the  begin- 
ning of  decomposition,  we  will  have  to  learn  by  future  experiments.  So  far,  we 
can  say  that  an  emulsion  a  week  old  works  still  brilliantly." 

Eight  days  only  !  Well,  I  prefer  the  old  collodion  emulsion,  which  will 
keep  for  months.  These  gentlemen,  as  seen,  make  eosin  silver,  which  I  was 
the  first,  I  think,  to  apply  in  collodion  as  well  as  in  the  gelatine  process. 

(Particulars  about  eosine  silver  in  collodion  are  published  in  the  Mittheil- 
ungen,  Vol.  XXI  (1885),  page  50;  further,  in  Vogel's  -Photography  of  Colored 
Objects,"  under  the  title:  "  About  the  Color-sensitive  Collodion  Process  without 
Yellow  Glass.") 

The  authors  continue: 

"It  is  best  to  avoid  glass  plates  with  bubble  flaws;  and  only  those  which 
have  been  filed  around  the  edges  should  be  taken.  The  coated  plates  we 
have  used  at  once  (without  drying);  about  the  actual  dry  plate  we  will  report 
later. 

"As  a  developer  we  use  the  pyro-carbonate  of  ammonia  developer,  as  pre- 
scribed for  collodion  dry  plates: 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (saturated) 2Q 

Pyro  solution  (alcohol  1 .  10) 2 

Bromide  of  potassium  (1. 10) j_g    1 

"Three  to  five  drops  of  potassium  bromide  solution  were  sufficient  in  our 
experiments  to  obtain  brilliant  and  clear  negatives." 

Circular  No.  4  contains  several  puffs.  The  inventors  say,  for  instance: 
"The  orthochromatic  action  of  our  collodion  emulsion  is  an  extraordinary 
one;  we  know  of  no  process  with  similar  accomplishment,  except  that  of  Baron 
A.  v.  Hiibl  and  Dr.  E.  Albert.  A  view  of  the  color-table  without  yellow  glass 
on  a  dark  winter  day  gave  the  following  color  effects:  chrome-yellow  stronger 
than  ultramarine,  chrome-orange  equal  to  ultramarine,  chrome-yellow  equal  to 


3« 
cobalt-blue.     By  applying  a  light-yellow  glass,  Vermillion  will  aet  stronger  than 

UUThf  sounds  all  very  niee.      But  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  obtained  quite 
similar  results  with  the  wet  eosine  collodion  without  yellow  glass. 

leave  the  collodion  to  the  inventors,  and  shall  conttnue  to  work  with  the 
eosineXr gelatine  plates,  being  at  least  ten  times  more  sensittve,  bes.des  requir- 

lnS  WitCrdTyellow  glasses  for  color-sensitive  plates,  which  are  only  needed 
for  th    copving  of  oil  paintings,  I  would    remark,  that  turmeric   has  again  been 

e  mmenPdedSfor  the  production  of  yellow  glasses,  partly  in  G«  pa«>5 » 
England  It  has  not  the  least  advantage  over  aurantra,  which  .s  found ^ ,a 
cheSly  pure  compound  in  the  market  and  is  easily  soluble  in  a  coho . 
Turmeric  solution  is  more  troublesome.  The  root  has  to  be  heated  in  alcohol, 
lean  d  filtered,  and  even  then  no  such  preparation  of  uniform  composition  ,s 
obtaTned  as   an    aurantia  solution,  which    is    produced  by  addmg   3  decigrams 

aurantia  to  ioo  c.c.  collodion  (i  J  per  cent.). 

A  out  the  color-sensitive  process  wonderful  propositions  -  -met.mes  read 

so  that  lately  even  chloral  and  quinine  have  been  recommended  for  these  plates. 

Ch    rll  is  a'very  good  medium  to  create  sleep,  and  quinine  exceUent for  *ver 

but  what  both  drugs  have  to  do  with  color  sensitive  plates  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
x  lain       The  nexfmay  probably  be  some  leeches.      The  ^--0^ 

worked  with  some  very  impure  coloring  matters  and  then  took  to  chloral  as  a 

remedy  for  purification.      Whether  quinine    increases  the  durabdity  of  these 

^The^e  tf'color  h.  paper  when  exposed  to  light,  commands  again 
latej  gener/attention.  Costly  books  with  expensive  illustrations,  be.ng  exposed 
for  weeks  to  sunlight,  changed  color  and  have  become  unsalable. 

Professor  Weisne  says,  that  particularly  the  plain  printing  papers  are  subject 
to  turn  g  yellow  quickly,  and  that  this  change  is  principally  an  oxydation  proc- 
ess prodded  by  light,  the  strongly  refractive  rays  being  the £»  <*»£  Gas- 
light has  for  that  reason  no  influence  upon  these  papers,  while  the  electric  1  ht 
endLgers  them.  Late  tests  of  the  writer  lead  to  the  following  results  :  A  plam 
p  in  tnT  aper,  when  submitted  to  a  gas  flame  of  8  normal  candles  at  a  ,  ance 
of  0.75  m.  for  four  months,  day  and  night,  turns  yellow  only  so  muc  as  car be 
accomplished  in  sunlight  within  two  hour,  The  gases  contamed in  ord  n  y 
lighting  gas  do  not  as  such  influence  the  coloration,  even  >f  in  presence  of  large 

^r^rmbustible  products  of  the  gas  flame  are,  even  with  the  presence 
of  oxygen,  not  able  to  produce  any  yellowing  of  the  paper. 

In  badly  ventilated  rooms  lit  with  gaslight  unprotected  papers  may  be  covered 
with  a  brownish  layer  of  soot;  but  this  is  true  for  all  quaht.es  of  paper,  from  the 
finest  to  the  most  common  kind.  „mnorlv  heated 

The  result  is  therefore,  that  gaslight,  in  well  ventdated  and  property  heated 
libraries  or  bookstores,  has  no  injurious  influences  upon  the  plain  printing  paper 

of  books. 

»  ♦  « 

«  The  sailor  hat  that  folds  up  is  nice  for  a  lady  to  travel  in."     A  railroad  car 
is  probably  more  roomy  and  comfortable.  -Korrislown  Herald. 
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DARK    ROOM    ILLUMINATION    EXPERIENCES. 
By  J.  J.  Ac  worth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  London. 

Some  time  since  there  was  some  reference  in  the  Bulletin  to  the  fact  that 
some  American  workers  find  that  there  is  a  considerable  advantage  in  using  a 
yellow  instead  of  a  ruby  light  for  the  dark  room.  I  have  not  myself  had  much 
experience  with  ruby  illumination,  and  that  for  the  reason  that  if  it  be  the  neces- 
sary dark  room  illuminant  I  would  rather  give  up  everything  connected  with 
dark  room  photography.  It  was  some  five  or  six  years  ago  since  I  began  some 
gelatine  emulsion  experiments,  but  the  depressant  effect  of  the  wretched  ruby 
lantern  I  used  soon  caused  me  to  relinquish  all  such  experimental  work. 

About  four  years  ago  canary  medium  came  into  the  market.  I  tried  it  and: 
was  delighted  with  it,  though  I  then  very  much  doubted  its  being  a  safe  material, 
for  the  purpose.  Its  advent,  however,  enabled  me  again  to  commence  some- 
photographic  research  work,  and  this  time  with  every  comfort.  During  boiling: 
or  digesting  emulsions  I  used  to  write  or  read  my  notes  and  even  weigh  out  with 
ease.  Whilst  developing  my  results  it  became  really  quite  pleasant  work.  It 
took  me  some  time  to  be  quite  convinced  that  there  was  no  danger  in  using 
such  a  flood  of  light,  but  as  time  went  on  and  I  managed  to  get  good  and  clean 
results,  I  wondered  why  it  did  not  at  once  become  the  universal  dark  room  illu- 

minanf 


minant. 


I  was  also  somewhat  surprised  when  I  visited  America  last  year  to  find  there 
the  different  dark  rooms,  developing  and  manufacturing,  entirely  illuminated 
with  weird  ruby  lanterns.  In  some  cases  these  were  so  small  as  to  give  scarcely 
any  light  at  all  (I  remember  one  dark  room  at  Niagara  where  I  had  to  remain 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  before  I  could  see  anything  in  the  room),  whilst 
others  were  far  from  being  safe  for  the  purpose  intended;  these  latter,  although 
giving  generally  but  a  poor  workable  light,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
argand  burners  fitted  with  ruby  chimneys.  As  ruby  glass  is  rarely  or  never  per- 
fect, these  flaws  are  a  terrible  source  of  danger. 

Several  years  ago,  soon  after  the  advent  of  canary  medium,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  to  test  its  safety  as  compared  with  ruby  light.  I  employed 
what  I  considered  a  proper  amount  of  light  to  work  by  in  both  cases. 

I  first  carefully  ascertained  at  what  distance  in  each  case  I  could  read  ordi- 
nary print.  This  gave  me  the  data  for  calculating  the  relative  visual  intensities 
of  the  two  sources  of  illumination,  from  which  I  found  the  proper  distances  for 
placing  a  sensitive  plate  before  each  iliuminant  in  order  to  find  out  the  amount 
of  photographic  action  of  an  equal  visual  amount  of  light  of  the  two  colors  would 
have  on  each  plate  (the  two  plates  now  being,  of  course,  exactly  of  similar  sen- 
sitiveness). The  results  obtained  were  certainly  a  surprise.  From  a  series  of 
trials  I  found  that  about  three  to  four  times  the  amount  (visual)  of  yellow  light 
produced  only  a  similar  amount  of  photographic  action  on  a  plate  compared 
with  that  produced  by  the  standard  ruby  lantern,  whilst  the  yellow  light  had  the 
further  advantage  of  rendering  the  whole  room,  even  to  the  corners,  bright  and 
comfortable  for  working  in. 

For  my  purposes  I  use  two  kinds  of  lanterns,  one  of  which  is  stationary,  the 
other  being  portable.  The  former,  suspended  right  over  my  working  table,  is. 
square,  with  sides  about  14  inches.  The  sides,  all  except  one,  and  bottom  are- 
glazed  and  then  covered  with  the  yellow  paper.    The  light  is  consequently  thrown 
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beautifully  over  the  work,  whilst  the  room  also  is  bright  and  comfortable.  Through 
the  unglazed  side  the  gas  pipe  enter,  This  is  fitted  with  a  regulator  burner  not 
allowing  more  than  two  cubic  feet  per  hour  to  pass,  whatever  the  pressure  and 
also  a  by-pass  tap  so  as  to  reduce  that  amount  when  necessary  to  about  half  a 
cubic  foot  per  hour.  Of  course  the  top  of  the  lantern  is  fitted  wrth  a  removable 
chimney,  the  whole  being  properly  trapped  to  prevent  any  unfiltered  hght  enter- 

'^ThepoTable  lamp  I  recommend  is  an  ordinary  kind  of  lantern,  supplied 
with  either  candle  or  oil.  I  prefer  the  latter.  A  convenient  size  is  six  inches 
square  and  ten  inches  high,  the  sides  being  glazed  and  then  covered  with  yellow 
medium.  In  order  to  increase  the  light,  1  oil  one  of  the  paper  sides  to  render 
it  more  translucent.  This  more  translucent  side  can  always  be  turned  towards 
another  direction,  if  the  light  be  considered  dangerous  for  the  work  in  hand.  I 
prefer  to  burn  colza  oil  for  the  sake  of  its  safety,  but  at  the  same  time  I  add  a 
little  petroleum  in  order  to  give  it  more  brilliancy. 

My  concluding  remarks  refer  to  orthochromatic  photography.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  use  of  yellow  illumination  will  require  considerable  more  care 
in  the  case  of  orthochromatic  plates,  such  as  those  produced  by  the  coloring 
matters  of  the  so-called  eosine  series.  Even  then  I  still  consider  a  very  little 
yellow  light  the  best  illuminant;  at  least  such  is  my  own  experience  ,n  connection 
with  that  work,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  how  much  light  may  be  used  if  one 
just  dodges  it  at  critical  moments. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PTEO  IN  THE  DEVELOPEB. 

BY    DAVID    COOPER. 

Somebody  has  remarked  that  "successful  development  was  largely  the  result 
of  brains  and  bromide."  This  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  an  unlimited  amount 
of  brains  and  bromide  could  be  of  no  possible  value  without  a  proper  proportion 
of  pyro  and  alkali.  The  alkali  and  pyro  may  succeed  occasionally  in  making 
very  excellent  results  when  no  brains  whatever  are  used  and  little  or  no  brom.de 
With  brains  and  no  bromide,  but  a  proper  proportion  of  pyro  and  its  equivalent 
quantity  of  sal  soda  crystals  or  any  of  the  other  alkalies,  perfect  success  may 
always  be  obtained,  provided  the  plate  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 

A  most  ridiculous  error  has  crept  into  the  minds  of  many  otherwise  intelligent 
workers  to  the  effect  that  pyro  is  a  restrainer.  This  should  be  pointed  out 
clearly  and  distinctly.  Pyro  is  the  developer,  and  is  only  aided  in  its achon by 
the  alkalinity  derived  from  the  salt  with  which  it  happens  to  be  combined;  if  it 
were  not  alkaline  it  would  remain  quite  inactive. 

Soda  carbonate,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  salt,  is  popularly  known  as  he 
accelerator.  Now,  there  is  no  objection  to  this  term,  as  it  expresses  intelligibly 
the  function  exercised,  but  unfortunately  it  has  led  many  to  believe  that  being 
such  it  must  of  necessity  be  the  most  powerful  agent  in  development  and  hence 
by  many  it  has  received  the  post  of  honor  as  the  developer,  while  the  pyro  has 
unreasonably  been  put  down  as  the  restrainer.  This  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  acceleration  and  restraint  have  seemed  to  be  the  only  two  definite  powers 
possessed  hv  the  components  of  the  developer,  and  therefore  ,t  has  been  deter- 
mined that  if  the  alkali  was  the  accelerator  it  must  be  the  powerful  developing 
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agent;    and  by   the  same  reasoning,  if  pyro  was  not  the  developer  it  couldn't 
possibly  be  anything  but  the  restrained 

It  is  therefore  well  to  point  out  that  pyro  is  the  developer,  and  upon  the 
proper  proportion  used  depends  the  quality  of  the  negative,  whether  hard  or 
soft  long  printing  and  flat  or  quick  printing  and  brilliant,  and  its  influence  on 
development  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated 

Extreme  rap.dity  is  seldom   accompanied  in  the  same  plate  with  great  vio-0r 
■easily  obtained.     A  plate  in  which  these  two  qualities  are  at  the  maximum  is  a 
production  of  great  value  for  innumerable  reasons,  a  few  the  most  important  of 
which  may  be  here  named.      Vigor  and  strength  in  a  plate  present  the  same  ad- 
vantages that  these  qualities  do  in  a  horse,  and  when  accompanied  with  extreme 
speed  are   doubly  valuable.      The  strength  of  the  cart  horse  coupled  with  the 
speed  of  the  racer  are  qualities  most  devoutly  desired  bv  stock  breeders   but  sel- 
dom  or  never  found.       To   be  able  to  obtain   strength   when  desired  without 
effort  is  a  quality  that  cannot   be  overrated  ,n  a  dry  plate  of  great  sensitiveness- 
but  unfortunately  there  are  but  few  commercial  plates  that  possess  those  twofold 
advantages,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  large  proportion  of  pyro  and  prolonged 
development  are  expected  to  remedy  the  lack  of  vigor,  and  they  do  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  according  to   the  peculiarities  of  the  plate;  most  formulas  bein* 
arranged  with  this  object  in  view.  S 

This  defect  has  been  so  common  that  it  is  now  hardly  recognized  as  such 
'  The  eel  has  got  used  to  being  skinned  "  and  doesn't  mind'it;  but  unfortunately 
hes.des  being  resigned   to   it,  the  tendency  has  been  to  regard  the   defect  as  the 
proper  condition  of  a  good  plate,  and  its  absence  in  a  really  perfect  plate  has 
actually  been  quoted  as  an  objection. 

If  the  functions  of  existence  could  be  successfully  carried  on  minus  the  head 
many  an  individual's  personal  appearance  would  perhaps  be  greatly  improved' 
but  it  would  be  a  style  of  beauty  that  would  hardly  become  popular  For  a 
parallel  reason  those  who  are  judges  will  decline  to  popularize  a  nearly  decapi- 
tated dry  plate.  A  plate  that  lacks  the  possibility  of  extreme  vigor  when  desired 
while  it  may  not  be  quite  decapitated,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  deformed  to  be 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  disfavor. 

We  have  stated  here  that  the  majority  of  formulas  favor  the  diseased  or  faulty 
character  of  the  plate  at  the  expense  of  the  additional  amount  of  pyro  used 
which  would  be  quite  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  a  plate  naturally  possessed  of 
he  requisite  dens,ty.  This  is  a  triumph  of  scientific  development  where  the 
formula  fulfills  the  required  condition,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  pyro  here  plavs 
he  most  important  part.  The  use  of  bromide  at  the  expense  of  speed,  both  in 
.mmg  and  development,  would  no  doubt  give  an  approximate  result,  but  this 
would  be  a  loss  or  sacrifice  of  one  good  quality  to  supply  the  lack  of  another 

If  a  plate  possesses  extreme  sensitiveness,  say,  25  sensitometer,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  hear  the  average  worker  complaining  that  he  objects  to  his  nega- 
tives on  that  brand  on  account  of  their  being  ,00  strong,  you  may  depend  on  it 
that  he  has  been  using  some  standard  formula  which  has  provided  for  deficiencies 
m  other  plates,  and  could  not  see  that  the  plate  he  was  using  was  not  deficient 
and  did  not  need  this  aid. 

To  sum  the  whole  matter  up.-  When  you  get  a  batch  of  plates,  satisfy  vourself 
of  their  character,  and  if  the  tendency  is  to  intensity  with  the  ordinary  formula 
and  nothing  lacking  in  speed,  reduce  your  pyro  solution  one-half  ih  strength 
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without  any  reduction  of  the  alkali,  and  you  will  be  delighted  to .find  tta  you 
have  a  batch  of  plates  worth  their  weight  in  gold.     Leave  out  all  bromide  »  th.s 


case.* 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.    JEROME  HARRISON,    F.  G.  S. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  for  1887  I  tried  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
English  books  upon  photography.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to _  me  to. learn 
from  several  sources  that  my  labors  have  not  been  fruitless.  Photography  i» 
such  a  "practical"  science  that  its  literature  has  had  to  encounter  so  many 
perils  from  chemicals,  fire  and  exposure,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  early  books  and 
periodicals  are  now  very  scarce.     They  were  bought  for  use,  and  most  of  them 

were  fairly  worn  out.  i^+a.+u* 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  tell  of  the  libraries  I  have  v.s.ted  the 
miles  I  have  traveled,  or  the  hours  I  have  spent  over  this  fresh  installment  of  my 
work.  The  task  has  been  heavy,  but  I  trust  its  accomplishment  will  lighten  the 
labors  of  the  workers  at  photography  in  the  future.  • 

We  now  come  to  "Class  II,  Periodicals,"  and  I  mustconfess  they  have  given 
me  more  trouble  than  the  books,  though  not  so  many  in  number.     Magazines, 
journals,  etc.,  have  mysterious  ways  of  being  born,  and  of  dying  and  then  com- 
ing to  life  again,  which  is  perplexing.     Then   the   fancy  seizes  the  editors  to 
change  the  titles  of  their  bantlings,  and  to  amalgamate  with  other  journals;  or 
perhaps  to  undergo  fission,  and  continue  as  two  instead  of  one;  or  to  reprint  he 
weekly  or  monthly  issues  under  another  title,  and  style  it  an  annual.     1  hen  the 
dead  periodicals-it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  any  given 
"John  Smith"  than  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  demise  of  a  forgotten  peri- 
odical, whose  circulation  grew  gradually  less  and  less,  until  it  died  of  inamtion 
And  then  the  details-who  were  the  editors  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  paper,  and 
when  did'their  respective  reigns  begin  and  end;  the  sizes-octavo,  quarto   or 
what  not,  only  to  be  ascertained  by  personal  inspection;  and  the  price.     And 
there  is  the  playful  habit  of  some  publishers  of  renumbering  the  volumes  of  a 
series,  beginning  a  new  series  every  ten  years,  say.     I  scarcely  think  penal  servi- 
tude would  be  too  severe  a  punishment  for  them  !     Let  any  man  who  has  med 
to  hunt  np  an  old  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  example,  or  in  holes 
and  C>^,'knowing  only  the  number  of  the  volume,  say  if  he  does  not  agree 

W'thTheemark   ||   following  a  date   indicates  that  publication  was   then ^discon- 
tinued;  +   means  continued.      The   periodicals  are  arranged   in  alphabetical 
order;  and  each  has  a  number  attached  to  it  for  convenience  of  reference. 
Class  II:  British  and  Colonial  Periodicals  relating  to  Photography, 
(i  )  Academy    (The).      A    record    of  literature,  learning,   science   and    art. 
Monthly,    1869-7.;    fortnightly   to    1874;    weekly   to    .888.      4to.     London. 

Price   3  d                                                                                                                              • 
The  Academy  is  a  well-written  weekly,  but  the  portion  of  it  allotted  to  "sci- 
ence "  is  very  small.     It  has  been  edited  successively  by  C.  W.  Appleton,  C  E. 
Doble  and  J.  S.  Cotton. . 

*  The  better  c.ass  ofpla.es,  such  a,  Stanley's,  possess  ,he  properties  most  to  be  desired,  great  se„si.ive„ess 

combined  with  the  possibility  of  extreme  vigor. 
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(2.)  Alpine  Journal  (The).     A  record  of  mountain  adventure  and  scientific 
observations,  by  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.      Edited  by  H.  B.  George       1 864 
to  1888  +  8 vo.    Quarterly.     February,  May,  August,  November.      Price,  is  6d 
each.     Vol.  XIII,  for    l887,  edited    by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.      Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  Alpine  Journal  has  included  many  notices  and  references  to  photography 
as  pursued  under  the  special  difficulties  which  it  is  the  delight  of  mountaineers  to 
meet  and  to^overcome.  Captain  Abney  is  well  known  as  an  active  member  of 
the  Alpme  Club,  and  it  includes  in  its  ranks  many  other  good  photographers. 

(3.)  Amateur  Photographer  (The).  A  popular  journal  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  photography  and  kindred  arts  and  sciences.  Weekly,  .ato  Scientific 
Publishing  Co.,  22  Buckingham  street,  Adelphi.  Price  2d.  No.  i  was  issued 
Friday,  October  10,  1884. 

Vol.  I,  to  Aprii  3j   l8g5;  pp   iv  and  432_     Vo]    n    tQ  ^  Qf  l8g  x.. 

and  644.     Vol.  Ill,  January  to  June,  ,886,  pp.  viii  and  312,  with  extra  No.  for 
April  30th.     "Home  Portraiture."     ,s.     Vol.  IV,  July  to  December.  1886    pp 
vmand  324,and  extra  Nos.  September  10th  and  December  10th.    is  each     Vol 

V,  January  to  June,  .887,   pp.  viii  and  316,  extra  (Jubilee)  No.  June  2,st.    Vol 

VI,  July  to  December,  1887,  pp.  viii  and  328,  and  extra  No.   ("Home  Por- 
traiture ')  for  October  7,  1887. 

We  believe  that  Messrs.  J.  Harris  Stone  and  C.  W.  Hastings  have  conducted 
ttie  A.  P.  from  its  commencement.     The  present  editor  is  Mr.  Hastings. 

(4.)  Amateur  Work  Illustrated.  A  practical  magazine  of  constructive 
and  decorative  art  and  manual  labor.  4to.  Edited  by  the  author  of  "Every  Man 
His  Own  Mechanic."    ,881-88.    Monthly.   Price  fid.     Ward,  Lock  &  Co.   Sails- 

bury  square. 

About  48  pp.  in  each  number,  with  folding  plans,  etc.  Several  useful  articles 
on  the  manufacture  of  photographic  apparatus  by  C.  C.  Vevers,  J.  H  Richard- 
son and  others,  have  appeared  in  the  later  numbers  of  this  useful  magazine. 

(5.)  Analyst  (The).   A  Monthly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts.     8vo.     Vols.  I  and  II.     London  and  Worcester,  1834-35 
Continued  as 

(5  a)  Analyst  (The).  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  etc.  Vol.  VI  Edited 
by  W.  Hon  and  N.  Wood;  Vol.  VII,  by  W.  Holl,  E.  Mammatt  and  N.  Wood: 
vols.  VIII-X,  by  E.  Mammatt.      London  and  Birmingham,   1835-40. 
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(7.)  Art  Union  (The).  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Fine  Arts,  1839-48  Ten 
vols.  Royal  4to.  10s.  6d.  to  21s.  per  vol.  Published  by  Chapman  &  Hall. 
No.  1  was  published  February  15,   1839,  price  8d. 

Continued  as 

(7a)  Art  Journal  (The);  1849-84.  Monthly;  price  half-a-crown  or 
31s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Continued  as 
.      (7*0    Art    Journal    (The).     New    Series,    1885-88.     Folio.      Monthly 
Price  i8d.      J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row.    Each   number 
contains  32  pp.  of  letterpress  and  one  plate. 
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The  beautiful  plates  and  illustrations  of  the  Art  Journal  have  always  rendered 
it  worthy  of  study  by  photographers,  but  many  papers  upon  photography  and 
photographers  have  appeared  in  its  columns,  most  of  which  were  written  by 
Robert  Hunt. 

(8.)  Arts  (Journal  of  the  Society  of).  8vo.  Weekly;  price  6d.  1852- 
1888       Bell  &  Sons,  York  street,  Covent  Garden. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  periodical  is  that  it  contains,  verbat.m,  the 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Society,  in  the  excellent  rooms  in  John  street, 
Adelphi  Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  Bolas,  W.  K.  Burton  and  other  well-known 
photographers  have  lectured  there,  and  more  than  one  exhibition  of  photographs 
and  apparatus  has  been  held.  In  the  present  secretary  (Mr.  H.  T.  Wood)  the 
Society  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  photography 
is  not  less  than  that  possessed  by  his  eminent  predecessor,  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster. 
(6  )  Annals  of  Chymistry  and  Practical  Pharmacy  (The).  Being  a  weekly 
summary  of  the  discoveries  of  philosophers,  chiefly  continental  and  transatlantic, 
in  their  applications  to  the  Chemistry  of  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
and  to  the  several  branches  of  Physics,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Photography,  etc. 
One  vol.  only  published.      8vo.      London,  1843. 

(9)  Astronomical  (Royal)  Society  Monthly  Notices  of  the.  Containing 
Papers  Abstracts  of  Papers  and  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society.  8vo. 
Price  (to  subscribers)  10s.  per  annum.  Post  free  from  W.  H.  Wesley,  Burling- 
ton  House,  London,  W.  # 

Vol  XLVII  (for  1887)  includes  nearly  600  pp.  and  contains  eight  papers  by 
Professor  Pritchard,  Dr.  Dwyer  and  Messrs.  Grubl  and  Roberts,  on  Stella 
Photography. 

(10  )  Athenleum  (The).  Journal  of  English  and  Foreign  Literature,  Science 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  (Music  and  the  Drama)  4to.  1828-1888.  London,  22 
Toork's  Court,  Cursiter  street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C  ;  price  3d. 

In  the  early  days  ofphotography-1839  to  1850  or  thereabouts-the  Athe- 
naeum "  published  many  articles  and  notes  on  photography;  being,  in  fact, 
quite  a  recognized  medium  of  communication  for  photographers. 

(11)  Autotype  Notes.  This  is  a  little  periodical  (published  quarterly  or 
{hereabouts,  we  believe)  issued  by  the  Autotype  Company,  of  74  New  Oxford 
street  W  C,  gratis,  for  private  circulation  among  their  customers.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1877,  and  has  contained  information  on  the  subject  of  carbon 
printing. 

(12  )  Bazaar  (The).  Exchange  and  Mart:  and  Journal  of  the  Household. 
4  to.    Tri-weekly   (Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday),  price    2d.      Office,  170  Strand, 

W.  C,  1868-88. 

The  Bazaar  has  contained  several  serial  articles  on  photography,  of  which  we 
may  name  specially  those  by  O.  E.  Wheeler,  which  have  been  republished  in 
book  form.  It  usually  also  contains  numerous  advertisements  of  photographic 
apparatus  for  sale  and  wanted.     Vol.  XXXVII  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

(13  )  Bengal  (Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of).  8vo.  1857  to 
(1870?):  Calcutta.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  in  the  British  Museum  Library;  and  there 
is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Photographic  News  for  1865,  p.  47°- 
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PREPARING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

By  Robert  S.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 

[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia]. 

The  special  interest  taken  by  American  photographers  in  the  approaching 
Annual  Exhibition  has  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the 
preparation  of  exhibits. 

A  most  desirable  requisite  in  exhibition  pictures  is  that  they  should  interest 
those  to  whom  they  are  shown,  This  result  may  be  attained  by  their  artistic 
and  technical  excellence,  but  it  will  be  well  if  the  subject  be  one  to  attract  and 
interest.  Many  excellent  photographs  are  interesting  only  to  those  who  made 
them,  and  would  offer  no  special  attraction  to  the  public  generally.  Such  pict- 
ures as  the  ordinary  run  of  country  residences,  family  groups  and  most  portrait 
subjects,  do  not  add  to  the  attraction  of  an  exhibition.  Architectural  subjects 
should  be  artistically  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  historically  interesting,  and  of 
course  must  excel  in  technique.  There  is  no  excuse  for  absence  of  the  latter 
quality  in  subjects  which  cannot  move  if  they  try.  Portraits  as  a  rule  do  not 
attract,  from  their  monotony  and  want  of  what  artists  would  call  motive.  In 
this  branch  of  the  art,  however,  if  a  fine  model  be  selected,  a  beautiful  woman  or 
child  or  the  head  of  a  handsome  old  man,  there  is  scope  for  great  skill  in  posing, 
lighting,  and  chemical  manipulation. 

Many  landscapes  fail  to  interest  from  lack  of  proper  introduction  of  figures. 
which  tell  some  story  or  convey  an  idea  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  If  the 
subject  is  some  grand  scene  in  nature  telling  its  own  story,  man  had  better  be 
excluded  from  the  view  as  unnecessary  and  probably  belittleing.  If  a  figure  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  a  waterfall,  or  where'  it  is  desirable  to  convey  a 
proper  idea  of  height  in  rocks,  etc.,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately picturesque  in  dress,  occupation  and  pose. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  in  favor  of  platinotype  and  bromide  paper  prints 
for  exhibition  purposes,  as  being  more  artistic  in  tone  and  effect.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  of  the  best  work  by  these  processes;  but  if  not  the  best  of  the  kind,  the 
exhibitor  had  better  confine  himself  to  silver  prints.  From  my  observation,  only 
negatives  of  just  the  proper  quality  will  make  presentable  bromide  or  platinum 
prints.  True  artistic  excellence  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  process  as  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  and  its  adaptation  to  a  subject  artistic  in  itself. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  photographic  work  consists  in  its  mechanical  perfection, 
the  result  of  proper  manipulation  of  lens  and  camera,  and  perfect  understanding 
of  the  chemical  action  of  the  developer.  I  fail  to  see  why  this  beauty  of  finish  and 
detail  is  at  all  incompatible  with  the  highest  artistic  excellence.  Many  so-called 
artistic  effects  in  photographs  are  the  result  of  accident,  if  not  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  whose  first  aim  should  be  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  his 
tools.  Such  effects  are  only  creditable  when,  in  addition  to  any  beauty  they  may 
have,  they  are  intentionally  produced  by  means  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  capabilities  of  one's  apparatus. 

Presuming  that  most  of  us  will  exhibit  our  work  in  the  form  of  silver  prints, 
and  having  selected  appropriate  subjects,  the  choice  of  the  special  prints  for  the 
purpose  should  be  made  from  several  copies  after  mounting.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  slight  greenish  tint  of  the  glass  darkens  the  print  somewhat  in 
framing,  hence  rather  light  prints  should  be  chosen.    This  darkening  effect  of  the 
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glass  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  most  photographs  being  comparatively  small, 
in  a  large  gallery  they  cannot  well  be  seen  without  close  inspection,  and  hence 
seem  darker  than  in  reality.  Careful  examination  in  good  light  is  necessary  to 
•reveal  their  true  beauty.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advise  exhibiting  in  large 
sizes  full  plate  pictures  really  being  about  the  smallest  which  will  do  themselves 
justice  The  matter  of  size  is  a  strong  argument  for  enlargements,  but  if  possi- 
ble make  them  yourself,  and  have  the  credit  of  showing  work  entirely  your  owm 
To  go  back  to  silver  prints,  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  a  print  very 
thoroughly  washed  before  toning  will  weaken  less  in  the  fixing  bath  than  one 
hurriedly  washed.  Certain  toning  baths  also  produce  less  change  m  depth  o 
color  and  hence  it  is  advisable  to  choose  a  bath  with  this  in  view  so  as  to  read.l) 
produce  at  will  prints  of  proper  depth  for  appearing  well  when  "• 

For  ordinary  purposes,  I  think  no  mount  is  so  suitable  for  photographs  as 
the   white  card  with  an   "India  tint"  margin   around   the   photograph.     The 
creamy  color  of  the  tint  strengthens  by  contrast  the  high  lights  in  the  picture, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  an  enriching  effect  on  the  general  tone.     On  the  walls 
of  an  exhibition  gallery,  however,  the   excess  of  white  is  not  agreeable,  and  a 
warmer,  softer  tone  is  desirable,  either  in  the  mount  itself  or  the  mat  surrounding 
the  photograph.     Gray  is  generally  recommended  for  this  purpose.     It  should 
not  however  be  a  cold  or  bluish  gray.      This  tone  kills  that  of  the  photograph 
unless  it  be  one  of  a  very  red  tone.     A  warm  or  brownish  gray  is  the  proper  tint 
and  will  heighten  the  pleasing  effects  of  a  properly  toned  silver  print.     A  good 
method   is  to  mount  the  picture  on  one  of  the. regular  India  tint  mounts,  and 
frame  it  with  a  mat  of  appropriate  tone  and  with  wide r  margin  than  he  card 
usually  allows.     For  a  6|  x  8*  print  about  an  inch  of  the  India  tint  should  show, 
the  mat  being,  say,  14x17  inches. 

Bromide  or  platinum  prims  being  in  pure  black  and  white,  do  not  need  any 
complimentary  tint  in  the  mat  to  set  them  off.  A  gray  mount  brings  out  the 
heights  more  effectively  perhaps,  but  my  choice  for  such  prints  »  awhrte 
mat  or  mount,  mats  of  white  drawing  paper  being  particularly  suited  for  the 

PU  Wide  margins  accomplish  two  ends.     The  most  important  is  the  separation 
of  the  picture  from  others  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  the  eye  is  not  attracted 
away  and  the  picture's  full  beauty  is  more  apparent.    This,  too,  is  a  good  reason 
for  framing  pictures  singly  and  not  grouped  together  in  one  large  frame.     A  wide 
marg  n  will   in  the  second  place,  if  not  excessive,  often  make  a  picture  appear 
of  larger  size  than  it  really  is.     This  fact  may  encourage  some  of  us  to  make  of 
secondary  consideration  the  natural  desire  to  show  pictures  the  full  size  of  the 
plate  used.     Most  photographs  would  be  improved  by  trimming  off  some  porUon 
of  their  edges.     Unless  very  carefully  composed  in  the  camera,  more  is  included 
at  side   top  or  bottom,  than  should  be.      The  proportion  of  5  to  7,  I  believe, 
considered  by  artists  as  the  most  suitable  for  general  purposes.      By  cutting  an 
openin.  5  x7  in  a  large  card  and  placing  it  over  a  6*  x  8*  print,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  a  more  effective  composition  can  be  produced  by  trimming  down  to 
the  smaller  size,  and  it  can  also  be  determined  just  where  and  how  much  trim- 
ming should  be  done.     A  picture  thus  trimmed  will  do  the  exhibitor  more  credit 
than  one  in  which  the  fact  that  he  owns  a  large  "box"  is  more  apparent  than 
his  judgment  in  composing  his  picture. 

Having  trimmed  the  print  to  the  proportions  most  m  harmony  with  the  sub- 
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ject  and  selected  the  color  and  materials  for  the  mat,  there  is  a  relative  propor- 
tion between  the  print  and  the  frame  which  should  be  observed.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  the  margin  should  be  equal  all  around  the  picture,  and  pictures  are 
commonly  so  framed  by  leading  dealers  who  ought  to  know  better.  I  have 
recently  seen  two  valuable  pictures  positively  spoiled  in  effect  from  this  manner 
of  framing. 

To  maintain  a  proper  proportion  in  the  frame  as  well  as  in  the  picture,  the 
margins  should  be  wider  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  picture.  I  cannot 
:give  a  rule  for  determining  this  proportion,  but  for  a  5  x  7  print,  an  11x14  mat 
;and  frame  will  be  found  about  right.  The  margin  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that  at  top.  Engravings  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  printed  on  paper  cut  according  to  these  rules. 

As  to  the  use  of  a  gilt  edge  to  the  mat,  it  depends  upon  the  subject.  A  figure 
•picture  of  bold,  striking  character  is  probably  rendered  more  effective  by  the 
•slight  line  of  gold.  A  landscape,  or  subject  full  of  fine  detail,  would  be  better  with 
a  plain  beveled  edge  mat,  with  nothing  to  attract  attention  from  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  itself. 

This  point  of  concentrating  attention  on  the  picture  should  have  most  careful 
consideration.  In  a  large  room  full  of  pictures,  slightly  greater  elaboration  in 
framing  is  allowable  than  in  one's  own  parlor,  but  nothing  is  so  destructive  to  the 
best  effect  in  -a  picture,  and  particularly  in  a  photograph,  than  anything  in  the 
framing  which  attracts  attention  to  itself.  The  frame  should  be  neat  and  appro- 
priate but  nothing  more.  Narrow  moldings  of  oak  or  other  natural  woods  are  most 
suitable.  The  addition  of  a  narrow  bronze  beading  has  an  enriching  effect,  and 
if  not  too  elaborate  is  tasteful  and  appropriate.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  the 
way  of  ornament  on  the  frame  should  not  be  allowed  to  project  higher  than  the 
molding  proper,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  injury  in  transportation  and  handling. 
This  is  an  argument  for  simple  framing  of  exhibition  pictures.  The  annoyance  of 
having  frames  injured  is  greatly  mitigated  if  they  are  inexpensive  ones. 

Screw-eyes  and  cords,  or  wires  for  hanging,  need  not  be  sent  with  pictures  for 
exhibition.  They  interfere  with  compact  arrangement  in  boxing,  and  generally 
are  not  placed  as  they  should  be  for  this  special  purpose.  Hanging  committees 
should  place  a  single  strong  screw-eye  at  the  middle  and  back  of  upper  side  of  the 
frame,  and  hang  each  picture  by  this  eye  on  a  hook  driven  in  the  wall.  This  will 
avoid  all  liability  of  injuring  frames  in  hanging. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  proper  mounting  and  framing  of  an  exhibition 
picture  is  -half  the  battle."  This  should  stimulate  us  to  study  the  subject  so  as 
not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  frame  maker,  who  is  apt  to  consider  the  question  of 
profit  to  himself  more  than  doing  full  justice  to  the  picture  consigned  to  his 
care.  Of  perhaps  equal  importance  with  proper  framing,  is  the  naming  of  the 
picture.  A  good  picture  with  a  happily  chosen  title  will  appear  doubly  good  for 
this  reason  alone.  The  name  expresses  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  picture,  and  the 
excellence  of  each  is  a  help  to  the  other.  The  idea,  if  not  the  exact  name,  should 
be  clear  in  one's  mind  at  the  time  of  composing  the  picture,  but  just  here  should 
be  remembered  the  saying  in  regard  to  "  art  concealing  art."  Nothing  so  spoils  a 
figure  composition  as  anything  which  gives  evidence  of  its  having  been  -made 
up  "  for  the  occasion.  A  painter,  in  addition  to  the  care  given  to  the  pose  and 
expression  of  his  figures,  would  carefully  select  the  costumes  and  accessories  to  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  subject.       The  camera  copies  all  detail  so  faithfully 
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that  it  is  even  more  important  that  every  object  in  the  field  of  view  should  be  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  composition.  I  have  frequently  seen  this 
fault  in  photographs  otherwise  most  excellent,  and  even  in  some  which  have  been 
awarded  prizes.  A  little  more  care  would  have  made  them  perfect,  so  that  they 
would  have  deserved  in  every  way  the  distinction  conferred  upon  them  for  their 
excellence  in  most  particulars. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
Meeting  of  Executive  Committee,  St.  Louis,  Ma,  January,  1888. 
In  pursuance  to  a  call  from  the  President,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  assembled  at  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  nth,  at   10 
a.m.,  President  Decker  in  the  chair. 
Upon  roll  call  there  were  present: 

E.  Decker,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Potter,  Secretary,  Indian- 
apolis Ind  •  G.  M.  Carlisle,  Treasurer,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  C.  W.  Motes, 
1st   Vice-President,    Atlanta,    Ga .;  F.  W.  Guerin,    2d   Vice-President,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

Also  officers  of  1887,  as  follows: 

G  Cramer,  President,  1887;  James  Laxdy,  President,  1885;  C  Gentile, 
Editor  of  the  Eye,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  H.  H.  Clark,  of  the  St.  Louis  Photogra- 
pher. 

Mr.  Deckkr,  upon  taking  the  chair,  said  the  first  business  in  order  was  the 
reading  of  the  Secretary's  report;  the  same  was  read  and  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing Auditing  Committee:  C.  W.  Motes  and  F.  W.  Guerin. 

Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  which  was  referred  to 
the  same  Auditing  Committee.  In  the  Secretary's  report  was  found  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Entrekin,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  declined  to  pay  for  space  at  Chicago, 
giving  as  a  reason,  the  same  had  been  marred  by  the  erection  of  a  booth  there- 
on. The  Executive  Committee  found  upon  investigation  that  Mr.  Entrekin 
had  ground  for  complaint,  and  decided  by  vote  to  rest  the  matter  there.  Mr. 
Bellsmith  was  continued  upon  the  Committee  on  Publication  of  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  until  collections  for  advertise- 
ments shall  be  completed  and  a  full  report  shall  be  made. 

A  motion  was  made  to  change  the  location  of  our  next  Convention  from  Min- 
neapolis to  Detroit.     The  motion  was  unanimously  negatived. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  large  attendance  at  our  next  Convention  Mr.  Cramer 
offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  cash,  to  be  allotted  as  follows:  Numbers 
beginning  with  one,  and  corresponding  with  numbers  upon  the  receipts  for  dues, 
shall  be  placed  in  a  box,  and  the  first  number  drawn  therefrom  shall  win  the 
prize;  provided,  however,  that  the  holder  thereof  shall  be  in  attendance.  If  the 
holder  of  the  lucky  number  shall  not  have  attended  the  Convention,  another 
drawing  shall  be  had,  and  so  on,  until  a  receipt  shall  be  personally  produced, 
corresponding  with  the  number  drawn. 

The  drawing  shall  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's  session. 
Mr.  Motes   moved   that  we  accept  Mr.  Cramer's   liberal  offer  with   thanks. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President— We,  the  Auditing  Committee,    have  the   honor  to  report. 
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that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the  Treasurer,  and 
find  they  are  correct,  and  we  heartily  commend  said  officers  for  the  commend- 
able manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties,  and  the  excellent  condi- 
tion of  their  books. 

C.  W.  Motes, 
F.  W.  Guerin, 

Committee. " 
The  Report  of  the  Local  Secretary,  C.  Gentile,  was  read,  whereupon  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Local  Secretary  be  paid  the  balance  in  his  favor  of  $44.39.    The 
bill  of  $3 1.  2  r,  presented  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  for  expenses  on  account 
of  the  foreign  exhibits,  is  approved  and  ordered  paid. 

President  Decker,  considering  the  number  of  officers  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Louis,  and  the  saving  of  time  and  expense,  called  the  Executive 
Committee  in  session  here,  with  the  expectation  of  sending  a  committee  of  two, 
later  on,  to  Minneapolis  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  G.  M,  Carlisle  and  W.  H,  Potter  go,  as 
soon  as  possible  and  convenient,  to   Minneapolis,  select  the  halls  and  make  all 
arrangements  for  holding  the  next  Convention  some  time  in  July,  1888, 
The  Secretary  is  made  a  Committee  on  Railroads. 
Committee  on  Stationery— -The  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

On  Foreign  Exhibits— B.    French  &  Co. ;  E.  &  H.  T.   Anthony  &  Co. ;  G. 
Gennert. 

On  Progress  of  Photography— -W ',  H.  H.  Clark. 
On  Stenographer— G,  M.  Carlisle. 

Programme. 

First  Day. 
Address  of  Welcome. 

Response  by  President. 

Calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

Roll-call, 

Reading  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Report  of  Standing  and  Special  Committees. 

Selection  of  location, 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Committee  on  Awards. 

President's  report. 

Second  Day. 
Reading  of  communications. 
Unfinished  business. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Appointment  of  tellers  and  announcement  of  mode  of  election  of  officers. 
Report  of  Special  Committees. 
New  business. 
Papers — discussions. 
Papers — discussions. 

Third  Day. 
Reading  of  communications. 
Unfinished  business. 
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New  business. 

Papers — discussions. 

Papers — discussions. 

Election  of  officers. 

Fourth  Day. 

Reading  of  communications. 

Report  of  committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Papers — discussions. 

Announcing  the  Awards. 

Closing  ceremonies. 

Prize  Matters. 

Exhibits. 

Each  exhibitor  is  limited  to  six  pictures  in  any  one  class. 

All  entries  must  be  made  on  or  before  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Convention;  application  by  mail  should  be  considered  an  entry. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  one  judge,  the  com- 
peting exhibitors  one,  and  these  two  the  third  judge,  and  these judges  shall 
award  the  association  prize,  The  names  of  the  competing  exhibitors ^  ce 
shall  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  before  the  close  of  the  first  session;  otherwise 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  all  the  judges. 

Prizes  for  Exhibits  by  members  of  the  association  residing  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada. 

Class  A.— Portrait  Photography. 

Any  size  not  less  than  13  inches  in  length. 
One  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  B.— Genre  Pictures. 

Not  less  than  13  inches  in  length. 
One  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  C— Portrait  Photography. 

All  sizes  less  than  13  inches  in  length,  larger  than  cabinets. 
One  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  D. — Cabinets. 

One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  E.—  Landscape  Photography. 

One  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  F.— Marine  Views. 

One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  G. — Interiors. 

One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  H.— Architectural  Photography. 
One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  I. — Transparencies. 

One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  K.—  Photography  applied  to  Science. 

One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 
Class  L.— Plain  Enlargements. 
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One  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal 
Two  silver  medals  shall  be  provided  to  be  awarded   by  the  Executive  Com 
mtttee  for  such  improvements,  inventions  or   discoveries"  as   shab    deemed"' 

worthy  of  such  recognition.  seemed 

For  Foreign  Exhibits. 
For  best  Exhibit  of  Portrait  Photography. -One  gold  and  one  silver  medal 
mad!?       '  EXhlb,t  °f  LandSCape  °r  Marine Veiws.-Onesilver  and  one  bronze 

.  The  Secretary  shall  famish  each  member  of  the  Awarding  Committee  a  list  of  all 
competing  entries  certified  by  the  Treasurer,  that  al.  such^ompetit" a  e  u ^ 
bers  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  and  not  in  arrears  for  due 

awarded  anTthf  °  fU™Sh  ^  °f  '^  ^  a  SChedu,e  of  *«**  *  be 

as  fonots  neCeSSary  mStrUCti0ns  as  ordered  ^  the  Executive  Committee 

Instructions  to  Judges. 

^ChiUdge  SHf  Separate'y  make  his  examin^on  of  the  competing  exhibits 
best  NC,dehUP°n  theK  medtS  of  the  «*  giving  in  each  class  Number  aot  the 
best.  Number ,  9  to  the  second  best,  and  sc  on,  according  to  the  number  of  medals 

The  Awarding  Committee  shall  have  a  Special  Meeting  before  the  Fridav 
Mormng  Sess.cn,  combine  reports  and  come  to  a  final  conclusion  by  tr  kin"  an 
average,  and  awards  shall  be  made  accordingly.  3  ° 

The  Blair  Cup. 
Subject  for  Competition— Hiawatha. 

£"7'CNoen>,ly  by,CaCh  C°mPetit0r  Sha"  ^  all°Wed  t0  6nter  for  this  *™- 
^l^coZT^Zr  PreVi0US«>'~d  *  competition  sha.1  be 

petidor'"^'1""2  °f  M  adVeniSi"S  natUr£  Sha"  be  Permilted  **  said  com- 

JSt2ZZ£££  "^  *  *"  "«  ^^  ph°^h  »»» 

iecttolirir"  f  th7UP  Sha"  Sig"  an  agreement  t0  take  and  ^Id  the  cup  sub- 
^c^nhVA^a ti::diti0nS  mad£  *  -  d°nOTth-r>  a«d  *  Executive 

Kr,.r.s  to  be  Observe  1>v  Competitors  eor  Associate  Prizes 
cago^n^rCt  ^  ^  *"  ^  "^"  made  ""  *<  Chi" 

m.  SS^SS?SKTT^c^  mTremit  duestoG- 

at      ,      .  ,      '     'oviuence,  K.  1.,  on  or  before  makmsj  entries 

Members  annual  dues,  two  dollars. 

New  member's  initiation  fees  and  dues,  five  dollars 

filJ*.  fT""?1,""  ^niSh  the  neCCSSar>'  blanks  for  entri^  which  must  be 
fill  d  and  forwarded  to  W.  H.  Potter,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind    all  entriel 

ventL:  "^  °f  tHe  SeCr6tary  th£  **  PrCTi0US  t0  '"/ope'ning^f  the  c"n 

beenN;:?;bi;,;:iaib:rreceived  unless  the  freight  -  -^-  *^- **«  - 
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Resolved   That  the  exhibition  of  photographs  connected  with  our  Convention 
shalf  be  considered  an  art  exhibition  pnre  and  simple,  and  *  order  not  to  de- 

tra«iS Zt nfsign  of  any  description  shad  be  allowed  in  the  halls  de 

^TTZtZZ^™^™   its  title,  or"  subject,  neatly  inscribed 

dunhcates  of  said  picture  shall  be  excluded  from  any  other  class. 

^  1  exhibi     must  remain  on  exhibition  until  the  close  of  the  Conven  ,on. 
All  exhibtts  mu  ^  ^  charge  of  (he  art 

dep^'J^^Std  with  the  duty  of  removing  all  objectionable 
features,  and  see  to  the  enforcement  of  these  rules. 

Resolved  That  a  certificate  shall  accompany  each  award. 

Si  «  JMaWOr**fc--J.W.  Guerin,  E.  Decker,  James  Landy. 

Merchants'  Department. 
Proper  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  merchants     The  price  for  space 
will  be  hereafter  announced.     No  merchant  shall  be  P^*^™*  ^ 
ness  in  the  stock  department  without  securing  space  for  that  purpose. 

Treasurr CARLisut-Mr.  Preside,,,  ,  There  has  been  for  some  years  a  desire 
on  £7  of  many  members  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  ha 
n  Insurance  feature  shall  be  added  to  our  association.     In  g~^£ 
desire  which  has  grown  almost  into  a  demand,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  this  ixecu 
tive  Comm  ttee  immediately  take  under  consideration  the  most  feasible  plan  by 
which  a  specific  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  family  of  a  deceased  member,  and 
that  a  committee  upon  this  subject  shall  be  appointed  at  this  time. 
Seconded,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  formt,  a        plan  of 
life  insurance  and  report  to  the  Minneapolis  Convention:   G.  M.  Carlisle,  C.  W. 

M°Mr  Inly  Rested  to  be  relieved  from  the  Committee  on  Medals.     The 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Motes  appointed  to  fid  the i  vacancy. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Treasurer's  bond  shall  be  fixed  at  two 

th°Tne"S  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  P-.ca.  photographer  as  delega, 
to  the  International  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  .888,  without 

expense  to  the  association.  „„,„Ji„,nvivav 

A  cordial  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  all  foreigners  connected  many  wa, 
with  photography  to  attend  our  Ninth  Annual  Convention^  »Pohs. 

Secretary,  Executive  Committee. 
In  order  that  parties  interested  shall  have  full  information  as  to  all  rules ,  and 
regulations  in   connection  with   the  Blair  Cup,  the   following   is   subjoined,  as 

adopted  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  1887:  ^^Hnns  be 

<  <  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  following  rules  and  conditions  be 
adopted  to  govern  the  competitions  for  the  Blair  Cup. 
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First—  No  picture  having  been  previously  entered  in  competition  shall  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  this  cup. 

Second.—  Nothing  of  an  advertising  nature  shall  be  permitted  to  be  used  in 
these  competitions. 

Third.— The  award  shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed 
•by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Fourth.— The  Executive  Committee  shall  select  a  subject  each  year  to  be 
illustrated,  and  that  no  other  picture  shall  be  elegible. 

Fifth.— The  award  shall  be  made  for  the  most  meritorious  photograph  illus- 
trating the  subject  selected  the  year  previous. 

Sixth.—  The  winner  shall  be  custodion  of  the  cup  until  the  next  Convention 

Seventh.— It  shall  be  necessary  for  the  cup  to  be  won  twice  by  the  same  per- 
son before  it  becomes  his  property.  ■ 

Eighth.— In  the  event  of  the  cup  not  being  won  twice  by  the  same  person 
after  having  been  competed  for  three  times,  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
■association,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  determine. 

Ninth,— Sections  four  and  five  of  these  rules  shall  not  apply  to  the  first  com- 
petition, 1887,  for  the  cup. 

Carried  unanimously.  G>  CrameRj  President 

Au^ust  ?>  l887-  H.  S.  Bellsmith,  Secretary. 

OBITUARY. 

MARVIN    E.    BECKWITH. 

This  well-known  photographer,  of  Cleveland,  passed  away  on  December  13th 
at  his   late   residence  in  that    city.     At  the   early  age  of  sixteen  years  he  took 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  went  West  in  search  of  fortune,  arriving  in  the  city 
where  he  died  about  fifty  years  ago.     After  trying  several  branches  of  business 
and  also  taking  part  in  the  running  of  a  newspaper,  he  finally,  in  1855   be-an 
making  daguerreotypes   under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Crobau-h    '  From 
that  time  to  the  present  he  has  followed  the  art  we  love  with  faithfulness  and 
perseverance,  and  has  acquired  a  name  of  honor  among  the  fraternity.      After 
practicing  the  art  for  many  years,  he  finally  took  his  son,  Mr.  Alva  D   Beckwith 
into  partnership  with   him,  in  the  year    1870,  and  M.  E.  Beckwith  &  Son  has 
long  been  known    as  a  prosperous  firm  in  Cleveland.      Mr.    Beckwith  was   a 
prominent  member  of  the  Methodist   Church,  a  Sunday-school   teacher,  and  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  the  church  which  he  attended.      While  singing  in  the 
choir  he  met  Miss  Margaret  McLeod,  the  daughter  of  the  late  General  McLeod 
and  an  attachment  arose  which  resulted  in  marriage  in  January,  1845.     For  forty 
years   nothing   marred   the  life  of  the   loving  couple,  until  death  called  away  a 
fond  husband  and  an  indulgent  father.     The  deceased  was  a  sufferer  from  cancer 
many  months  before  his  death,  yet  he  bore  the  affliction  calmly  and  patiently 
He  leaves  one  son  and  a  married  daughter,  who   with  his  loving  wife    mourn 
his    loss.      He  was  a  prominent   Odd  Fellow,  having  been  a  member  of  that 
order  for  over  twenty-five  years.      He  was  born  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1823,  and  went  to  Cleveland,  December  16,  1839/ 

What  better  tribute  can  we  pay  to  his  memory  than  to  quote  the  words  of 
those  who  knew  him  best.  His  fellow  citizens  say  of  him  :  -  He  was  a  good 
man.      He  was   a  beloved  husband  and  father,  and  a  true  friend.     Everybody 
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who  knew  Mr.  Beckwith  loved  and  respected  him.  His  entire  life  was  without 
a  blemish  He  lived  as  though  always  mindful  that  the  all-seeing  eye  was  upon 
him.  He  was  truthful,  kind  and  sincere,  not  because  the  great  invisible 
Guide  led  him  in  that  path,  but  because  it  was  his  nature  to  be  so.  The  world 
is  better  because  he  lived  in  it.  He  has  left  f^**0**?™^*™* 
and  was  a  noble  man  because  he  was  good  and  true,  and  faithful  in  all  things, 
but  many  of  the  good  deeds  he  did  will  never  be  generally  known;  they  were 
done  in  that  quiet,  unostentatious  manner  which  characterized  his  whole  being. 


SOME  CORRECTIONS. 
After  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  our  attention  was  called 
to  two  errors  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Stebbins  on  the  Metric  System.     On  page  14, 

line  22  from  bottom,  read 

15  grams. 
Hydroquinone   

Sodium  sulphite "      ^  c  c 

Water b 

instead  of  the  figures  there  given.     Also  on  page  15,  first  line,  read  as  follows, 

instead  of  formula  as  there  given. 

Piffard's  Pyro  Developer. 

No.  1 

400  grams* 

Water *      * 

1  gram. 

Sulphuric  acid 

v  ,   ,  .  100  grams. 

Sodium  sulphite 

Pyro 

1        .        ,         . ,  1  gram. 

Potassium  bromide 

Dissolve  in  the  succession  given  and  add  water   sufficient  to  make  the  whole  measure  50c 

grams. 

&  No.  2. 

Water \  .   400  grams. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) 5° 

Potassium  carbonate 5 

Sodium  sulphite 

Dissolve  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  5co  grams 
Take  10  c.c.  of  each  and  add  80  c.c  of  water.     These  proportions  to  be   varied   with  the 
exposure  and  kind  of  plate  used. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  picture  that  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  work  of  the  Photo-gravure  Company  of  New  York,  and 
its  adaptability  to  landscape  work.  The  negative  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lrnest 
Edwards,  the  President  of  the  company,  and  speaks  well  for  his  artistic  taste  in 
the  selection  of  the  point  of  view.  There  is  something  particularly  restful  m  this 
little  view,  and  we  never  tire  of  noting  many  points  of  beauty  that  strike  us  from 
time  to  time  as  we  again  return  to  look  at  the  picture.  It  is  just  the  spot  an 
artist  would  select  for  a  sketch,  and  also  one  where  a  poet  would  love  to  linger  in 
his  reveries,  "  fancy  free."  The  picture  tells  its  own  story  of  peace  and  rest,  and 
the  quiet  that  can  be  found  in  these  breathing  spots  in  our  crowded  cities. 
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CLEANING  IIP  THE  HANDS. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin. 

Bulle™  No.  i  of  this  year  has  just  reached  me,  and  after  having  perused  it  I 
teel  a  great  desire  to  write  to  you  a  few  lines  about  the  article  of  Professor  Peter 
T.  Austin,  Ph.D.,  bearing  the  title,  "Cleaning  up  the  Hands."  I  do  not  pretend 
in  any  way  whatsoever  to  come  forth  with  any  criticism,  or  to  sav  that  Professor 
Austin  is  wrong;  but  after  a  personal  and  rather  disagreeable  and  painful  experi- 
ence with  bichromate  of  potash  (or  potassium  dichromate,  as  he  writes)  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  only  my  duty  to  disagree  with  him,  but  to  speak  a  word  of  warning 
to  those  persons  whom  he  calls  "chicks;"  for  "old  birds,"  I  am  induced  to  be°- 
Iieve,  are  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  which  the  said  drug  contains.  Let  me  state 
here  again  that  I  am  fully  posted  and  know  what  bichromate  of  potash  solutions 
are,  and  what  danger  they  offer.  For  years  I  have  handled  them  in  the  carbon 
process,  and  like  the  veteran  photographer  Mr.  Duchochois,  I  have  been  a  victim 
of  it   and  for  years  have  suffered  from  its  dreadful  effects  and  consequences 

Of  course,  if  a  petson  has  to  make  up  his  mind  to  choose  one  of  the  dru^s 
and  particularly  the  "chicks "),  let  them  take  by  preference  the  bichromate;  but 
there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  necessity  to  use  it  for  the  said  purpose.  Those 
black  nitrate  stains,  even  if  they  do  not  offer  a  fine  and  pleasant  aspect  for  the 
hands  of  an  amateur,  and  will  not  look  very  nice,  but  by  all  means  it  will  be 
more  reasonable  and  honorable  to  keep  them  than  to  use  such  means  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Besides,  are  there  no  other  means  to  avoid  those  black  stains?  Yes 
The  amateur,  who  generally  is  a  man  of  some  means,  may  bny  a  pair  of  rubber 
gloves,  or  may  buy  ready  sensitized  paper.  The  photographer  who  does  not 
like  to  show  silver-stained  fingers  and  hands,  has  at  his  disposal  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  he  likes  he  knows 
pretty  well  how  to  use  these  two  drugs  to  clean  his  hands  and  fingers 

But  for  those  who  do  not  know  it,  I  will  tell  them  how  to  proceed  Let 
them  wash  their  hands  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  in  a  nearly  saturated  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  say,  for  two  minutes,  and  after  this  wash  in  the  fixing 
bath  (or  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite),  and  all  the  stains,  if  not  al- 
ready too  long  on  the  skin,  will  disappear  as  by  enchantment.  A  good  after- 
washing  w.th  soap  can  do  no  harm.  This  is  a  simple,  effective,  and  by  all 
means  harmless  proceeding. 

The  bichromate  of  potassium,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  peculiar  power  of 
penetrating  into  the  skin  (by  absorption  of  the  pores),  and,  if  repeated  often 
produces  ulcers  and  eruptions,  which  resist  in  a  surprising  way  any  treatment 
I  hope  these  lines  will  meet  your  kind  attention  and  find  a  place  in  your 

^    T,   ,  f°r  l  C°nSider  "  '"•'  duty  t0  Warn  the  rmernit>-  aSai^  the  use  of 
that  dreadful  drug.  Respectfully  yours,  Max  Bolte. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin. 

"  Hanus  off"  of  any  mixture  containing  chromic  acid,  as  that  recommended 
by  the  learned  professor  from  Rutgers  College,  for  removing  stains  from  the 
lingers.  For  not  only  will  the  stains  be  removed,  but  the  flesh  as  well  Had  he 
taken  the  trouble  to  consult  the  Bulletin  and  read  the  articles  published  aeainst 
the  use  of  bichromate,  more  especially  that  of  Dr.  John  H.  Janewav,  on  page 
646  of  Vol.  XVI,  he  would  not  have  been  so  liberal  with  his  kinks  for  ohi 

b'rdS-  T        H      T 

1j.    H.    Laudy. 
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BOSTON   CAMERA   CLUB. 
Boston,  January  5,  1888. 
Regular  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at 
the  rooms  this  evening,  President  Cabot  in  the 
chair. 

Reading  records  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  with  the  following  result:  Presi- 
dent, George  E.  Cabot  ;  Vice-President, 
Francis  Blake  ;  Secretary,  Edward  F. 
Wilder;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Garrison  Reed; 
Librarian,  Wm.  S.  Briggs;  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  three  years,  Henry  N.  Sweet, 
Rufus  A.  Bullock. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read,  and  showed 
a  very  gratifying  condition  of  the  finances  and 
membership  of  the  club. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  examined  and  found 
correct. 

Section  I  of  the  By-Laws  was  amended, 
making  Monday  in  place  of  Thursday  as  the 
meeting  night  of  the  club. 

Several  resignations  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.  Dusseault  was  by  request 
transferred  from  the  associate   to  active  list, 


and  Mr.  Paten  from  the   active   to  the  asso- 
ciate. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
active  membership:  Messrs.  Roger  Tileston, 
Brookline;  Joseph  A.  Frizzell,  South  Boston; 
and  G.  Edwin  Alden,  M.  Ogden  Jones,  Dr. 
Samuel  Crowell,  Edwin  B.  Holmes,  and 
George  D.  Milne,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Borland,  of  New  London,  Conn., 
was  elected  an  Associate  Member. 

A  letter  was  read  inviting  the  club  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  to  be  held 
in  March  next. 

Mr.  Brackett,  of  the  club,  next  showed  and 
explained  his  universal  drawing  instrument. 

Although  designed  by  him  in  the  first  place 
to  cut  openings  for  lantern  slide  mats  of  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  the  instru- 
ment has  proved  itself  capable  of  a  wide  range 
of  work  and  appreciable  to  the  solution  of 
geometrical  problems,  construction  of  poly- 
gonal shakes  perspective,  projection,  fram- 
ing, etc. 

The  exhibition  was  of  great  interest  and  was 
much  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  election  of 
Messrs.  George  E.  Cabot,  Francis  Blake  and 
Edward  F.  Wilder  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Exhibition  Council  on  the  part  of  this  club. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Monday  even- 
ing, the  17th,  when  the  lantern  slides  from 
St.  Louis  will  be  shown. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  to  partake  of  a 
collation  provided  by  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee. Edward  F.  Wilder, 

Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE. 
Regular  Meeting,  January  3,  1888. 

President  NEWTON  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received 
for  the  section  the  December  numbers  of  An- 
thony's BULLETIN  and  Scovil's  Photographic 
Times.  Also,  a  contribution  from  the  Scovil 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Jerome  Harrison's  "His- 
tory of  Photography  and  Printing  Methods," 
by  W.  H.  Burbank,  and  the  "American  An- 
nual of  Photography  for  1888."  For  all  of 
which  the  section  returned  an  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived for  the  section,  from  J.  W.  Queen  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  very  excellent  framed 
copy  of  the  "Constitutional  Centennial  Cele- 
bration Parade, "  and  read  a  letter  accompany- 
ing this  valuable  historic  gift  containing  every 
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particular  as  to  how  such  an  excellent  result 
had  been  secured.  As  this  picture,  together 
with  many  other  valuable  contributions,  would 
be  kept  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Institute,  all  photographers  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  visiting  or  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  section  would,  no  doubt,  have 
their  ideal  of  what  constituted  good  work 
somewhat  magnified  by  a  careful  study  of 
these  gems  of  photographic  art.  On  motion, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  J.  W.  Queen 
&  Co.  for  their  valuable  and  highly  appre- 
ciated present. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
reported  that  at  the  next  regular  meeting, 
Tuesday,  February  7th,  a  paper  would  be 
read  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  section  (J. 
B.  Gardner)  entitled  "Photography:  Its  Re- 
quirements and  Capabilities."  After  which 
there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides 
contributed  by  members  and  their  friends. 

Notice  was  also  given  of  the  informal  meet- 
ings on  the  third  Wendesday  evening  of  each 
of  the  winter  months;  and  an  invitation  ex- 
tended to  all  interested  in  familiar  talks  on 
photography  whether  practical  or  theoretical. 
In  announcing  the  subject  of  the  evening,  the 
speaker  said : 

' '  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  are  now  to 
spend  an  evening  in  Switzerland  with  Pro- 
fessor Elmendorf,  who  will  show  and  explain 
to  us  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
describe  its  most  attractive  scenery,  and  the 
customs  and  habits  of  its  people." 

The  Professor  was  now  formally  introduced, 
and,  with  no  apparent  studied  forms  of  speech, 
briefly  but  pertinently  described  the  views  he 
had  personally  captured  during  the  summer 
■of  1887.  These  views,  noting  as  they  did 
objects  of  universal  interest,  as  well  as  being 
striking  examples  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
both  in  nature  and  art,  exhibited  in  the  Pro- 
fessor not  only  the  instincts  but  the  cultivated 
•eye  of  an  artist,  and  a  hand  skillful  in  prepar- 
ing the  resources  of  photography  to  their  ex- 
tremest  limits. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  the  Professor 
stated  that  all  his  negatives  were  made  on 
Stanley  plates  (size  4x5),  with  Dallmeyer 
lenses;  and  the  lantern  slides  were  made  by 
-contact  printing  on  Carbutt's  transparency 
plates  developed  with  hydrokinone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  brief  statement, 
the  audience  expressed  its  gratification  and  in- 
debtedness to  Professor  Elmendorf  by  long  and 
Joud  applause,  and  by  tendering  to  him  an 
unanimous  vote  ol  thanks. 

On  motion,  the  section  then  adjourned. 


ST.  LOUIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  As- 
sociation of  Amateur  Photographers,  January 
3,  was  called  to  order  by  President  Bain, with 
fifteen  members  present. 

The  .minutes  of  December  20,  1887,  were 
read  and  approved  as  read. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Membership 
Committee,  Mr.  R.  F.Kilgen  was  elected  an  ac- 
tive member,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  notify  him  thereof. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  resolved 
to  give  a  public  exhibition  of  the  ''Cincinnati 
Lantern  Slides,"  Tuesday,  January  10,  1888, 
at  8  p.m.,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  St.  Louis 
University.  (The  exhibition  was  well  attended 
and  proved  very  interesting,  as  the  slides 
were  excellent  both  as  pictures  and  as  photo- 
graphs.) 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jewett  read  an  extremely  inter- 
esting paper  on  "  Hydroquinone  as  a  De- 
veloper," which  aroused  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  developing  agents. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Alexander  presented  several 
time-stained  daguerreotypes,  and  explained 
how  he  had  removed  the  tarnish  successfully 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  solution. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  associa- 
tion adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  January 
17,  1888,  at  8  p.m. 

W.  M.  Butler, 

Secretary. 
»•  >  •♦ — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

THE  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  Wednesday  evening,  January 
4,  1888,  with  the  President,  Mr.  Frederic 
Graff  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  a  circular 
received  from  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scot- 
land   Photographic    Association,    announcing 
an  exhibition  to  be  opened  on  February  16 
1888. 

A  circular  was  also  read  announcing  that 
the  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  combined 
work  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
of  New  York,  and  the  Boston  Camera  Club, 
would  be  held  in  Boston,  in  March  next, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  society.  Mem- 
bers were  urged  to  prepare  exhibits  which 
would  worthily  represent  the  society,  and  to 
have  them  ready  for  forwarding  by  the  date 
which  would  duly  be  announced  in  a  future 
circular  containing  rules,  etc. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  pre- 
sented and  showed  a  satisfactory  financial 
condition  of  the  society. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  their 
annual  report,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made:  "The  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia  may  well  look  back  upon  the 
year  just  closed  as  one  of  marked  success. 
The  membership  has  increased  to  152,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  constant  growth,  the  pres- 
ent accommodations  of  the  society  have  become 
insufficient  for  the  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

Acting  under  instructions  from  the  society, 
an  agreement  has  been  made  for  leasing 
quarters  in  the  building  now  being  constructed 
at  1,305  and  1,307  Arch  street,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  commodious  and  agreeable  place  for 
meeting. 

The  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Boston 
Camera  Club  and  the  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers of  New  York,  relative  to  holding 
joint  exhibitions,  was  successfully  inaugurated 
by  the  exhibition  held  in  New  York  during  the 
spring,  to  be  followed  this  year  with  one  at 
Boston,  for  which  your  committee  hope  the 
members  will  make  early  preparations  to  in- 
sure our  proper  representation. 

The  society  also  having  joined  the  lantern 
interchange,  the  display  of  slides  collected  by 
the  various  societies  associated  in  it,  promises 
to  give  interest  to  our  conversational  meetin<^> 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

The  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  at  Associa- 
tion Hall,  on  January  12th,  was,  both  financi- 
ally and  technically,  successful,  a  large  audi- 
ence being  present. 

During  the  year  the  attention  of  the  society 
has  been  given  to  the  use  of  magnesium  pow- 
der for  instantaneous  photographly  at  night: 
to  hydroquinone  as  a  developer  for  negatives 
and  positives;  to  the  transfer  of  films  developed 
upon  paper,  to  glass,  muslin,  wood,  porcelain, 
etc. ;  to  the  production  of  negatives  and  posi- 
tives by  heat  rays  alone  through  the  medium 
of  luminous  paint;  to  the  more  extensive  em- 
ployment of  stripping  films  and  isochromatic 
plates:  to  the  fallacy  of  so-called  "composite 
photographs,"  and  to  the  use  of  the  electric 
light  in  the  optical  lantern, 

Among  the  subjects  of  interest  brought  be- 
fore the  meetings  during  the  year,  in  the  shape 
of  papers,  etc.,  were  the  following: 

"  Silver  Printing  on  Albumenized  Paper," 
by  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace. 

"On  the  Preparation  of  Gelatino  Bromide 
Plates,  and  a  newly  designed  Drying  Box  for 
same,'1  by  Mr.  William  Bell. 


«  Photographing  at  Niagara  Falls,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Pancoast 

"Photographing  by  the  aid  of  the  Phospho- 
rescent Tablet  and  by  Heat  Rays,"  by  Mr. 
Frederick  E.  Ives. 

"Photographing  by  Gas  Light,"  by  Mr. 
John  Bartlett. 

"Some  Photographic  Heresies,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Truscott  (visitor). 

"The  Gallic  Acid  and  Silver  Nitrate  Inten 
sifier,"  by  Mr.  John  G.  Cassebaum  (visitor). 

"  Orthochromatic  Plates  in  Photomicrog- 
raphy," by  Mr.  W.  II.  Walmsley. 

"A  Few  Photographic  Points  about  the 
Yosemite  Valley,"  by  Mr.  George  Yaux,  Jr. 

"The Shortcomings  of  Photography  in  Re- 
lation to  Art,"  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett. 

"Composite  Photography,"  by  Dr.  Ellerslie 
Wallace. 

Eleven  business  meetings  have  been  held, 
twelve  conversational  meetings,  and  three 
special  meetings,  or  twenty-six  in  all,  with  an 
average  attendance,  except  during  the  mid- 
summer months,  of  forty-four. 

(  )h  the  26th  of  November  the   society  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  it- 
ganization  by  a  reception  to  it-  members  and 
friends. 

A  number  of  volumes  have  been  added  to 
the  library,  and  a  new  optical  lantern  to  the 
apparatus. 

The    Lantern     Exhibition    Committee    an- 
nounced   that  an    exhibition   of    slides   from 
the  work  of  members  would  be  held  at  Afl 
sociation  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary nth. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported 
the  election  of  the  following  active  members: 
Messrs.  Daniel  Jones,  George  II.  Kirk,  Charles 
T.  Fellows  and  Edmund  Sterling. 

The  election  for  officers  and  committees  for 
1888  resulted  as  folio 

President,  Frederic  Graff;  rst  Vice- 
President,  JOHM  G.  BULLOCK;  2d  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Joseph  H.  Burroughs;  Secretary,  Ror- 
ERT  S.  Redfield;  Treasurer,  S.  FlSHER 
Corlies. 

Executive  Committee— Herbert  M.  Howe, 
M.D.:  Ellerslie  Wallace,  M.D.;  William  A. 
Dripps. 

Excursion  Committee— Charles  Barrington: 
Samuel  Sartain;  Joseph  H.  Burroughs. 

Committee  on  Membership— Henry  T. 
Coates;  Willi iam  A.  Dripps;  Galloway  C. 
Morris;  David  Pepper;  Edward  W.  Keene; 
William  L.  Springs;  Joseph  H.  Burroughs: 
John  Bartlett;  George  Yaux,  Jr. 

Committee    on   Revision    of   Minutes    and 
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Articles  for   Fttbli cation— John    C.   Browne; 
John  G.  Bullock;  Robert  S.  Redfield. 

The  President,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
re-election  to  office,  made  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  members: 

( To  be  continued. ) 
*«••»> — 

ROCHESTER  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 
Regular  Meeting,  January  17,  1888. 
President  Croughton  in  the  chair. 
The  President  reported  that  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Bausch  &  Son,  opticians,  had  kindly  donated 
to  the  section  a  condensing  lens  to  replace  that 
broken    at  our  last   meeting.     Mr.    Mathews 
presented  to   the  society  a  receipted  bill  for 
tickets  used  at  our   lantern  exhibition.     The 
Secretary  reported  that  the  Scovill  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Co.  had  kindly  offered  to  furnish  the  section 
gratuitously    with    copies   of  their   respective 
publications,   The  Photographic  limes  and  the 
Bulletin.  The  Secretary  also  reported  a  gift 
to  the  section  by  D.  Hovey  &  Sons,  of  a  book 
entitled  "A  History  of  Photography. " 

Upon  motion,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  sec- 
tion were  extended  to  the  gentlemen  named 
above,  who  had  so  generously  given  evidence 
of  the  interest  which  they  felt  for  the  success 
of  the  society.  It  was  decided  to  present  to 
the  Reynold's  Free  Library  the  above  men- 
tioned book  and  periodicals  and  also  all  litera- 
ture received  in  the  future  by  the  society  and 
pertaining  to  the  art  of  photography.  This 
literature  will  be  placed  in  the  reference  de- 
partment, where  it  will  be  accessible  to  all. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hovey.  It  was  entitled  "  Positive 
Printing,"  and  dealt  principally  with  albumen 
prints.  Mr.  Hovey  gave  evidence  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  subject  and  originality 
of  thought  and  expression. 

At  the  elosr,  a  tew  exceptions  were  taken  by 
the  Prcsi.l.-nt  ;m,l  some  «»l  the  members  regard- 
ing the  acidity,  neutrality  or  alkalinity  of  the 
bath,  and  much  information  was  derived  from 
the  discussion.  The  President  exhibited  some 
line  carbon  prints  and  said  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Hovey  showed  some  artistic 
Pacific  Coast  view,  printed  on  albumen  paper 
1  lie  Secretary  then,  with  his  characteristic 
modesty  (?)  produced  some  poor  platinotype 

prints   made    by    the  way  of   experiment    from 

material  manufacture^  by  himself,  and   said 

what  might   be  done  with  the  process  by  a 

1   thai  knew  how.     |.  F.  Stiles,  a  New 

York  amateur,  was  among  the  visitors  present. 

Yours  "  positively," 

Milton  B.  Pi  wi  i t, 

•V  ,  ,    /dry. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHEES 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Regular.  Meeting,  December  13,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m., 
President  Walker  in  the  chair. 

The  President— You   are    all   familiar  with 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made   to  secure  a 
proper  light  for  night  work.     The  story  has 
been  told  here  once  before  and  there  is  conse- 
quently nothing  much  for  me  to  say  in  regard 
to  it.    Dr.  Piffard's  article  on  the  subject,  very 
recently  published,  gives  all  that  he  has  been 
able  to  acquire  in  regard  to  the  matter.     But 
to-night  we  have   with  us,  by  our  invitation, 
Mr.  R.  Gadicke,  Jr.,  of  Berlin,  whose  firm  are 
the  inventors  of  a  light  widely  published  and 
widely  known,  and    for   which  he  has   great 
hopes  and  great  claims.     We  have,  as  I  say, 
invited    him  here,    and   are   pleased   to  offer 
him  every  facility  in  our  power,  and  are  will- 
ing to  encourage  him  in  every  way  we  can  in 
order  that  he  may  exhibit  that  light  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.     I  make  these  few   brief 
preliminary  remarks  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  him  to  you,  and    then  he  will  pro- 
ceed with  his  experiments. 

Alter  he  has  concluded,  there  will  be  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  James  II.  Stebbins,  suc- 
ceeding which  the  proceedings  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  business  of  the  society,  and  of 
course  those  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  association  and  interested  in  that  business 
particularly,  will  take  the  gentle  hint  that  they 
may  remain  if  they  choose,  but  there  will  be 
nothing  of  interest  to  them. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  Dr.  Gadicke  of  Berlin.  The  Doctor  does 
not  speak  the  English  language  well,  I  am  in. 
formed,  and  asks  the  privilege  of  having  his 
words  interpreted  by  Mr.  Ehrmann,  whom  we 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  in  this 

room. 

Dr.  Gadicke  then  adjusted  his  camera,  pre- 
pared his  powder  for  the  Hash  of  light,  and 
placed  a  sitter  between  two  screens. 

Dr.  EHRMANN  The  picture  is  taken  by  the 
flash  of  light  produced  by  the  burning  of  the 
powder.  The  Doctor  has  constructed  a  lan- 
tern of  his  own,  and  the  construction  of  it  you 
see  for  yourselves,  lie  will  not  tell  us  the 
composition  of  hi.  powder,  thinking  he  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a  patent  for  it.  Formerly  they 
used  in  Berlin  a  compound  of  metallic  magne- 
sium, sulphide  of  antimony,  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  an  entirely  different  mixture  to  that 
you  have  seen  shown  lure  by  Dr.  1'illard  and 
others. 
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At  this  juncture  the  flash  of  light  occurred; 
the  picture  was  taken,  and  Dr.  Gadicke  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dark  room  to  develop  it. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  time  the  picture  was  taken,  Dr.  Gadicke 
presented  his  negative  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Ehrmann— There  is  the  negative  that 
Dr.  Gadicke  took.  [The  negative  was  then 
passed  around.]  Now  if  any  lady  or  gentle- 
man  present  wishes  to  have  any.  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  Gadicke  light  I  would  be 
happy  to  give  it.  Here  is  a  picture  taken  by 
five  seconds  daylight.  The  powder  com- 
pound that  Dr.  Gadicke  uses  is  not  at  all 
dangerous.  It  is  not  explosive  under  any 
-consideration.  A  photographer  of  Berlin  has 
carried  it  around  with  him  in  a  loose  paper  in 
his  pocket,  together  with  keys  and  a  knife  and 
one  thing  and  another,  for  three  or  four  weeks 
and  never  had  any  explosion  occur,  and  he 
•claims  that  is  a  good  sign  of  its  being  safe. 

Dr.  Piffard  then  placed  some  of  his  powder 
on  a  brick  and  pounded  it,  but  it  did  not  ex- 
plode. 

The  President— -We  have  done  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  powders,  and  now  we  enter  upon 
another  subject  of  interest.  Because  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  frequently  taken  place  in  these 
rooms  as  to  the  weights  and  measures  used  in 
the  measurement  of  photographic  chemicals, 
and  in  order  to  get  as  much  light  as  we  could 
■upon  the  subject,  at  my  request  Mr.  James  H. 
Stebbins,  Jr.,  a  member  of  this  society,  has 
contributed  an  article  on  the  subject  which  he 
will  now  read,  illustrating  by  diagrams  on  the 
blackboard. 

Mr.  Stebbins  then  read  bis  paper.  [See  page 
ii.] 

Mr.  Roosevelt — I  came  here  a  little  late, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  will  occupy  you  with 
one  or  two  words. 

That  [referring  to  a  formula  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  Mr.  Stebbins]  is  the  smallest 
recipe  that  Mr.  Stebbins  has  been  able  to  give 
you.  The  other  was  more  complicated  and 
much  larger,  and  then  he  only  gave  you  one 
out  of  about  a  dozen  that  he  had. 

Now  allow  me  to  show  you  mine.  Assume 
you  have  got  your  scale— little  weighing 
machine— and  you  want  to  mix  the  developer. 
You  have,  we  will  say,  got  a  small  plate,  for 
which  you  want  one  ounce,  and  one  a  little 
larger  for  which  you  want  two  ounces  of  de- 
veloper. You  also  have  one,  we  will  say,  still 
larger  than  that,  for  which  you  want  four 
ounces  of  developer.  Suppose  you  take  the 
one  of  two  ounces.  Three  grains  of  pyro  to 
the   ounce   is  what   you   want,  and   you   will 


therefore  require  six  grains.  If  you  use  soda 
you  know  that  you  will  want  six  times  as  much 
of  that  to  go  with  it,  thirty-six  grains.  You 
will  generally  find  when  you  are  taking  the 
recipes  together  that  about  the  same  amount 
of  sulphite  of  soda  (although  some  of  the  direc- 
tions are  four)  will  give  you  what  you  need. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  very  simple, 
you  have  now  got  your  thirty-six  grains 
weight  in  your  scales,  which  throw  into  your 
graduate.  Then  weigh  the  sulphite,  and  also 
put  that  into  your  graduate,  then  add  your 
two  ounces  of  water  and  your  developer  is 
made.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Dr.  HOAGLAND— I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man when  he  tells  us  to  take  an  ounce  of 
anything  what    does  it   mean?     Is  it   480  or 

MTiVz  grains  ? 

Mr.    Roosevelt— I   don't    use   the    term 

ounces,  I  say  grains.     That   is  the  very  point 

that  I  make  about  it.     But  of  course,  in  refer- 

ence  to  what  Mr.  Stebbins  says,  I  do  not  mean 

for   a   moment  that    what   he  has  advocated 

would  not  be  the  proper  scientific  measure. 

Instead  of  using  grains  of  course  we   can  use 

grams,  the  litre  and  metre,  but  when  we  do  use 

them  let  us  spell  them  m-e-t-e-r  and  1-i-te-r. 

Now  that  very  difference  in  spelling  alone  will 

destroy  your  system  if  you   want  to  make  it 

popular.     We  can  say  meter  but  we  do  not 

like  to  spell  it   m-e-t-r-c.     You   should  spell 

them    as  they  ought  to   be   pronounced,  and 

then    an    Englishman    or  an   American    can 

handle   them,  and   they    would  be  far   more 

convenient  if  they  were  brought  into  general 

use.     But  for  practical  use  the  system  that  I 

pointed    out   is  the   one   that   has   given   me 

general  satisfaction  during   my  experience  as 

an  amateur. 

Dr.  Piffard.— Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  read 
his  formula  that  way  [indicating  on  the  black- 
board]—six  grains  of  pyro:  a  metric  man 
would  write  it  so  [illustrating  on  the  black- 
board]. It  is  the  same  quantity.  The  metric 
man  would  write  it  thus  [illustrating]  and  the 
quantity  of  water  indicated  by  that  mark 
would  be  known  the  world  over.  But  if  two 
ounces  of  water  were  written  as  one  of  the 
constituents  of  a  formula,  some  people  would 
measure  out  a  Certain  quantity,  and  others 
quite  a  different  quantity.  Sixty  grams  is 
sixty  grams  all  the  world  over,  but  an  ounce 
is  not  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  not  the 
same  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  England. 

Mr.  Wainwright  -One  point  has  been 
brought  out  in  comparing  these  two  systems, 
and  that  is  in  one  system,  the  English,  we 
have   several  different  units   for  weight   and 
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measurement  of  capacity,  space,  etc. ;  where- 
as, so  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  in  the 
metric  system  we  have  but  one  single  unit  for 
weight  and  measure  in  either  case,  and  that 
is  the  gram.  We  therefore  need  use  but  that 
in  expressing  either  measures  of  capacity  or 
weight,  and  that  would  simplify  it  instead  of 
using  grains. 

Mr.   Mali— I  would   like   the  privilege   of 
saying   just  a  word.     When   I   came  to   this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  the  first  thing  that  I 
wanted  to  know  was  if  the  metric  system  was 
used  here,  and  I  asked  the  boys  in  the  office 
down  town  where  I  was  engaged,  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.     That 
is,  not  one  knew  the  whole  system,  and  on 
further  inquiry  I  found  not  one  boy  in  ten 
knew  anything  about  it.     But  you  will  never 
find  that  in  a  country  using  the  metric  system. 
If   you    go   on   the   Continent— in    Germany, 
France,  or  anywhere  else-you  will  find  that 
every  boy  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
knows  the  system.     Even  the  ladies  know  it. 
Here  you  do  not  find  a  single  lady  that  knows 
it.     If  the  system  was  adopted  in  this  country 
it  would  be  learned  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
when  universally   understood  would,   I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,   give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.    I  am  very  partial  to  that  system  my- 
self. 

The  President— Of  course  the  system  which 
we  are  using  to-day  we  have  inherited,  so  to 
speak,  from  our  ancestors.  The  English 
measurement  came  to  us  originally  in  a 
more  awkward  shape  than  it  is  in  at  present. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  we  would  hail 
with  delight  the  introduction  uf  the  metric 
system  into  this  country,  but  the  only  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  to  get  our  people  to  unite 
on  it  and  popularize  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  association  endeavor,  by  communica- 
ting with  every  manufacturer  of  plates  in  the 
United  States  and  all  professional  photo. 
graphic  chemists,  to  bring  about  a  reform  of 
that  kind,  and  also  urge  other  associations  to 
do  the  same  tiling. 

Mr.  CARBUTT  A  member  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "What  Dumber  of  grains  is  meant  to  the 
ounce  where  a  certain  formula  as  given,  calk 
for  ounces  ?  "  When  ounces  are  spoken  of  it 
means  437^  grains,  because  all  our  chemists 
buy  by  that  weight.  It  is  only  the  precious 
metals  that  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
ounces  to  the  pound.  Where  ounces  are 
spoken  of  in  all  formulas,  it  means  437^ 
grains.  Eight  ounces  when  carefully  weighed 
will  weigh  eight  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Dr.  I'n  iaki)     riR-  standard  fluid  ounce  of 


England  weighs  437^  grains;  the  standard) 
fluid  ounce  of  America  weighs  455  grains  and 
a  fraction. 

Mr.  Wainwright— I  will  mention  a  case  in 
point  that  happened  to  me  only  the  other  day. 
I  bought  a  couple  of  ounces  of  photographic 
chemicals  at  two  stores,  one  ounce  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  one  part  of  the  city,  and    the  other 
ounce  in  another  place.     I  weighed  them  and 
found  that  I  paid  more  for  one  than  I  did  for 
the   other.      The   one  that   I  paid  the   most 
for  contained    only  4371^   grains;    the   other 
weighed  476  grains.    I  think  since  this  subject 
has   been   brought   before  this  society  in  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Stebbins,  it  might  be  well 
for  the  society  to  take  some  action  in  regard 
both  to  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  in 
use  (I  will  not  say  among  photographers,  be- 
cause  we   are   an   amateur   society)    at  least 
among  amateurs.     It  seems  to  me  in  the  vari- 
ous  publications  that  we    have  coming  from, 
different  amateur  societies  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity in  the  nomenclature  and  in  the  weights 
and    measures    that    they   use,   also    in    the 
names  by  which  they  call  the  different  chemi- 
cals.    It  seems  to   me   that  some  uniformity 
would   be   very   desirable   among    amateurs,, 
and  I  think  that  some  action  should  be  taken, 
in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Stebbins—  I  move  that  the  chair  ap- 
point a  committee  to  investigate  that  matter. 
I  might  say,  Mr.  Wainright,  speaking  of  this 
matter,  that  this  same  question  came  up  in  the 
English  Chemical  Society,  which  of  course  is 
a  scientific  society,  but  the  same  principle  ap- 
plied there  that  does  here.  A  diversity  of 
nomenclature  existed,  and  they  conferred 
among  themselves  and  adopted  a  system  which 
was  very  favorably  received,  and  is  now  in 
general  use  among  all  the  societies  whose 
proceeding  are  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
the  American  amateur  societies  would  all  do 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BEACH  —In  order  to  educate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  regard  to  this  subject,  I 
suggest  that  the  society  purchase  a  series  of 
weights  and  measures  and  place  them  for  use 
in  the  dark  room. 

The  President— I  will  put  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Stebbins  first.  Mr.  Stebbins  moves  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject  and  confer  with  other  soci- 
eties, and  that  they  take  such  action  as  they 
deem  best  to  promote  the  introduction  of  the 
metric  system. 

Mr.  Wainwright— I  think  the  motion  is  a 
little    too   full.     The   only  proper   duty   of  a 
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■committee  of  that  kind  would  be  to  investigate 
the  general  subject  of  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  and  nomenclature 
among  various  societies.  Conferring  with 
•other  societies  is  an  after  consideration.  The 
first  thing  for  the  committee  to  do  is  to  look 
into  the  subject  thoroughly  and  find  out 
whether  there  does  exist  such  a  thing  as  has 
been  suggested. 

Mr.  Stebbins'  motion,  as  amended  by  Mr. 
Wainright,  was   then    put   and    unanimously 

carried. 

The  President-Y  appoint  Mr.  Wainright, 
Mr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Allerton  as  such  com- 
mittee. Those  three  gentlemen  will  please 
take  this  matter  in  hand  and  kindly  give  it 
attention. 

Mr.  Beach  has  moved  that  a  set  of  metric 
weights  and  measures  be  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  society  and  be  placed  at 
their  disposal. 
Motion  carried. 

The  President— I  have  some  notices  to  read 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  those  present.  In 
the  first  place  I  wish  to  say  that  since  the  last 
public  announcement  as  to  the  election  of 
members,  there  have  been  elected  to  member- 
ship the  following  gentlemen. 

List  of  members  elected  then  read. 
The    President— The    amendments    to    the 
Constitution,   which  have   been  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  society  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.     It  is  proper  to  read  the 
section  under  which  that  submission  is  made. 
[Reads  Art.  8,  Section  I,  of  the  Constitution.] 
You  will  notice  that  it  is  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  notification  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  be   submitted  to  the  society  at  a 
regular  monthly  meeting.     This  being  such, 
we  propose  to  submit  to  you  the  Constitution 
as  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  we  will  thus  conform  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  fully,  so  that  hereafter 
there  may  be  no  question  raised  as  to  whether 
we  proceeded  constitutionally  or  not  to  adopt 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors.    For  that  purpose  I  shall  ask  some 
gentleman  present  with  good  lungs  and  a  will- 
ing heart  to  read  that  document.     It  is  not 
very  long,  and  that  will  be  a  formal  submission 
to  the  society. 

Dr.  Piffard— In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  society  have  all  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  this  document,  I 
move  that  it  be  read  by  title  only. 

Mr.  Roosevelt — I  second  the  motion. 
The   President— The  reason  why    we  did 


not  send  with  these  proposed  amendments  a 
copy  of  the  original  Constitution  is  that  we 
tried  to  save  the  cost  of  doing  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  section  which  I  have  read 
which  indicates  that  we  are  bound  to  do  it. 
Everybody  here  is  presumed  to  have  a  copy 
of  it,  but  we  have  been  out  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  circulation  for  a  long  time,  and 
thought  it  was  an  almost  useless  expense  to 
have  more  printed  when  we  could  pass  it 
around  here  or  put  the  sections  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  and  anybody  could  see  them. 

Then  followed  a  long  discussion  upon  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
after  which  meeting  adjourned. 


[From  American  Machinist.] 

PHOTOGRAPHING  MACHINERY. 
It  is  generally  conceded  by  photographers 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  objects  to  make 
a  satisfactory  photograph  of,  is  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. 

The  reason  of  this  is  quite  apparent  upon  a 
little  consideration,  and  lies  in  the  fact  that 
machinery  almost  always  consists  of  parts 
which  are  unfinished,  and  painted  a  dark 
color,  so  that  they  reflect  very  little  light, 
while  other  parts  are  brightly  finished,  and 
often  polished,  so  as  to  reflect  about  all  the 
light  which  falls  upon  them.  The  result  is, 
that  when  a  negative  is  exposed  long  enough 
to  bring  out  the  dark  parts  of  the  machine 
distinctly,  the  exposure  is  entirely  too  long  for 
the  finished  parts;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exposure  is  timed  for  the  bright  parts,  the 
darker  portions  are  usually  represented  by 
black  patches  which  show  absolusely  nothing 
of  form  or  construction. 

A  great  many  photographs  of  machinery 
come  to  this  office,  and  many  of  them  show 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  Among  other  methods,  lamps  with 
reflectors  are  placed  so  as  to  illuminate  the 
dark  portions 

This  makes  the  machine  itself  look  about 
right  to  the  eye;  but  since  no  artificial  light, 
except  the  electric  light,  has  any  effect  upon 
a  photographic  negative,  it  will  be  seen  that 
such  a  plan  can  be  of  no  benefit,  and  the  re- 
sults show  that  it  is  not. 

There  is  a  plan  not  generally  known,  which 
always  produces  satisfactory  results,  and  that 
is  to  paint  the  machine  all  over;  using  for  the 
finished  parts  a  paint  mixed  with  any  oil 
which  will  not  readily  harden  or  dry  out,  so 
that  after  the  negative  is  taken,  the  paint  may 
readily  be  wiped  off. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  means  all  parts 
of  the  machine  can  be  made  to  reflect  light 
•equally. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  also,  to  have  several 
different  shades  of  this  paint,  and  after  the 
first  exposure,  any  parts  which  do  not  come 
out  sufficiently  may  be  painted  lighter, 
while  those  which  are  too  light  may  be 
painted  darker,  and  thus,  by  a  few  experi- 
ments, a  perfectly  satisfactory  negative  may 
be  obtained. 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
to  many  maufacturers  and  mechanics,  whether 
they  make  photographs  to  send  to  prospective 
customers  or  whether  they  are  taken  for  en- 
gravers to  work  from,  and  the  method  indi- 
cated above  has  been  used  enough  to  prove 
that  it  is  of  great  practical  value. 


An  Object  Lesson.—"  Papa,  how  do  na- 
tions get  into  war  with  each  other?"  asked 
Tommy  Seasonby. 

"Sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another," 
said  the  father.  "Now,  there  are  Germany 
and  Spain -they  came  near  getting  into  war 
because  a  Spanish  mob  took  down  the  Ger- 
man flag." 

"No,  my  dear,"  put  in  Mrs.  Seasonby, 
"  that  wasn't  the  reason." 

"But,  my  darling,"  said  Mr.  Seasonby, 
"don't  you  suppose  I  know?  You  are  mis- 
taken.    That  was  the  reason." 

"No,  dearie,  you  are  mistaken.  It  was  be- 
cause the  Germans — " 

"Mrs.  Seasonby,  I  say  it  was  because—" 
"Peleg,  you  know   better.     You  are  only 
trying  to—" 

"Madame,  I  don't  understand  that  your 
opinion  was  asked  in  this  matter,  anyhow." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  my  boy  instructed  by 
an  old  ignoramus." 

"  See  here,  you  impudent—" 

"Put    down    your    cane,    you    old    brute. 

Don't  you  dare  to  bristle  up  to   me,  or  I'll 

send  this  rolling  pin  at  your  head,  you  old—" 

"Never   mind,"   interrupted  Tommy,    "I 

guess   I  know   how    wars   begin. "—Chicago 


^Urttojiraii&ij. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography 
u»d  Photographic   Times   Almanac 
for    1888.      Edited    by   C.    W.   Canfield. 
New  York:  Scovill  Company. 
This  is  the  second  issue  of  this  well  edited 
and  neatly  printed  annual.     Like  its  prede- 
cessor  it   is    filled  with  a   great  many  good 


things  in  the  line  of  practical  photographic- 
work;  48  pages  are  devoted  to  an  almanac 
and  lists  of  officers  of  photographic  societies; 
212  more  are  used  for  articles  by  well-known 
writers  on  photographic  subjects,  are  well 
printed,  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  photo- 
graphic subjects;  while  68  more  pages  are 
taken  up  with  formulas  and  tables.  Alto- 
gether the  volume  is  well  edited  and  printed, 
and  is  a  useful  addition  to  a  photographer's 
library. 

■ ►    ♦    «< 

N.  B. —  We  ca?inot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.—C.  S.  B.  writes:  What  causes  a  scum 
or  coating  to  form  on  my  prints  while  wash- 
ing, and  before  they  go  into  the  salt  to  be 
reddened?  I  have  a  good  clean  bath,  60 
grains  strong,  floated  \%  minutes,  bath 
slightly  alkaline.  Last  week  I  had  200 
cabinet  prints  in  one  batch  that  were  very 
bad.  I  am  not  much  bothered  except  in  cold 
weather.  I  have  my  washing  water  warmed 
just  enough  to  take  away  the  cold  chill,  and  I 
am  very  careful. 

A.— It  appears  to  us  that  there  must  be 
something  in  your  wash  water.  That  it  is  bad 
in  cold  weather  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  surface  water  is  frozen  up  and  you 
get  ground  water  that  is  loaded  with  impuri- 
ties from  drainage  of  some  kind,  probably 
chlorides.  Test  the  water  with  some  silver 
nitrate  solution;  if  you  get  a  white  curdy 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  it  is  due  to 
chlorides  in  the  water. 

Q.—A.  W.  writes:  How  many  grains  of 
soda  or  soda  and  potash  are  required  to  the 
ounce  of  mixed  developer  for  a  properly  ex- 
posed dry  plate  of  ordinary  rapidity  when  two 
and  a  half  to  three  grains  of  pyro  are  used? 
In  boiling  an  emulsion  I  pour  the  silver  into 
the  hot  gelatine  and  bromide,  and  I  am  often 
troubled  with  the  silver  bromide  precipitating 
even  after  the  last  gelatine  is  added.  How 
can  I  prevent  this  ?  I  have  the  solutions  acid. 
Do  I  use  too  little  gelatine  in  boiling  ? 

A-— You  may  use  ten  to  twelve  grains  of 
soda  carbonate,  or  ten  grains  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  granulated  potassium 
carbonate  and  granulated  sodium  carbonate 
to  two  and  a  half  or  three  grains  of  pyro 
in  one  ounce  of  water.     Your  trouble  with 
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the  emulsion  is  probably  due  either  to  adding 
the  silver  solution  too  fast  and  not  stirring 
thoroughly,  or  else  to  an  improper  pro- 
portion of  acid,  either  more  or  less  than  nor- 
mal. One  minim  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
to  about  140  grains  of  potassium  bromide  is 
recommended  by  some  authorities. 

Q.—A.  W.  K.  writes:  I  am  using  the  N. 
P.  A.  paper,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
cause  and  cure  is  for  the  silver  not  washing  out 
or  from  the  surface.  I  use  acetic  acid  in  the 
first  washing  and  have  tried  salt  and  various 
other  ways,  but  the  silver  still  adhers  to  the 
paper.  I  don't  notice  it  until  I  get  them  into 
the  toning  bath;  they  will  tone  at  first,  but  soon 
the  bath  gets  so  much  silver  in  it  that  toning 
stop.  I  have  to  make  a  new  one,  and  take 
the  prints  and  wash  them  by  hand  until  I  re- 
move the  free  silver. 

A.—\Ye  think  the  trouble  must  be  with  your 
wash  water;  or  else  some  impurity  in  your 
acetic  acid;  possibly  hydrochloric  acid  in 
your  acetic  acid.  To  test  your  acid,  add  to  it  a 
few  drops  of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  and 
then  silver  nitrate  solution;  if  it  contains 
chlorides  you  will  get  a  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate of  silver  chloride.  The  same  tests  can  be 
applied  to  the  wash  water. 

<2._W.  R.  A.  writes:  Will  you  please  an- 
swer the  following  questions  through  the 
columns  of  the  Bulletin:  i.  What  is  the 
preparation  used  to  bleach  out  a  proof  after 
having  been  outlined  in  India  ink  for  news- 
paper cuts  ?  2.  Is  a  proof  (unfixed)  or  a  toned 
and  fixed  print  used  to  work  on  ?  3.  Is  there 
any  article  on  the  subject  or  any  reference  to  it 
in  any  book  or  magazine  ? 
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A.—K  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (mer- 
curic chloride)  is  used  to  bleach  untoned,  but 
fixed,  proofs  after  outlining  with  India  ink. 
Several  articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  during  the  past  year;  see  index  in 
last  number  for  December  last. 


Wuw   ffiaugUt  ivitlt   tlte  grop 
Shutter. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  1887,  in 
two  handsome  volumes,  comes  to  hand  to 
adorn  our  library.  Dr.  Wilson  has  certainly 
done  well  in  these  volumes  which  are  full  of 
good  things  photographic.  There  is  only  one 
fault  we  find  with  them,  and  that  is  the  bind- 
ing in  of  the  advertising  pages  with  the  literary 
matter.  We  think  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  ad- 
vertisements are  only  of  passing  value,  while 
the  contents  of  the  other  pages  are  valuable 
for  all  times. 


Mr.  W.  Garrison  Reed,  of  the  Boston 
Camera  Club,  has  recently  devised  an  excellent 
standard  mat  for  lantern  slides,  and  kindly 
sends  us  a  box  of  them.  This  is  admirably 
thought  out,  and  if  properly  used  will  save  no- 
end  of  trouble  to  users  of  transparencies  in  the 
lantern.  Full  directions,  containing  many 
valuable  hints  about  slides,  accompany  the  box 
of  mats,  and  we  strongly  recommend  those 
who  need  them  to  try  this  new  devise. 


H.  W.  Kellogg's  studio  at  21  South  Main 
Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  sold  on  January 
1st,  to  H.  B.  Akin,  for  $4,000. 
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GOOD  MORNING" 


A  Golden  Sunbeam  stole  its  way 

From   Heaven,  for  Earth's  adorning, 

And  from  the  threshold  of  Life's  day, 
It  smiles  a  sweet  "  Good  Morning  " 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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FEBRUARY  „,  .888.  Vol.  XIX. -No.  3. 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 
The  officers  of  the  Photographers' Association  of  America  have  called  the 
members  to  assemble  in  Minneapolis  to  hold  the  next  Convention.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  distance  which  many  of  the  Eastern  members  would  have  to 
travel  to  reach  that  city  will  prevent  them  from  attending,  although  thev  may 
wish  very  much  to  go.  Nevertheless,  the  Association  is  a  national  one  and 
there  are  surely  enough  photographers  in  the  West  who  are  interested  in  our  art 
to  secure  a  goodly  attendance.  To  one  and  all  we  appeal  to  give  a  helpino- 
hand  to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  When  we  remember  the  men  who  form 
the  Executive  Committee  we  are  sure  that  the  preparations  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  attending  members  will  be  such  as  to  command  the  approval 
ot  all  who  go  to  the  Convention. 

The  City  of  Minneapolis,  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  has  a  population 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and   is  situated   at  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  greatest  water-power  center  in  the  United 
States.     The  celebrated  Falls  of  Minnehaha  are  within   three  miles  of  the  city 
and  Lake  Minnetonka,  a  delightful  pleasure  resort,  comes  within  easy  distance 
There  are  fine  streets,  interesting  buildings,  and  examples  of  fine  architecture  in 
he  various  churches  and  public   offices.      Indeed,   there  are   many  objects   of 
.merest  for  he  photographic  eye  of  the  camera,  and  those  who  go  to  the  city 
should  not  fail  to  capture  some  of  these  upon  the  dry  plate 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  for   the   meeting,    we  are  assured  that  there  are 
several  good  buddings  suited  to  the  purpose,  more  especially  if  the  meetings 
and  the  exhibition  halls  are  kept  sepaiate.     We  have  before  given  our  views  up- 
on this  question,  and  in  Chicago  it  appeared  tons  that  the  close  proximity  of 
h    e.   nb„IOn  hall   was  the  greatest  nuisance  that  could  possibly  be  associated 
with  the  assembly  room.      But  the  Executive  Committee  will  doubtless  manage 
these  matters  so  that  the  meetings  may  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  and 
discussions  that  shall  add  to  our  knowledge  of  photography,  and  be  a  help  to 
tho  e  who  attend  these   Conventions  for  instruction.     That  members  go  to  take 
part  in  the  meetings  was  well  illustrated  in  Chicago,  when  the  call  for  the  meet- 
ngs  in  the  evening  was  responded  to  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  best  at- 
tendance we  ever  had   at  meetings  at  any  of  these  Conventions.      We  sincerely 

(Coptiught,  1888,  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.) 
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hope  that  a„  the  meetings  forUe  ^  eT^d  ^ EST*  * 

number  of  pictures  competing  for  pn.es  has  been  J^^  we  would 
pictures  are  allowed  in  any  one  class.     1      eg  ^  ^  ^  ^  f 

remark  that  the  number  to  winch  the  pictures  ^  ^  case  of 

those  of  small  dimensions,  say  cabinets or  five  b>      g  ^  ^  .^ 

cabinets  there  should  be  at  least  one  do, en,  and  tl «  ^  ^  and  sm 

Again  we  note  that  there  is  no^ difference  made  vevy  evident  that  with 

viL  in  Class  E,  «  Landscape  Pho  ography.       Here  ^         ^  prize 

two  pictures  of  the  same  quality  ■»£  w se   t  e       S   ^  &  ^^    The 

because  of  the  ability  of  the  make   of  the  ne       ^     ^   ^   ^  ^.^  there   are 

same  remarks   also   apply   to   Uasse»      '      '  ft  '  sizes  of  the  pictures.     Never- 
always  many  competitors  and  a ^g real  variety  ^  ^  obviate  Ae 

theless,  some  instructions  mrght  be  ^-J^f,  !aIge  and  smaU  picture 
difficulty  lhat  would  arise  in  havin    to  standpoint. 

of  equal  merit  photographically  and  from  an    rU  ^  ^  and  ^ 

The  cho.ce  of  judges  has  been  placed  on ^a  d  ^  ^  ^^ 

hope  that  it  will  be  carried  out  ,n  good  J*^^  ^  gWng  his  honest 
task  for  a  man  to  serve  on  a  Committee  ot  j     »  of  abuse  poured 

opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  ptctur  s    to  have  a  pe  tQ  a 

upon  him  by  those  who  were  ™lu J>  ™"°he  judgeSi  one  by  the  Executive 
sincerely  hope  that  the  ~  °' ^""and  the  third  by  these  two  together, 
Committee,  one  by  the  competing  ^h  hito    ,  ^^      ^  us 

wiU  be  faithfully  earned  out  and  satisy  a     p  on  the  board,"and 

nrore  nonsense  about   having       ^1^      ° J  accusations.   The 

..  judging  professional  work  by  a—    «d«  ^  ^  buy  ^ 

pictures  should  be  judged  from  the  pomt  of  ^  &  man  ^  judge 

the  average  intelligent  citizen       All  .W >  ^  hQw  an   avtist  apphes 

is  an  appreciation  of  art  and  art jmna es  an  etcher  uses  or  the 

his  paint  to  the  canvas       y'-^^the  result  is' obtained,  it  is  the  result 

^^rs^^r-^ and  theqmckerw,u  their 

efforts  be  appreciated  by  the  ""elllStors  are  given  a  little  more  en- 
Weare  glad  to  note  that  the  W ijslnb   tw0  is  certainly  a  more  liberal 
couragement  this  year.   Four  medal     "    ead  ot  exhibit  for  pictures, 

provision  for  them,  and  we  beheve         1    "cure      ^^  fo  ^  exhibitor!) 
We  heard  complaints  last  year  about  the  fe  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  any 

but  not  until  after  the  arrangements  had  been  m 

alterations.  _  treasurv  of  the  association  is  an  assurance 

The  gratifying  condrUon of  the  «»  meeting  „  MinneapoUs  and 

that  every  preparat.on  will  be  made  to  ha         g  ^  ^  ^  by  send 

3St^«"?^  -£^ g0,ns  t0 "" 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
On  another  page  of  the  Bulletin  we  give  some  observations  by  Professor 
Wm.  H.  Pickering  upon  the  Pinhole  Camera,  and  advise  our  readers  to  take  note 
of  them.  There  are  many  circumstances  where  the  utilization  of  the  facts  there 
spoken  of  will  be  of  importance.  The  pictures  sent  us  by  the  Professor  are  very 
instructive  examples  of  the  observations  he  has  made. 


We  have  constant  complaints  about  blisters  and  other  troubles  with  albumen 
paper.  If  our  friends  would  only  remember  to  keep  their  solutions  all  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  there  need  be  no  annoyances  of  this  kind.  But  if  the  albumen 
paper  is  kept  in  a  cold  dry  place,  and  then  used  at  once  in  a  warm  damp  room, 
there  is  sure  to  be  trouble  about  mottling  or  something  of  that  kind.  Or  if  you 
use  the  silver  bath  at  a  very  low  temperature  (below  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit) 
your  paper  will  be  unevenly  silvered,  and  will  not  tone  well.  Furthermore, 
toning  and  fixing  baths  of  too  low,  and  not  both  at  the  same  temperature,  will 
cause  measles  and  similar  troubles.  Be  sure  the  baths  and  all  solutions  are 
at  about  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  smoothly  the 
paper  will  work.     Cold  weather  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  photographic  printer. 


Sergeant  C.  E.  Von  Sothen  has  again  given  us  one  of  his  charming  flash- 
light views,  which  are  so  remarkable  for  the  detail  in  the  shadows.  We  are  also 
very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  has  promised  to  make  us  some 
negatives  to  print  illustrations  for  the  Bulletin  at  an  early  date. 


Scheele,  the  Swedish  chemist,  who  discovered  oxygen  gas  in  1774,  and 
among  numerous  other  things  first  showed  that  light  decomposed  silver  chloride 
and  set  chlorine  free,  is  to  have  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native 
town  of  KOping.  It  is  rather  a  late  day  to  take  note  of  the  contributions  to  science 
made  by  an  apothecary's  assistant,  who  lived  to  be  the  most  remarkable  worker 
in  chemistry  that  the  world  ever  knew.  There  are  few  fields  he  did  not  enter, 
and  leave  behind  him  evidences  of  his  clear  mind  and  patient  industry. 


The  Year-Book  of  Photography  has  arrived  and  contains  many  interesting 
articles,  as  usual.  An  untouched  photogravure  of  Queen  Victoria  forms  the 
frontispiece,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  detail  in  the  shadows.  It  appears  to  us 
that  this  picture  should  be  studied  by  the  American  photogravure  printers;  it  is 
quite  a  success.  There  is  a  fund  of  information  in  these  annuals  that  does  not 
appear  to  exist  elsewhere,  and  they  should  be  on  the  table  of  every  photographer. 


There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs  this  month  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  near  London,  a  novel  feature  of  which  is  a  grand  display  of 
lantern  slides.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Minne- 
apolis Convention,  and  afford  considerable  entertainment  for  the  members  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  one  evening.  A  prize  given  for  this  class  of  transparencies 
would  bring  out  some  most  beautiful  work  in  this  field  of  photographic  art. 


A  method  to  use  hydroquinone  as  an  intensifier  is  given  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Dres- 
ser in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  as  follows:  "First  bleach  with  mercury  (as 
usual)  and  then  redevelop  with  the  hydroquinone  developer  (in  place  of  ammonia). 
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I  find  that  you  can  redevelop  to  nearly  any  extent.  One  need  not  nse  new 
develop  (unless  the  image  is  very  thin),  as  the  used  developer  does  very  well 
I  alwavs  use  this  developer  for  lantern  slides,  and  find  it  all  that  can  be  wished, 

**%  SSw^-b*  used  hydrocminone  ^—^ 
For  under-exposed  negatives  it  works  very  well,  and  so  far  I  have  found  no  sta.n 
from  using  it."  — . 

IN  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  -"P-^^^YTfiSS 
have  placed  npon  the  market  a  pistol  and  cartridges  to  nse  in  it,  a  single  flash 
from  wS .is  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  exposure  The  cartr  .es  do  no,  ««, 
tain  potassium  chlorate  and  can  be  handled  without  danger  of  exp, ^on  from 
percussion  or  friction.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  a  very  neat  way  of  applying 
the  magnesium  flash  light. 

The  Cleveland  Camera  Club  has  passed  through  its  first  year  of  existence 
in  a —Lt  gives  much  satisfaction  to  its  promoters,  and  promises  good 

reSUTnI0cr,ubwUar::ganiZed  barely  one  year  ago  by  half  a  dozen  amateurs   and 
at  present  numbers  twenty-eight  members;  with  new  names  bemg  added  to  the 

roll  at  nearly  every  meeting.  _  prP0Ment  Rev 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  President  Kev. 
Dr.  C  &  Pomeroy;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Robert  Dayton;  Secretary,  C.  L. 
Warriner;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Cutter. 


[From  our  Special  Correspondent.} 

ENGLISH  NOTES. 
The  rapidly  increasing  literature  of  photography  proves  its  growing ^  popu- 
larity and  usefulness.  Messrs.  Marion  have  just  issued  a  new  book  by  P  ofessor 
WK  Burton--"'  Practical  Guide  to  Photographic  and  ™>f>™f^™\ 
Zs  "-a  bulky  octavo  volume  of  355  !«*<*>  well  illustrated.  I  do  not  thmk  I 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  books  evei 

""It  istcoming  the  fashion  here  for  the  great  stock  houses  to  publish  "Guides 
to  Photog  aphy  "  in  which  their  own  goods  only  are  described  and  -commended. 
Thus  M°essrs.  Mawson  ft  Swan  have  lately  issued  ^.^^ 
tography  Simplified,"  and  Messrs.  Marion  a  fourth  edition  of  then      Practical 
Photography."     I  think  the  idea  is  hardly  one  to  be  commended. 
P     <   Doube  albumenized  paper"  has  been  in  great  favor  of  la  < .owing  to   h 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  the  prints  it  produces.     It  is  ma  e  b> ;  float    g   he  p ape 
twice  upon  albumen,  the  first  coating  bemg  coagulated  by  means  of  team,  o     y 
7    Ll       Put  verv  much  of  the  paper  sold  as  "double  albumenized     has  in 
X  only     c  ivTdnmgle  coating.'  This  ma,  be  detected  by ^soaking  a  paece_ 
of   he  paper  in  cold  water,  when  all  the  albumen  will  be  ^.f^^J 
there  really  is  a  film  of  coagulated  albumen  on  the  paper  it  will  not  be  affected, 
the  outer  soluble  film  only  being  washed  off.  „„.„„.,.„...  Datent   intro- 

The  most  useful  photometer  I  have  ever  see"  '  ^  o  ReTnt  street 

duced  into  England  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  (1.0  Regent  street, 
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London).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  watch,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  holes 
arranged  in  a  circle  and  covered  with  varying  thicknesses  of  a  translucent  mate- 
rial. It  is  applied  to  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  over  some  part  of  the 
picture,  showing  "  half  tones/'  and  the  instrument  is  then  rotated  until  the  light 
passing  through  the  holes,  of  which  only  one  at  a  time  is  exposed,  is  no  longer 
visible.  The  thickness  of  the  translucent  material  necessary  to  obscure  the  light 
is  then  read  off  (there  is  a  letter  corresponding  to  each  thickness),  and  all  that 
remains  is  to  refer  to  a  table  on  which  the  exposure  required  for  that  letter  is 
stated.  The  table  gives  a  range  of  exposures  from  half  a  second  to  six  minutes. 
Those  who  desire  to  get  prints  with  black  tones  or  ordinary  sensitized  paper 
should  try  the  effect  of  substituting  platinum  chloride  (to  be  obtained  of  any 
chemist)  for  gold  chloride;  it  works  well  with  the  acetate  bath.  It  will  probably  be 
found  best  to  use  about  twice  as  much  of  the  platinum  as  of  the  gold  salt. 

The  "exhibition  season  "  has  set  in  with  great  severity.  Invitations  from 
Glasgow,  Calcutta,  Nottingham,  Liverpool,  Gloucester,  and'  the  Crystal  Palace 
lie  on  my  table.  The  Crystal  Palace  show  in  February  promises  to  be  a  very  ex- 
tensive one  and  includes  several  novel  points,  especially  with  regard  to  competi- 
tions of  lantern  slides,  but  also  for  intending  exhibitors  who  have  not  got  their 
pictures  printed.  We  have  now  had  for  many  days  a  succession  of  dense  fogs,  which 
have  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  printing-out  methods.  As  an  experiment,  I  have 
just  left  a  piece  of  Eastman  positive  paper  for  ten  minutes  under  a  negative  in  the 
open  air,  and  it  yielded  not  a  trace  of  an  image  on  the  application  of  the  developer; 
with  the  same  paper  and  negative  I  get  a  good  picture  after  ten  seconds'  exposure 
at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  an  ordinary  gas-burner.  Pity  us,  ye  who  dwell 
under  clearer  skies  ! 

The  magnesium  flash-light  came  just  at  the  right  time  to  furnish  portrait  pho- 
tographers in  this  dull  climate  with  a  means  of  rendering  themselves  independent 
of  sunlight.  So  far,  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  the  mixture  of  powdered 
magnesium  with  gun-cotton  recommended  by  Dr.  Piffard.  A  mixture  of  lyco- 
podium  and  magnesium  (suggested  by  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison)  blown  from  a  tube 
through  a  gas-jet  also  gives  a  brilliant  flash;  lycopodium  (a  fine  yellow  powder 
of  exceeding  lightness,  the  spores  of  a  club-moss)  has  long  been  used  in  theaters 
to  produce  "  flashes  of  lightning."  It  is  worth  buying  an  ounce  or  two  of  this 
curious  substance,  to  rub  the  hands  with  it,  or  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  surface  of 
water.  The  hands  may  then  be  immersed  in  the  liquid,  which  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  wet  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  By  treating  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body  with  lycopodium  one  could  enjoy  a  "  dry  swim/;  and  be  independent  of 
towels. 

I  can  hardly  agree,  however,  with  those  who  state  that  it  is  possible  to  take 
photographs  of  rapidly  moving  objects  with  the  magnesio-cotton  light.  Several 
portraits  that  I  have  taken  have  been  spoilt  by  the  sitter  involuntarily  closing  the 
■eyes  during  the  exposure,  so  that  a  double  row  of  eyelashes  is  distinctly  visible 

I  had  a  -good  time"  of  it  last  week,  when  I  spent  a  day  in  a  famous 
London  factory,  watching  the  manufacture  of  lenses  both  for  photographic 
and  microscopic  purposes.  The  raw  material— the  glass  and  the  brass- 
comes  from  Birmingham;  all  the  glass  is  " Chance's  optical  glass,"  and  prob- 
ably few  things  show  a  greater  increase  of  value  in  the  manufactured  as  com- 
pared with  the  raw  stuff.  One  cause  of  the  expensiveness  of  good  lenses  was  very 
plain,  in  the  rigorous  testing  to  which  each  lens  is  subjected  at  about  five  or  six 
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stages  of  its  manufacture.      If  there  is  the  least  fault,  that  lens  is  put  out  of  exist- 

e°COnrof  SS'iSS.  *  the  '.Iris  d.aphragm,"  which  they  introduced 
form^opeworh  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  they  "££»"£ 

into  the  lens  tube.  cnrr_      Mthoueh  the 

The  London  Camera  Club  has  become  a  pronounced  success.    Altnougn  t 
su  Jc £££  London  -e,  is  fee  guineas  and  fo,  count,  m^ers  one 
guinea  per  annun^with  -^^IS  sT^new  plan  for  extend- 

SSSS5S3S5SS53 

ml„arinlrSP  poi^nX  discussion  just   no,v  is  «  how  to  mark  lantern 

=£  itP  ely r^I  roUow  this  plan  it  wouid  matertal.y 
add  to  the  happiness  of  lantern  operators,  includmg  _^  ^ 


THE  ORTHOCHEOMATIC  VALUE  OE  COEEULIN. 
By  Victor  Schumann,  Leipzig.  ' 

j     •     v,;-  ortirlp  ahout  "  Orthochromatic  Pho- 

towards  the  spectrum  light  of  the  sun  and  a  kerosene  lamp,  but  ,t  «. d  be  a 

«;«  in   that  resoect      The  coerulm  plate  requires,  even  in   strong  suniignt, 
cvanin  in  tnat  respeci.      j-u^  r  r   j      tup  came  time 
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For  the  photographing  of  colored  objects  I  would  not  like  to  recommend  the 
coerulin.  Even  if  they  show  much  red,  it  will  work  so  slow  that  it  offers^only  very 
moderate  advantages.  The  cyanin  has  here  decidedly  the  preference,  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  requires  a  more  careful  manipulation.  It  is  known 
that  only  by  very  careful  sensitizing  pure  cyanin  plates,  free  from  spots,  can  be 
obtained. 

In  photographing  a  spectrum  it  is  different.  A  coerulin  bath-plate  sensitized 
after  Dr.  Eder's  formula,  will  produce  the  spectral  lines  sharply  even  under  long 
exposure,  and  such  a  spectrum  is  much  clearer  than  that  upon  a  cyanin  bath- 
plate.      But  for  weak  light  the  coerulin  is  not  energetic  enough  as  a  sensitizer. 

Notwithstanding  its  only  moderately  sensitizing  strength,  the  coerulin  de- 
serves our  first  consideration,  being  one  of  the  few  optical  sensitizers  which 
have  been  discovered  for  red  rays.     The  discoverer  is  Dr.  Eder. 


THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA. 
By  Wm,  H.    Pickering,  Harvard  Observatory. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  take  several  photographs,  using  a  pinhole 
as  a  substitute  for  a  lens,  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  distinctness  of  the  images. 
The  resulting  negative  is  of  course  not  as  sharp,  and  a  silver  print  from  it  would 
not  look  quite  as  well  as  if  taken  with  a  lens;  but  for  bromides,  where  the  detail 
required  is  not  so  great  as  for  silver  prints,  very  satisfactory  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. I  have  recently  taken  a  number  of  photographs  with  pinholes  of  various 
sizes,  and  the  following  facts  have  been  deduced:  (i)  The  distance  from  the  hole 
to  the  plate  may  be  as  short  as  desired,  but  should  not  exceed  twelve  inches. 
(2)  The  shorter  the  distance  the  better  the  definition.  (3)  The  size  of  the  hole  is 
regulated  by  the  distance.  For  a  distance  of  twelve  inches,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  a  hole  measuring  three  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If 
smaller  than  this,  the  image  is  blurred  by  diffraction;  if  larger,  the  image  is  like- 
wise blurred.  But  for  most  purposes  where  shorter  foci  are  used,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  thatthe  aperture  should  in  no  case  exceed  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch, 
nor  be  much  less  than  one  one-hundredth.  As  regards  exposure,  with  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  aperture,  and  a  focus  of  three  inches,  on  a  sunny  day 
with  a  rapid  plate,  one  should  give  about  ten  seconds.  So  that,  although  the  ex- 
posures are  longer  than  with  a  lens,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  by  no  means 
excessive. 

The  pinhole  may  be  made  in  a  piece  of  black  paper,  or  in  a  piece  of  thin 
sheet  metal;  which  should  afterwards  be  thoroughly  blackened.  In  either  case 
the  burr  must  be  carefully  removed.  A  simple  method  of  avoiding  the  burr  is 
to  burn  the  hole  in  paper  with  a  red-hot  needle. 

The  advantages  of  the  pinhole  camera  are:  (1)  That  doing  without  the  lens 
one  saves  weight  and  expense.  (2)  That  one  can  take  as  wide  an  angle  as  the 
camera  will  admit  of,  say,  120  degrees  on  the  horizon  against  80  to  85  degrees 
with  a  wide-angle  lens.  (3)  That  all  objects,  near  and  far,  will  be  in  equally 
good  focus.  (4)  That  one  may  suit  the  size  of  the  image  to  fit  the  plate  without 
changing  one's  pointofview.  (5)  That  one  may  take  a  view,  if  necessary,  directly 
towards  the  sun,  as  there  is  no  trouble  from  fogging  caused  by  the  sun  illumi- 
nating the  surfaces  of  the  lenses.  Indeed,  very  satisfactory  photographs  may  be 
secured  showing  the  sun  in   the   picture.      In  this  case,  however,  the  sun  takes 
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black  instead  of  white,  owing  to  the  reversal  caused  by  over-exposure.  Finally, 
while  not  advising  photographers  to  throw  away  their  lenses  and  substitute  pin- 
holes, I  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pinhole  picture  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  wholly  despised,  and  that  there  may  occur  circumstances  under 
which  the  pinhole  may  prove  a  very  useful  auxiliary. 

The  pinhole  principle  may  also  be  used  for  another  purpose,  more  amusing, 
perhaps,  than  artistic,  which  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Edmands. 
Let  us  substitute  for  the  lens  a  narrow  vertical  slit,  about  three  inches  long  by 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  wide,  made  by  pasting  two  strips  of  black  paper  side  by 
side.  About  two  inches  behind  this  arrange  a  horizontal  slit  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Two  inches  behind  this  place  the  sensitive  plate.  The  apparatus 
is  analogous  to  two  cylindrical  lenses  of  different  foci  placed  at  right  angles,  but 
is  more  readily  adjusted.  If  an  exposure  is  now  made  we  shall  find  everything 
distorted  to  twice  the  size  horizontally  that  it  is  vertically.  By  turning  the  camera 
on  its  side  we  get  a  vertical  distortion.  By  inclining  the  slits  at  different  angles 
variously  distorted  pictures  may  be  obtained. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
[Bromide  prints  sent  by  Professor  Pickering  fuller  illustrate  all  he  says,  more 
especially  the  various  distortions  by  the  slits.— Editors.] 


SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

By  Coleman  Sellers,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanics,  Franklin  Institute, 

Philadelphia. 

Printing  from  a  broken  glass  negative.— -Having  had  the  misfortune  to  find  a 
crack  in  one  corner  of  a  very  good  negative,  to  cut  off  the  crack  would  have 
spoiled  the  picture.  I  tried  to  print  from  the  cracked  glass  and  got  one  good 
print;  but  in  attempting  to  get  another  print,  the  crack  ran  across  the  plate  and 
that  print  was  good  for  nothing,  showing  the  crack  very  distinctly.  I  had  a 
mixture  of  turpentine  and  Canada  balsam,  equal  parts  of  each,  used  in  retouch- 
ing negatives.  I  placed  the  negative  in  the  frame  and  then  painted  the  crack 
on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  with  this  mixture;  saw  that  it  soaked  into  the 
crack,  filling  it;  then  wiped  off  the  surplus  with  benzine.  The  print  made 
after  printing  was  good,  and  so  were  all  subsequent  ones.  The  crack  had  not 
gone  through  the  film,  only  through  the  glass.  When  preparing  to  print  the 
third  picture  from  the  cracked  negative,  I  noticed  a  row  of  small  beads  of  the 
cement  exuding  from  the  crack;  these  I  washed  off  with  benzine,  and  after 
that  I  washed  or  cleaned  the  cracked  part  with  benzine  each  time  I  used  the 
negative. 

Keeping  silvered  paper.— A  noted  chemist  called  to  see  me  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  having  occasion  to  mention  the  method  of  keeping  silvered  paper  as  pro- 
posed by  a  firm  in  Massachusetts,  I  showed  him  one  of  the  tin  boxes  contain- 
ing the  preservative  compound.  He  took  some  of  the  material  with  him  and 
since  has  written  me  as  follows:  "I  found  that  the  material  which  I  took  from 
that  tin  case  at  your  house  consisted  simply  of  lime  and  charcoal.  There  was 
no  chloride  in  it,  so  it  could  not  be  a  chloride  of  any  sort.  Burned  limestone 
or  caustic  lime  is  a  good  and  cheap  absorbent  of  water  from  the  air,  and  also 
of  carbonic  acid  and  acid  vapors,  if  present.  The  charcoal  is  introduced,  prob- 
ably, only  as  a  disguise."     These  tin  boxes  weighing,  say,  eleven  ounces  each, 
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box  and  all,  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  six  boxes      If  m*v  h         n  r 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.    JEROME  HARRISON,    F.  G.  S. 
[Continued.) 

Th*V  BrTr  ASS00CIATI°N  F0R  ™E  ^"cement  oF  Science:  REr0RT  OF 
Jv„    pW^t  V831   (Y°rk)  t0  l887  (Man^ester).     Fifty-seven  volumes 
«vo    Pubhshed  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  street,  London       •  ' 

perTo^?liSThePbr:Ct  ^  ^  ^  ^  '°  ^  P*  VOl»™'  but  is  ™  «* 
6d    to '  oTperToK  "  ^  "^  "°^  be  °btained  at  f™  » 

In  the  early  days  of  photography-say  from  1839  to   i860  or  thereabouts 
frequent  papers  were  read  before  the  British  Association  on  photographic  sV 
ects;  but  of  late  years  this  has  not  been  the  case.  As  a  r^/ofSh  science" 
the  annual  volume  is,  notwithstanding,  invaluable. 

Da^'X  f ImH  JTNAL  (THE)   Photogra™'C  Almanac,  and  Photographer's 

Va£  Company.     A    compute  compendium  of  Photographic  Art  Science:  *Z- 

Phlhe  VT™  I,™  l86'  "'^  "Presented  to  waders  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  and  contains  pp.  xvii  and  56.  It  was  of  a  small  sizeto  "'alw 
of  the  almanac  being  placed  in  any  pocketbook  " 

No  ^arge  was  made  for  the  first  five  or  six  volumes  of  the  "almanac-  "  the 
volume  for  ,868  was  sold  for  6d,  and  the  price  of  all  subsequent  vZes  Z 

The  volume  for  ,888  contains  ,I3  pages;  it  is  an  octavo  volume    published 
at  is.  (paper  covers),  by  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.    2  York  street    PnvLr   7 
who  have  published  the  "almanac  -.  from  its  commencemenT'  arde"' 

The  first  two  volumes  (,860-6,)  were   edited  by  Samuel  Highlev  that  for 

8Sn  8«    k  ■    '  h     \  !      a-V'°r;  th£  V0'UmeS  for  the  sev™  intermediate  tars 
ibSo-86,  being  edited  by  W.  B.  Bolton.  '       ' 

/ourlir"    <THE)    J0URNAL    °F  PhM— •     See   Lirerfooi    Photograph, 

raphv^No'^V1,^-  A  m°mh,^m^zi-  <or  those  who  Practice  Photog- 
raphy. No.  1  for  June  1st,  1886.  Each  number  contains  26  or  28  po  of 
letterpress   a  whole-page  illustration  and  wood-cu.s.      Edited    by  T    HHeo 

W  C;  7LThed  ^  W,'man   &    SOnS'  7*   Grea'   ^    -i  "ondol 

Vol.  I,   June,  ,886  to  May,   ,887,  contains  3,4  pp.  and  index  (iv  pp.). 
,ssl'7,   C",.erajClub'  Proceedings  of  The. -Monthly  No.,,  for  December 

Camer   Club":'  BHyrWHyman  ^^  Md  PUbHshed  <*  memb-  <»W^e 
camera  Club,  21  Bedford  street,  Strand,  London    W  C 

The  first  three  Nos.  consist  of  ,0  pp.  each  (besides  advt.  pp).   No.  4  has  20 
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c  Mnh      Vol    I  contains  thirteen  Nos.   (Decern- 

pp.  and  subsequent  Nos.  ,6  pp.   ea ch. -™^       ^  mn  with  the  ,ea, 

ber,  1886,  to  December,  1887),  but  subsequent  vu 

™  Pn/vmrnAPHY  1864.   Monthly;  Toronto,  Canada. 
(18.)  Canadian  Journal  of  Photography,  iou*. 

information   on   Modern  Progress  in  ^^^^Z  (including  ad- 
photographer,     Quarter  y;  pnce  3^   4  to     6pp   . m  &   Co>  Charter. 

S— Sa^SeCh^^ 

Artists'  Stores"  of  43  Charterhouse  square,  E.  U 

(20,  C„MIcAL  (The)  G*™;  or,  journal  *£*£**££  ££ 
applications  to  pharmacy,  arts  and  ™™*"*™\  g™^       X 
cisand  Henry  Croft.     8vo.  M  vols.   Pubhshed,  .842-39. 

Continued  as  o/^W  £«««.     A  journal 

Edileo  by  Willi..  Crooln,  F.R.S.   ,860-88.+ W=eti,,  . 

Loodo. :  ,  Bo,  Co..t  Mg>«  Hi *  *£  ^^  ^^^o,,,  of 

S^tSrSt-rpi^^^u^Pho^PHr 

will  be  found. 

t  r  ™  Thf    Containing  the  papers  read  before 

(2I.)  Chemical  Society,  Journal  o*  T™'^™      5°  other  journals;  1841- 

well  as  English  publications,    g.ving  a  complete 
The  editor  is  C.  E,  Groves,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  Charles  Watt  and  John  Watt.     6  vols.,  »vo. 

Continued  as  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in 

Newton.     I  vol..  (vii),  8vo.     London,  1846-48. 

Continued  as  rhpmical  philosophy  and  of 

(„J.)  Chemist  (The);  a  monthly  journal  ofc£nncal  p  P  >         ^ 

I849-53- 

Continued  as  .  rherrical  and  physical  science. 

London. 
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It  was  in  The  Chemist  fox  1850  and  185  1  that  Scott-Archer's  classical  papers 
on  pyrogallic  acid,  and  on  the  collodion  process,  appeared. 

(23.)  Cyclist  (The);  and  Bicycling  and  Tricycling  Trades  Review.  Weekly; 
4 to,  1880-88.  +  Edited  by  Henry  Sturmey,  and  published  by  Iliffe  and  Son,  12 
Smithford  street,  Coventry.      Price  one  penny. 

The  connection  between  cycling  and  photography  has  grown  rapidly  but 
steadily,  and  the  ease  of  conveyance  which  a  machine  offers  for  the  carnage  of 
one's  "kit  "  is  undeniable.  Besides  many  articles  and  letters  on  photography  in 
the  ordinary  issues,  the  extra  Christman  Nos.  of  the  "Cyclist"  (price  one  shill- 
ing) have  of  late  years  drawn  largely  on  photography— especially  the  humorous 
side  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Sturmey  is  a  devoted  "A.  P.,"  and  the  editor  of  the 
very  useful  "Photographer's  Indispensable  Hand-book."  The  ordinary  Nos. 
of  the  "  Cyclist "  sometimes  run  to  100  large  pages,  which  must  be  about  a 
"record  "  for  a  penny  weekly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  ART  VALUE  OF  THE  INSTANTANEOUS  FLASH-LIGHr. 

BY    MR.   JOHN  BARTLETT. 
[Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Amateur  Photographic  Club.] 

There  is  so  little  variety  in  the  character  of  the  illumination  employed  by 
photographers,  that  the  productions  of  one  gallery  scarcely  differ  from  those  of 
another  save  in  technical  qualities. 

Certain  styles  of  lighting  become  popular,  from  some  cause  or  other,  and 
every  operator  at  once  conforms  to  the  prevailing  taste,  applies  the  self-same 
method  to  every  character  of  face  despite  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  the  artist,  who 
relentlessly  dubs  it  "the  photographic  light." 

Occasionally  an  amateur,  possessed  of  taste,  or  perhaps  constrained  by  the 
conditions  of  light,  will  produce  a  novel  and  beautiful  result,  to  the  delight  of  the 
artist  and  to  the  disgust  of  the  photographer  for  its  lack  of  technical  excellence. 
Should  fashion  or  taste  demand  a  certain  style  of  lighting,  the  photographer  is 
compelled  to  shift  his  curtains,  cut  off  the  light  in  one  direction,  subdue  it  in 
another,  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  which  of  necessity  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  light,  prolongs  the  exposure,  and  produces  a  forced  and  unnatural  expression. 
With  the  instantaneous  light  any  variety  of  illumination  may  be  had  simply 
by  shifting  the  source  of  light.  The  most  artistic  effects  can  be  secured  without 
any  labor,  expense  or  increase  of  time  of  exposure.  While  the  intensity  of  the 
light  emanating  from  burning  magnesium  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
sunlight,  its  actinic  energy  is  about  equal  to  one-fifth  'the  power  of  the  great 
luminary's  rays ;  consequently  the  light,  though  powerful,  is  soft,  and  there  are 
no  harsh  contrasts  like  those  produced  by  photographs  taken  in  direct  sunlight. 
Another  factor  contributing  to  the  ease  and  beauty  of  posture  in  the  subject 
is  the  abolition  of  the  head-rest.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  sitter  to  remain 
immovable;  a  slight  swaying  of  the  hi3ad  or  body  cannot  possibly  be  translated, 
the  duration  of  exposure  being  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  a  second. 

Direct  shadows,  so  effective  in  a  work  of  art,  have  hitherto  been  excluded 
from  photography;  but  with  the  flash-light  they  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture,  giving  relief,  pleasing  contrast,  and  a  degree  of  naturalness  which  is 
delightful. 
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From  an  artistic  point  of  view  we  prefer  the  direct  light,  unscreened  by  ground 
glass  or  translucent  paper.  When  subdued,  the  effect  is  more  like  daylight  work  ; 
besides,  those  beautiful  lines  of  high  light  along  the  nose,  upon  the  cheeks  and 
on  the  forehead,  which  never  appear  in  daylight  photography,  are  lost. 

But  little    if  any,  retouching  is  necessary,  if  the  light  is  properly  managed. 

The  shadowed  side  should  be  illuminated  by  renectors-the  ordinary  screens 
of  white  paper  or  muslin  will  answer,  but  we  prefer  cardboard  or  muslin  covered 
with  silvered  paper,  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  face. 

An  effective  method  of  lighting,  artistic  but  not  unusual,  may  be  secured  by 
placing  the  powder  to  be  ignited  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  feet  from  the 
floor.     A  tripod  placed  upon  a  table  may  be  used. 

The  figure  should  be  so  placed  that  a  line  drawn  to  it  from  the  base  of  the 
stand  will  make  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  line  in  which  the 

camera  is  placed.  ■  ,      .         1 

A  reflector  of  silvered  cardboard  not  only  concentrates  the  light,  but  also  pre- 
vents its  dissipation  in  the  parts  of  the  room  behind  it.  The  shadow  will  be 
lower  the  further  the  sitter  is  placed  from  the  background.  One  peculiarity  of 
the  flash-light  is  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  eyes-they  have  a  brilliancy  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  process.  With  a  certain  brand  of  plates  (let  us  here  say 
the  most  rapid)  and  a  measured  quantity  of  powder,  the  time  of  exposure  may 
be  accurately  estimated;  however,  it  is  best  to  be  a  little  liberal  and  not  too 
rigidly  follow  the  instructions  in  the  package  as  to  quantity  necessary.  It  the 
powder  is  properly  compounded,  the  ignition  produces  a  flash  identical  m  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  lightning;  there  should  be  but  little  smoke,  and  that  not  of 
a  dense  kind.  The  photographic  property  lies  chiefly  in  the  magnesium.  1  he 
agency  of  the  other  compounds  is  to  rapidly  supply  oxygen. 

'  Avoid,  therefore,  all  preparations  which  claim  to  have  no  magnesium  in 
their  composition.  If  the  ingredients  are  properly  balanced,  no  residue  and  but 
little  smoke  are  produced.  It  is,  moreover,  possible  to  compound  a  powder 
brilliantly  powerful  in  actinism,  so  that  stops  may  be  used  in  the  lenses,  exceed- 
ingly rapid  in  igniting,  and  yet  safe  from  explosion  by  ordinary  percussion  or 
agitation.  Magnesium  has  a  certain  orthochromatic  value,  which  may  be  in- 
creased by  chemicals  which  do  not  diminish  its  actinic  force.  We  are  hopetul 
of  a  perfect  orthochromatic  powder  in  the  near  future. 


\From  N.   V.   Tribune. ] 

BRAIN  PICTURES:  A  PHOTO-PHYSIOLOGICAL  DISCOVERY.-IS  THE  BRAIN  A  RECORD- 
ING CAMERA?    A  FROZEN  SLICE  FROM  THE  CRANIUM  OF  A  DEAD 
SCIENTIST  REVEALS  WONDERFUL  THINGS. 


BY  GEO.  G.  ROCKWOOD. 


Several  vears  ago  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by  the  result  of  a  series  of 
experiments  made  to  test  the  theory  that  for  a  brief  interval  the  eye  retains  upon 
hs  ret  ItheTast  object  on  which  it  rested  in  life-in  other  words  that  a  species 
o  photograph  made  upon  that  organ  which,  if  quickly  examined  with  a ,  mag- 
n  fving  lens  may  be  plainly  identified.  It  was  alleged  that  an  assassin  had  been 
convicted  in  France  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  the  image  of 
the  murderer  having  been  found  impressed  upon  the  eye  of  lus  victim  while  the 
after  was  in  the  act  of  being  struck  down  by  the  murderer  s  weapon 

Owing  to  the  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  killing  people  for  the  mere 
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purpose  of  adding  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge    but  little  ndnn,,  u      i 

much  progress  will  be  made  in  such  a  difficult  field  of  research  ' 

T  fcZri  ?"  7M?  ag°'  ThiIe  occuP)'inS  my  old  establishment  on  Broadway 
I  fiequently  observed  a  gentleman,  apparently  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  aTwhh 
a  tall  erect  figure  and  a  distinguished  air.  His  features  were  retnh.  !f ' 
mgly  handsome,  and  he  wore  a  flowing  beard  that  once  had  be^tckbut'not 
was  beginning  to  show  the  frost  of  time.  Evidently  he  was TforeiWr  and  f 
judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  hi<dr  culture  Hi,  ™  S  \ 
nil  of  dignity,  while  his  face  showed  the  ^^^SL^^^T^V 
fered  either  from  a  blighted  ambition  or  a  hopeless  love  °  had  ^ 

As  he  always  walked  alone  seemingly  buried  in  reflection   I  rnnlH  ™„*  ■ 
no  plan  of  "getting  at  him,"So  to  speak,  until  one  day  be  stopped  for  a  It 

quaintance  tapped  me  on  the  shouldCTn^saM  ?Why,  RockS'you'eem" 
to  be  verymuch  interested  in  the  old  Count  yonder-do^ou  know  hiS" " nT 
I  do  not,  I  replied,  "and  was  just  wondering  who  and  what  he  is™'  "Wril' 
join  me  at  lunch  and  I  will  tell  you;  it's  rather°an  interesting  stofy  '  It  bein^  an 
ctiotUnaT,th,,^r;.IaCCePted^  bend's  invitation,  and   >fe  then" related  thet'e 


Se°^  na  r  g  --  ££  ^^%^\TS 
ground  that  as  the  father  and  brothers  of  the  maiden  were  so  dierSP  and  had  heen 
so  for  generates,  her  road  to  Hymen  must  likewise  be  "he  path  to  tlorv  "  l" 

fer?h'  '?TS'  W£d  °nl-V  a  SOldier-  In  hot  bl°°d  *e  Count  wotealue ?to  the 
farther  which  so  incensed  the  family  that  one  of  the  sons  replied 1  with  a  chal  enle 

fevtt^omd'e^1*1^!  ?deS\  ^*er  of  the  girl  was  left ^le\7on   the  fi    d^r' 

mmrnmms 

Photograph  to  his  surviving  relatives  as  collateral  evidence   of   his   death      After 

a  SBKiSa  ESS  aSLtBsrtE: 
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bral  regie*,  that  he  proposed  to   hold  an  autopsy,  and  at  his  invitation   I  re- 

^The  brain  has  always  been  to  me  the  most  interesting  organ  of  th< ,  human 
bodv  and  thfs  I  thought  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  wheh^ah 

tmrtionTnTe^fesLrca^m^ht  determine  something  for  or  against  the 
theories  ^P^^tcf should  not  appear  disfigured  at  the  funeral,  an  incision 

mzssmmsm 

mtT,V    The  cranUaTnerves  and  spinal  cord  were  then  severed  and  the  brain 
P  A   visits   hreinvesun.  membranes,  viz. :  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid 

STSr^^^eth&g  peculiar  m ,^^-nce  o    the  dura  mater. 

^  T  ISSSftSTStoS  S  An ^per  was  exposed.     The 

^ap^rStfie  cerebrumwas  ^^^^SS^S 
Ling  remarkable  except  at  on     pont     Th mferior  po  ^  ^  & 

controlling  center  ot  speecti  is  i°careu  • y     »  h     .     .      h     porti0n 

has  been  demonstrated  by  Dax,  Broca,  lemer  and  oth  erst. a  v       ^ 

of  the  brain,  if  any,  which  governs  the  facul  y o  sPeec£    ' MS  P  h  •  eI£on  or 

upon  by  a  tumor  or  subjected  to  viole  nee  cause  *  aph£.aw         P    found  ^ 
perversion  of  the  articulate  language      On  opening  the  b  ^ 

S^hl^^SSMS  Kt  '"The  rest  of  the  cerebrum  was  normai 
in  every  particular.  wof/.r;c,ic    s  white  substance  or  conduct- 

while  others  with  an  £XSk    S  h'ic^ope,  we're  perfectly 
no^huHnt^n^ 

5S  5?  -?=  ^^r-dVas  ^nel  S  £5 
for  microscopic  exammanom     Th    inst  umen  ^  .^  and    uh  wh    h 

secured  from  Dr.  J.  V\ .  b.  Arnold,  me  u        5       mjcr0oTaDhs      Several  scientific 
he  had  made  a  large  number  of  excellent  Pho^nncro  rap h*  had 

experts  joined  «  m  the -^ ^  £ c^thaTtnere  was  a  peculiar  lam- 
been  prepared.      Witn  a  low  powei  n%c  ior..j  nff  a  i;ttie  m0re  of  it  in  the 

.nated"  structure  to  the  tissue,  -hereupon  I  p  aned  off  ^  ^ttle  mo  ^^ 

direction  of  the  laminations  or  strata,  the  first  havmg  been 
these  layers.  „,«*«      Carious  markings  which  my  friends  de- 
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picture  or  design;  a  series  of  pot-hook  shaped  figures  commingled  with  what 
appeared  to  our  surprised  vision  to  be  Chinese  characters  or  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, all  involved  in  a  sinuous,  vermiform-like  mass. 

My  first  step  was  to  secure  a  photo-micrograph  upon  a  sensitive  and  deli- 
cately prepared  plate.  Then  I  determined  to  subject  this  plate  to  further  mag- 
nification or  enlargement.  But  now  came  the  difficultv  of  enlarging  the  picture 
already  made,  because  the  deposit  of  bromide  of  silver,  when  magnified  com- 
plicated the  images  found  in  the  brain  tissues.  Finally,  this  was  overcome  by 
preparing  upon  an  (optical)  plane  surface  of  glass  a  sensitive  coating  of  albu- 
men which  was  absolutely  structureless,  and  gave  an  image  free  from  all  stria 
and  imperfection.  By  the  use  of  an  objective  of  a  very  high  power  we  now  had 
an  amplification  of  3,000  diameters  of  the  original.  This  gave  on  our  plate  a 
few  complete  characters  that  were  the  wonder  of  every  person  present. 
_  Fully  convinced  that  the  figures  were  not  of  a  generally  recognized  physiolog- 
ical character,  I  timidly  suggested  to  some  of  my  scientific  friends  that  they 
might  be  symbols.  One  of  them,  a  learned  man  who  had  been  for  years  in  the 
East  a  teacher  and  missionary,  and  who  is  withal  a  philologist  of  experience 
said,  "Yes,  they  are  strangely  familiar."  When  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
specimen  under  examination  and  told  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  brain  of  a 
human  being  who  in  life  was  distinguished  for  his  linguistic  attainments,  his  aston- 
ishment knew  no  bounds.  Looking  at  them  still  more  closely,  he  then  assured 
us  that  the  images  so  unintelligible  to  ordinary  eyes  were  in  truth  characters  in 
the  Ethiopic,  ancient  Syriac  and  Phoenician  languages.  He  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  them,  and  as  far  as  he  could  do  so,  gave  their  names  and 
meaning,  and  in  brief  so  fully  identified  them  as  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  a 
merely  accidental  coincidence.  Naturally  the  minuteness  of  the  microscopic 
field  prevented  intelligent  combinations,  for  the  tracery  was  so  complex  irregu- 
lar and  involved  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  unraveling  by  any  means  now  known 
the  tangled  records  of  thought,  if  such  they  were,  so  manifestly  inscribed  upon 
that  bit  of  brain.  F 

If  anything  practical  shall  result  from  this  discovery—if,  for  instance  future 
literary  executors  shall  be  able  to  extract  from  the  distinguished  dead  posthu- 
mous poems,  suppressed  opinions,  the  contents  of  "burned  letters  "  family  se- 
crets or  the  mysteries  of  life  that  are  buried— it  will  be  a  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  science;  but  whole  lives  of  patient  experiment  and  profound  study  must 
be  expended  upon  a  perplexing  field  of  investigation  before  such  a  marvelous 
result  can  be  attained.  My  own  business  claims  too  much  of  my  time  to  permit 
me  to  give  the  mysterious  subject  the  attention  it  requires,  but  now  that  I  have 
suggested  its  possibilities,  there  are  without  doubt  others  who  will  eagerly  explore 
talis  hitherto  unknown  realm.  °  v 

17  Union  Square,  New  York,  December  28,  1887. 


[From   the   Philadelphia   Photographer.} 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF  DRY   PLATES. 

BY    SODIUM. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  even  a  limit  to  the  power  of  Omnipotence 
To  those  who  have  been  educated  into  the  belief  that  "there  is'nothino-  im- 
possible    to  man   that  there  is  nothing  good  or  great  which  persistent  and*  well 
directed  effort  will  not  accomplish,  this  saying  might  appear  to  require  qualifi- 

To  others,  who  know  the  insignificance  of  all  human  effort  when  compared 
with  the  stupendous  energies  of  nature,  the  saying  will  appear  to  be  perhaps 
blasphemous.  However  it  may  be  accepted  by  the  one  or  the  other,  the  statement 
itsell  might  well  excite  within  each  one  of  us  a  desire  to  stop  and  think  of  it  and 
inquire  what  may  be  observed  in  nature  that  would  give  rise  to  such  a  thought 
is  it  because  we  observe  that  natural  laws  are  most  logical  and  consequent  and 
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that  there  is  nothing  erratic  in  all  her  wide  domain,  that  we  dare  to  say  that  any- 
thing is  impossible  to  nature  or  to  nature's  God  ?  Or  is  it  that  while  we  contem- 
plate the  infinite  variety  that  crowds  upon  our  vision  at  morning,  noon,  or  at 
night  that  even  two  blades  of  grass  were  never  seen  to  be  alike  by  day,  nor  two 
clouds  of  the  same  shape  by  day  or  night,  that  we  shall  say,  because  such  things, 
are  not,  Omnipotence  cannot  produce  them. 

However  this  may  strike  the  reverent  or  irreverent  mind,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  nature  infinite  variety  is  the  rule.  And  that  among  the  works  of  man  the 
closest  study  of  detail,  and  the  minutest  care  in  construction,  will  fail  to  produce 
any  two  things  of  the  same  kind  exactly  alike. 

Let  us  carry  this  inquiry  into  the  domains  of  photography,  and  see  what  con- 
ditions obtain  in  the  wonderful  art-science  in  which  we  are  so  particularly  inter- 
ested There  are  many  photographers  who  act  as  if  they  thought  that  all  the 
different  makes  of  dry  plates  are  alike,  but  how  far  from  the  truth  this  may  be 
should  be  plain  to  any  person  who,  having  the  ability  to  develop  a  dry  plate,  had 
ever  used  two  or  more  of  the  different  brands.  The  universal  use  of  the  dry 
plate  and  the  wonderful  advance  in  photographic  art  consequent  on  that  use,, 
renders  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  various  makes  of  dry  plates 
and  a  no  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  for  their  handling  and 
treatment  in  exposure  and  development,  of  the  very  first  importance  to  every  pho- 
tographer This  knowledge  comes  to  the  observing  operator  in  time,  but  the 
duration  of  that  time  will  depend  largely  on  the  amount  and  variety  of  photo- 
graphic work  he  will  be  called  on  to  do,  and  to  his  capacity  for  correctly  deduc- 
ing from  the  various  phenomena  which  come  under  his  daily  observation  in  the 
use  of  dry  plates,  the  peculiar  qualities  or  characteristics  of  each  particular  make 
or  "brand"  of  plates,  and  the  more  constant  laws  which  govern  their  develop- 
ment when  properly  exposed,  as  well  as  the  various  modifications  of  development, 
which  shall  make  these  peculiar  qualities  of  plates  subservient  to  his  will  and 
iudgment  in  the  oroduction  of  a  high  grade  of  work. 

The  possession  of  this  knowledge  must  be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  prac- 
tical photographer.  And  if  so,  then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  those  whose  op- 
portunities for* acquiring  this  knowledge  by  practical  study  are  limited,  to  sup- 
plement what  they  have  learned  by  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  ol  those 
more  favorably  situated.  , 

The  photographic  journals  of  the  day  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  experi- 
ments of  men  who  have  ample  time  to  study,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  others  bv  freely  giving  them  the  fruit  of  their  labors;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  very  individuals  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  such  instruc- 
tion are  the  least  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  This  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored and  it  is  equally  to  be  regretted  that  something  cannot  be  done  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  practical  photographic  workers  a  keener  inquiry 
into  the  mvsteries  of  the  profession,  and  a  desire  for  a  more  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  going  on  in  the  photographic  world,  which  would  prompt  them 
to  take  and  carefully  peruse  not  one,  but  many  of  the  useful  journals  which  are 
published  in  the  interest  of  our  art. 

The  individual  characteristics  of  the  several  "brands  of  dry  plates  alone 
would  if  fully  inquired  into  and  set  forth,  afford  interesting  as  well  as  instructive 
reading  matter  for  all,  at  this  stage  of  our  progress  in  their  use  and  acquaintance 
with  their  peculiarities.  .  ap    Uc 

The  dissemination  of  information  on  this  particular  subject  however,  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  active  agency  even  than  the  journal;  1  mean  the 
demonstrator,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought  the  dry  plate  into 
universal  use,  and  to  whose  active  intelligence  and  untiring  industry  may  be  at- 
tributed the  rapid  advancement  in  our  art  acknowledged  to  have  been  achieved 
during  the  last  few  years.  ,  ,  - 

The  demonstrator  is  now  a  welcome  visitor  to  almost  every  photographic 
studio  in  our  country,  and  properly  so,  for  he  always  has  some  valuable  informa- 
tion to  impart.  Of  coursef  he  is  full  of  all  valuable  knowledge  concerning  his 
own  plate      If  he  is  a   '« Cramer  man "  he  will  enlarge  on  the  great  advantages 
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a  II  H?aLvP     FT'  a1d  h°W  USeful   the  yellow  P™ssiate  «  in  helping  to  coax 
a     1,     h        u      eng',h  or.lntensity  int°  ^;  ^d  he  will  tell  you  with  charming 

does  no    need  to'h    h  t"  ?  *!  ¥»*,  S°lution'  yet  that  is  an  opemtion  th« 
olate      AnH   f,  K  be.hafen,ed>  and    lherefore   the  fact  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
plate.     And,  although  it  takes  twice  as  much  pyro  to  develop  as  any  other  plate 
observe  what  charmingly  artistic  qualities  you  get,  sometimes!  7  P       ' 

When,  however,  it  is  a  "Seed  man  "  who  visits  the  gallerv,  he  very  pleasantlv 
informs  you  that  his  plate   is  so  easy  to  work,  and  that  it  is'  a  very  qmPcf  p'ate 
too,  ,n  fact,  quick  enough   for  any  purpose,  but  it  is  so  easy  to  work-  why   it 
develops  in  a  very  short  time,  and  fixes  also  very  quickly,  i/fact  anybody  can 

g?od  negativeY^      "^     ^  ^  he  Wi"  "'  >°U  and  try  t0  make  ^  a 

in    llT7  n0t  b£  l0ng  nfter  this  when  a  hi&  burIy>  but  fine- looking  man  comes 
in,  and  is  anxious  to  sell  you  some  Eagle  plates.      Why,  the  Eagle  plate  is  made 

thU  No  den-  I  ?7  n'atern  ^  T"  ^   and  Wh°  °^U  t0  -at  Pa  bettL"  ate 
mate  and  £;     T  rf  Wh°  f ade  ,th£  emulsi0n  for  the  famous  Cramer  &  Norden 

No  den  nlfte  and  ttTeTf°rmUl ,  ^  Cramer  P'ate  is  nOW  made'  And  th« 
iNorden  plate,  and  the  St.  Louis  plate,  were  they  not  all  fine,  and  is  not  the 

andgI  PtVtt  b6St  °f  *»  C°me'  n0W'  1  wi»  sel1  y™  a  S^s,  between  vou 
ana  1,  lor  such  a  price.      Have  a  cigar  ? 

Then  there  is  another  demonstrator,  a  rather  thick-set   man,  of  li^ht  com- 

S  nievn'drve  ma  teTd  "  ^  ??P>  ,  *"  ^°U  that  he  is  the  demonstrator  for  the 
Wen  L7„Pt  '  r  ueTPOlltelyask  >'ou  if  he  may  talk  dry  plates  to  you. 
rlo Uer   ,t        aS  'f  hr6  kneW  somethin&  an"  he  tells  you  his  name,  and  Von 

and  von  invite  h  T  "J^™  °"e  Wh°  had  made  a  mutation  in  photography 
ana  you  invite  him  to  take  a  seat.  7 

„sinI1?"fiTthlhinP'0UareaSkedi^   "What  is  yonr  favorite  plate?  what  are  yon, 
Plate  to  be  had   for  iT*  ^  '°  tel1  E?   'hat  the  Stan!ev  PIate  is  the  most  usefu 
£ Its  develnn^      ,      ?  reaS°nS  :    The  firSt'  and  most  important,  is  that  it  holds 
do  irS'ty  °r  Strength-  in  the  fixin«  soIution>  in  the  same  manner 

emul  °ons  are  of  ihT ^  '*  "  C,°ll0dl°n  P'ate  would-  In  the  second  P««*  all 
colted  bJ  *  Li  T  rap'dlty  and  qualit>'-     In  the  third  place,  the  plate  is 

a^d  uniLm Tn^n  Ti™  ^  a  manner  that  the  coatinSs  are  absolutely  even 
date 7oZ    ^Zi  >Vk  'hre,e  uq,UaHtieS>  Which  are  Peculiar  to  the  Stanley 

whth  t  "  notsiml  I  \m°St  rel'able  P'ate  0f  aU  the  list'  and  by  the  use  of 
anv  other  P  j'fu  T  e*  moreeven  and  regular  grade  of  negatives  than  by 
moyst  ranid  „£n ih^"'  °  T  "P  tS  Potion,  he  will  say  that  while  it  is  the 
Seed    ft  will  rii  f„  WKrk'ng  P,ateS'  doping  and  fixing  as  quickly  as  the 

y^  are  informed, h°tUK  ^^  ar'istic  lualities  claimed  for°  the  Cramer ;  and 
Scanlevnb?^  he  is  prepared  to  show  by  actual  demonstration   that  the 

Stanley  plate  possess:  s  all  these  qualities  and  perfections 

believe   i    he  rnnf|S'?h0Cl\0fC?UrSe'  that  every  demonstrator  would  make  you 
3,^5  tha' h's  Plate  is  the  best;  not  only  that,  but  each  one  pos- 
devlo^       TVKdaS,the  futUre  imPr°vement  of  dry  plate  work  lies 
,f„„e     °PT''  "''S  Object  becomes  of  increasing  importance 

by  the  d°ffeden°nbl  Jamagec  *%  ^  the  Vari°"S  formulas  that  are  advocated 
pU  devefonme,P  ha  t^  SmCe  V°  Sa-V  that  the  simP,est  'orm  of  alkaline 
and ^ofanXn^l  ^   more  general  indorsement  of  photographic  experts  ; 

ana  ot  all  the  alkalies,  soda  seems  to  give  the  most  satisfaction. 

up  in  bulka7hteWo°thPrnCipa'  meth°ds  of  preparing  the  soda  developer,  one  is  made 
up  in  bulk,  the  other  is  concentrated  of  the  two  methods;  an  example  is  given- 


The  Stanley  Formula. 
No. 


ITT        ,  ,.  1NO.  I. 

Water  (ice  or  distilled). 

Sulphuric  acid,  c.p.  8o  ounces. 

Pyro IO  drops. 

I   ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  crystals 

Sal  soda,  crystals  6  ounces. 

Water *////. 6       " 

Use  equal  parts  without  additional'  water. 8° 
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Concentrated  Soda  Developer. 

5  ounces. 

Water  (distilled) ...... ['... 5  drops. 

Sulphuric  acid,  c.p v l  ounce. 

pyro no"2 

...  .6  ounces. 

Saturated  solution,  sal  soda... **       6      << 

Saturated  solution,  sulphite  of  soda 

In^i2  ounce  bottle. 

To"  use  for  8  x  io  plate,  or  lesser :  drachm. 

No.  i .■".'.'.' .'.'." .'.'.'.'.' .'.".'"'.. -i 

No.  2 "  3  ounces. 

Water 
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THE  CAMERA  AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

BY    G.    G.    MITCHELL. 

n  •  fvmoH  nn  the  subiect  would  write  a  descriptive  paper 
•  ■■-  1>  some  one  well .info rmed  on  *^£ents  on  the  cameia  introduced 
giving  a  general  idea  ot  the  Pnnc>Pal  'nv%u<5Dicion  of  puffing  particular  makers 
within  the  last  ten  years  or  ro.w'*ou^  *"KSsid^ble  service.  Nearly  the 
or  patents,  he  might  do  the  photographic  wor Uo«W^  ^ 

whole  of  these  improvements  or  mod ificat, ons      pres ™e>  cl  orth  the      ins 

sufficiently  attained  by  existing  apparatus  without 

The  claims  of  rival  "^ers  are  wnswnUy  pushed  beior^  considerable 
having  the  actual  apparatus  in  hand  toearn^  ^»  *?££  descriptions 
difficulty  to  determine   from   mere  woo d- utt  and  * dver ^se  icu)ar  £ants. 

which  is  the  instrument  we  should  prefer  as  best  suited ^  or         P  rf  ^ 

In  a  general  way  there  is  a  strong  ^^'y^f"^6™^  concerned.  It  is  in 
the  leading  makers  so  far  as  pnncip  «  "f  ~"&^°re ££££ and  sometimes 
matters  of  detail  and  compactness  of  arrang  men   w  here  *     J  the  com. 

very  important  <hvergenaes  are  found    and  it  ^ ctnetty and  arrangements 
parative  value  and  usefulness  of  *ese  competing  conclusion. 

That  the  purchaser  finds  himsel    hesitating ^to  come  to  .J      ^  ^  pur_ 

^Cd^dS^TS^^-S  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not 

known  therefore  to  the  same  extent  as  the  lens.  suf?gested,  but  would 

lam  not  qualified  to  write  the  paper  wtach  I  fe ave  s gg        r'       irements 

simply  make  a  few  ?™»™°£fig  rTut  0    observation  and  what  experi- 

of  a  good  camera  for  outdoor  work,  the  result ^o  dern  improvements. 

ence  I  have  had  in  the  field,  and  als°  "°l^^0Tctme  a  sS  be>  I  to  speak, 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  camera  snou  r 

one  and  indivisible.  It  should  have  no  loose ,  parts  no  loose  sc rew ^  ^ 
nor  base-boards,  nor,  in  fact,  anything  wj™  ^' ™en <£ "^  his  Undivided 

■a  camera  proper.  A  photographer  has  ^^J^^f  at  every  remove 
attention  to  making  a  good  picture  let  alone  &"™e  «  le  adju  nct  behind  h.m. 
with  anxiety  lest  he  should  leave  *«  or  ha t  ind Pe^bca  Jra  made  up  in  that 
Loose  parts  mean  annoyance  and  poss ible  «*«*  other  to  its  owner, 

way  will  almost  certainly  be  a  source  of  gne' s°rae     ™ e  °        ;      it  into  more 
who  will  probably  one  day  come  within  an  inch  of  hastily  ^™£*     .       There 
Ce  parts  still.   Having  been  badly  bitten  m  my  ^*  **«£ Xontamed 
s  no  excuse  whatever  now  for  an  ^^gXj  make  it  so,  he 

S^^^^^^  Itsoes 
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without  saying  that  a  camera  should  be  as  light  as  possible  when  it  has  to  be 

Zlfir  hT ,Knd  ,agam  f°r  a  "?ile  °r  tWO'  but  stre"Sth  need  not  be  unduly 
sacrificed  to  this,  else  its  use  in  the  field  will  be  short-lived.  Much  must  always 
be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual,  but  unless  some  very  speciaTadvanlage 
attends  the  full-sized  front  it  would  only  seem  sensible  toTpt  Le  3 
bellows,  with  its  attendant  diminution  of  bulk 

A  camera  with  a  multiplicity  of  swing  and  other  movements  is  probably  a 
very  ingenious  invention  but  it  maybe  actually  of  less  value  to  its  possessor 
than  one  with  a  few  useful  movements.  Every  good  camera  is  now  made  wUh 
a  swing  back  though  few  really  make  use  of  it,  which  is  perhaps  fortunate  ta 
one  respect  for,  as  a  writer  has  recently  argued,  it  should  almost  neve  be 
brought  into  pkay  except  in  a  lateral  direction,  wherein  indeed  lies  its  most 
legitimate  use.  The  camera  should  be  planted  square  and  plumb  upon  it  ripod 
and  the  front  raised  if  need  be,  not  tilted  up,  but  slid  up  when  required  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  so  required,  though  the  fact  is  little  appreciated 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  landscape  lenses  should  not  always  be  placed 
slightly  over  the  center  of  the  front  as  their  normal  position.  A  bellows  should 
rack  out  sufficiently  for  a  long  focus  lens,  and  collapse  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suit  one  of  short  focus  without  having  any  portion  of  the  extension  frame  „ 
front  intruded  into  the  field  of  view. 

offi^H  "fZ  f°rm  °f  adJ.ustment  is  S°°«>  but  slow  when  no  other  way  is 

fr^  om  t°uT m*  extensi°n-  ,  There  Sh0uld  be  a  <l»ick  and  easy  way  of  draw! 
ing  out  the  bellows  to  rough  adjustment,  and  then  a  means  be  offered  for  final 
focusing.     A  contrivance  for  this  purpose,  which  can  be  operated  by  the  righ 

^heJLtVft  ildlUhJf^r  anient  than  screwP adjustment  on^a 
he  middle  of  the  back      A  double  rack  and  pinion  has  been  found  in  the  prac 
^baseboard"     ^,s°las""g"°r  efficient  as  a  strong  single  rack  in  the  S 
one  or  o^.  l'ftI,  Z     ""*"  th,e  pmi0n  is  occasionally  liable  to  jump  over 

one  or  other  of  them  and  get  out  of  order.     The  less  tail-board  any  adjustment 
shows  the  better,  because  it  is  always  more  or  less  in  the  way  Zen  focusing 
and  when  large  requires  the  operator  to  assume  a  ridiculous  po  Itfon   °dewLy!' 
enough  to  give  him  a  crick  in  the  neck.  sweways, 

fwn?6  fOCUS'ng  SCrfn  'S  ua  Sad  "eeessity,  so  long  as  it  must  be  of  glass.     If  a 
flexible  screen    or  other  substitute,  could  be  found  to  fill  its  place  successfully 
the  sooner  such  a  brittle  and  obtrusive  appendage,  requiring ^  so  much  ca  e    is 
dispensed   with   the  better.    The  fear  of  damage  to  it  is\lway^  ^nf  and  the 
consequences  of  a  complete  smash  quite  a  disaster  in  some  circumstances    When 

a  wavfutVt'^n'ffi"3;^^-0/  «*>}>*>**  being  at  hand,  I  would  suggest 
a   way  out^of  the  difficulty,  which   I   do  not   recollect  observing  any  one  has 

recommended  hitherto:  Devote  a  sensitive  plate  to  the  purposf  &  will  be 
ongenoVh frnZ^t^^  wj"  Perf°™  the  work"  inP  most  cases  qui^ 
butVot Trnn  HI  P  T  P  'S  f°Und-  Xt  ^dually  darkens  into  a  slate  hue, 
mil  ,nl  F  J  aS  u  P/ev5nt  lts  rePeated  use  before  that  comes  on.  With  a 
little  ingenuity  it  can  be  fixed  in  position  in  the  empty  screen  frame 

A  loose  focusmg  screen  is  an  intolerable  nuisance.  In  practice  it  has  com- 
monly to  be  laid  upon  the  ground  near  the  operator,  and  unless  s  exact  wherT 
abouts  ,s  constantly  borne  in  mind,  it  is  liable  to  be   rod  upon        In  such  a  case" 

ateSuD  to  tT/.o '  "  WUhin  the  T^  fm-  but  k  Sh0u,d  not  be  loos  ,  at  an, 
IZenWJJ  f'  °r  eVe,n  larger-     A  recent  improvement,  by  which  the 

screen  ls  simply  moved  outwards  an  inch  or  two,  and  partly  aside  in  a  lateral 

C10ni„SthPi:rnoaPVthe>ef  S°'ffti0  ,  ^  °ffered  °' What  ^  d°  with'the  focuSTng 
glass.     In  this  position  it  also  offers  least  surface  to  the  wind 

A  camera  that  must  be  turned  upon  its  side  in  order  to  expose  a  nlare  lenath 
Pavement    nTheYimeS--    ^  ^  ^^  °V  ^B^^lX' 
l^TLfytt^LZtll  rs,ded'  and  ^  aPParatUS  remai"S  "*»> 

spee^ilyTeruVl'nHMr'H01117  b£r?f  ?*,  Pl6Ce'  but  U  should  admi'  of  being 
speedily  set  up  and  taken  down.      If  a  deal  of  trouble  be  involved  in  making  ex 

posures  a  large  percentage  of  the  pleasure  is  destroyed.     When  we  L"e  gotVver 
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the  necessity  for  putting  a  number  of  parts  together,  there  still  remain  two  opera- 

wmmmm 

and  the  diaphragms  wander  >«to^  others   the^  pa  Ucula  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

ways  the  most  difficult  to  find.      I  he  nrst  lnm0  *  ,  f     . 

diaphragm  troubles  that  something  like  it  Wl1     P^'g  H(rht       *   pass. 
,bk  lO  TO>  Ud  Sb0»  .  —  k  .POI  U  'k.  *™»  ;  ™  >P'»  ?'  *""« 


by  opening 


a  back  is  liable  to  warp  and  show  a  weak  spot  «  ™ -=  •£  -r™  - 

well  clasped.     A  back  that  is  made  ^'"^XtS     simplest,  the 

^^'nytXtfon  which  would  happily  "-^^ffi^iSWSSS 

slides/and  at  the  same  time  supply  an  e qually  con  ~n~Jform^dable 
would  be  welcome.  Tht .ordinary double :  back ^S^E.  ^  <**c* 
rivalry  of  the  new  roll  holder,  is  still  the  mos •  Vf  *°  .„    ;     succession,  but 

are  in  question,  because  exposures  can  be  made  more     PaJ         before  ,t      Ite 
otherwise  the  holder  is  a  distinct  advance,  and  has  a  sure   mm 
merits  are  so  obvious  that  comments JV**™^ w^,tnd"   unmistakable 
of  knowing  when  the  required  length  ol  pa per  is  ur »  •  houW  be  con. 

SSSr^r^JST^^^^  &***  -c-se  of  the 

dTn?mrrirneSmtahrek.PaPEvrery  one  should  take  at  ^^^^^ 
he  goes  afieid,  say  one  of  6  and  one  of  ,o-,n  h  f ocu^and  -^ap^ 
sma  er  size.      He  will  find  this  very  useiui,  ami  hecause  a  composition 

nres  which  with  one  lens  he  could  not  P*^^ "£££  and  vice 
which  is  beautiful  for  a  6  or  ?-mch  may  be    mpossib le  .or  .  ■  than  the 

K.  SKS.'S  ffiKS  ^o^'Tne  fcS?-  W««*  but  the 

latter  can  be  imagined,  and  probably  will  appear  some  day. 
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OBITUARY 

A.    It    WARNER. 

Through  our  good  friend  Mr.  E.  Long  we  have  just  learned  of  the  decease 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Warner,  one  of  the  veteran  photographers  of  Quincy  111  The 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  is  well  shown  in 'the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  photographers  of  Quincy,  called  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory  on  learning  of  his  demise: 

<       "At  a  meeting  of  the  photographers  of  the  city,  held  yesterday   the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted :  ' 

"Wtereas  Our  kind  and  Heavenly  Father  has  seen  best  to  take  from  us  and 

Mr    I U  V  G  land,°f  FmeT  Hght  and  bdghter  Skies  0ur  esteemed  co-worker" 
ivir.  a.  M.  Warner;  therefore,  ' 

"feso/ved>  Jhzt  in   him   we  have  lost  an   earnest  co-worker,  kind  friend 
genial  companion  and  an  honest  man.  ' 

"Resolved  That  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  our  kind  sympathy 
bod  *  '  That  aS  a  mark  of  resPect  we   attend  the  funeral  services  in  a 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  city  papers." 

OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  pretty  study  that  we  give  as  an  illustration  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulle 
tin  is  from   the   studio   of  W.  G.  C.   Kimball,    of  Concord,    New   Hampshire 
There  are  few,  if  any,  photographs   that  can  surpass  these  examples  of  the  art 
from  our  Eastern  friend.      There  is  a  delightfully  artistic  feeling  in  the  posin-  of 
the  figure,  there  is  excellent  management  in  the  lighting,  and  a  brilliancy  and 
vigor  about  the  printing  that  make  these  pictures  some  of  the  best  examples 
of  photographic  study  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure.     Our  thanks  are  due 
Mr.  Kimball  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  these  illustrations. 

■ *— ♦  ♦  m    » — 

_  Speaking  of  the  preparation  of  the  large  number  of  prints  necessary  for  an 
issue  of  our  journal,  Mr.  Kimball  writes:  "January  is  a  hard  month  for  printing- 
the  thermometer  has  been  from  five  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero  most  of  the 
t.me  a  severe  test  for  the  albumen  paper.  Our  printing  room  has  been 
inundated  once,  spoiling  two  or  three  of  the  negatives  selected.  The  negatives 
were  made  with  a  3  A  Dallmeyer  lens,  and  the  prints  on  N.  P.  A.  extra  brilliant 
paper. " 

ROCKWOOD'S  TRIPLEX  PORTRAITS. 
Not  a  Patent! 

To  the  Editors  0/ the  Bulletin-.  **  *""■  Februa,7  ''  ' 888' 

I  am  in  receipt  of  many  letters  asking  my  "  price  for  room  rights  "  etc  for 
my  httle  novelty,  the  "Triplex  Portraits."  I  have  not  patented  it,  and  I  make 
no  charge  for  its  use.  In  order  to  cover  the  expense  of  printing  the  instruc- 
tions  and  the  illustrations  I  like  to  send  four  examples  with  the  instructions  at  a 
cost  of  $2.  The  amount  being  inclosed  by  post  office  or  express  order  with  re- 
quest to  send.  Yours  very  truly, 

George  G.  Rockwood. 
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Mr.  Ehrmann  introdu 
photi 

logucs   and   m 

how  such  pictures  w  Na- 

tive excellence.    Tl 
plained  and  illustrai 

1  Landermeyei  a  er,  and  by  1  >r-  Mdler 

and  Mason.      This  naturally  led  to   a   d 
sion  concerning  the  best  lens 
this  kind  of  work  ;   and  the  following  ED 
were  all   highly   recommended:    Dalli 

Steinheil  and  11  err,  .  where  COSt 

not  to  lie  considered,  they  were  to  be  pre: 
above  all  others.     There  were  a  nnml 
other  makers  mentioned  as  having  turned  out 
{^exceptionally    good    lenses,    and    for    many 
photographic  purposes  might  be  safely  recom- 
mended.     The    comparative    value 
and  double  lenses   was  also  discussed,  but  a 
preference  was     given    to   the    latter   by    the 
majority  of  those  who  spoke  on  this  subject  ; 
though  all  agreed  that  the  single  lens  for  some 
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a.  M.  CARLISLE'S  STATEMENT—  Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Received  for  initiation  and  dues **»     °  °° 

«   floor  space  ;.. •■ '."/.'. '.'.*.'. '.'.'. '.*.'. '.'.'.      '58725 

'«  "   public  admission . J  ' 

Total  receipts,  1887    *5.999  f 

Total  expenditures,  1887 •     $>™2  61 

Netgain,i887 *    796  57 

Cash  on  deposit,  December  31,  1887 2,528  57 

Received  from  H  McMichael,  balance 


Cash  now  on 


deposit • $3,326  06 


■**- 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA. 
Local  Secretary  of  P.  A.  of  A.'s  Report  for  1887. 

Disbursements.  .    , 

May_24-Bills  rendered  for  sundry  expenses,  including  cost  of  incorporation,  printing 

15,000  circulars,  tubes,  diagrams,  etc $23 

Postage  stamps  for  15,000  circulars,  in  tubes 1 10  00 

Aug.  13— Paid  T.  Dailey,  cleaning  Exposition  Building,  6  days 65  °° 

"P.  Muller,  decorating  stage  with  ornaments,  flowers,  etc 25  00 

«     Stienmetz  &  Eilenberg,  use  of  stage  built  for  Thomas  Concert  Com-       ^  ^ 

pany 

«     Coleman  and  wife,  6  days  in  charge  of  toilet  rooms l5  °° 

"     Music  on  day  of  public  admission I0° 

"     Gas  bills  for  every  night  and  two  evenings 93  25 

"     Police  from  Aug.  5  to  13  , 

"     E.  Moore,  carpenter,  rent  of  tables  and  screens $100  00 

«  "  carpenter  work  in  various  parts  of  build'. ng, 150  00     250  00 

"     Printing  programmes,  admission  tickets,  constitutions,  etc 29  25 

"     H.  L.  Blakelee,  managing  sale  of  tickets,  public  day 20  00 

"     Andrews  &  Co.,  for  use  of  desks 62  50 

"     H.  E.  Morton,  signs  inside  and  out  of  building,  and  for  journals,  etc..     145  co 

"     Milward  Adams,  for  use  of  trees  decorating  hall 35  °° 

"     Watchman  in  Academy  of  Sciences,  4  days 7  °° 

"    W.  Leonard,  janitor  in  Art  Department  (antique  statuary) 

«     Chicago  Arc  Light  &  Power  Co.,  electric  light I4°° 

"     Ford,  Johnson  &  Co.,  use  of  chairs J7  5° 

"     C.  Brown,  removing  booths,  ptatforms,  etc 39  °° 

"     Advertising,  public  day— The  Chicago  Times $48  °° 

<<  <<  "  Chicago  Herald J5  75 

The  Tribune  Co 3°  5° 

Inter -Ocean 28  °°     12225 

«    Local  Secretary,  amount  allowed  by  Executive  Committee 250  00 

"    Expenses  paid  help,  mailing  and  folding  15,000  circulars 26  50 

««     Printing  letter  heads  and  envelopes  for  Railroad  Committee 10  00 

"     Cloth  for  covering  screens  in  Exposition 35  ° 

«    Laborers,  assisting  in  putting  up  pictures  and  repacking 24  50 

"    Telegrams,  $1.30;  marking  dealers'  space  on  floor,  $6.00 73° 

«     G.  Daniels,  janitor  at  Exposition,  services  looking  after  and  receiving 

packages  before  and  at  Convention 5 

"    Clean  towels  and  screw-eyes 

"    Freight  on  American  and  German  exhibits ll  °5 

11     Stationery,  $2.00;  express  wagons,  $3.50 5  5° 

"     Packing  and  shipping  pictures 5 

"     G.  A.  Douglass,  expenses  Railroad  Committee,  freight,  etc "59 

"    Postage  stamps  for  correspondence  during  the  year ^ 

$1,992  29 
Cr.  By  cash  received  from  Treasurer  Carlisle I>94    °° 

Balance ±_AAJ9 


PHILADELPHIA    AMATEUR    PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CLUB. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Amateur  Photographic  Club  took  place  on 
January  16th,  1888. 

President  Haines  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  8.30  p.m.  and  introduced  Mr.  John 
Bartlett,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  "Art 
Value  of  the  Instantaneous  Flash-light  (see 
Page  75)-  The  paper  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  club,  and  after  its 
reading  Mr.  Bartlett  exhibited  a  number  of 
lantern  slides  made  from  his  negatives  taken 
by  the  flash-light.  The  pictures,  especially  of 
groups,  were  very  fine  and  splendidly  lighted, 
and  certainly  showed  pleasing  effects  wanting 
in  daylight  work. 

Alfred  Thompson, 

Secretary. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 
Annual  Meeting. 
[Continued.) 
Genttemen:  You   have  again   accorded  me 
the  privilege  of  thanking  you  for  the  partial- 
ity   shown    in   electing    me  to    the  Presiden- 
tial office  of  the  society— a  compliment  which 
affords  me  great  pleasure. 

It  is  gratifying  to  feel  assured  of  our  con- 
tinued prosperity,  of  our  increased  number  of 
members,  of  the  excellent  work  produced  by 
our  ardent,  interested,  intelligent  workers  in 
the  beautiful,  and  yearly  becoming  more  and 
more  wonderful  pursuit  which  engrosses  us 
all  and  gives  name  to  our  society. 

The  statistics  contained  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Executive  and  other  Committees, 
and  of  the  Treasurer,  will  furnish  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  our 
members,  our  financial  status  and  business 
matters,  which  will,  I  know,  interest  you  all, 
and  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  any 
part  of  them  here. 

Before  a  membership  so  generally  well  in- 
formed on  all  that  pertains  to  photography, 
and  with  the  advantages  furnished  by  our 
excellent  special  library,  it  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  should  I  attempt  to  recapit- 
ulate the  important  new  processes  or  improve- 
ments brought  forth  during  the  past  year. 

Constant  improvement  is  being  effected  in 
the  quality,  facility  of  making,  and  conse- 
quent cheapness  of  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs for  book  illustration. 

And  as  an  adjunct,  isochromatic  methods 
have  claimed  much  attention,  their  application 
being  of  such  obvious  advantage  in  producing 


properly  balanced  copies  of  highly  colored 
paintings  for  the  reproduction  in  permanent 
inks  of  fine  art  work. 

Of  the  recently  proposed  use  of  several  new 
reagents  as  developers  I  need  say  nothing,  as 
they  have  been  experimented  upon  pretty 
freely  by  the  members  of  our  society  and 
others,  apparently  (at  least  for  some  purposes) 
with  success. 

I  cannot  pass  on  without  reference  to  the 
fact  of  the  society  having  so  pleasantly  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  or- 
ganization. Much  may  be  said  of  the  want  of 
stability  in  silver  prints  and  other  such  work 
in  which  we  deal,  but  the  claim  of  want  of 
stability  certainly  cannot  be  urged  against  a 
society  that  occupied  for  its  abode  and  meet- 
ings the  same  room  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  consecutive  years;  and  is  fortunate  enough 
to  retain  and  re-elect  this  evening  for  the 
twenty-sixth  time  its  worthy  Treasurer,  who 
has  faithfully  watched  over  its  finances  for  so 
many  years. 

On  the  festive  occasion  referred  to,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  welcome  a  number  of  those 
who,  with  myself,  were  present  at  the  first 
meeting  for  organization. 

It  is  good  testimony  of  the  attractiveness  of 
our  work  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  found  them 
still,  after  twenty-five  years,  as  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic in  pursuit  of  the  enjoyments  and 
wonders  of  our  art  as  in  by-gone  days. 

The  plan  inaugurated  during  the  year  of 
having  an  exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  our 
members  in  our  own  room,  from  which  to  se- 
lect the  "presentation  prints  "  is  a  good  one, 
and  I  hope  will  be  continued  with  additional 
contributors.  Our  new  room  will  doubtless  have 
more  space  and  better  facilities  for  such  and 
kindred  exhibitions. 

Our  lantern  slide  exhibition,  as  already  an- 
nounced, will  take  place  as  usual,  and  will,  I 
hope,  have  your  hearty  co-operation.  It  may 
also  be  well  to  remind  you  that  the  next  joint 
public  exhibition  of  the  three  societies  con- 
nected therewith,  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  will,  it  is  expected, 
take  place  this  year  in  the  city  of  Boston;  I 
feel  assured  that  you  will  all  make  efforts  that 
Philadelphia  shall  be  well  represented. 

We  have  to  regret  the  death  of  one  of  our 
members,  \V.  Evan  Randolph.  Though  not 
often  with  us,  he  was  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  always  had  the  prosperity 
of  the  society  at  heart. 

As  a  gentle  hint  in  regard  to  one  of  the  de- 
linquencies which  I  fear  most  of  us  may  at 
times  have  been  guilty  of,  I  ask  your  attention 
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for  a  few  minutes  longer  to  the  reading  of 
some  rhymes  I  recently  found  in  an  engineer- 
ing journal,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
appropriating  for  the  occasion,  and  of  adding 
a  little,  that  they  may  serve  as  a  moral  for  the 
consideration  of  us  all. 

It  was  a  land  surveyor 

With  his  .nysterious  load 
Of  bright  t'iree-legged  instruments, 

Came  striding  down  the  road. 

And  just  before  the  district  school 

He  paused  to  take  a  "sight," 
And  all  the  children  came  and  stared 

At  his  theodolite. 

The  little  schoolma'am  hurried  out, 

To  see  what  caused  the  stir; 
And  one  and  all  they  took  the  man 

For  a  photographer. 

And  "Oh,"  the  little  schoolma'am  cried, 

"  How  happy  I  should  be 
If  you  would  take  our  likenesses; 

My  scholars  all  and  I 

The  man  (he  was  a  wily  wag) 
Replied,  "  'Twould  cosl  a  sight 

To  photograph  a  district  school 
With  a  theodolite  !" 

But  still  the  little  schoolma'am  begged 

And  longed  to  have  her  way; 
She  searched  her  pocketbook  and  found 
Two  dollars  she  could  pay. 

He  said.  "Although  that  isn't  much 

For  taking  such  a  view. 
You're  so  hard  up  for  likenesses 

I  guess  I'll  make  it  do." 

The  schoolma'am  scrubbed  her  little  ones 

With  la\  ish  soap  and  care, 
And  straightened  down  their  pinafo 

And  "slicked"  their  stubborn  hair. 

And  then  it  was  a  goodly  sight 

To  view  that  stiff  thirteen: 
Six  boys  and  girls  on  either  side, 

The  schoolma'am  in  between. 

His  big  bandanna  then  he  spread, 

And  'neath  it  took  a  look: 
And  "sighted"  them  sufficiently. 

And  laughed  until  he  shook. 

Then  drawing  forth  his  leveling  book, 
Therein  with  wondrous  care, 

Her  name,  and  her  address  he  took, 
And  promised  then  and  there 

The  finished  picture  soon  to  send, 
Nor  waiting  for  the  pay, 


This  graceless  wight  tool:  up  his  tr.r 
And  hurried  on  his  way. 

Of  course  the  picture  ne'er  was 

'Twas  empty  promise,  nothin 
To  these  thirteen  confiding  01, 

Grouped  round  the  school  hoi. 

My  photographic  friends,  a  moral  take, 

.'11  never  m 
Leave  not  your  friends  in  such  a  pi 

As  did  the  man  with  his  theodolite. 

With  renewed  thanks  for  your  kindneM  and 
indulgence  daring  tl  it,  I  wiih  you 

one  and   all  a  happy  r,  with  health, 

prosperity,  and  plentj 

to    our    power-,    activity   and    application, 
try  to  SUCCesS*  in  life. 

Mr.  led     that    the     Excursion 

Committee    arrange  day 

Which   due  D    to 

mem 

.  Mr.  John  ( ..  Bul- 
lock was  appointed  i  nt  the  mm 
on  the  Commit* 

of  the   second   annual  joint   exhibits  I 
held  in  Boston  -luring  the  i  I  ;ng. 

A  |  s]  i  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  I 

field,  hibi- 

ti-  .11. 

Mr.  died  attcnt. 

ach  incai;  lic;ht  M  likely 

to  have  valuable  uses  in  photography,     He 
briefly  described  the  light 

tubular  pi 
i,K].,  !   with    certain 

chemical  - 

as  to  practical. .  the  fabric  il 

tubular  "  mantle,"  a-  it  is  then  call 
pended  within   a  glass  chimney  by  mea: 
platinum  wire  over  a  Bunsen  burner. 

At  a  ient  heat  is  gen- 

erated to  produce  an  intense  white  inca:, 
cence  in  the  mantle  similar  to  electric  light. 
Where  such  a  white  light  is  objectionable  the 
color  may  l>e  modified  by  the  use  of  suitable 
chemicals  in  preparing  the  mantle.  A  p 
ful  company  is  now  preparing  the  burners  tor 
the  market,  and  they  will  probably  soon  be 
offered  for  sale. 

Mr.    William    Bell    proposed    a   method    of 
treatment  for  lantern  slides  on  gelatine  | 
as  follows: 

For  contact  slides  on  Carbutt's  A  or  B  plates, 
commence  developing  with  an  old  filtered  fer- 
rous-oxalate  developer,  adding  a  little  freshly 
mixed  developer  from  time  to  time.  The  for- 
mula consist-  of: 
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a.  Potassium  oxalate i  pound. 

Hot  water 3  pints. 

b.  Iron  proto-sulphate 1  pound. 

Hot  water I  quart. 

Citric  acid . .  ^  ounce. 

c.  Potassium  bromide 1       " 

Water I  quart. 

Mix  one  day  before  use,  4  ounces  a,  1  ounce 
b,  and  30  drops  c.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained with  developer  one  month  old,  adding 
a  little  freshly  made,  as  above  stated.  After 
use,  bottle,  and  filter  before  again  using.  De- 
velop until  the  highest  light  begins  to  color, 
wash,  fix  well  and  wash  until  all  hypo  is  out 
of  the  film.  If  this  latter  washing  is  not 
thorough,  the  slide  will  be  ruined  in  the  next 
operation. 

The  slide  is  then  immersed  in  the  following 
solution: 

Mercury  bi-chloride 1  ounce. 

Ammonium  chloride 1        " 

Water 10  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  add  15  grains  chloride  of  gold. 
For  very  weak  positives,  the  full  strength  can 
be  used.  For  stronger  ones,  dilute  to  one- 
half.  When  whitened  by  this  solution,  wash 
well  and  flow  with: 

Liquid  ammonia 1  to  2  ounces. 

Water 10  << 

which  will  blacken  it  again,  producing  proper 
intensity  and  a  desirable  tone. 

If  the  positive  has  had  too  short  exposure 
to  the  light,  the  above  will  make  it  too  Mac  k 
and  white.  Correct  exposure  only  will  give 
harmonious  results. 

Mr.  Carbutt  referred  to  a  statement  made 

in  a  recent  number  of  Anthony's  BtTLl  kiin, 
by    Mr.   Henry  J.    Newton,  to    the   effect    that 

low  gelatine  plates  usually  recommended 
for  lantern  slides  were  not  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  To  obtain  softness  and  atmospheric 
effect,   he  thought  quicker  plates   were 

quired. 

Mr.  Carbutt  thoughtthat  with  the  ordinary 
run  of  negatives,  quirk  plates  would  cau 

gnat  percentage  of  loss.  Acting  on  the  re- 
quirements   of   the    majority  of   slide    makers, 

he  was  now  making  his  plate,  for  this  pur] 
even    slower    than     heretofore.      To     make    a 
good   slide   on   a  quick  plate,  .,   ^...d    strong 
negative  was  necessary.      With  a  weak   nega- 
tive the  slide  would  lack  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Bell  corroborated   Mr.  Carbutt  in  this 

opinion,  a-  did  also  Mr.  Browne,  who  stated 

that   in   his  experience   the   best  slides  were 

made  l>y  the  albumen  process,  which  was  a 

low  one.    Next  to  albumen  he  would 


rank  washed  emulsion,  then  the  wet  process,, 
and  lastly  gelatine. 

Dr.  Wallace  thought  that  with  the  wet  proc- 
ess, a  strong  negative  would  produce  the  best 
results,  while  a  thinner  one  would  be  more 
suitable  for  albumen. 

As  to  which  was  best  for  gelatine,  Mr.  Car- 
butt recommended  one  of  medium  strength, 
stating  also  in  reply  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Fox,  that 
with  a  thin  and  a  dense  negative,  providing 
detail  and  gradation  of  light  and  shade  were 
equal  in  both,  equally  good  results  could  be 
obtained  in  gelatine. 

Mr.  Bartlett  showed  a  number  of  excellent 
pictures  made  by  the  light  of  "  Bhtz-Pulver  " 
prepared  for  Messrs.  T.  H.  McCollin  &  Co. 
The  powder  as  now  made  produces  even  less 
smoke  than  heretofore,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  had  been  so  carefully  deter- 
mined as  to  give  a  maximum  of  actinic  light 
with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  material.  Tea 
grains  was  sufficient  for  a  portrait  exposure, 
when  the  source  of  light  was  less  distant  than 
five  feet,  but  if  ground  glass  was  used  in  front  of 
the  light  double  quantity  should  be  used. 

Several  members  related  their  experience  in 
making  flashlight  pictures,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  quantity  of  material  used  should 
not  be  stinted. 

Mr.  Fassett  showed  a  picture  of  a  party  at 
dinner  which  was  completely  successful,  dnd 
in  which  five  or  six  times  the  usual  quantity 
of  power  had  lieen  used. 

Adjourned. 

Robert  S.  Redfiei  d, 

etary. 


ST.  LOUIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

'I'm  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  bonis  Asso- 
ciation of  Amateur  Photographers  was  called 
to  order  by  President  BAiN,with  nine  members 
present 

The  unapproved  minutes  of  January  3,  1888, 

were  read  and  approved  as  read. 

The   resignations  of   Messrs.  Clement  M. 

Seaman  an. 1  Walter  Jan  ard  as  .ntive  mem 
bers,  were  accepted,  to  date  from  January  1 
1888. 

Action  on  the  cases  of  members  in  arrears  for 
•  lues  was  deferred  until  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing, so  as  to  give  time  lor  theSe<  retary  to  notify 
them  ol  their  ai  rear  ae.r.  and  aSI  n  tain  whether 
they  desire  to   continue    their  connection  with 

the  association. 

I  '"  motion,  it  was  ordered  "  That  a  vote  of 
thanks    he  given  St.    Louis  I'niversity,  for  the- 


use  of  their  lecture-room,  on  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1888,  for  the  public  exhibition  of  the 
Cincinnati  lantern  slides." 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered,  "  That  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
for  his  kind  offer  to  send  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  to  the  association,  free  of  charge, 
for  1888." 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  asso- 
ciation adjourned  until  Tuesday,  February  7, 
1888,  at  8  p.m. 

After  adjournment,  the  Pittsburg  lantern 
slides  were  exhibited  to  the  meml>ers  present. 

William  M.  Bi  1 1 

Secretary. 
— ♦-•— ♦ 

CHICAGO  LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 

Oi/R  club  has  entered  upon  anoth' 
work  with  increased  interest  in  lantern  slide 
work  and  in    amateur  photography.      At  the 
annual  meeting  held  the  24th  inst,  the 
secretary,    John     Nicol,    Ph.D.,    «rai    unani- 
mously elected  President  tor  the  ensuing  >■ 
and  in  accepting  the  office   he   stated   th.it  he 
should  not    Ik-  satisfied  until  the  <  'hi«  SgO  ! 

tern  Slide  Club  vras  equal  to  any  <>t  the  ama- 
teur clubs  in  the  States.  The  other  <  ■Mirers  of 
the  club  were  elected,  viz.:  Stcretaryx  W.  A. 

MORSE;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  SWJFELDT. 

Then  followed  the  -how.:  onatfa 

contribution  slides,  which  weir  ably  desi  ril»ed 

by  Dr.  H.  D.  Garrison  of  the  I  liege 

of  Pharmacy. 

The  slides  were  considered  by  the  majority 
•of  members  the  very  besl  thus  far  ; 
and   that  club   should  certainly   congratulate 
itself  on  the  beautiful  contribution   sent   the 
rounds.     We   anticipate  a  vei  and 

active  year  with  an  increasing  Dumber  ol 
members.        Respectfully,     W.    A.    Moi 

Secretary. 
►    ♦    « 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

On  Saturday  evening.  January  14th,  the 
third  complimentary  exhibit  and  lantern  slide 
display  was  given  by  this  club,  and  a  large  au- 
dience was  present. 

A  number  of  frames  contained  mounted  pho- 
tographs of  local  scenes,  but  the  prettiest  and 
most  enjoyable  display  were  the  150  lantern 
slides  carefully  selected  from  over  500,  as 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  club. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Mandeyille  made  the  opening 
address,  speaking  briefly  of  the  succes>  which 
has  attended  the  club's  career,  of  the  enthu>i- 
astic  interest,  which  promises  not  to  flag,  pre- 
vailing among  its  thirty-one  members. 


Secretary  Harry  T.  HOWARD  explained 
the  different  slides,  whether  instantaneous  or 
time,  what  subject,  description,  etc.,  and  was 
a  very  entertaining  talker. 

Messrs.  E.   L.   I  H7Q1  ISNE9    and    1'.   1 
manipulated  the  stereopticon  with  good  et: 

After  this  part  of  the  entertainment  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Howard  asked  that  all  remain 
seated  and  still,  as  an  experiment  was  about  to 
be  tried.  The  ga^  was  turned  oil,  three  cam- 
eras and  operator  were  on  the  stage,  ^ 
suddenly,  in  imitation  of  lightning,  the  mag- 
nesia flash  lighted  the  room  brilliantly  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  and  photographs  were 
taken  instantaneously.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  the  experiment  resulted  successfully 
or  not;  but  the  trial  was  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  irai  right  startling  while  it 

The  following  are  the  Camera  Club's  offi- 
cers:   I  >r.    Wm.    K.    M\M'IYii.ii,    I'm: 
>:! :   HARJ 
md   Treasurer. 


PH0T0QRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  ROCHES- 
TER ACADEMY  CF  SCIENCE. 

LAI   Mm  lS88- 

Tl  -lie  evening   was  experi- 

ments with  the  Hydroquinone  developer. 
The  :  "  In- 

quirer"  in  the    BULLETIN   of  December    10, 

Ires: 
the  manipulation-,  and  under  his  skillful  ey 

developer  sustained  in  good  reputation.    With 

it   he  •    hut    lost 

one  negative  through  the  dimness  of  the  light 
in  developing. 

Many  of  the  memlxrrs  expressed  their  inten- 
tions to  give  it  (hydroquinone)  a  trial  at 
home. 

The  Pres.  that  he  had  used  the 

developer  betore,  but  never  with  such  good 
result >.  and  thought  some  of  the  virtue  laid  in 
the  formula 

Mr.  MATHEWS  showed  some  fine  trans- 
ferrotype  opals,  and  Mr.  Ib»kNE,  a  bromide 
print  toned  with  nitrate  of  uranium. 

Thanks   are   due   to   the    Bausch  & 
Optical  Company  for  the  gift  of  the  condens- 
ing lens,  instead  of  to  E.  E.  Bausch 
stated  in  last  report. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  the  "  Platinotype 
by      Yours  truly,       Milton  B.  Pinneit, 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOG- 

EAPHERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Regular  Meeting,  January  io,  1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.15 
P.  M. 

President  Walker  in  the  chair. 
The  President— \Me  are  here  by  call  issued 
on  the  6th  of  January,  a  card  being  sent  to 
each  member  notifying  him  "That  the  next 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  society  will  be 
held  Tuesday  evening,  January  10th,  at  8 
o'clock,  on  which  occasion  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
and  such  other  business  as  may  be  in  order, 
will  be  discussed." 

Pursuant   to  that   call   I  will  take  up  the 
order   of    business   as   it   is   provided    for   at 
annual  meetings,  there  having  been  no  pro- 
vision made  for  meetings  of  this  character. 
The  first  order  of   business  is  the   roll   call. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  do  not  call 
the  roll,  but  to-night,  as  amendments   to  the 
Constitution  are  a  subject  of  consideration,  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  importance  as  to  wh 
here,  and  who  have  the  right  to  vote;  and  as 
there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
a-  to  these  amendments,  we  want  to  proceed 
correctly,  properly,  and  orderly.     Instead  of 
calling  off  the  long  List  of  members  according 
to  the  published  pamphlet,  it  may  be  a  shorter 
and  better  method   for  the  Secretary  to  take 
down  the  names  of  the  members  and  thus 
time. 

Mr.   I).   I'.  READ    then    called    the    roll,    and 

the  following  active  members  answered  to 
their  names:  Jewett,  Stebbins,  Piffard,  New- 
ton, Roumage,  Murray,  Canneld,  Bussing, 
Duffield,  Spaulding,  Palmer,  b\  .1.  h,  Hager, 
Randolph,  William.,  Carter,  Boynton,  Buck- 
ley,    Alker,     Smith,     Irwin,     Mitchell,    Cl.uk. 

Plimpton,  Vandeveer,  Simpson,  Cobb,  Baker, 

Rollins,   Bruce,   Lawrence,   Baldwin,   Rowell, 

rt,  Frisbie,  Allen,   Fisher,   Howell,  Brad- 

'•■y.  Apgmr,  I  • Iwillie,  AJlerton,  Mali,   1 

Johnston,  Atkinson,    Ferry,    Read,  <  *an 
Schuyler,  Grisdale,  Cheesman  and  Elliott. 

The  /'>.  rident  The  gentlemen  will  under, 
itand  that  under  the  Constitution  only  the 
a.  tive  members  are  entitled  to  vote.  We  have 
now  a  lit  of  tin-  members  present  voting.  The 
reading  oi  the  minute.  ol  the  last  meetin 
now  in  order.  I  have  the  stenographs  copy 
oi  the  minutes  here.  I  >o  you  wish  them  read  ? 
Von  are  all  familiar  with  them.  I  hey  are 
very  brief. 

Dr.  l'n  1  ird    I  move  that  the  reading  -1 

the  minute  .  be  omitted. 


Mr.  Canfield— Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  have  them  read,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers who  were  not  here  at  the  last  meeting 
will  know  what  occurred. 

The  President— I  will  read  them  or  have 
them  read.  On  the  question  being  put  as  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Piffard, 
and  the  minutes  will  be  read  from  that  point 
only.  All  that  preceded  was  technical  and 
related  only  to  the  entertainment  or  demon- 
stration of  the  evening. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  then 
read  by  Mr.  Read. 

The  President— You  have  heard  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  read.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

Mr.  Stebbins— I  move  they  be  adopted. 
The  President— There  being  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Are  there  any  committees  to  report.  Where 
is  the  Committee  on  Metric  System  ? 

Mr.  Steubins  — I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  has  been  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  a  continuous  meeting,  and  therefore 
we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  anything 
yet,  and  1  merely  report  progress  at  this 
meeting. 

The  President — If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  proceed  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  busi- 
ness, a-  appears  here,  because  tin  re  are  no 
regular  rules  oi  order  fortius  kind  of  meeting, 

strange  a-  it  may  seem,  and  I  want  to  make. 

if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  the  order  «.f  business 

insistent  as  possible,  so  a-  to  give  us  the 

entire    latter    part    of    the    evening    or    night, 

rathe!-,  for  the  consideration  oi  the  immediate 
subject  referred  to  in  the  call,  and   1 

it   there   i-  anything  that  anybody  has  to  offer, 

previous  to  proceeding  with  the  consideration 

of  the  amendments  to  the   Constitution,   I  wish 
they  w.mld  do  it. 

Dr.  Piffard    I  move  that  we  proceed  with 

the  special  order  of  the-  meeting. 

The  President    A-  there  i-  nothing  else  be. 

fore  the  meeting  at  this  time  we  will  proceed 

to  the  Consideration  of  the  amendment-  to  the 

titution,  and  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  1   trust  that   you  gentlemen  will  all 

bear  patiently  with  me  (and   1  know  1  -hall  do 

-'  with  you),  remembering  the  embarrassing 

position  in  whk  h   I  am    placed  and  rememU 

ing  that  whatever  my  own  views  may  be  on 

these  Subjects,  and    however  I  may  differ  Iroin 

you,  my  mouth  is  closed,  and  I  have  to  sit  here 

Simply  to  do  the  will  of  the  l.ody.     1   w  ill  thank 

you  if  you  will   be  very  cautious  not  to 
anything  that  can  in  any  wise  be  construed  as 
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Personal,  so  that  we  may  all  go  away  from 
nere  without  any  bitterness  in  our  hearts,  and 
that  we  may  discuss  candidly  and  cautiously 
the  amendments  to  our  Constitution  which 
some  of  us  deem  to  be  unnecessary  and  others 
•deem  to  be  necessary. 

Article  VIII,  Section  I,  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution of  the  society,  provides  ' '  That  any 
proposed  alteration,  addition  or  amendment  to 
this  Constitution  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and,  if  approved  by  a  vote 
of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  directors,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
-active  members  of  the  society  for  ratification." 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  had  submitted 
to  them  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  have  passed  upon  them,  and  there  has 
been  mailed  to  every  member  of  this  society  a 
copy  of  those  proposed  amendments  for  his 
examination  and  approval  or  disapproval. 

Our  Constitution  further  provides  that  "if 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  active  members  present  and  voting  at  a 
regularly  convened  meeting  of  the  society,  then 
such  alteration,  addition  or  amendment  shall 
be  carried,  and  not  otherwise." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  re- 
quires a  two-third  vote  to  carry  any  amend- 
ment to  this  Constitution. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  have  endeavored  to  act  constitution- 
ally, and  have  gone  beyond  the  instructions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  have  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber a  copy,  which  is  not   provided  for.     We 
have  gone  further  than  that,  and  have  sent  to 
every  member  a  copy  of  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, because  there  were  many  members  who 
had  never  seen  it.     We  had  no  copies  to  give 
them,  because  they  had  run  out;  but  since  it 
was  called  for  by  some,  we  went  to  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them.     We  knew  we  could 
mot  afford  to  do  it,  but  nevertheless  we  have 
done  it  because  we   wanted  no  man  to  com- 
plain that  he   had  not  the  whole  of  the  law 
before  him   that   he   might   vote  on  the  pro- 
posed amendments    intelligently.       We  have 
gone  further  than  that.     At  the  request  of  the 
society   we  have   had  printed    the    proposed 
By-Laws,  and  I  presume  every  member  has  in 
his  hands  these  three  documents  now  and  is 
thoroughly  armed  with  the  paraphernalia  of 
•war;  but  when  he  stabs   let  him  stab  gently, 
that  it  may  not  hurt  much,  and  endeavor  to 
come  to  a  peaceful  conclusion,  all  going  home 
happy  and  contented,  realizing  that  the  society 
will  be  prosperous,  and  will  grow  in  spite  of 
us,  whatever  we  may  do. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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La  Photographic  appliquee  a  la  produc- 
tion   DU    TYPE     D'UNE    FAMILLE    D'UNE 
tribu    ou    d'une    race.      Par    Arthur 
Batut.     Paris:  Gauthier-Villars.     1887. 
This  little  book  of  25  pages  and  two  plates 
is  written  to  illustrate  the  application  of  pho- 
tography in  getting  type  portraits  of  families, 
or  tribes  and  races  of  people. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Batut  is  well  done  and 
forms  a  curious  contribution  to  our  art.  The 
mode  of  operating  is  very  simple,  and  consists 
in  making  what  are  known  as  "  Composite 
Photographs"  of  families,  tribes  and  races  of 
people,  to  serve  as  studies  in  scientific,  artistic 
and  ethnological  investigations. 

Like  all  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Gauthier- 
Villars,  the  typographic  work  and  illustrations 
are  admirably  executed.  The  two  photo-type 
plates  are  very  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  photography  to  these  studies. 


Deutscher  Photographen  Kalender  for 
1888. 
This  handy  little  volume  from  the  editorial 
table  of  K.  Schwier,  the  President  of  the 
Deutscher  Photographen  Verein,  comes  duly 
to  hand.  As  usual,  it  is  full  of  excellent  prac- 
tical methods  and  material  for  reference  for 
the  photographer.  The  illustrations  are  a 
licht  druck  from  one  of  Oscar  Suck's  pictures 
that  obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Chicago 
Convention;  and  also  a  photogravure  by 
Obernetter,  of  Munich,  a  very  fine  piece  of 
photo-mechanical  printing. 


What   m*  $ntU$  WHmU 
me  to  fuow. 

]Y.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer  questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q. W.  B.  C.  writes:  Can  gold  chloride  in 

solution  be  measured  by  the  hydrometer  as 
silver  is  in  a  silver  bath  ?  How  can  I  prepare 
wood  to  print  for  wood-cuts  ?  How  can  albu- 
men be  taken  from  a  printing  bath  without 
boiling  it  down  ? 

A.—  Gold  chloride  added  to  water  raises  the 
specific  gravity  of  that  liquid,  and  conse- 
quently its  density  could  be  determined  by  the 
hydrometer.      But  when  we  remember  that 
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there  is  only  a  few  grains  of  gold  in  an  ounce 
of  the  solution,  the  hydrometer  would  have  to 
be   an  extremely  delicate  one  to  be  of  any 
practical  use.     We  do  not  think  the  regular 
silver  hydrometer  would  be  of  any   service 
whatever.      We   gave  a  number  of  methods 
last  year  for  printing  on  wood ;  see  Bulletin 
1887,  pages  76  and  107.    To  take  albumen  out 
of  a  printing  bath,  add  a  little  alum  to  it,  make 
alkaline  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  place  it  in 
the  sunlight  for  some  hours.     Then  filter  out 
the  dark-colored  precipitate  and  repeat  the 
operation  to  see  if  action  is  complete.     When 
finished,  neutralize  with  chemically  pure  nitric 
acid,    make  up  to  strength  with  new  silver 
nitrate,  and  the  bath  will  be  in  working  order* 
Q.~ Wm.  J.   writes  :    How  should  a  person 
proceed   in   developing   a    "snow  view"    to 
bring   out  all   the  minor   details   and  at   the 
same  time  bring  out  the  snow  and  sky  white  ? 
I  have  recently  made  plates  which,  while  the 
shadows  came  out  clear  and  distinct  enough, 
there  was  a  smoky,  bad  look  to  the  snow  and 
sky.     I  know  the  plate  was  over-exposed,  but 
what  I  want   to  know  is  how  to  remedy  the 
evil  next  time.     I   also  made  plates  of  horses 
standing  in  snow,  with  want  of  detail  in  bring- 
ing up  muscular  effects,  etc.,  while  the  snow 
-came  out  white.     What  is  the  trouble   with 
me  ?     I  know  the  trouble  is  in  my  manipula- 
tion. Now,  can  you  help  me  ?  Please  drop  me 
an  idea  in  the  Bulletin,  and  oblige  an  old 
subscriber  and  a  well-wisher. 

A.— The  best  thing  to  do  with  snow  pictures 
is  to  use  a  weak  developer,  and  "go  slow." 
By  weak  developer  we  mean  one  in  which  the 
pyro  and  alkali  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  usual, 
but  with  twice  the  amount  of  water.  Try 
this  method  and  have  patience  and  you  will 
succeed . 

(?.— S.  McM.  writes  and  incloses  piece  of 
albumen  paper  with  iron  stains  upon  it,  asking 
what  the  trouble  is. 

A. — These  stains  are  caused  from  iron  rust 
in  the  dishes  or  in  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  prints. 

(?.— W.  B.  writes:  Will  you  please  inform  me 
what  is  meant  by  high  lights  in  photography, 
and  2dly,  How  can  I  tell  when  a  plate  has 
been  over  or  under-exposed  while  developing 
same? 

A-—  The  high  lights  in  a  negative  are  the 
darker  portions  and  correspond  to  the  highly 
illuminated  portions  of  the  subject.  You  may 
tell  when  a  plate  is  over-exposed  from  the 
manner  in  which  ihe  high  lights  (the  dark 
portions)  develop.  These  Come  out  quickly 
and  much  before  the  rest  of  the  picture  and 


then  fog  over  while  the  balance  of  the  nega- 
tive is  being  developed. 

(?.— S.  J.  A.  writes:  In  Bulletin,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1887,  I  asked  a  question  about  oxalate 
of  potash  which  turned  blue  litmus  paper 
red  without  the  addition  of  acid.  Your  an- 
swer was  that  such  potash  was  not  good.  I 
also  find  that  there  is  a  neutral  oxalate  of  pot- 
ash spoken  of.  Are  there  two  kinds  of  oxa- 
late ?  One  lot  I  had  required  oxalic  acid  to 
make  it  turn  blue  litmus  to  red,  while  another 
lot  turns  the  paper  red  without  any  acid.  The 
first  lot  made  better  negatives  than  the  last. 
Can  you  give  me  any  plan  whereby  I  can  use 
this  last  ? 

A.  There  are  several  oxalates  of  potash 
known,  but  the  proper  one  to  use  in  the  oxa- 
late developer  is  the  so-called  neutral  oxalate, 
that  is,  one  that  does  not  contain  an  excess  ot 
acid.  This  salt  is  generally  alkaline,  that  is,  it 
turns  red  litmus  paper  blue,  and  is  made  so  in 
order  to  insure  no  excess  of  acid.  If  there  is 
an  excess  of  acid  in  your  oxalate,  add  to  it 
when  in  solution  some  carbonate  of  potash 
(salts  of  tartar)  until  it  just  turns  red  litmus 
paper  to  blue;  now  on  adding  a  few  drops  of 
oxalic  acid  solution  your  oxalate  solution  will 
be  ready  to  use,  provided  it  is  saturated. 

Q.—  J.  L.  B.  writes  :  Will  you  please  answer 
the  following  through  the  Bulletin.  Can 
flashing  powder  be  used  without  a  drop 
shutter  with  good  result?  Is  there  any  danger 
in  using  the  powder,  and  will  lamps  have  to 
be  used  with  it  ? 

A. — A  drop  shutter  is  not  necessary.  Focus 
on  the  subject  with  gas  or  other  light,  then 
cap  the  lens  until  you  are  ready.  Place  some 
of  the  powder  on  an  iron  shovel  or  plate,  and 
arrange  it  so  as  to  illuminate  the  subject 
properly.  Now  uncap  the  lens  and  fire  the 
powder  at  once;  the  flash  is  instantaneous, 
and  the  lens  can  be  capped  again  at  once.  In 
regard  to  the  danger  of  the  powder,  we  will 
say  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  whether  it 
contains  potassium  chlorate  or  not.  All  flash- 
powders  with  the  chlorate  are  tindoubtedly 
very  dangerous. 

Q-— P-  F.  K.  writes:  We  have  a  room  26 
feet  east  and  west,  and  16  feet  north  and  south ; 
which  is  the  best  way  to  put  in  a  skylight  ? 
How  high  should  the  light  be  at  the  highest 
point,  and  how  low  at  the  lowest  ?  Also  tell 
about  side  light,  and  the  best  way  to  make  a 
good  operating  room. 

A. —Have  the  skylight  so  arranged  that 
you  can  work  either  end  of  room,  east  or  west. 
As  to  dimensions,  see  Bulletin  1887,  page 
479,  No.  15. 
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<2._W.  G.  W.  writes:  Please  tell  me  why 
Mr.  Cassebaum,  in  his  paper  on  intensifi- 
cation, No.  21  of  the  Bulletin,  uses  gallic 
acid  instead  of  pyrogallic  acid  ?  By  melting 
the  gallic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated ; 
I  do  not  see  that  that  ingredient  plays  any 
useful  part  in  the  process  of  intensification. 

A. —Gallic  acid  is  essential  to  the  proper 
intensification  in  the  method  referred  to;  pyro- 
gallic acid  could  not  be  used,  at  least  not  with 
any  certainty  of  success. 

Q.—\.  C.  A.  writes:  Please  give  directions 
for  using  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens  for  en- 
larging on  bromide  paper. 

A  .—These  directions  are  entirely  too  long  for 
these  columns.  Consult  the  la>t  issue  1888 
of  the  "  British  Journal  Almanac,"  where  very 
elaborate  instructions  are  given  by  the  editor. 

£.—  \Y.  write-:  1  would  feel  obliged  by  an 
answer  to  the  following  questions  in  the 
Bulletin.  1.  Are  colored  crayon- 
considered  permanent?  2.  Are  atomizers  used 
for  pastels,  and  if  so,  what  liquid  ?  3.  Do  you 
publish  a  bonk  on  coloring  lantern  sli 

A.  — 1.  Pastel  pictures  are  permanent  if  the 
crayons    arc    -nod,    but    many 
colored  with  aniline  coloring  matters  that  fade. 
2.  Atomizers  art-  used  to  fix  pastels,  but  we  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  liquid;  it  i-  I 
found  in  any  good  artist's  Wedonot 

publish  such  a  book. 

Q.—O.  L.  V.  writes:  1  have  a  negatu 
newspaper  and  also  a  portrait  negative;  how 
can  1  print  this  portrait  and   have  the  D 
paper  for  the  background,  without  printin 
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the  medallion  form  ?  I  have  tried  vignetting, 
but  the  outlines  of  cotton  mask  show  in  the 
print. 

A.— Try  vignetting  again,  using  tissue  paper 
over  the  front  of  printing  frame  ;  with  care 
you  must  succeed  in  this  manner. 

Q.—  J.  D.  F.  w  i  ■   tell  through  the 

BULLETIN    whether   a    Darlot    lens    1- 
rapid  than  a  Gundbach  lens,  or  vice  versa. 

A.— The  best  way  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion is  to  get  the  two  lenses  and  try  them  side 
by  side.  We  know  of  no  better  way  to  make 
the  answer  sure. 
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handled.      We   tender  our    1  for  this 

valuable  addition  to  our  library. 
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PRESERVING  PYROGALLOL. 
The  question  of  the  preservation  of  pyrogallol  developers  is  always  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  is  very  important  to  the  practical  photographer.  Of  all  the  sub- 
stances recommended  for  this  purpose,  it  has  long  since  appeared  to  us  that 
sulphurous  acid  was  the  most  effective  and  practical.  But  our  English  con- 
temporary, the  British  Journal  of  Photography t  has  just  made  some  assertions  that 
are  calculated  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  good  qualities  of  sulphurous  acid  as  a 
preservative  of  pyrogallol  in  solution.  It  says  :  »  We  had  mixed  up  aquantity 
Oi  stuck  pyro  solution  for  a  special  purpose— the  development  of  transparencies 
—using  bisulphite  of  soda  in  order  tosecure  the  extra  quantityoi  sulphurous 
icid.  This  worked  beautifully  and  charmed  us  with  the  results  at  first,  but 
gradually,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  only,  it  began  to  get  slower  in  its  action 
and  l"  require  more  ammonia  to  start  the  image  or  to  give  it  any  vigor  At 
this  time  we  were  employing  the  same  solution  every  day,  and  were  consequently 
l«  a  position  to  note  the  gradual  change  in  its  behavior ;  but  this  we  set  down 
chiefly  to  the  hut  that  the  weatherwas  getting  colder,  and  our  laboratory  Is  not 
the  warmest  oi  places.     At  last,  during  the  *  after  Christmas   we  were 

compelled  to  resort  to  plain  Pyro  freshly  mixed,  and  then  our  troubles  ceased 
!^s  *8°>  when  [h'-  weather  was  considerably  warmer    or   less  cold— 
we  returned  to  the  sto<  k  solution  of  pyro  and  bisulphite,  and  found  it  slower  than 
but  worse  than  that,  it  refused  to  develop  at  all  unless  such  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  was  added  that  the  plans  fogged  all  over.     We  blamed  the  plates  of 
course,  setting  them  down  as  insensitive,  and  so  we  found  them  at  least  for  that 
style  o1  development,  forno  prolongation  of  exposure  altered  the  result  in  the 
,m,,:'  back  ™*h  ^sh  pyro,  all  went  well;  also  a  fresh  solution  made 
mth  ,)ls,,ll-'"t,-  m  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  old  one.     Obviously  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  Indict  the  stock  .solution." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  a  large  excess  of  Sulphurous  acid  in  a.solution 

oi  pyrogollol  is  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  this  developing  agenl      We 
unstrained  to  doubt  this,  for  we  have  kept  solutionsofpyrogollol  containing 
v**yl«t\e  sulphite  ol  soda  and  considerable  sulphurous  acid  for  many  months 
!ndeed  m°re  ,lim  a  year,  and  have  found  them  retain  their  developing  power  at 

&»*"  Poetical  purposes,  the  same.      These  solutions   have   become  some- 

(CorvuioiiT,  1388,  dt  K.  &  II.  T.  ANTHONY  a 
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what  colored  (deep  amber),  but  we  do  not  note  any  great  tendency  to  fog  unless 
we  force  the  development.  We  never  use  ammonia  in  the  developer,  but  sodium 
and  potassium  carbonates;  and  if  our  English  friends  were  to  drop  the  volatile 
alkali  and  use  the  above,  we  think  many  of  their  difficulties  with  pyrogollol 
development  would  disappear.  But  in  this  particular  case  the  difficulty  must,  in 
our  minds,  arise  from  some  other  cause  than  the  mere  presence  of  sulphurous 
acid  It  is  very  possible  that  incipient  decomposition  in  the  pyrogollol  may 
have  begun  before  the  solution  was  made,  and  then  the  presence  of  salts  of 
sodium  and  potassium  facilitate  the  further  decomposition  of  this  material.  Cer- 
tain impurities  in  this  reducing  agent  also  accelerate  its  decomposition,  notably 

gummy  matters. 

We  have  also  noted  that  pyrogallol  that  has  been  exposed  to  light,  and  be- 
come discolored,  is  more  apt  to  give  rapidly  decomposing  solutions  than  that 
which  is  while  and  has  been  kept  in  the  dark,  and  this  even  in  acid  solutions 

We  do  not  doubt  that  our  English  friends  had  this  experience  which  they 
mention  with  that  particular  bottle  of  pyrogallol;  but  before  they  condemn  the 
use  of  sulphurous  acid  as  a  preservative  of  developers,  we  adv.se  them  to  make 
further  experiments,  and  should  also  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  experience  of  others 
in  this  direction.  The  charge  brought  against  sulphurous  acid  is  a  very  serious 
one  and  like  the  law  we  shall  hold  him  innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  that  the  bisulphite  of  soda  used  may  have  contained  some  im- 
purity that  caused  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrogallol;  indeed,  we  think  this  far 
more  probable  than  that  it  should  be  the  extra  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid  II 
any  of  our  readers  have  any  experience  bearing  upon  this  question  we  shall  be 
<dad  to  hear  from  them.  We  should  feel  grieved  to  have  to  discard  sulphurous 
acid,  for  it  has  appeared  to  serve  us  so  well;  nevertheless  the  truth  must  be 
known,  and  if  an  excessive  use  of  this  substance  is  really  harmful  to  pyrogallol, 
we  must  use  it  more  sparingly  in  the  future. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  will  be 
held  at  Minneapolis,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  these  columns,  and  the  dates 
fixed  upon  are  July  10th  to  14th.  Messrs.  Potter  and  Carlisle,  to  whom  was  »n- 
trusted  the  dutv  of  selecting  suitable  buildings,  have  decided  upon  the  Exposition 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the  judgment  of  these  gentlemen  and  feel 
satisfied  that  their  choice  is  one  that  will  please  the  members  of  the  association 
crenerally  We  understand  that  the  art  gallery  in  the  building  selected  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  main  structure,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  separate 
constructions  to  hang  pictures  upon,  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  discom- 
fort at  Chicago.  We  hope  that  the  merchants  will  also  be  well  looked  after  and 
kept  far  enough  away  from  the  business  meeting  room,  as  they  also  can  cause 
speakers  an  immense  amount  of  discomfort  in  unpacking  and  fixing  their 
apparatus,  etc. 

'  We' are  sorry  to  record  the  burning  of  the  works  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
and  Film  Company  at  Rochester  on  February  9th,  details  of  which 1  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  any  one  thus  embarrassed  as  a 
recent  experience  of  the  same  kind  with  our  publishers  showed  us  how  such  a 
calamity  carries  with  it  trouble  and  annoyance  that  seems  to  be  endless. 
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The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Columbia  College  Amateur  Photographic  Soci- 
ety will  take  place  March  ist  and  2d,  and  any  unframed  work  should  be  sent  in 
on  Monday,  February  28th',  to  give  the  Committee  an  opportunity  to  arrange  it 
for  exhibition. 

Our  Chicago  contemporary,  The  Eye,  suffered  a  severe  loss  from  fire  on  Janu- 
ary 14th;  but  we  are  glad  to  note  that  it  is  again  in  good  quarters,  and  must 
congratulate  it  upon  its  improved  appearance  since  its  misfortune. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  a  very  well  organized  Camera  Club,  and  is  doing  some 
excellent  work.  Among  other  things  that  are  unique  we  note  that  they  have 
their  dark-room  lighted  by  electricity  fed  from  a  storage  batterv.  Their  first 
outing  was  to  be  on  Washington's  Birthday  and  the  point  of  interest  Howe's 
Cave.  We  hope  that  they  had  good  success  and  that  we  shall  be  fortunate 
enough  to  see  some  of  the  pictures. 


Since  Dr.  Eder  has  had  charge  of  the  new  Imperial  Photographic  Institute 
at  Vienna  he  has  organized  a  system  of  instruction  that  is  at  once  practical  and 
thorough.  The  course  includes  free-hand  drawing  and  rudimentary  photography 
for  beginners.  In  the  advanced  classes  chemistry,  physics,  spectrum  analysis 
and  other  subjects  allied  to  photography  will  be  taught,  including  photo- 
mechanical printing. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  application  of  photography  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  Dana,  the  well  known  photographer  of  New  York.  He  is  now 
making  portraits  on  metal  at  night  by  electricity.  In  this  manner  watch-cases, 
lockets,  sleeve-buttons,  breast-pins  and  small  plaques  are  embellished  with  por- 
traits in  a  unique  manner  and  with  the  most  brilliant  effects  from  both  a  photo- 
graphic and  artistic  standpoint,  the  metallic  surface  lending  itself  to  this  treatment 
with  the  result  of  producing  a  new  and  very  desirable  style  of  ornamentation. 


LETTER   FROM   GERMANY. 

BY    DR.    H.   W.   VOGEL. 

The  late  Max  Petsch— Magnesium  Flash  Photography  in  St.  Petersburg— En- 
largements by  Flash  Lights— Magnesia  Oxyhydrogen  Lights—Brown  Colored 
P  latino  types,  new  Plaiinofype  Process  0/  Mr.  PizzigheUi. 

Photography  has  suffered  a  loss.  Max  Petsch,  also  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  renowned  firm  of  Loescher  &  Petsch, 
died  suddenly  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  having  lost 
his  wife  only  two  months  before  his  demise.  The  career  of  this  man  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  many  aiming  at  similar  results.  He  was  a  self- 
made  man.  In  early  life  he  lost  his  father  and  shortly  afterwards  his  mother. 
An  orphan,  without  friends  and  having  to  rely  upon  himself,  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  some  drug  house.  Mr.  F.  Beyrich,  his  guardian,  employed 
him  afterwards  in  his  photo-chemical  laboratory,  and  to  improve  his  practical 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  apparatus,  he  studied  photography  at  the  studio  of 
Grundner,  Sr.  His  employer  had  no  great  opinion  of  his  abilities,  but  this 
opinion  proved  to   be  deceptive.      About  this  time   Petsch  and  the  writer  of  this 
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had  already  formed  the  idea  of  calling  into  life  a  photographic  association.    His 
friend  Loescher  was  also  consulted  and  the  plan  confided  to  him.     A  further  re- 
sult of  these  consultations  was  the  formation  of  a  partnership  and  the  opening 
of  a  gallery      This  took  place  in   1861.     Although  busily  engaged  in  his  new 
enterprise  he  did  not  lose  his  ambition  for  founding  a  photographic  association. 
With  sixty  members  it  was  called  into  existence.     Petsch,  satisfied  to  have  done 
what  he  could  for  the  association,  devoted  now  all  his  energies,  in  company  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Loescher,  to  their  new  business.    In  his  indefatigable  efforts 
he  recognized  soon  that  only  by  improving  the  artistic  part  of  portra,t-Pho- 
to-raphy  could  this  branch  be  elevated,  and  the  most  lively  discussions  ensued 
with  the  writer  of  this  about  posing,  illumination  and  proper  lighting.     Petsch 
felt  the  want  of  his  own  artistic  education  and  studied  continually.     He  read  al 
the  works  about  the  arts,  and  artists  who  have  gained  celebrity  since  have  found 
a  welcome  reception  in  his  house.     With  these  he  arranged  so-called  drawing- 
evenings,  devoted  not  only  to  drawing  but  to  discussions  about  the  latest  art 
publications,  etc.     But  Petsch  was  not  egoistic  enough  to  keep  all  this  for  him- 
self he  tried  his  best  to  impart  to  others  what  he  had  learned. 

In  1864  he  wrote  an  article  about  posing  and  lighting,  which  soon  after  made 
its  way  into  English  and  American  journals  and  gave  him  a  name,  honored  and 

reSPWhen  part  of  the  members  of  the  association,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  seceded,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  '•  Vcrcin  zur  Furderung  der 
Photographies  and  when  his  country  called  him  to  arms,  in  ib7o  we  see 
him  in  front  of  Met.,  battling  the  enemy.  In  1 S7 .  he  returned  home  devoting 
himself  again  to  his  business  and  the  association  he  was  a  member  of.  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  proof  of  his  immense  talent  in  arranging  the  much  admired 
show-group  picture's  published  by  him,  and  of  which  Mr.  -  -ported  a 

.ood  many  to  the  United  State,  The  artistic  education  of  the  photographer  was 
such  a  favorite  idea  of  his,  that  he  insisted  upon  the  introduction  of  drawing- 
evenings  for  the  association. 

Besides  the  article  •'  About  Posing  and  Lighting,  by  M.  Petsch  and  H  . 
Vogel,  he  wrote  "About  the  New  Studio"  of  Loescher  &  Petsch  About  In- 
divfdual  Influence  in  Taking  Portraits,"  about  ' '  Children's  Portraits  "Gradation 
of  Backgrounds,"  etc.  All  these  articles  have  been  translated  by  the .PhOa- 
delphia  Photographers  found  a  place  in  Yogel's  "  Lehrbuch  der  Photog- 
raphie."  Many  photographers  in  the  old  and  new  world  are  under  obligations  to 
him  for  his  instructive  writings.  The  »  Verein  zur  Forderung  der  Photographie 
elected  him  an  honorary  member. 

Petsch  in  his  continued  artistic  aspirations,  soon  recognized  that  artistic 
photography  has  its  limits;  his  aim  was  higher,  and,  like  many  others,  he  gave  it 
up  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  painting.  He  obtained  great  success  in  the 
painting  of  flowers,  and  his  pictures  had  such  a  reputation  that  none  remained 
upon  the  easel  and  many  duplicates  were  ordered.  .^ 

He  was  teacher  of  the  art  school  in  Carlsruhe  in  Baden.     A  liver  complaint 

was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  season.  The  continuous  bad  weather 
necessitates  more  than  ever  the  application  of  artificial  light.  Flash  light  ,s  the 
parole,  and  in  Petersburg  it  finds  still  more  application  than  here. 

My  friend  Levitzky,  photographer  to  the  Emperor,  writes  to  me:      This  light- 
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ning  process  really  forms  a  highly  practical  advance  for  photography  in  winter 
and  with  the  poor  light  from  which  we  suffer,  particularly  at  present,  we  require 
now  (for  four  weeks)  four  days  to  make  an  albumen  print.  We  now  make  every- 
day, from  two  to  six  o'clock  p.m.,  from  six  to  twelve  negatives  with  the  mag- 
nesium flash  powder.  But  something  untried  yet  are  the  magnesium  flash  en- 
argements.  No  system  of  illumination,  no  matter  whether  electricity  gas  or 
kerosene,  gives  such  constant  and  reliable  enlarging  results  as  the  magnesium 
Hash  mixtures. 

' '  The  Gadicke-Miethe  mixture  has  been  improved  for  us  by  Dr.  Olchim  His 
mixture  is  twice  as  sensitive  and  produces  no  fumes.  The  substance  is  un- 
known  to  me. 

"  On  the  t  5th  of  this  month  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  photographic  division  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Society,  at  which  I  gave,  with  my  son,  a  public  demonstra- 
tion, in  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  and  fifty  to  sixty  members  takin* 
a  cabinet  picture  with  flash  light.  Fourteen  minutes  after  the  negative  was 
taken,  an  enlargement  (four  times  the  size  of  the  original)  upon  bromide  paper 
with  flash  light,  was  shown  to  those  present,  creating  general  astonishment. 

"For  these  enlargements  we  use  the  new  brom  alabaster  paper  of  Warnecke 
being  fifteen  to  twenty  times  more  sensitive  than  the  Eastman  paper.      It  furnishes 
magnificent  copies." 

Magnesium  appears  still  in  another  form  as  a  photographic  light.  It  is 
known  that  magnesium  in  oxyhydrogen  gas  gives  a  brilliant  white  light  whiter 
than  the  hme  light.  Unfortunately  the  magnesium.particles  will  melt  into  little 
lumps  in  the  fire,  thus  diminishing  the  strength  of  light.  My  son  has  now  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  magnesium  compound  that  does  not  melt  and  will  keep 
for  months.  We  have  tried  this  light,  now,  for  over  a  week,  for  enlargements 
with  the  best  success.  It  surpasses  decidedly  the  lime  light  in  the  abundance 
of  actinic  rays. 

In  the  platinum  process  another  important  step  has  again  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Captain  Pizzighelli.  He  has  now  succeeded  in  producing  brown 
platinum  pictures  by  addition  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury.  I  wrote  to  you  before 
about  the  new  platinum  process  of  Pizzighelli,  saving  the  development  This 
process  he  has  now  changed  somewhat  in  the  following  manner,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  brown  pictures.  Pizzighelli  describes  several  methods,  but  I  will  rive 
only  the  most  simple  and  best: 

One  mixes: 

A.  Potassium-platino-chloride(chloro-platinite  of  potassium  Ka  Pi   CL  )  i  part 

Distilled   water 4  /  i-     • 

6  parts. 

0.  Oxalate  of  soda  and  iron  (ferric) << 

Powdered  gum  arabic (i 

( Oxalate  <>f  soda  solution  (^5.100) 

, , .        .  v  J       1 1 00     •« 

ulycerine 

3     " 

The  oxalate  of  soda  solution  is  heated  to  about  40  or  50  degrees  C,  the  ferric 

salts  and  glycerine  dissolved  in  the  same,  and  the  warm  solution  is  then  added 

gradually  to  the  gum  arabic  in  a  mortar  under  stirring.      It  is  now  ground  for 

some  tune  and  then  left  standing  for  some  hours,  that  such  parts  of  the  gum 

arable  which  are  not  entirely  dissolved  yet  may  do  so.      It  is  then  ground  again 

afterwhich  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  clean  cloth  into  a  wide-mouth  bottle 

1  he  pretty  thick  solution  is  cloudy  and  of  a  green  color. 
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.   ,.  ...    ioo     parts. 

€.  Gum  arabic  iron  solutions *    u 

Chlorate  of  potassium 

D.  Bichloride  of  mercury  sol.  (5. 100) 

Solution  of  oxalate  of  soda  (3.100) 4 

Powdered  gum  arabic {| 

Glycerine 

Solution  D  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  solution  B. 

The  proportionate   mixtures  for   solutions   A    and  D   are   for  sep.a-brown 

pictures:  c  c 

Platinum  solution  A ■ \t 

Gum  arabic  and  chlorate  of  iron  solution  C 

Gum  arabic  and  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  D _4 

13  C.C. 

Together 

The  application  of  the  mixtures  upon  paper  is  done  (as  in  the  other  two 
methods),  with  a  bristle  brush  without  any  metal  mountings.  The  gum  arab.c 
addition  gives  cause  for  the  formation  of  a  great  many  bubbles,  but  they  are  of 
no  account  whatever,  disappearing  easily  and  completely  by  man.pulat.ng  the 
brush  with  a  circular  motion.  The  drying  is  done  in  the  ord.nary  way.  1  he 
dried  papers  show  a  weak  gloss,  derived  from  the  gum  arabic,  and  after  drymg 
they  are  preserved  in  the  chlorate  of  potassium  box.  They  seem  to  be  less  sub- 
ject to  changes  than  the  papers  produced  by  the  old  process.  Samples  having 
been  kept  for  ten  days  without  any  particular  care,  furnished  just  as  good  copies 
as  those  preserved  in  the  chlorate  of  potassium  box.  The  copymg  shows  no 
particular  difference  to  other  direct  copying  processes.  The  copying  or  pnnt- 
L"  is  proceeded  with  until  die  picture  appears  as  it  should  do  when  fimshed 
(therefore  no  over-printing),  and  if  a  lot  of  pictures  are  ready  they  are  placed,  as 

is  known,  in  x  vol 

Muriatic  acid "  ""   ^^ 

Ordinary  water 

The  solution  is  changed  two  to  three  times  (until  all  the   yellow  color  has  dis- 
appeared), and  the   pictures  are  then  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water, 

and  then  dried  in  the  ordinary  way. 

. ►— ♦ — « 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.    JEROME  HARRISON,    F.  G.  S. 
{Continued.) 

f24  )  Design  and  Work,  and  Mechanical  World.  The  Journal  of  Scientific 
Industry.  For  all  interested  in  applied  science,  new  inventions,  machinery, 
manufactures,  etc.     Small  folio  ;   1876-81  ?  I .     London. 

(.5.)  Edinburgh  (The)  Journal  of  Science.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster. 
Svo     1824-32.     (United  in  1832  with  the  Philosophical  Magazine  wh.cb .see.) 

(2R*  )  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Transactions  of  The.  Monthly 
.(to  members  only);  1882-88.+  8vo.,  8  pp.  Issued  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
G.  G.  Mitchell,  2  Baxter  Place,  Edinburgh.  The  Society  now  numbers  450 
members. 

(26.)  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  Exhibiting  a  view  of  the  progress 
of  discovery   in   Natural    Philosophy,    Chemistry,    Natural   H.story,    Pracucal 
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Mechanics,  Geography,  Statistics,  and  the  Arts.     Conducted  by  David  Brewster 
and  Robert  Jameson.      14  vols.     8vo.     Edinburgh,  1819-25. 
Continued  as 

(26a.)  Edinburgh  (The)  New  Philosophical  Journal.  Conducted  by 
Robert  Jameson.      57  vols.      8vo.      1826-54. 

New  series.  By  T.  Anderson  and  others.  19  vols.  8vo.  1855-64.  ||  Edin- 
burgh.     (United  in  1864  with  the  Quarterly  Journal  of Science,  which  see.) 

London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Tournal  of 
'Science. 

(See  Philosophical  Magazine. ) 

(27.)  English  (The)  Mechanic.     A  record  of  Mechanical  Invention   Scienti- 
fic and  Industrial  Progress,  Applied  Chemistry,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Engineering 
Building,  etc.      2  vols.     4 to.      1865-66.      London.  C> 

Continued  as 

(27  a.)  English  (The)  Mechanic  and  Mirror  of  Science  and  Art  A 
record  of  Engineering,  Building,  Inventions,  Manufactures,  Industrial  Progress, 
Electricity,  Photography,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  etc.  13  vols.  (III-XV).  °  4 to! 
1866-72.     London. 

Continued  as 

(276.)  English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science,  with  which  are  incorpo- 
rated The  Mechanic,  Scientific  Opinion,  and  The  British  and  Foreign  Mechanic. 
4 to.  1 873-88.+  24  pp.  and  8  pp.  advertisements.  Weekly;  price  2d.  Lon- 
don, 332  Strand. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  the  English  Mechanic  became  a  medium  of 
inter-communication   for  photographers,  and  a  week  rarely  passes  without   the 
.appearance  of  articles,  queries  and  answers  relating  to  photographic  subjects. 
The  columns   for   -exchange  of  apparatus  "  and  "  sale  or  exchange  "  are  also 
largely  used  by  the  fraternity. 

(28.)  Illustrated  Photographer  (The).  Scientific  and  Art  Journal 
Weekly.  1868-69.  2  vols.  4to.  E.  Dring,  54  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Price  3d.,  or  in  monthly  parts,   is. 

No.  1  bears  date  February  7,  1868.  It  was  incorporated  in  1870  with 
Photographic  Opinion. 

Vol.    I    contains    570    pp.    and  Vol.    II    590   pp.,    ending    December   31, 
869,  ||. 

Edited    first,  we  believe,  by   M.  George    Dawson,  and    then   by  Mr.  A.    H. 


Wall. 


(29.)  Illustrated  (The)  Photographic  Almanac,  and  Manual  for  begin- 
ners in  Photography;  or,  Text-book  for  advanced  students;  and  a  complete  guide 
for  colorists,  etc.,  etc.  1869.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Wall.  Large  8vo.  Price  is. 
Published  at  the  office  of  the  Illustrated  Photographer ■   54  Paternoster  Row. 

This  volume  contains  80  pp.,  including  31  pp.  of  advertisements;  it  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  cuts,  and  has  colored  paper  covers. 

Continued  as 

Photographers'  (The)  Annual  and  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1870:  A  prac- 
tical manual  for  the  professional  and  amateur  photographer,  the  beginner,  the 
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colorist,  and  the  photo,  mechanic.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Wall:   1870.     Large  8 vo. 
Price  is.     Published  by  J.  W.  Green,  Illustrated  Photographer  office,  54   1  ater- 

noster  Row. 

Contains  70  pp.,  including  10  pp.  of  advertisements. 

(29*  )  India,  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of.  Large  4 to.,  six  pp. 
-Issued  free  to  members."  No.  1  for  May;  No.  2,  August;  No.  3,  September, 
1887.      Published  by  W.  Newman,  4  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta. 

*   (30.)  Indian  (The)  Journal  of  Photography;   1887.     Edited  by  Professor 
Sheppard,  64  Dhurrumbollah  street,  Calcutta. 

(71  )  Journal  (The)  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London.  Containing 
the  transactions  of  the  Society,  and  a  general  Record  of  Photographic  Art 
and  Science.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  nineteen  numbers.  234  pp.  March  3,  1853,  to 
June  30,  1854.     Edited  by  Arthur  Henfrey,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  etc. 

Vol.  II,  twenty  numbers.  July  21,  1854,  to  February  21,  1856;  320  PP- 
Edited  by  A.  Henfrey. 

Vol.  Ill,  sixteen  numbers.  March  21,  1856,  to  June  22,  1857;  317  pp. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Vol.  IV,  thirteen  numbers.  July  21,  1857,  to  July  21,  1S5S;  268  pp.. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes. 

Vol.  V,  eighteen  numbers.     August  21,  1858,  to  June  15,  1859;  327  PP- 

Vols   V  to  XII  were  edited  by  H.  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

Vol   VI,  fifteen  numbers.      July  15,  1859.  to  September  15,  i860;  336  pp. 

Vol.  VII,  seventeen  numbers.     October    15,  i860,   to   February   15,  1862; 

3     Vol.  VIII,  twenty-four  numbers.      March   15,  1862,  to   February    15,  1864; 

468  pp.  0£ 

Vol    IX   twelve  numbers.      March  15,  1864,  to  February  15,   1865,  210  pp. 
Vol    X  'twelve  numbers.      March  16,  1865,  to  February  16,  1866;  278  pp. 
Vol   XI   twelve  numbers.     March  16,  1866,  to  February  16,  1867;  218  pp. 
Vol   XII,  twelve  numbers.      March  15,  1867,  to  February  17,  1868;  200  pp. 
Vol.  XIII,  for  1868,  210  pp.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Diamond  and  J.  Spiller.  , 
Vol   XIV,'  for  1869.     Edited  by  J.  Spiller. 

Vol  XV    1870  to  1873.     Edited  by  J.  Spiller,  and  H.  B.  Phtchard.     232  pp. 
Vol.  XVI,  edited  by  J.  Spiller  and  H.  B.  Pritchard;    1874  to  1S76;  164  pp. 
(31  a.)  New  Series:  Vol.  I,  for  1879;  76  PP- 
Vol.- II,  for  1878;  108  pp. 
Vol.  Ill,  for  1879;  116  pp. 

Vol.    IV,    for    l88o;    134    PP-  no  ^    1       VTTT     f. 

Vol.  V,  for   1881;   Vol.  VI,  for   1882;   Vol.  VII,  for  1883;   Vol.   VJII,  for 

1884;  Vol  IX,  for  1885,  172  pp.  . 

Vol  X.   Photographic  Journal  (The),    including  the  Transactions  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain-for  the  Session  1885  to  1886      Edited  by 
Captam  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.     8vo.     pp.  vi  and  178.     Issued  in  nine 
monthly  numbers;   October,  1885,  to  June,  1886.      Seven   illustrated  numbers 
9d.;    catalogue   number,    6d.;    one   number,  3d.     Harrison    &   Sons,   ,9    ™l 

Mall 

(To  be  continued.') 
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NOCTURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  MAGNESIUM. 
By  C.  E.  von  Sothen,  Instructor  U.  S.  E?igineer  School  of  Application. 

Encouraged  by  the  very  satisfactory  results  which  I  have  obtained  from  my 
experiments  with  the  magnesium  flash-light,  I  have  thought  that  those  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  who  have  not  already  hit  upon  some  other  practical  method 
might  profit  by  my  experience,  and  to  these  I  will  briefly  describe  my  modus 
operandi  by  giving  a  short  resume  of  the  principal  points  to' be  observed' for  the 
attainment  of  the  best  possible  results. 

For  the  photographing  of  interiors  with  family  groups,  especially  when  chil- 
dren are  included,  every  part  of  the  photographic  apparatus  brought  into  action 
should  be  of  the  most  rapid  kind— a  quick  lens,  a  quick   plate  and   a   quickly 
burning  light.     As  to  the  lens,  I  prefer  a  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear  for  being, 
in  my  opinion,  unsurpassed  for  rapidity  combined  with  perfect   definition  and 
evenly  brilliant  illumination.      Focus  with  full  opening  by  means  of  lamps,  then 
insert   a  stop   of    -£-,  or,    if  necessary,    -£-,   but  not   smaller.      Use  plates  of 
sensitometer  No.  24  or  25,  and  with  the  lens  and  diaphragm  given  above,  and 
the  light  to  be  described  further  on,  they  will  respond  to  the  developer  as  readily 
as  if  they  had  received  a  full  exposure  under  the  skylight.      The  next  thing,  and 
the  most   important  one   of  all,  is  the  mixture  for  the   luminous  flash  and   its 
ignition;  and  here  I  wish  to  remark  that,  in  spite  of  everything  that  has  been  said 
against  the  use  of  potassium  chlorate  as  an  admixture  to  the  magnesium  powder, 
I  consider  its  presence  is  essential,  and  the  alleged  danger  arising  from  its  use 
so  exaggerated,  that   I   shall  adhere  to  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation.     That 
chlorate  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  when  mixed,  form  an  explosive,  and,  if 
carelessly  handled,   a    dangerous  compound,   cannot    be    denied;  but   so,   and 
even    more    so,   are    many    of    the    chemicals    in '  daily    use    in    our    laborato- 
ries; and    photographers  who    know    how    to    avoid   'the    evil    consequences, 
immediate   or   indirect,   arising    from    frequent    use    of  such    dreadful    poisons 
as    potassium   cyanide,    potassium    and    ammonium  bichromate  and    mercuric 
chloride,    need   certainly  not  be   afraid  of  mixing  a    few  grains  of  potassium 
chlorate  with  a  teaspoonful  of  metallic  magnesium.      Magnesium  alone  burns 
too  slowly  for  actually  instantaneous  effects;  an  oxydizer  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  rapid  and  complete  combustion,  and  this  mission  chlorate  of  potassium 
fills  to  perfection.      If  used  in  conjunction  with  some  other  oxydizer,  as  manganic 
oxide  or  potassium  permanganate,  the  amount  of  chlorate  necessary  is  but  small,  1 5 
per  cent,  or  3  grains  to  a  (lash  being  quite  sufficient,  and  it  should  not  be  mixed 
with   the  magnesium   until  everything  is  ready  for  making  an    exposure.      My 
mixture  consists  of  four  different  parts,  each  in  a  separate  little  package;  onecon- 
tains  8  grains  of  explosive  guncotton,  the  other   20  grains  of  magnesium,   the 
third  3  grains  chlorate  potassium,  and  the  fourth  2  grains  finely  powdered  potas- 
sium   permanganate.       Immediately    before    use   I    mix    the    three    last   named 
ingedients  by  means  of  a  goosequill  brush  on  a  piece  of  paper.      Having  found 
illumination  to  be  most  rapid   and  bright  if  the  mixture  is  ignited  centrally,  I 
have  constructed  a  very  simple  and  effective  contrivance  somewhat  after  the  type 
of  an  old-fashioned  hand-lantern.      The  thing  is  made  of  tin,  and  one  foot  high  ; 
top  and  front  arc  open,  the  sides  are  for  better  reflection  diverging  at  an  angle 
of  120  degrees,  and   the    narrow  back  is  provided  with  a  handle.     At  the  center 
of  the  bottom  a  small  circular  hole  is  cut,  and  in  this  is  placed  a  small  tin  funnel 
with  its  tube  projecting  about  half  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  reflector.      In, 
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the  tube  of  the  funnel  I  place  a  small  wick  of  photographic  pyroxyline,  which 
protruding  slightly  above  and  below  acts  as  a  primer  or  fuse;  next  to  this,  in  the 
apex  of  the  funnel,  I  spread  the  guncotton,  and  over  this  the  luminous  com- 
pound. By  holding  the  lantern  in  one  hand  and  touching  a  lighted  match  to  the 
pyroxyline  protruding  from  the  funnel-tube  with  the  other,  ignition  of  the  entire 
mass  takes  place  instantaneously,  and  face  and  hands  are  effectively  protected 
against  burns  from  erratic  little  flashes.  For  the  illumination  of  an  interior  the 
lantern  should  be  held  directly  above  or  at  least  very  near  the  camera  on  either 
side,  and  a  little  behind  it,  as  in  this  manner  shadows  which  might  prove  obtru- 
sive'and  objectionable  will  be  thrown  back  of  the  principal  objects,  and  the 
light  should  be  elevated  high  enough  to  prevent  shadows  from  being  thrown  up- 
wards, as  such  an  effect  would  appear  rather  unnatural. 

As  to  the  results  obtainable  with  this  artificial  light,  artistically  and  techni- 
cally, I  think  that  for  indoor  work  they  are  at  least  equal,  and  in  many  instances 
far  superior,  to  anything  that  can  be  achieved  by  daylight;  and  1  fully  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  other  experimenters  that  the  rendering  of  particularly  bril- 
liant eyes,  beautiful  delineation  and  modeling  of  features,  and  greater  chromatic 
correctness  are  striking  qualities  of  the  magnesium  light  The  cause  of  the  pecu- 
liarly brilliant  and  plastic  effects  may  easily  be  traced  to  the  comparatively  small 
source  of  illumination;  and  as  to  the  property  of  giving  truer  color  values,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  actinic  power  of  the 
magnesium  light,  its  color  is  slightly  yellower  than  that  of  the  sun,  so  that  the 
blues  become  subdued,  and  reds  and  yellows  appear  brighter  from  diminished 

contrasts. 

Speaking  of  contrasts  reminds  me  that  I  have  observed  a  peculiar  hardness 
and  chalkiness  in  most  of  the  magnesium  photographs  that  have  come  to  my 

notice.  How  and  why  is  this,  when  softness  and  delicacy  of  detail,  in  light  as 
well  as  shadows,  are  some  of  the  most  charming  characteristics  of  this  wonderful 
light?  Most  of  the  pictures  that  1  have  seen  told  their  own  plain  story  of  too 
weak  a  light  and  too  strong  a  developer.  The  remedy  is  obvious,  and  by  revers- 
ing the  relative  proportions  of  magnesium  and  pyrogallol,  results  would  no  doubt 
be  greatly  improved. 

Apart  from  the  uses  to  which  the  new  light  may  be  applied  in  the  studio  and 
for  the  photographing  of  interiors,  mines,  caves,  subterranean  and  submarine 
excavations,  etc.,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
copying  in  the  camera  of  any  subject  may  be  done  by  its  aid.  For  commercial 
purposes  this  may,  perhaps,  be  of  but  little  value;  for  military  operations,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  speedy  reproductions  of  plans,  reconnoissance  maps,  etc.,  is 
often  a  condition  sine  qua  mm,  this  application,  in  conjunction  with  the  reliable 
rapid  bromide  paper,  is  of  such  far-reaching  importance  that  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  it  are  of  incalculable  value.  But  more  than  that,  landscape  photog- 
raphy, in  a  limited  sense,  maybe  accomplished  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light 
to  the' attainment  of  extremely  valuable  information;  and  preliminary  trials  with 
rockets  carrying  a  quantity  of  the  luminous  mixture  have  been  sufficiently  encour- 
aging to  entitle  me  to  the  belief  that  magnesium  will  play  an  important  part  in 
the  warfare  of  the  future,  for  photographing,  under  cover  of  the  night,  an  enemy  s 
works,  or  determining  the  position  of  hostile  forces. 

Hope  you  will  make  the  Bulletin  as  interesting  in  1888  as  1887. 

3  E.  J.  Christman. 
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FLASHES  FROM  ABROAD. 
Captain   Eugene   Himly,   from   Berlin,    says    about  the    development  with 
hydroquinone:  Many  formulas  have  already  been  published,  but  they  all  lack 
rapidity,  requiring  generally  from  six  to  eight  minutes.     After  manifold  experi- 
ments the  following  process  has  proved  to  be  very  suitable: 

Solution    I. 

Caustic   soda 50  parts. 

Sulphite  of  soda c0      (( 

Distilled  water 400      i( 

Solution  II. 
Hydroquinone 5o  part;> 

Sulphite  of  soda co      " 

Distilled  water 2-0      (i 

For  use  take  5  c.c.  of  each  solution  and  50  c.c.  water,  lay  the  exposed  plate 
in  this  solution,  and  rock  the  tray  sufficiently.  A  correct  picture  will  appear  in 
half  a  minute  and  the  development  will  be  finished  in  about  three  minutes.  To 
avoid  frilling,  put  the  plate  at  once,  without  previous  washing,  into  an  alum 
bath;  after  some  minutes  wash  and  fix  as  usual.  The  solutions  will  keep  for  a 
long  time.  The  use  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  hydroquinone  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, the  film  assuming  a  yellow  color;  while  without  the  same,  clear  negatives 
are  the  result,  having  much  similarity  to  those  developed  with  pyrogallol.  The 
developer  keeps  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  it  remains 
as  clear  as  water  and  can  be  used  for  constant  development.  Pictures  upon 
gelatino-bromide  paper  can  also  be  developed  in  the  same,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  off  the  bathing  in  diluted  acetic  acid  and  substitute  an  alum  bath. 

By  reducing  the  developer,  softer  pictures  are  obtained,  but  the  development 
proceeds  somewhat  slower. 

For   the  Practical  Application   of  Magnesium  Flash-light.— Mr.  Paul  Battin 
writes,  in  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeifung:  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  effect 
the  ignition  of  the  mixture  at  any  desired  moment.     Experiments  with  electricity 
have  demonstrated  their  possibility,  but  they  are  at   the  same  time  difficult  and 
particular.      Another  method  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Battin,  which  he  describes  as 
follows:  The  apparatus  can  be  adjusted   easily  in   the  lantern.      The  powder  is 
ignited  on  a  piece  of  tin,  somewhat  inclining  towards  the  glass  plate.     Upon  this 
piece  of  tin,  not  exactly  in   the  middle,  but  a  little  nearer  the  back  part  of  the 
lantern,  stands  vertically  a  large  iron  nail  of  not  less  than   10  cm.  length, which 
is  held  by  two  or  three  wire  loops   in   its  vertical  position,  but  has  free  play  up- 
wards.     Upon  the   head  of   this  nail    rests  a  weight  of  200  to  300  gr.,  which, 
fastened  to  a  wire  passing  through   the  back  of  the   lantern,  is  so  arranged  that,' 
the  wire  serving  on  the  outside  as   a   lever,  it  can  be  lifted  by  pressing  the  same 
downward.      When  ready  to  take  a  picture,  nail  and  weightare  raised  a  littleand 
a  fuse  (paper  cap)    is   placed   exactly  under  the    point  of  the  nail,  which  is  then 
Slowly  lowered  again.    The  weight  holds  the  cap  in  position  and  the  powder  can 
n<»w  he  spread  easily  on  the  tin,  particularly  in  front  of  the  nail.      The  lantern  is 
now  charged.    At  the  required  moment  the  lever  is  pressed  down,  the  weight  falls 
upon  the  nail  and  the  ignition  takes  place.      The  tin  must  be  cleaned  with  a  brush 
after  each  flash. 

All  communications  for  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin   should  reach   us  by 
ffonday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,   to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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[From  Photographisches  Wochenblatt .] 

THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  NEGATIVES  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BY    F.     STOLZE. 

That   this  question  of  illumination  or  lighting  is    indeed  a   leading    one, 
is  proven  best  by  the  many  inquiries  and  letters  I  have   received  lately  in  reg 
to  the  same.      Still,  it  seems   rather  singular  as  the  problem  is  about  as   old  as 
photography  and  has  been  answered  practically,  and   more  or  less  completely, 
since  enlarged    or  reduced  positives    from   negatives    have  been    made.      B 
while  in  former  times  such  work  was  regularly  executed  by  only  a  few  galler 
the  great    number  occupying  themselves  only  exceptionally  with   the  same,  the 
situation  has  changed  now  since  the  introduction  of  the  enlarging  paper.      1 
tographers  begin  more  and  more  to  make  their  own   enlargements,  and  there  is 
a  daily  more  increasing  want  for  a  secure  and  reliable  method  of  negative  illumi- 
nation. 

I  will    try  to  solve  this  question  in  a  systematic   manner.      It  is  by  no  I 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  determine  only  how  the  who)  >ofthe  n< 

tive  can  be  evenly  illuminated,  but  it  has  to  I  also,  in  what  manner  on< 

can  gain  the  assurance  of  correct   exposure.     This  complicates  the  affair.     I 
clear  that  the  cheapest  and  must  powerful  means  of  illumination  -day  and 
light— leaves  all  to  be  desired  in   regard  to  equalness  and  proportionality,  and 
that  artificial   light  is  t<  ferred,  if  particular  care  cannot  be  taken.      I  will 

therefore  investigate  first  the  former  and  examine  the  arrangements  necessan 

the  same. 

A Negative  [llumination  with  Artificial  Light. 

The  method  of  negative  illumination,   as  applied  in  the  magic  lanten 
paratus,  is  known.    A  strong  source  of  light  from  a  name  running  into 
radiates  upon  a  system  of  condensing  lenses,   which  unites  there  to  a  luminous 
cone,  whose  base  is  formed  by  the  lenses,  while  it.  to]  out   the  place 

where  the  optical  center  of  the  projecting  objective  is.  The  question  is  now, 
How  much  of  the  light  source  used  comes  to  actual  application  ?  To  determine 
this,  one  has  to  understand   clearly,  first,  that   ev<  e  -flight  here  in  q 

tion  radiates  on  all  sides,  and  that  it  would  therefore  illumine  quite  evenly  a  spheri- 
cal surface  which  surrounds  it.  By  looking  at  any  of  the  existing  condei 
systems,  one  will  very  soon  find  out  that  the  angle  of  light  which  is  surroui 
by  them  and  the  center  of  the  light  source  amounts  to  almost  50  degrees,  and 
sometimes  only  45  degrees.  This  is  very  natural.  The  quantity  of  heat  radiated 
from  the  light  source  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  being  already  so  great  that 
only  by  the  use  of  intermediate  glass  partitions,  which  absorb  much  heat,  a 
cracking  of  the  condensing  lenses  in  the  middle  where  they  are  thickest  and 
nearest  to  the  flame  can  be  avoided.  To  decide,  therefore,  how  much  is  con- 
sumed by  a  light  source  in  this  manner,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  how 
much  from  a  spherical  surface  is  cut  off  from  the  radius  r  by  a  cone  whose  top 
is  in  the  spherical  centre  subtending  an  angle  of  45  to  60  degrees.    Such  a  piece  of 

the  spherical  surface  has  now,  as  shown  mathematically,  the  size  4  r*7Tsin.  — 
while  the  spherical  surface  itself  is  expressed  by  the   formula  4  r*.    If,  therefore, 
the  actually  consumed  intensity  of  light  is  called  /,  the  whole/,  one  obtains  the 
formula 
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r=/sin.!2 

4 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  when  cp  =  60  degrees  to  <p  =  4  5  degrees,  the  value  of 
■lis  only  equal  to  0.06  7 /to  0.038/;  that  is,  that  by  application  of  condensing 
lenses  -if  to  |f  of  the  light  sources  are  lost,  and  that  only^  to  ^  is  actually 
utilized,  aside  from  absorption  of  light  in  the  lenses,  which  also  takes  place.  This 
result  may  be  most  suprising  to  all  who  use  such  condensers  and  the  question  is 
how  can  that  be  remedied.  The  idea  is  at  hand,  that  an  attempt  be  made  of  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  rays  falling  upon  the  condenser  system  by  a  reflector 
arranged  close  behind  the  light  source  and  which  the  sciopticon  always  has.  But 
a  short  reflection  teaches  us  that  by  this  means  one  can  have  only  a  very  mod- 
erate success,  and  practically  it  is  shown  that  such  reflectors  will  illumine  the 
shadows,  but  never  the  lights,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  somewhat 
thinner  negatives  to  obtain  exactly  the  same  result  without  reflectors.  The  rays 
emitted  from  the  reflector  upon  the  condensing  system  approach  much  more  to 
parallelism,  and  find,  therefore,  their  uniting  point  not  in  the  optical  center  of  the 
projecting  objective,  but  in  a  much  nearer  point.  They  cannot,  therefore,  co- 
operate in  the  formation  of  the  projection  picture,  as  long  as  they  pass  free  and 
not  diffused  through  the  negative,  only  in  the  half  tones,  which  will  diffuse  the 
light  much  more  completely,  they  will  lighten  up  according  to  their  density. 

After  gaining  this  information  one  will  be  obliged  to  ask  if  the  system  of  con- 
densers is  not  based  upon  deception,  and  if  better,  or  at  least  equal,  results  can- 
not be  obtained  by  simpler  means.  With  the  reservation  to  publish  in  detail  in 
the  Wochenblatt  a  completely  new,  and  in  its  action  most  surprising  system 
worked  out  by  myself,  I  will  at  first  enter  upon  the  means  within  everybody's 
reach. 

If  a  piece  of  ground  glass  was  placed  between  an  ordinary  condenser  and 
the  negative,  it  would  weaken  the  light  falling  upon  the  condenser  considerably, 
but  the  light  reilected  from  a  reflector  behind  the  light-source  would  come  much 
more  completely  to  action.  This  leads  to  the  idea,  if  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
better  to  renounce  the  condenser  entirely  and  in  place  of  the  same  to  throw  the 
light  as  completely  as  possible  with  the  aid  <»f  reflectors  upon  a  ground  -lass  be- 
hind the  negative.  If,  lor  instance,  the  light-source  issurrounded  from  all  sides— 
except  the  one  where  the  picture  id— with  mirrors  or  reflecting  surfaces,  contain- 
in-  only  openings  for  the  necessary  air,  one  ^\n  very  well  use  up  the  whole  light 
Bphere  with  the  exception  of  ft  to  fo  that  is,  aside  from  the  absorption,  ]  J  to 
ft  of  the  whole  light,  and  to  throw  the  reflected  rays  upon  a  ground  glass  behind 
the  negative.  What  now  takes  place*  there  ?  The  light  is  diffused  through  the  mat 
SU,|U1'  "'  a11  directions  of  a  half  sphere,  whereby,  however,  the  quantity  of  the 
obliquely  emitted  light  diminishes  gradually,  so  that  where  the  rays  are  parallel 
to  the  surface  it  is  equal  to  o. 

I'"r  masons  not  necessary  to  explain,  here  it  may  be  accepted  that  about  one- 
thud  of  the  light  turns  actually  to  value,  whereby  the  picture  generally,  and  not 
the  lights  alone,  come  into  consideration.     The  conclusion  is,  that  aside  from 

^sorption,  about  ,«.  to  ft  of  the  light  comes  in  use  with  this  kind  ofillu- 
naination.  Of  course,  the  lights  proper  do  not  have  this  intensity;  the  whole 
picture  appears  more  gray,  and  for  projection  purposes,  where  the  high  lights 

play  the  pun.  ipal  role,   this  illumination  would  be  less  suitable;    it  follows  then, 
that  the    position  which   is  more    necessary  here,   is  more  powerful,  and  that   the 
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light  source  is  brighter.     And   here  I  come  to  the  second  important  point  of 
this  method  :  it  admits  the  increasing  of  the  strength  of  light  at  pleasure. 

While  one  is  necessarily  obliged  to  be  confined  to  one  light  source  when  ap- 
plying condensers,  which,  to  become  of  value,  should  be  pointed  as  much  as 
possible,  two,  three  and  more  separated  light  sources  of  any  closer  extension  can 
be  applied.  This  circumstance  is  all  important  in  this  method.  In  regard  to 
the  choice  of  light  one  is  here  entirely  unrestricted.  Gaslight  of  any  kind,  kero- 
sene, lime  light,  electric  light,  magnesium  ribbon  light,  etc.,  can  be  applied, 
and  these  light  sources  can  be  increased  at  will.  The  importance  of  this  process 
is  herewith  entirely  proven,  as  it  appears  to  me,  one  being  able  to  shorten  the 
time  of  exposure  at  will. 

One  may  be  astonished  that  I  have  not  mentioned  here  the  magnesium 
powder  light,  but  the  explosive  character  of  the  mixture  forbids  a  complete  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays.  Still  the  lash  powder  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  provided 
one  has  suitable  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  fumes.  If  the  powder  is  set 
off  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ground  glass  surface,  the  relfector  is  not  re- 
quired, and  the  light  intensity  can  be  completely  determined  by  the  weight  of 
the  powder.  The  magnesium  flash  light  is  in  this  respect  much  simpler  than 
any  other;  but  the  strong  fumes  will  always  form  here  a  kind  of  difiiculty.  if 
one  has  not  a  suitable  apparatus  to  confine  them. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY    AND    THE    PRINTING    PRESS. 

BY    H.      lKtl.MAN    WOOD. 
[Read  before  the  Camera  Club.] 

All  true  printing  processes  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  the  three 
foUownVheads:   (if  Copper  plate  printing  from  an  intaglio plate   wh.ch  del-, 
the  ink  to  the  paper  from  hues  incised  into  it,  its  clean  and  polled  snrfac*  not 

ansferr  n^an  mark  to  the  paper;  (2)  Letterpress  pnntmg,  m  which  the  block 
dXers  h°etnk  to  the  paper  horn  its  surface,  the  hollows  or  recesses  m  that  sur- 
facebe ng  lowered  to  such  a  depth  below  it  that  the  paper  does  not  touch  their 
bottoms "gandso  receives  no  ink  from  them  ;  (3)  Lithographic  pr.nt.ng.  m  which 
the  whole  printing  surface  is  smooth  and  level,  but  part  IS  of  a  nature  to  receive 
Ink  which  it  transfers  to  the  paper,  and  part  is  of  a  nature  to  repel  the  ink,  so  that 
it  remains  clean,  and  does  not  mark  the  paper  which  touches  it  • 

To  all  these  varieties  of  printing,  photography  can  be  and  .S  apphed.      In- 
taglio Plates  can  be  produced  by  its  means,  so  can  surface  blocks.      Not  onh  is 

'aZst  important  adjunct  to  lithography  but  the  whole  type  o^otyPe  pro- 
cesses may  without  much  inaccuracy,  be  placed  in  this  class.      Woodbunnpe. 
that  most  increnious  and  beautiful  process,  I  am  inclined  not  to  regard  as  a  true 
r ,rinun°  P  ocess,  since  it  is  really  a  mechanical  method  of  producing  castings  of 
half-tone  carbon  prints  ;  but  if  it  is  to  find  a  place  among  printing  P'oces  e    >n 
the  narrowest  sense,  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  class  it  with  mtagho  platee 
since     Woodburv  mold  may  be  considered  as  an  exaggerated  plate,  giving  up 
tsinkfom  its  hollows,  not  from  its  surface.     I  would  suggest  that   for  son* 
uture  meeting  you  should  secure  a  paper  on  Woodburytype  from  some  one  of 
the  skihed  operators  who  practice  it,  and  perhaps  you  may  even  induce  him  to 
demonstrate  the  process  before  you.                                               „,„:„i„  lr,  ,  r,™- 
The  subject  is  so  wide  a  one  that  I  propose  to  confine  myselfma.nl>  to  a  por- 
tion of  i"  the  production  of  metal  blocks  and  plates  for  printing  •»  copper-pfcto 
or  type  presses,  though   I  cannot  altogether   omit   some   references  to  the  other 
kindred  processes. . 

*  glides  iUnstrating  the  differences  between  the  various  classes  of  printing  were  shown  on  the  screen. 
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fJ.Llf  ,ofPr°ducm§  a  Prmting-block  or  plate  from  an  ordinary  half- 
tone negative  is  divided  into  two  parts.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  grada- 
tions of  the  negative  into  lines  or  dots  which  will  hold  the  ink;  and  secondly 
when  this  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  required  to  produce  a  surface  of  some  sort 
hXofth  PnnflnS  can  be  effected  With  your  permission,  I  will  take  Z  a 
half  of  the  question  first.  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  very  greatly  care,  whether  this 
method  of  proceeding  may  be  the  more  logical;  but  I  do  know  this,  that  I  stand 
a  better  chance  of  making  myself  intelligible  by  adopting  it 

Given,  then,  a  line  negative-a  negative,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  drawing  or  en- 
graving, or  sketch,  in  line  or  stipple-anything,  in  fact/that  will  by  any  process 
give  a  print  in  ink,  and  let  it  be  required   to    produce  from   it  a  surface  bfock 
There  are  many  methods  which  might  be  employed.     One  of  the  most  natural  to 
present  itself  would  be  a  modification  of  the  old  etcher's  process 
,t  ihu    Probably  all  of  you  pretty  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  an 
etched  plate  ,s  produced.   A  polished  plate  of  copper  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
ing  of  material   the  principal  ingredient  in  which   is  wax,  known  as  an  etcher 
ground       On  this  ground   which  for  convenience  of  working  is  generahy  black? 
ened,  the  artist  sketches  his  design  with  a  fine  point,  laying  bare  the  metal  in  the 

neHSKWh,Ch^e  dra?-  When  his  sketch  is  completed,  the  plate  ITut  mo  an 
acd  bath  The  acid  attacks  the  metal  in  the  lines,  leaving  untouched  ihe  mooth 
surface  of  metal  which  is  covered  by  the  wax.  As  soon  as  the  biting-in  ?s  com- 
pleted (and  there  are  many  details  necessary  to  ensure  success,  on  which  Z\\ 
not  now  dwell-such  as  covering  up  certain  portions  of  the  picture  when  he 
etching  has  proceeded  far  enough,  and  allowing  the  acd  to  act  for  a  longer  time 
on  other  parts),  the  etching  ground  is  cleaned  off,  and  the  design  then  appears 
m  incised  lines  on  the  smooth  metal.  To  print  from  such  a  plate,  ink  is  rabbed 
overthe  whole  of  it,  and  the  surface  is  wiped  clean,  the  ink  remaini.  o- in  the 
ml'out  Yf  fh  'r6  PaPer  is.fOTCed,down  "P°»  the  plate  in  the  press  it  takes°up  Ze 
of  the  metal  '  rema'mnS         "  "'^  "  ^  t0UC'led  °nl>' the  dean  ™^ 

Apart  entirely  from  photography,  the  process  of  etching  has  been  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  wood-engraver.  Some  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Bruce  took  out  a 
patent  for  what  he  termed  "White-line  Etching,"  a  process  in  which  die  acid  is 
caused  to  eat  away  the  metal  from  the  parts  which  become  the  whites  of  the 
finished  picture,  so  as  to  give  a  surface  block.  The  artist  draws  on  a  nc  block 
prepared  wnh  an  etching  ground;  but  he  draws  in  white,  removing  the  ground 
from  the  portions  intended  to  print  white.  As  you  may  judge  from  the  spec  mens 
exhibrted,  the  process  is  capable,  ,f  giving  excellent  results.   ]  do  not  kno  "he 

1ms  come  at  all  into  use,  but  if  it  has  not,  it  must  be  only  because  the  rivalr    of 
photographic  processes  has  been  too  much  for  it.  Y 

To  apply  the  etching  method  by  means  of  photography,  the  first  essential  is 

a  protectmg  surface  correspo. g  to  the  etching  ground,  and  capable of be  in  I 

produce,     photographically.     Here  (he  well-known    seflsitivenes?   to   hght    0f 
be  mmatcd  gelatine,  or  other  mixture  -fan  alkaline  chromate  withal    loid 

It, nee  may  be  pressed  into  service.     If  we  prepare  on  a  metal  plate  a  film  of 

to  DUt1  h  shorn!  nH  CX?°Se  "  UnKdCr  'l  ""-UIU''  1""1  deVel°P  'l  "'  I'"1  »«e  "it 
to  put  it  shortly  we  develop  a  carbon  print  on  a  plate  of  zinc  (remember  we  are 

deamgonlywuh  a  hue  negative),  we  shall  have  pretty  much  what  smquired-a 
coating  wind,  will  protect  the  metal  and,,  the  lines  of  the  finished  pic  ure  leav- 
ing the  rest  ol  the  metal  surface  bare.  Hut  these  lines  of  gelatine  arc  but  a  noor 
prota,  no,,  from  the  acid,  and  „  is  necessary  to  reinforce  ?hem  >w  i   Uiis To 

'  •1;;,lc  „  S ''yenough,  I,-  the  aid  ol  the  lithographic  principle.     You  know 

that  the  lithographic  process  is  based  on  the  mutual  repulsion  of  weaseand 
water  A  greasy  stone  cannot  be  wetted.  A  wet  stone  will  rcfus.  to°  take  ink 
If  then  a  design  be  drawn  in  greasy  ink  on  a  lithographic  stone  or  on  a  plate  of 
»nc,and  the  stone  he  then  carefully  damped  all  over,  it  will  only  take' up  the 
water  where  there  is  no  ink.  If  next  the  wetted  stone  be  rolled  over  vv.  an 
taking  roller,  the  lines  will  take  up  the  ink,  and  be  reinforced,  while  tie  we  arts 
will  repel  the  ink,  and  will  remain  clean.      Such,  a.  least,  is   he  p   nc  pie  ooldly 
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stated-  like  a  good  many  other  things,  it  sounds  simpler  than  it  is  in  practice 
The  stone  has  to  be  carefully  washed  over  with  an  acid  solution  of  gum  and 
many  precautions  taken  before  the  perfect  result  can  be  attained  Now,  if  we 
apply  the  same  process  to  the  gelatinous  print  on  our  zinc  plate,  the  lines  can  be 
made  much  stronger,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  acid  bath.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  nothing  more  is  required  but  to  put  the  plate  in  the 
.     '    .  ,  •    .1       _  ......m    <.u„    „~;a   kr>r,   oot^r.    owav  Q  cufhripnt  amount  to 


icid  and  to  leave  it  there  until  the  acid  has  eaten  away  a  sufficient  amount  to 
give' the  depth  required-printing  depth,  in  fact.  So  one  might  think-and  so, 
fndeed,  thought  the  earlier  experimenters  with  the  process  ;  but  let  us  see  pre- 
cisely what  will  happen.  When  the  plate  is  first  placed  in  the  acid  the  bare 
metal  will  be  attacked,  and  the  acid  will  commence  to  dig  out  hu e  pus  or 
furrows  between  the  protecting  lines  and  patches  of  ink.  But  each  of  these  pits 
has  sides  as  well  as  a  bottom,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  acid  should  confine 
its  action  to  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  it  is  wanted,  while  it  leaves 
untouched  the  equally  exposed  metal  at  the  sides  If  then  the  action  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  uninterrupted,  the  result  is  that  the  acid  eats  away  under- 
neath the  lines  of  ink,  thus  undermining  the  protecting  covering  The  mes 
are  therefore  weakened,  and  become  what  is  technically  known  as  rotten  1 
they  are  fine  lines,  being  thus  attacked  from  both  sides,  they  will  probably  dis- 

"^FJralonftime  this  undercutting  of  the  lines  was  the  great  difficulty  in  all 
these  processes,  but  eventually  it  was  surmounted,  and   the  way  ,n  which  i    was 
surmounted  was  very  ingenious.     It  was,  I  believe  the  invention  of  M.  G.U<rt,  a 
Frenchman;  and  his  process,  originally  know  as  pilotage,  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
production  of  all  etched  blocks.      It   is,   like  most  important   inventions,   ex- 
tremely simple  when  you  know  it.     After  the  first  etching  the  plate  «    ink ed 
over;  ihen  finely  powdered  resin  or  asphalt  is  dusted  oyer  the  plate,  wk.ch  murt  . 
be  perfectly  drv,  when  it  adheres  to  the  inked  lines,  but  is  easily  shaken  or  dusted 
off  the  remaining  pans.      The  plate  is  then  gently  warmed,  the  resin  melts   and 
the  mixed  ink   and  resin   run   down   the  side  of  the  furrow  till  they  reach  the 
bottom      As  soon  as  they  have  gone  thus  far,  the  plate  is  allowed  to  cool   or  is 
cooled  as  rapidly  as  may  be.     It  is  then  subjected  to  a  second  etching,  the  depth 
to  which  the  acid  is  allowed  to  penetrate  being  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  note  paper.     Then  the  process  is  repeated,  and  so  it  goes  on,  with  alter- 
nate etchings  "and  inkings-up,  until  the  requisite  depth  has  been  obUmed  wt*o 
the  side   of  the   furrow  formed  by  the  acid  presents  a  series  of  little  steps 
Very  often,  instead  of  developing  the  film  on  the  plate,  the  coating  may  be  first 
prepared  on  paper,  and   the  picture  transferred  in  the  manner  usually  employed 
RSographte  transfers  to  metal  for  etching.     This  method  ,s  quite  as  im- 
portant Is  the  direct  method;  but  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  about  it  this 

eVeBut'bichromated  gelatine  or  albumen  is  not  the  only  substance  acted  on 
by  light  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  available  for  our  purposes  Another 
medium,  most  convenient,  and  one  very  largely  used,  is  bitumen.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  sensitiveness  of  resins  to  the  light,  a  fact  discovered  by  Niepce  is  em- 
ployed A  zinc  plate,  properly  cleaned  and  polished,  is  coated  with  a  thin  and 
even  film  of  bituminous  varnish.  Ordinary  varnishes  are  rather  slow  ,n  their  ac- 
tion though  they  give  perfectly  satisfactory  results  when  there  is  no  objection  to 
alenlthened  exposure  The"  asphalt  varnish  known  as  <<  liquid  jet,  answers 
admirably  for  experimental  purposes,  if  it  is  diluted  to  about  half  its  strength 
with  benzole.  When  greater  rapidity  is  required,  the  bitumen  is  first  treated 
w  h  e  her,  until  all  the  portions  of  it  which  are  soluble  >r ,  ether  are ^  dissolved 
out  The  insoluble  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  benzole,  and  a  varnish  obtained 
which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  light.  In  practice,  to  secure  a  thin  and  even  coat- 
ing,  a  rapid  spinning  motion  is  given  to  the  plate  by  some  convenient  device  so 
that  centrifugal  force  drives  the  varnish  out  towards  the  edges  and  off  the  plate, 

Walker  &  Boutall. 
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leaving  only  a  thin  covering.      A  special  whirling  table  may  be  used  for  this  or  a 

rapidly  secured  on  the  face  plate.      This  method  for  securing  thin  ana  e  en  fi  W 

the  benzole  a  rapid  one;  and  by  a  judicious  application  of  these  ^reat  atitnde  nf 
exposure  can  be  secured.   The  parts  unacted  upon  by  light  are    ap°idh  to  solved 
the  remaining  portions  being  left  unaffected       I   ki™  Ji  uZ  ~J}  a,ssolved> 
given  for  this  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  varnish       ThTrh,  *Tj  KaSOn 

liilifiipsiii 

and  it  is  a  so  cert'  nlv,"'?'  V  fUrt,her  hardeninS  effect  upon  the  film, 
At  all  events  the  film  «h,7,  1  h  Set'C,  S°'Vent  °f  the  soft  I'arts  "">"  ™er 
^^T^^lXftrtKJ.<"b-  mOUmed  UP-a -backing,  and 

is  poLil'leTobtain'Xm1''  by  °ne  ?  °the,  °fthe  above  described  Presses,  it 
printing  bock  from   ,nJ I  ■   I         ev'dentIthal  «  '>^e  the  power  of  producing  a 

the,,  obliged   K^ca^™1"?  ?f^Ketchin«-  ^  d0  ^  hepwas 

been  one  of  the  >     si  ,'   X        "  "    ' ,aml   heJob  must>  '  should  think,  have 

The  productonof    uch  an   n.         '"  *"  **%  who  executed  it  ever  undertook, 
production  o(   such  an    illustration    would  at  the  present  time  be  a  bit  of 
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rdinary  commercial  work,  and  would  be  turned  out   by  any  one  of  a  dozen  or 
nore  firms  at  so  many  pence  a  square  inch.  . 

The  next  question  is:  How,  from  the  ordinary  half-tone  negative  with  every 
;radation  of  shadow  between  pure  white  and  intense  black,  *JXck  tVXe" 
uce  a  negative  in  which  there  is  really  only  one  gradation  from  black  to  white 
he  immediate  shadows  being  represented  by  masses  of  broad  or  narrow  lines   or 
if  lines  or  dots  at  varying  distances  apart  ?     The  devices  which    have   beer  em- 
3loyed  to  attain  this  end   have  been   very  numerous,  and   it   is   not  difficult  to 
ind^rstand  that  they  may  vary  considerably  according  to  the  cla      of  pnn  ting 
vhich   is  to  be   employed.     If  a  surface  block  is  wanted,  the  lines  must  oc 
aMv  bold   and   suong   the  grain   must  be   open,  and  the  amount   of  relief 
fhomd  be  considerable.     If  L  printing  is  to  be  from  an  intag hop ^ 
much  less  relief  is  required,  and  the  grain   may  be  very  sight-indeed,  some 
rimes    ts  sufficient  to  give  merely  enough  tooth,  or  roughness,  to  the  plate  to 
erfable  it  to  hold  the  ink.      For  photolithography,  again,  a  very  fine  grain  or 

'"llttle^s  wanted  for  an  intaglio  plate,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  pro- 
duce  a  pr  ntfng-plate  direct  from  a  half-tone  positive;  and  it  was  in  tins  way  that 
the  earlFe  "phtes  were  made  by  Talbot  and  .  rthers.  Talbot's  plan  was  simply  to 
coat  a coppe  plate  with  bichromated  gelatine,  and  to  expose  ,t  in  the  usual 
manner  The  plate,  after  exposure,  was  placed  in  an  etching  bath  W  here  he 
getatine  remained  soluble,  the  etching  fluid  passed  through  ^  *****£ 
Conner  below  where  it  was  insoluble,  it  prevented  the  passage  of  the  fluid,  and 
to  copper Tas  entirely  protected.  In  the  parts  where  the  insolubility  extended 
to  a°essdeph-ihat,'s,in  the  various  ranges  of  halftones  m  the  pic  turc-t  he 
copper  was  attacked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  variations  in  relief  thus  ob- 
tained combined  with  the  tooth  or  roughness  given  by  the  natural  ac  «°n  ofthe 
etching  Cd  was  sufficient  for  printing  purposes.  Many  of  the  modern  me  hods 
art  founded  on  this  same  principle,  but  additional  means  are  generally  employed 

^  gZ5££  ^employed  to  attain  the  desired   end    1  believe  that  the 

to  show  nSTutartfr  fn  one  shape  or  another,  or  the  hall  tones  of  the  onginal 
jtSS  in  a  pure./mechanica,  fashion  by  ^^^S^ 
live  surface  a  uniform  grain  or  tint  or  net  work.  *  and*  t „J ^been  pK 
pfferted  bv  interposing  a  screen  on  which  a  suitable  tint  has  oeen  pnoio 
"raphed  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  surface.  Such  a  screen  may  be 
Xa'ned  by  copying  the  lines   printed   on  paper  from  a  specially  ruled  copper 

^nL    it  is  reallv  very  difficult  to  give  any  clear  reason  why  this  chopping  up 
a  piSuTe  into  Httle^^s-a  device8  which'  is  said  by  < :alu ^  «£J»JE 

ao2!S3^Sr2ttS  ;:SS  methods  with 
Jgf£££S*i«  dealing  are /mctically ^ployed ;■*£ -Jj  for 

surface-blocks-is  the  extreme  care  and  very  great  skill  'h'*  are^equ re  -  i  _ 

.processes  in  which  a  screen  is  used. 
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We  may  next  consider  those  methods  in  which  the  nrint  is  fa!™  ™  c     r 

a?5i sk ??u- -aass rs£5£=£ 

bock,  d,pr««rf  „d  ,m„o,h.     A  cm  f„m  £,  «pr«„„  f =,11  1  block 
however,  very  Blmilar  t0  ,vhat>could   be  got  £%&«£«  J^^ 

over  a  wet  relating  r^liVf  »»»>»»  i     i  u         j      ?       g  ts'      He  Slfted  waxed  sand 
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red  -raphite  was  introduced  into  the  film,  in  order  to  .mprove  the  conducung 
alities  of  the  material,  and  render  the  electrotyping  easier  * 

If  what  I  have  said  has  not  been  enongh,  at  all  events  the  collection  on  the 
lis  of  the  Club  will  suffice  to  show  how  great  and  how  valuable  a  power  has 
en  Dlaced  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  by  the  union  of  photography  with  the 
inting-press  On  the  one  hand,  he  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  having 
S  he  likes  to  draw  in  line  reproduced  in  absolute  fac-sim.le  Of 
,urse  "it  wi  only  be  in  facsimile.  The  camera  will  not  touch  up 
reles's  work     render   in    accurate   and   delicate    line   the   sketchy    indications 

the   pen  il  or  the  brush,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  camera      1  here 
u  t  be  one  art  st  to  the  work,  not  two.     The  first  man  must  do  a  11  the  work 
rt  leave  haff  of  it  to  the  wood-engraver.     And  then  consider  what  freedom  the 
ocess  give   h?m      The  wood-engraver  is  closely  limited  by  the  trammels  of  his 
°     By  dint  of  the  greatest  skill  and  ingenuity,  he  has  overcome  the  enormous 
fficultes  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  art,  but  the  limitations  are  there  all 
eame      Fveryday  gives  the  proof.      Look  at  the  illustrated  papers,  at  the 
aizTnes  a   the  neweft  illustrated  books,  everywhere  we  find  that  free  sketches 
produced  by  processes  in  which  photography  has  generally  a  share  are  takmg 
.enlace  of  the  older  wood-cuts.     Or  ask  the  wood  engravers.     Thewhol.  cla 
-  enlravers  on  wood  are,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  suffering  under  the  compeU- 
.nofThe  new  processes      That  this  should  be  i 

a"  :Vca7hIrdT cloubt  that  the  artistic  faculty  will  fad  fresh  mM ,  tf «pr« 
,g  itself  as  the  older  fashions  give  way  to  the  new;  but  it  is  no  use  denying 

Stn^mechanici'l  (take  whichever  horn  of  the  g—yggftSfiZ 
act,  the  accusation  is  only  partly   rue   «*•«  *'r™at{er  of  photographic 

mmmmm 

"  Vh:r*lS,oNh?',~i.»n  of  photograph,  dtaeir™.  „...« l~ 

clean  breast  of  it.      1  ne\er  couiu  iu   )     Kv   *     •      t    the  full  the  genuine  artistic 
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This,  however,  is  not  the  point  for  discussion  this  evening      I  have  been  en 
deavonng  to  indicate  to  you  the  methods,  or  some  few  of  the  methods  which  Lv," 


[  From  J  'ea  r-book  of  Photog  rafhy.  ] 

3UNTHER  ON  CAPTAIN  PIZZIGHELLI'S  NEW  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS. 
Probably   all   photographers   are  sufficiently  familiar   with  this  nrocess   m 
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No.  1. 

!_•  50    gl 

Gum-arabic » 

Distilled  water IO°  c,c" 

No.  2. 

2  erams. 

Arrowroot ico  c  c 

Distilled  water 


The  latter  is  boiled  in  the  usual  manner  to  paste.      Before  use  mix- 

Sensi 

Gum 


Sensitizing  liquid 2{  *£' 

Gum  solution  1 


Sensitizing  liquid ' 

Arrowroot  paste  2 

The  mixture  is  well  stirred   until   it  forma  an   entirely  horn 
and  then  it  is  filtered  through  muslin. 

The  coaling  and  drying  of  the  paper,  and  »? 

which  dry  calcium  chloride  the  old  plan- 

n°l'l  5 solution  is  prepar.  rmal  ferru 

solution  is  added  in  the  dark  room,  and  keeping  h  "» 

neutral   ammonium  or   sodium  oxalate  as  will  just  at   the  ordinary 

temperature. 

A    Ammonia 

utral  ammonium  oxalate   

normalferrico  date 
Neutral  sodium  oxalate 

By  formation  of  the  correal 

ferric' oxalate  changes  to  a  beautil  'f  the 

sHghtfy  to  darken,  this  will  indicate  that  the  . 
this  ukesplace.no  more  ammonium  or  sodium 
ihedish  rocking  further  til 

Preparation  0/  -»>«»>■■> 

tion  of  this  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  the  following  operal 
Manufacturing  the  ferric  hydn  •«! 

^determining  the  amount  of  iron  and  of 

ion     4)  diluting  and  acidulating  the  '"f  feme 

hydrate  is  generally  well  known,  bul  »«  *""  P«  » 

briefdescription  of  it     Ferric  chlo 

'  is  litres  of  water,  and  when  the  soluti,  ht  10  he  boding ;  pou* 

solution  of  soda  is  added  until  with  litmu  :mct1yalkahne  re- 

action     For  this  purpose  about  2  5 :  grams  '«"«  "««- 

sa  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  with  bol  water  by  decantation  until  the 
va  h  water  is  no  longer  alkaline.     It  is  next  placed  it  lb.  and  by  pr, 

f  ee  bom  the  greater  part  of  the  water.  With  the  erric  hydrate  thus  obtained. 
Sought  to  have  aP syrupy  consistency,  there  should  be  mixed  about  wo 
hundred  grams  of  finely  crysmlized  oxalic  aeid,  and  the  mixture  be  the ,  e  to 
itself  for  a  few  days  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  30  deg  and  ma 

nlace  completely  protected  from  the  light;  under  these  circumstances  the  forma- 
Son  of  feme  oxalate  will  go  on  steadily.  Some  persons  recommend  the  promo- 
ion  of  this  process  by  digesting  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  h1Sh  temperature 
ThU  we  are  decidedl'v  opposed  to,  since,  by  heating  for  even  a  very  few  hours  tc 
,0  depress  or  60  degrees/the  salt  will  be  partially  reduced  to  a  ferrous  oxalate. 
\t  the° commencement  the  solution  has  a  pure  green  color:  by  a  continued  di- 
gestion it  turns  yellowish-green,  and  fiiMllygreenish-brown.     When  th.s  moment 

-  The  above  directions  for  making   the  feme  oxalate  ^'\^6to^rtu^>°"A'm"'  '"  f°"°"' 
but  this  solution,  and  also  the  chloro-platin.te  solul.on,  can  be  obta.ned  from  onr  publishers. 
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ta»t^,T»J^cSffi£S.%' fiItered  off' and  the  so,ution 

Although  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  iron  and  oxalic  acid  contain  =d 

tee  wrrit"  °a^  "T^  of  ,fnal3'ti^  °P-tions,  vie  tried  attoto 

aispense  with  it.      Closer  investigation,  however,  proved   how  necessarv  it   is   ,r> 

rthe^adnnf0115  betWee"  ^  n3rr°W  ,imitS  in  order  to  insurele  uces 
of  the  platino-fernc  process.  Now  as  ferric  oxalate  cannot  be  prepared  in  a 
stable  form  so  as  to  have  a  constant  composition,  there  remains  no  other  "av 
than  that  of  determining  the  composition  of  the  solution  by  analvsis  and  then 
diluting  ,t  to  the  required  degree.  Further,  it  should  be  noted  Ey  quantity 
of  the  solution  may  be  prepared  at  once,  and  then  kept  in  stock  }  Q  * 

loo  c  cmm  of  Z ^l  T  aSCe,tain  the  quamit>'  of  ferric  oxalate  contained  in 
too  c.c.m.  of  the   solution,  as  well  as  any  slight  excess  of  oxalic  acid  which 

waXentnat°  eve  ^^       ^  r^""  iS  'h«  diluted    with  so  m„  h  di    d  fed 
F      (C  O  )      Y   r™  r  mH  °f  ,£,  ma>\contain  2°  °rammes  of  k"><  oxalate 
iZ°J       2V4,SJ\    Cr)stahzed    oxalic  acid  is    then  added,    until    with  the  free 
acid  already  in  the  mixture,  that  substance  amounts  to  from  6  to  8  per  cent    of 
the  ferric  oxalate  already  in  the  solution-the  normal  ferric  solution  * 
I  he  solution  for  sensitising  may  be  mixed  as  follows- 
A^'^f"^  °f  P°tassil'm  soluti"»  ( '  part  to  6  parts  of  water)  ,4  c  c 

GuTso!ut!o„ni  utlon' or  sod""n  fcrric  oxala,e  solutiu»- •  ■  •  '•  «  ''• 

25        " 

If  ammonium  oxalate  be  added,  the  prims  will  be  of  a  more  bluish  tone  • 
whilst,  by  the  addition  of  sodium  oxalate,  they  are  rendered  more TrownTsh' 
The  former  gives  somewhat  softer  prints  than  the  latter.     As  to  the  sensi  h"neSs 
there  has  been  found  no  marked  difference  between  the  two  salts      SUWtneneSS' 

No  defintte  state,,,,,,.,  can  as  vet  be  made  regarding  the  keep,',,-  dualities  of 
he  new  paper   as  8.nce  the  perfection  .,f  U,e  new  process  only  aPfew  weeks  have 
elapsed;  but  the  samples  kept  within  this  period  remained  unchanged 

.  Chlorate  ol  potash  may  be  added  with  the  effect  of  increasing  contrast 
,h,S  "»?   "'  don?  '"  li  "janner  as  with  the  old  platino^pe  procesT' 

of  t      o,   m;,;UX'U  '' T,"Uly  "'  'he  St'nsUl/i"-  '"i""1  is  8uffi«en<  f"'-  »ve  sheets. 

As  tie  ,  li         ,         <M";- "'""  '•'.""'  |U|""r  ""  lon«er  offers  any  dim, , 

as  toe  results  wil   be  more  sattsfa,  tory  il  the  paper  p..  „,,   ■,..,,,. 

urface-motsture  (as  in   the  case  of  silver  printing)  it  wil    be  well  to  S 

sheets  to  be  worked  a  few  hours  before  use  off  the  tin  cylinder  aTd  to  hang  lhem 

°P  nJh*dark  '"""l-     '"  I  '•'"^  'I-  paper 01 negative,  i.  is   withthlnr™ 

re4C0o^ceXrrpaPpirbehi,,ditari ^^li-^ass 

Mln  printing  and  finishing  the  picture  the  following  modifications  are  allow- 
r„r,f;"n  Th«Pn*nti"?i*  carried  on  until  the  image  has  appeared  in  all  its 
auJbeSfinthend,ake ftheframeS hil< '  barker  A^whal 

A  go<  »d  solvent  is  the  followin 

Saturated  solution  of  soda  i  arbonate 

died  water 5  c.c. 

.  ioo    " 

^J^gsarsrcttsi&=a - 

uctionby*™  |,   ",  ,•;""""•:  °'   «>«>«»  the  si liquid  may  be 

i nol   ihe    ,,!„,.„      L    !"dI"i'perlap8'morec.onvenie'»t»o  determine 
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Third.—  Printing  is  continued  about  as  far  as  with  the  ordinary  platinotype 
paper-  i  ' e.  until  only  those  parts  of  the  negative  which  are  clear  glass,  or  nearly 
so,  are  distinctly  visible,  then  developments  carried  on  as  with  ordinary  platino- 

tyPThePpictures  printed  according  to  one  of  the  methods  i,  2,  3,  are  placed  into 


I  c  c. 


Hydrochloric  acid <, 

Water 8° 

and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  yellow  color  of  the  ground  of  the  paper 
has  disappeared.   Then  they  are  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  washed  in  two  or  three 

^^^publicadon  of  his  experiments  Captain  Pizzighelli  has  undoubtedly  rend- 
ered a  great  service  to  the  many  friends  of  the  platinotype  process,  which 
stands  now   as  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  attractive  photographic  printing 

PrThope  that  what  I  have  given  here  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  those  who 
may  feel  so  disposed,  to  make  a  few  successful  experiments  With  this  beautiful 
and  so  much  improved  process. 

[Frovi  Rochester  Democrat  at    I 

A    DISASTROUS    FIRE. 

ox  February  10th,  at  2.20  a.m.,  an  alarm  was  sent  in  from  the  dreaded  1   * 

37    at  the  corner   of  Mill   and  Plat:  Every  member  of  the   department 

understands  that,  1  nil   rule,  that  number  meal 

time  was  lost  in  responding.  Ten  minutes  later  a  general  alarm  was  sounded 
and  the  reserve  apparatus  ordered  to  the  seen--. 

The  fire  was  found  to  be  in  the  large  brick   building  on  the  -late 

street,  below  Piatt  street,  occupied  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Company,  for  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  plates  and  bromide  pa] 

Thebuilding  is  live  stories  high,  and  from  the  nature  ol  the  pi  'Manu- 

facture has  but  few  windows.     The  fire  originated  in  one  ol  the  il  rooms, 

and  smouldered  unobserved  for  some  time.     Owing  to  the  lack  of  window 
ferred  to,  the  work  of  the  firemen  was  seriously  ham:  the  fire  could  only 

be  reached  through  two  small  round  windows  in  the  rear  ol  the  building  and  the 
few  windows  on  the  sides.  , .    , 

Two  or  three  hydrants  were  frozen,  but  finally  several   streams  were  applied. 
At  one  time  it  was'  thought   that  the   fire  was  under  control    but  it  SO 
way  through  the  floors  and  at  3.25  o'clock  the  flames  burst  through  the  roof. 

A  fire-proof  brick  wall  separates  the  rear  and  front  portions  of  the  budding 
This  wall  extends  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  and  at  3.30  o  clock  Chief  liemisn 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  front  portion  of  the  building  could  be  saved. 

At  4  o'clock  the  fire  was  still  beyond  the  control  of  the  firemen,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  building  was  threatened. 

Shortly  after  4  o'clock  the  flames  burst  from  the  windows  in  the  third  and 
fourth  stories.  The  flames  burst  through  the  roof  and  ran  down  the  elevator 
well  in  the  front  portion  of  the  building.  The  firemen  were  driven  from  the 
building  and  at  that  hour  it  was  thought  impossible  to  save  any  portion  of  the 

PlaThe  fire  originated  in  the  fourth  story,  and  the  stories  below  were  heavily 
stocked  with  valuable  dry  plates  prepared  for  the  use  of  photographers,  and 
also  a  very  large  stock  of  bromide  paper  for  photographic  printing.  lne  ex- 
pensive machinery  used  in  manufacturing  the  products  will  doubtless  prove  a 
total  loss.  The  building  was  valued  at  from  $35,000  to  $40,000,  and  was  fully 
insured.     The  stock  and  machinery  were  partially  insured 

At  4.30  o'clock  the  fire  was  substantially  under  control.  The  front  portion 
of  the  building  was  not  extensively  damaged.      The  rear  is  gutted. 
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BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF   SCIENCE-PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  Anthony  s  Bulletin. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Science  was  held  in  their  rooms,  Warner's  Institute,  corner  of  Willoughby 
avenue  and  Broadway,  Tuesday  evening,  February  14th. 

A  paper  on  -Sunlight  and  Silver  in  Photography"  was  read  by  one  of  the 
members. 

The  section  is  not  yet  organized,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Academy 
■cordially  invites  those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  science  to  co-operate 
with  them. 

The  members  of  the  section  will  have  the  advantages  of  dark  room,  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  benefit  of  a  chemical  education  if  desired. 
Those  wishing  further  information  can  address 

A.    A.   Cardwell,  Secretary, 
1 5  Lawton  street. 

KEEPING  ALBUMEN  PAPER  AFTER  SENSITIZING. 
Dear  Bulletin  : 

I  noticed  in  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  paper  a  paragraph  which  said  that  to  re- 
move moisture  from  a  closet,  -  Put  a  piece  of  unslacked  lime  in  an  earthen  crock 
and  its  affinity  for  moisture  is  such  that  it  will  make  the  air  dry."  If  such  is  its 
effect,  would  it  not  be  worth  the  experiment  of  trying  it  to  keep  sensitized  albumen 
paper  from  discoloration,  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  this  is  caused  by 
dampness  in  the  air  to  a  very  great  extent  ?  Inquirer. 

THE  TREE  CAKE. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  X.  P.  A.  albumen   paper  have  again   sent  us  one 
of  the  delicious  cakes,  peculiar  to  Germany,  known  as  the  "tree  cake." 

It  resembles  in  shape  a  mortar,  but  is  not  used  to  fire  bombshells,  as  the  first 
shot  would  break  it  in  pieces,  but  is  kept  in  warlike  shape  to  preserve  the  peace, 
like  the  German  army. 

•  ♦  ♦- 

MARRIAGE. 
Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Wilkinson,  Receive-  of  the  Newark  Savings 
Institution   was  married  to   William   Cooper  Cullen  at  the  Park   Presbyterian 
Church,  February  8th,  by  the  Rev.   Dr.  J.Clement    French.     The  bride  wore  a 
dark  brown  traveling  sun.      I  here  were  no  bridesmaids.    The  ushers  were  R.  C 
Cullen,  brother  oi  the  groom;  John  D.  Mills,  Charles  J.  Morrison  and  George  11 
rappan      A  reception  was  held   at  the   house  ol   the  brides  parents,  No.  334 
Belleville  avenue.      Hie  bride  received  many  handsome  and  costly  presents. 

■  »  •  ■+ — 

OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  handsome  photogravure  with  which  we  illustrate  this  number  of  the 
Bulletin  is  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Fowler,  taken  on  a  Carbutt 
5?*  'al  Plate'  J  he  Picture  is  exceedingly  artistic,  and  the  rendering  of  it  by  the 
"^ogravure  Company,  of  New  York,  exhibits  some  of  their  best  work  The 
details  ...  the  foliage  and  the  exquisite  delineation  of  the  fine  graduations  of  light 
Mid  shade  mark  it  as  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  this  work  we  have  seen  for  some 
time. 
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ST.  LOUIS  ASSOCIATION  CF  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Si.  1  .■  >uis,  February  ;•  ' 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  associati 

called  to  order  by  President  Run,  with  eleven 
members  present. 

The  minutes  of  January  17.  [888,  -reread 
and  approved  as  read. 

Several  letters  from  Mr.  George  Bullock,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,  were  read  by  the 
Secretary  ;  these  gave  a  full  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  of  1 B85, 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Bullock, 
and  Messrs.  Beach  &  Lawrence,  of  the  New 
York  Camera  Club.  He  gave  the  history  of 
the  Interchange  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
concluded  by  making  two  suggestions:  (I)  A 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  various  soci- 
eties represented  in  the  Interchange,  to  be 
held  either  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  about 
the  20th  of  February.  (2)  That  each  society 
arrange  to  receive  two  sets  of  slides  monthly, 
instead  of  one,  as  at  present. 

After  a  full  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  II. 
B.  Alexander  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  as- 
sociation do  not  send  a  delegate  to  the  pro- 


posed conference,  as  there  is  no  meml^er  w ! 
business  engagements  will,   at  this  time,   per- 
mit him  to  leave  the  city." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  F.  Wild.  1 
tary  of   the  Boston  Camera  Club,   was  r< 
announcing  that  they  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  memljers  to  prepare  a  crit 
on  the  St.  Louis  Lantern  Slides,  and  requ< 
ing  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  St.  Louis 
Association. 

The  reque-t  for  a  critique  was  referred 
the  Lantern  Slide  <  lommittee,  with  instruct 
to  comply  with  their  w 

The  Secretary  read   a   letter   from 
Willis  A  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
accompanied   by  a  doaen   platinotyp< 

to  the  as*-  lnat 

process.      The  Secretary  was  directed   to  ac- 
knowledge the  recei| 
tin-  thanks  of  the 

Applications  nbership    wi 

received  from  Messrs.  J.  1.  Valle.W,  I 
I  M.  Baker  and  John  M.  1  1 

rrcd  to  the  ship  Committee 

for  in\ 

Mr.  n  "  '  he 

Utili 

out  an  in'' 

illustrated  '  metallic  silvei 

1  from  the  I   printing. 

A   vote  ol    tl 
H.  T.  Anthony 
Manufacturing  ^eir 

publi 

l>r.  C.  1  ! 
, , ,-.  ted  by  the  Lxecutive  Comn 

to  prepare  the  paper*  for  the  March  meeting. 

Mr.    lit  n.F.K  'ice   of    a    proposed^ 

change  in  the  Constitution,  regarding  tin 
ject  of  "  Honorary  Meml 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had,  in  nil 
official  capacity,   deposited   the  funds  of  the 
association  in  bank  :    also  read  a  letter 

SSTS.    II     Greenwood,  of  London,  offering 
to  send  the  British 

to  the  association  for  1888,  on  receipt  of  the 
necessary  postage. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  remit  the 
postage,  and  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
ciation  for  their  kindness. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Charropin,  the  Vi 
tendered  his  services  as  Librarian,  which  were 
accepted  with  thanks. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  purchase 
binders  for  the  periodicals. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  as 
tion  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  February 
21,  iSS8;  at  S  p.m. 


After   adjournment,  the    lantern   slides    of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers were  exhibited  to  the  members  present. 
William  Butler,  Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE. 
Regular  Meeting,  February  7,  1888. 
President  Newton  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received 
for  the  section  the  first  number  (for  1888)  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Photographic    Society  of 
the  North  of  France;  the  December  number 
(1887)  of  the  Journal  and  Transactions  of  the 
Photographic    Society   of   Great  Britain;    the 
January  number  (1888)  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Photography ;  and  the  January  numbers 
of  Anthony's  Bulletin,  and  Scovil's  Photo- 
graphic Times,    for    all    of    which  the  usual 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  by  the  section. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
announced  that  at  the  next  regular  meeting, 
Tuesday,  March  6th, 'Mr.  E.  C.  Townsend 
would  give  a  lantern  exhibit  of  pictures  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  special  purpose  of  entertaining  miscellane- 
ous audiences,  whether  in  this  country  or  in 
the  old  world. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Fel.ru. try  1 5 1 1 1 ,  there 
would  be  an  informal  meeting  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Institute,  at  which  time  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  (i.  I).  Milburn  would  demon- 
strate  the  Film  Negative  and  Transferotype 
process.  All  interested  in  this  new  phi 
photography  were  cordially  invited  to  be 
present. 
The  Chain//, 1, 1  then  said:  "Ladies  and 
tlemen,  the  programme  for  this  evening 
is  a  paper  on  Photography,  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  and  a  miscellaneous  lantern  exhibit  by 
members  <>i  the  -  ction." 

President  Newton  called  the  attention  of 
the  section  t..  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr. 

John  Carbutt,  relative  to  the  making  of  lantern 

llides,   to  whnh    he   replied    by  saying:    Mr, 

Carbutt  takes  issue  with  something  he  thinks 

I  at  on,-  meeting  in   1 1  icember.     What    I 

did   say,  I  will    now  read,  ,,s   reported    in  An 

thony's  Bt  lletin.     (Reads  the  report  |     Mr. 

Carbutt  bases  his  0bje<  tions  to  my  position  on 

thing  he  supposes  I  said  ab  nit  using  slow 

''  dry  plates.     I  will  quotefrom  his  letter: 

11  '  nav«  noticed  in   report  oi  proceedings  of 

Photographic     Section     American     Institute, 

your  remarks  on  what  you  consider  has  b 

■1  mi  take  all  along  in  using  slow  spei  ial  made 


plates  for  lantern  transparencies,  as  both  my- 
self and  many  of  the  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographic  Society  take  the  opposite 
view." 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Carbutt  has  seen 
a  report  such  as  he  alludes  to;  and  will  say,  if 
there  is  such  a  report,  it  is  erroneous,  as  I 
have  made  no  statement  such  as  charged  in 
his  letter.  The  report  I  have  jiut  read'  is> 
substantially  correct,  and  may  be  found  in 
Anthony's  Bulletin  for  December  (1887)^ 
page  764. 

I  invite  Mr.  Carbutt  to  read  it  for  reliable 
information,  especially  my  remarks  on  lan- 
tern slides.  He  will  find  I  make  no  allusion 
to  "  slow  or  special  plates."  I  am  combating; 
what  not  only  appears  to  me  as  radical  de- 
fects  in  slides  furnished  by  dealers,  but  the- 
fundamental  idea  of  the  requirements  of  slides. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  dealers  in  this  city  who 
keep  for  sale,  as  a  rule,  slides  made  on  any 
kind  of  dry  plates.  My  impression  is,  that  they 
all  prefer  those  made  by  the  bath  process,  and 
will  accept  no  others,  except  where  it  is  im- 
perative to  fill  their  orders.  I  go  back  beyond 
the  time  that  gelatine  plates  were  introduced. 
I  did  say  that  any  plate  or  process  by  which  a 
good  negative  could  he  made  was  capable  of 
making  a  good  positive  or  lantern  slide.  E 
still  hold  (irmly  to  that  view. 

Mr.    Carbutt    further    says:    "I    have,    with. 

the  friendliest  feeling,  sent  you,  through  the 
Photographic  Times,  a  challenge."     As  I  ; 

not  read  tor  a  long  time  the    journal    he   r< 
to,  I    am    ignorant    of  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
:  but,  if  it  is  th  ontained  in  his 

letter,  he  can  hardly  expect  me  to  accept  it, 
as    it    is    made  under   a    misconception,  on    his 

pan,  ot  the  drift  of  my  remarks. 

•  admit  without  any  hesitation  that  Mr. 
Carbutt  can  make  as  good  slides  as  lean  if  he 
proceeds  on  the  idea  and  suggestions  eon- 
tamed    in     my     remarks   under    consideration. 

The  main  difference  between  us  is  that  he  be- 

liCVeS  I  cannot  make  as  good  slides  as  he  can. 
1'erhaps  I  cannot;  but  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  depend,  perhaps,  almost    wholly  on  our 

perception  of  qualities  requisite  from  an  artis- 
tic point  «»f  view.  Mr,  Carbutt  will  please 

member   that     my  remarks    had    special  refer- 
ence  to  landscape  slide>:   and    it  is  pictures  ot 
this  class  where  the   feeling  and  cultivated  1 
of  the  artist  demands  consideration. 

\-  regards  the  true  merit  of  such  work,  is 
it  not  better  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
experts  in  this  branch  ot  art  rather  than  , 
miscellaneous  audieiue.  the  majority  of  which 

•He,  perhaps, neither  artists  nor  photographers?' 
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My  proposition  was  to  submit  fifty  slides 
made  by  myself,  and  for  some  one  to  furnish 
fifty  made  by  the  old  system  and  ideas,  to  be 
judged  by  three  competent  artists.  Any 
friendly  competition  of  this  sort  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  consider. 

Mr.  Newton  also  exhibited  by  means  of  the 
lantern  a  dozen  or  more  slides  illustrative  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  thus  won 
the  hearty  applause  of  his  auditors. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in 
reading  a  paper  entitled,  "Photography:  Its 
Requirements  and  Capabilities,"  by  J.  B. 
•Gardner.  The  excellence  and  entertaining 
-character  of  this  paper  won  the  approbation 
of  the  audience,  and  at  the  close  of  the  reading 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
its  author. 

On  being  solicited  to  have  the  paper  pub- 
lished, Mr.  Gardner  said  he  had  another  use 
for  it,  and  must,  therefore,  decline  for  the 
.present  this  flattering  testimonial  of  its  worth. 
Mr.  O.  G.  Mason,  by  means  of  the  lantern, 
■exhibited  and  explained  a  new  and  ingenious 
plate -holder,  and  invited  those  interested  in 
this  unique  piece  of  mechanism  to  examine 
it  for  themselves  after  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
At  10  o'clock  the  section,  on  motion,  ad- 
journed. 

« — ■»  •  ♦ — ♦■ 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
February  I,  1888,  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Frederic  Graff,  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  the 
following  as  having  been  elected:  William  N. 
Jennings,  Dr.  William  H.  Trueman,  James 
Wilson,  Charles  F.  Butler,  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
Henry  Ayres. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that 
satisfactory  progress  was  being  made  with  the 
new  room,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  next 
j-egular  meeting  could  be  held  there.  A  lease 
had  been  drawn  and  signed,  dating  from  the 
•date  of  occupancy. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  William 
H.  Walmsley  &  Co.,  and  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co., 
for  their  kindness  in  presenting  to  the  society 
the  "American  Annual  of  Photography," 
"  British  Journal  Almanac,"  and  "Photo- 
graphic Mosaics,"  all  for  1888. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell  read  a  paper  en- 
titled "A  Neglected  Method  of  Silver  Printing  " 
(see  next  Bulletin),  and  showed  in  connec- 
tion with  it  some  very  fine  specimens  of  prints 
qipon  plain  paper.     A  discussion  followed  rel- 


ative to  the  merits  of  a  combined  fixing  and 
toning  bath  for  such  prints.  Mr.  John  C. 
Browne  stated  that  while  he  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  such  a  method,  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session some  prints  made  and  treated  in  that 
way  in  the  year  1856,  and  that  they  were 
apparently  as  good  now  as  when  new. 

Mr.  Bartlett  thought  by  fixing  first,  and 
then  toning,  it  was  possible  to  regulate  the 
tone  better,  the  red  color  being  a  good  basis 
to  build  upon. 

Mr.  Browne  called  attention  to  the  danger 
in  the  use  of  some  of  the  makes  of  flash  pow- 
ders for  photography  at  night;  containing,  at 
times,  chlorate  of  potash,  sugar,  nitrate  of 
potash,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  picric  acid, 
in  addition  to  the  magnesium;  the  resulant 
was  a  highly  dangerous  explosive  compound. 
Several  members  thought  that  the  fumes  aris- 
ing from  the  combustion  were  irritating  and 
might  be  injurious. 

Dr.  Mitchell  did  not  regard  the  smoke  as  a 
source  of  danger,  the  visible  portion  being 
principally  calcined  magnesia. 

Mr.  Carbutt  and  Mr.  Bartlett  stated  that 
their  powders  were  very  simple  in  composi- 
tion and  entirely  free  from  danger  if  properly 
used.  The  powder  should  be  fired  by  a  long 
taper  from  the  side,  or  by  an  automatic  ar- 
rangement, so  as  to  insure  the  hand  of  the 
operator  to  be  at  a  safe  distance. 

Mr.  Bartlett  mentioned  that  a  more  natural 
expression  in  the  eye  could  be  obtained, where 
flash  powder  is  used  for  portraits,  by  having 
the  room  well  illuminated  by  gas  or  lamp- 
light, as  the  flash,  when  it  comes,  does  not  ap- 
pear so  vivid  to  the  sitter. 

Adjourned. 

John  G.  Bullock, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  ROCHES- 
TER ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

At  the  regular  meeting,  held  February  14th, 
the  "  Genesee  River  "  was  chosen  as  the  sub- 
ject  to  be  illustrated  at  the  prize  contest  U 
take  place  May  8th.     Andrew  S.  Clackner' 
name  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  members.  Thf 
Secretary  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  th( 
making  of  platinotype  prints,  beginning  wit' 
the  making  of  the  salts  and  ending  with  the 
development  of  the  prints.   This  last  part  ga^ 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  some  of  the  print 
developed  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Willis 
Clements,  and  even  the  demonstrator  did  not 
know  the  subjects.     The  look  of  surprise  that 
greeted  the  almost  instantaneous  appearance 
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of  the  image,  as  well  as  the  remarks,  gave  an 
indication  of  the  favorable  impression  the  pro- 
cess had  made.  A  number  expressed  their 
desire  to  try  the  process.  The  subject  for 
next  meeting  was  not  decided  upon. 
Yours  truly, 

Milton  B.  Punnett, 

Secretary . 


TH3  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUB  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 
Regular  Meeting,  January  io,  1888. 

»  {Continued.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  for  business. 
Mr.  Read— Mr.  President :  I  move  that  the 
Constitution    as    amended    by    the    Board  of 
Directors   be   adopted    as  an    amendment  to 
the  original  Constitution  of  this  society. 
Mr.  Stebbins— I  second  that  motion. 
Dr.  PlFFARD—  Mr.  President:   I   move  an 
amendment  to  that  motion,  and  it  is  that  the 
Constitution  be  amended  as  follows: 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Reed)  who 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  Directors'  Constitu- 
tion, or,  rather,  the  Constitution  as  amended 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  whether  he  would 
be  willing,  after  hearing  the  following  pro- 
posed amendments,  to  accept  the  amendments 
and  permit  additional  amendments  to  be  made 
to  those  if  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Piffard  then  read  in  this  connection 
one  or  two  of  his  proposed  amendments  and 
I    said:    "I  now  ask  Mr.  Read  whether  he  ac- 
cepts the   amendments,  so  that  amendments, 
if  necessary,  can    be   made   to  what  I  have 
read?" 
Mr.  Read— So  far  as  I  know  I— 
Mr.  CANFIELD— Mr.  President :   I  rise  to  a 
point   of  order.      I   make   the  point  that  an 
amendment  to    the  amendments  as  proposed 
and  as  known  as  the  Directors'  Constitution, 
if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  acted  on  at  this  meeting.     Under 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  under  which 
we  are  now  living,  a  distinct  provision  is  made 
for  the  introduction  of  any  amendment,  addi- 
tion or  alteration  to  the  Constitution.      That 
addition,  alteration   or   amendment  must   be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  must 
pass  that  body.    The  language  of  the  article  is 
explicit,  and  it  says  it  shall  first  be  submitted  to 
the   Board  of  Directors,  and,  if  approved,  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  society  at  a  regular 
meeting,  and  should  then  come  up  for  action  at 
the  succeeding  regular  meeting.     It  seems  to 
me  that  language  could  scarcely  be  plainer  as 
.0  the  intent  of  this  section.     Although  some 


of  us  may  think  it  is  not  just,  nevertheless,  it 
is  the  Constitution  we  are  now  living  under, 
and  I  make  the  point  of  order,  that  it  is  not  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed.  And  I  here  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Directors'  Constitution,  so- 
called,  in  the  article  on  amendments,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  (page  to)  as  follows:  "Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  shall  be  presented  to 
the  club  for  ratification  and  must  be  ratified  or 
amended  by  vote  of  not  less  than  two- thirds." 
This  indicates  that  the  same  construction 
that  I  placed  on  our  present  Constitution  was- 
placed  on  it  by  the  framers  of  the  proposed 
new  Constitution. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  would  like  to  reply  to  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  has  raised. 
It  is  a  universal  custom  that  when  amend- 
ments are  proposed  by  a  committee  to  an  as- 
sembly for  ratification,  that  amendments  to 
the  proposed  amendment  are  in  order,  and  I 
ask  the  chair  to  rule  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Beach— The  form  of  practice  of  this 
society  in  making  amendments  to  this  Consti- 
tution has  been  as  cited  by  Mr.  Canfield.  The 
only  time  that  the  Constitution  was  amended 
was  in  May,  1886.  At  that  time  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  at  one  of  the  regular 
meetings  and  read  by  the  Secretary;  at  the 
next  meeting  the  amendment  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

The  President—The  chair  is  asked  to  rule 
on  this  point,  and  if  I  do  not  state  it  right, 
please  correct  me.    The  Directors  having  sub- 
mitted a  Constitution  here,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  original  Constitution,  Dr.  Piffard  offers 
an    amendment   to   the   Director's    Constitu- 
tion—in   other  words,  an    amendment  to  an 
amendment.     Now,  I  shall  hold    (for  I  have 
considered    this   point;    I   was   quite   sure   it 
would  be  made,  for  I  would  have  made  it  my- 
self), I  shall  hold  that  so  long  as  you  gentle- 
men do  not  bring  in  new  matter  not  dealt  with 
by  the  Constitution  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  such 
second  amendments  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
If  you  do  bring  in  any  new  matter  not  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  all,  then  you 
have  to  refer  that  and  submit  it  to  the  Board 
of  Direction,  as  if  it  had  never  been  before  the 
Directors  at  all,  nor  before  the  society. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  in  all  honesty, 
and  after  consideration,  believing  it  to  be  cor- 
rect; and  it  remains  with  you  to  sustain  the 
Chair  or  not. 

Mr.  Canfield-1  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  and  ask  for  a  division  on  this 
ground.     Your  decision  is  quite  correct  as  to- 
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-new  matter  introduced;  but,  if  I  heard  cor- 
rectly, the  amendments  to  the  amendment 
•omitted  certain  matters  which  are  treated  of 
in  the  Directors'  Constitution,  and  omissions 
may  be  just  as  vital  as  additions.  I  call  for  a 
division. 

Mr.  Bussing— Dr.  Piffard  moves  that  these 
be  taken  in  toto— that  all  of  these  things  have 
got  to  be  taken  in  the  gross.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  taken  section  by  section,  and  not 
swallow  the  whole  thing  at  once. 

If  your  ruling  does  not  prevail,  then  we 
have  got  to  take  this  just  as  it  is  here.  If  we 
want  to  strike  out  one  word  we  cannot  do  it. 
If  there  is  accidentally  a  grammatical  error  or 
a  word  spelled  wrong  in  it,  we  have  got  to 
take  it  and  put  it  in  our  books.  It  is  non- 
sense, sir.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  I  hope  all  the  mem- 
bers present  will  sustain  your  ruling  on  this 
point. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  call  for  the  question. 
The  President— Of  course,  I  was  persuaded 
to  that  view  of  the  case,  because  if  a  word  had 
been  omitted— we  never  would  come  to  a 
conclusion.  One  man  might  block  the  whole 
business  for  five  years.  It  is  not  a  question 
that  is  debatable. 

Gentlemen,  the  decision  of  the  Chair  has 
been  appealed  from,  and  now  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  you  will  sustain  the  Chair 
or  not  in  its  decision.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  Chair  will  kindly  rise. 

(The  Chair  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  7.) 

The  President— -It  is  now  moved  that  the 
amendments  offered  by  Dr.  Piffard  be  consid- 
ered section  by  section. 
Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Piffard— Mr.  President:  It  is  now 
fully  eighteen  months  since  the  question  of  the 
revision  or  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
began  to  be  agitated.  It  is  fully  eighteen 
months  since  a  number  of  gentlemen,  in  look- 
ing over  the  Constitution  of  our  society  as  it 
now  exists,  and  as  it  has  existed  substantially 
from  the  beginning,  found  matters  which  they 
seemed  to  think  improper  to  be  in  the  Consti- 
tution—matters which  seemed  to  them  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  natural  rights  of  the  members 
as  they  existed  under  corporate  laws;  matters 
which  gave  the  Board  of  Directors  almost  ab- 
solute control  of  even  the  minor  affairs  of  the 
members  in  their  connection  with  the  society, 
and  which  contained  matters  which  gave  the 
Directors  the  power  to  decide  the  meaning, 
even,  of  every  passage  in  the  Constitution,  and 
which  further  gave  the  President  the  power 


to  control  the  affairs  of  the  members  them- 
selves.    If  any  gentleman  thinks  I  am  over- 
stating these  facts,  I  think  I  can  make  it  clear 
by    reading   from   the  Constitution   and  By- 
Laws.     As  I  say,  it  is  eighteen  months  since  a 
number  of  gentlemen  considered  the  question 
of  having  a  revision  of  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.     After  various 
meetings  and  conversations  among  them,  some 
few   changes  were    decided    upon   and   they 
were  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  society, 
and  by  him  were  laid  before  the  Trustees  and 
Directors.     The  Directors  made  the  revision 
which  has  been  presented,  but  which  in  some 
particulars   do  not  fully   meet   the  views   of 
some  of  the  members.   Other  gentlemen  united 
in  making  a  fresh  draft,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented this  evening,  and  which  is  now  before 
you  by  a  vote  of  the  society  for  consideration, 
section    by  section.      I  would    suggest,    Mr. 
'  President,  to  facilitate  business,  that  the  sec- 
tions be  read  consecutively  until  an  objection 
is  made  to  some  of  them,  and  then  that  a  vote 
be  taken  on  all  that  have  been  read  previously 
to  the  one  that  is  objected  to.     If  that  method 
of  procedure  is  adopted,  it  will  clear  up  that 
amount  of  work;  then  let  the  ones  to  which 
objection  is  raised  be  discussed,  and  let  them 
be  settled  in  any  way  that  the  assembly  thinks 
best  and  proceed.     I  think  in  that  way  it  will 
save  considerable  time. 

(Dr.  Piffard  then  read  Article  I,  changing 
the  name  of  the  organization  to  the  New  York 
Camera  Club.) 

Mr.  Canfield— 1  object  to  that. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  the  adoption  of  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  I,  which  provides  that  the  cor- 
porate name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The 
New  York  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  Stebbins— I  move  that  this  meeting 
either  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  or  in 
some  way  take  action,  that  we  can  informally 
vote  on  this  action  until  we  get  a  consecutive 
idea  of  the  whole  thing,  and  afterwards  we 
can  vote  on  the  amendments. 

( To  be  continued.) 


3l#Uat   (Dur  gx\t\\U  SMmia 
fg  \U  u  pour, 

TV;  B.  —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q, — C.  F.  P.  writes:  In  a  recent  number  of 
an  English  journal  there  is  a  translation  of  an 
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article  by  Captain  Pizzighelli  "On  a  New 
Plantinotype  Process. "  I  have  been  in  doubt 
as  to  the  salt  used  and  appeal  to  you.  The 
salt  in  question  is  put  down  in  the  article  as 
the  "  Chloro-platinite  of  potassium,"  while  in 
another  place  it  is  called  a  "  platinous  chlo- 
rite." Can  you  tell  me  what  the  salt  is,  and 
whether  it  is  the  one  sold  under  the  name 
of  "  platinum  and  potassium  chloride,"  or 
whether  it  is  a  salt  used  only  in  this  process? 
Can  it  be  obtained  in  this  country  ? 

A.—  The  salt  used  in  the  new  platinotype 
process  is  a  platinous,  not  a  platinic  chloride. 
The  one  you  mention  as  for  sale  is  not  the 
right  chloride,  it  is  a  potassio-platinic  chloride, 
and  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  while  the 
salt  Pizzighelli  uses  is  soluble  in  six  parts  of 
water.  It  is  not  a  trade  product  at  present; 
but  we  believe  our  publishers  have  made  some 
and  have  it  for  sale ;  you  should  wrile  them 
about  this.  It  can  be  made  by  reducing 
platinic  salts,  but  the  process  is  rather  trouble- 
some. 

Q.—G.  C.  F.  writes  :  I  notice  the  English 
market  is  full  of  sensitized  papers,  besides 
albumen  paper,  and  highly  recomended  as  be- 
ing superior  to  albumen  sensitized  paper,  and  is 
considered  there  as  the  perfection  of  silver 
printing.  I  refer  to  "The  Obernetter  gel- 
atino  -  chloride  of  silver  emulsion  paper," 
11  Edward's  X L  sensitized  paper  "  the  "per- 
fection of  silver  printing  "  and  "  Aristotype 
paper. "  There  are  quoted  cheaper  than  and  far 
superior  to  albumen  paper.  Please  inform  me 
where  can  these  be  purchased  in  this  country. 
A.— We  have  not  used  any  of  the  papers 
you  refer  to,  and  we  no  not  know  anyone  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  has.  But  we 
think  that  the  merits  of  the  papers  are  some- 
what overrated,  and  that  albumen  paper  is  yet 
without  a  rival;  otherwise  we  should  hear 
more  about  their  use  from  commercial  houses 
in  Europe. 

(?•— E.  K.  G.  writes  :  What  is  the  best  way 
to  curtain  a  skylight  of  clear  glass?  The 
light  faces  north  and  is  8xio  feet  ;  the  dis- 
tance from  floor  to  light  at  lowest  point  of  sky- 
light above  the  side-light  is  15  feet,  and  the 
slope  is  about  35  degrees.  I  want  as  much 
light  as  possible,  but  also  wish  softness.  A 
brick  building  stands  25  feet  from  the  side-light 
and  is  half  a  story  higher  than  floor  of  studio. 
If  ground  glass  is  used,  would  too  much  light 
be  lost  ?  In  using  clear  glass  is  it  necessary 
to  have  any  screens  on  outside  of  building? 

A.— The  best  arrangement  of  curtains  would 
be  three  for  the  eight  feet  width,  or  four  for 
ten  feet,  with  Hartshorn  spring  rollers,   the 


curtains  each  running  on  two  tightly  stretched 
wires  that  are  arranged  to  come  below  the 
curtains  and  about  eight  inches  from  either 
edge.  We  should  not  advise  ground  glass,  as 
too  much  light  is  cut  off  by  it  on  dark  days. 
An  outside  screen  on  the  skylight  is  very  good 
in  hot  weather,  as  by  this  means  the  studio  can 
be  kept  cooler  than  without  it,  for  such  parts 
of  the  skylight  as  are  not  in  use  can  be  kept 
covered  and  the  sun's  heat  kept  out. 

(?•  — G.  P.  writes:  In  the  Bulletin  of  Feb- 
uary  26,  1887,  is  reported  the  meeting  of  the 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  during 
which  meeting  Mr.  de  Witt  C.  Hoover  showed 
the  members  the  best  way  to  work  the  new 
ferrotype  plates  by  the  Phoenix  Plate  Com- 
pany. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  the  secret  of  the  Phoenix  stock  solution 
No.  2  would  be  given  away  this  year,  1888. 
As  I  expect  to  use  them  in  a  country  far  from 
America,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  carry 
secret  solutions,  and  I  cannot  make  any  suc- 
cess with  them  with  any  developers  of  my 
own.  I  shall  be  thankful  for  any  help  or  in- 
formation upon  this  subject. 

A.— We  have  communicated  with  the  Phoe- 
nix Plate  Company  and  they  decline  to  make 
public  the  ingredients  of  their  stock  solution 
No.  2,  as  it  has  cost  them  considerable  time 
and  money  to  perfect  it. 

Q.—A.  A.  J.  writes  :  Inclosed  please  find 
two  prints  that  show  mottle,  on  coat  of  one  a 
dark  mottle  and  on  background  of  each  a 
white  speck  or  mottle.  We  use  bath  60  grains 
as  usual  and  have  silvered  from  one  to  three 
minutes,  yet  the  result  is  always  the  same. 

A' — This  trouble  is  evidently  caused  by  the 
bath  or  paper  or  both  being  two  cold.  See 
that  bath  and  room  are  at  70  degrees  F. 

Q.— C.  E.  V.  writes  :  Please  tell  me  how  to 
dry  a  paper  negative  without  cockling.  I 
squeegee  paper  on  rubber  plate,  previously  in- 
terposing sheet  of  plain  paper  between  nega- 
tive and  squeegee.  In  spite  of  this,  it  cockles 
so  badly  that  when  pressed  flat  in  printing- 
frame,  there  are  wrinkles  around  the  entire 
margin. 

A.— Try  smearing  a  piece  of  clear  glass 
with  good  sperm  oil,  rub  it  off  pretty  tho- 
roughly and  squeegee  upon  the  oiled  surface. 
By  this  means  you  can  squeegee  your  negative 
paper  very  flat  and  it  will  dry  so.  When  per- 
fectly dry  raise  one  corner  with  a  penknife  and 
it  can  be  readily  removed  having  a  handsome, 
glossy  surface. 

Q,~ W.  B.  S.  writes:  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
your  assistance  in  the  following,  regarding  my 
silver   prints.     I  use    "  N.   P.   A."  Ex.    Brill. 
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Pense  Paper.  Silver  three  minutes  on  about 
a  50-grain  bath  (not  acid).  Fume  twenty 
minutes  with  ammonia.  Toning  bath  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gold I  grain. 

Water 8  ounces. 

Make  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Fix  in 
8  to  1  (of  soda)  hypo  bath.  I  take  every  pre- 
caution and  care,  but  for  all  that,  my  prints  do 
not  have  the  brilliancy  and  crispness  that  I 
notice  in  other  photos.  I  get  a  nice  dark  tone, 
but  they  are  not  brilliant.  If  you  can  help  me 
to  correct  any  mistakes,  you  will  greatly  favor 
me.  Should  the  silver  bath  1*  acid  or  am- 
moniated  ? 

A. — If  you  will  send  us  some  prints  we  can 
see   better   what  your   trouble  i-.      The  silver 
bath  may  be  neutral  or  only  slightly  acid. 
-*-♦♦♦♦. 
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supply  moderate  demand-  of  the  trade. 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  EXHIBITION. 
The  third  annual  Exhibition  of  Columbia  College  Amateur  Photographic 
Society  took  place  in  the  Chemical  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines,  on  March 
1st  and  2d,  and  was  decidedly  the  most  interesting  and  important  exhibit  of  pho- 
tographic work  yet  made  by  this  thriving  and  industrious  amateur  society.  About 
four  hundred  pictures  were  in  the  collection  and  the  best  work,  of  which  there 
was  plenty,  was  equal  to  any  exhibited  at  any  other  exhibition  we  have  seen. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  truly  hard  work  these  students  have  exacted 
from  them  by  the  college  authorities,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that  their  leisure 
moments  are  devoted  to  our  beautiful  art,  and  to  the  production  of  such  evidences 
of  skill  and  fine  taste  as  were  found  upon  the  walls  of  the  museum  where  the 
pictures  hung. 

We  cannot  afford  to  spend  much  time  and  space  on  each  exhibit,  but  the 
work  was  so  unusually  good  and  such  an  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  the 
society,  that  some  comment  is  necessary.  Without  regard  to  the  prominence  of 
any  individual  exhibit,  we  will  take  note  of  the  pictures  as  thev  hum?  in  the  col- 
lection. 

The  first  one  we  saw  was  that  of  Charles  E.  Colby,  the  instructor  in  organic 
chemistry.  Here  we  found  fifteen  pictures,  5  ■  9  and  4x5.  As  an  artistic 
study  the  "Child  Feeding  Chickens-  was  a  little  gem.  •"■  A  Picnic  in  the 
Woods  "  was  an  admirable  out-door  group,  Another  fine  group  was  a  number 
of  children,  the  photographic  work  of  which  was  excellent;  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  a  little  scattered.  In  this  exhibit  were  two  excellent  portraits:  one 
a  gentleman  reading  a  newspaper,  the  other  an  exceeding  fine  profile  of  an  elderly 
lady,  the  latter  being  uncommonly  good  in  every  way;  the  use  of  a  dark  back- 
ground being  very  effective.  We  must  not  forget  an  unusually  fine  interior  in 
this  exhibit,  hem-  the  organic-chemistry  laboratory  of  the  School  of  Mines-  this 
picture  showed  an  excellent  management  of  the  light  and  was  beyond  criticism. 

Mr.  A.  ('.  Gildersleeve  had  a  large  and  handsome  exhibit,  covering  almost 
every  phase  ol  photographic  work  in  about  fifty  pictures.  Scenes  on  Lake  Mo- 
honk,  (.roups,  cattle.  Waterfalls,  Instantaneous  Street  Scenes,  and  many  other 
subjects  made  tins  exhibit  a  very  fascinating  one,  and  hard  to  get  away  from.  One 
curious  picture,  was  a   life-size   portrait  of  a   bull-frog,  which   had   an   uncom- 
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monly  realistic  appearance.  A  group  of  ducks  swimming,  taken  instan- 
taneous, was  very  good.  Another  good  picture  was  a  number  of  elephants 
in  Central  Park,  New  York.  A  fine  instantaneous  view  was  a  scene  in  New  York 
Bay,  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  distance  and  ocean  steamers  riding  through 
the  waves.  One  of  the  best  groups  in  the  whole  exhibition  was  in  this  collection; 
it  was  fifty-three  students  of  the  Class  of  "89  of  the  School  of  Mines,  taken  on  a 
Stanley  Plate  with  an  E.  A.  Rapid  Lense.  We  cannot  conceive  a  group 
very  much  better  than  this  one,  every  face  being  clear  and  well  defined. 
It  is  a  first-rate  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  second-rate  lense  in 
skillful  hands.  We  cannot  leave  this  exhibit  without  noting  an  exceedingly 
hypothetical  picture  that  we  saw  in  it.  This  was  a  group  of  nine  students 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  angle  between  the  Chapel  and  the  School  of  Mines, 
everyone  with  a  book  and  a  very  studious  air.  This  is  decidedly  too  good  to  be 
true  and  is  probably  preraphaelite. 

A  collection  of  five  pictures,  6\  x  8£,  the  work  of  Julian  T.  Davis,  Jr.  were 
very  good.  The  coast  scenes  with  cliffs  were  excellent,  and  the  interiors  very 
fine  indeed  ;  we  should  like  to  have  seen  more  of  the  work  of  this  exhibitor. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hoyt  also  had  a  small  exhibit,  six  pictures,  of  some  very  good 
work.  The  surf  at  Montauk,  Long  Island,  was  excellent,  the  transparency  from 
the  same  negative  being  a  perfect  gem.  Scenes  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  were 
also  very  good  ;  a  transparency  of  the  bridge  being  excellent.  A  number  of 
interesting  pictures  were  scenes  in  the  operating  room  and  wards  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  all  of  which  were  well  done.  This  exhibitor  also  showed  a  number 
of  good  examples  of  pictures  made  by  the  magnesium  flash-light. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Taylor  had  a  number  of  pictures,  4  x  5  and  5  x  8,  principally 
scenes  at  Newport  and  Narragansett  Pier.  The  Casino  at  Narragansett  was  very 
good,  also  the  interiors  on  5  x  8  plates.  Some  excellent  groups  of  subjects  in 
costumes  were  an  interesting  part  of  this  exhibit  and  very  well  caught. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  in  the  exhibition  was  a  series  of 
photomicrographs  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy.  These  were  twelve  pictures,  on  6*  x  8* 
plates,  and  reminded  us  of  the  work  of  Colonel  Woodward.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
see  that  they  differ  in  any  way  from  the  work  of  this  noted  photomicrographist. 
The  collection  embraced  wood  sections,  diatoms,  marine  algae,  and  some  re- 
markable enlargements  of  blood  corpuscles,  one  plate  showing  a  magnification 
of  twenty-five  hundred  diameters.  These  pictures  were  among  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  exhibition.  In  the  same  collection  were  a  number  of  pictures  of 
scenes  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  showing  the  extraordinary  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides  in  that  region. 

There  are  a  number  of   other  exhibits  that  we  must    notice,  but  our   space 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  so  crowded  that  we  must  leave  these  until  our 

next  number. 

— » 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Mr.  W.  I.  Lixcoln-Adams,  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  Tunes  sends  us  a 
print  from  a  negative  taken  with  the  magnesium  flash-light,  giving  the  scene  in 
Delmonico's  Dining  Room  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Press  Club.  We  think 
the  feat  was  a  bold  one  and  pretty  successful,  but  predict  that  he  will  do  better 
next  time;  the  picture  lacks  detail  in  the  shadows. 
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The  exhibition  of  Columbia  College  Amateur  Photographic  Society  was  the 
■most  successful  one  yet  given  by  this  association.  It  was  well  attended  and  the 
members  of  the  society  may  feel  justly  proud  of  the  good  work  they  have  accom- 
plished.    We  shall  say  more  about  this  exhibition  in  another  place. 

At  a  conference  of  the  delegates  from  various  amateur  photographic  societies 
of  the  United  States,  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  an  association  was  organized 
called  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  each  society  being  represented 
by  one  member.  We  give  on  another  page  the  report  of  this  conference,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Lawrence,  the  delegate  from  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  with  the  magnesium  flash-light  is 
the  taking  of  about  fifteen  hundred  people— the  entire  Twelfth  Regiment  of  New 
York,  band,  guests  and  audience,  in  their  armory,  at  9  o'clock  at  night.  This 
was  accomplished  by  Mr.  George  G.  Rock  wood,  of  Union  Square,  this  city,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  February  16th,  using  a  14  x  17  Stanley  plate.  The  nega- 
tive is  a  good  one,  and  shows  the  capabilities  of  this  new  development  of 
photography. 

A  lady  amateur  and  subscriber  to  the  Bulletin  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing some  elegant  groups  of  a  class  of  gymnasts  in  the  rooms  of  the  Athletic 
Association  of  Roseville,  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  9  p.  m.  The  lighting  being  pro- 
duced by  two  of  the  photogenic  pistols  and  magnesium  cartridges.  Every  face 
in  the  group,  covering  a  5  x  8  plate,  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  building 
beyond  sharply  denned  with  good  details  in  the  shadows.  The  negatives  were 
developed  with  the  hydroquinone  developer. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  Amateur  Photographic  Club  were 
elected  for  1888:  President,  F.  A.  Cunningham;  First  Vice-President,  P.  P. 
Chase;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  V.  Alteneder;  Recording  Secretary,  Alfred  Clem- 
ents; Corresponding  Secretary,  Alfred  Thompson;  Treasurer,  W.  P.  Buchanan; 
Directors,  I,  K.  Perot,  Howard  Pusey,  J.  V.  Alteneder,  F.  G.  Stuart,  W.  P.' 
Buchanan,  Edmund  Stirling,  W.  Super,  Jr.,  Alfred  Clements,  Alfred  Thompson, 
W.  A.  Haines  and  P.  P.  Chase.  The  society  is  doing  good  work  in  organizing  a 
series  of  lectures  on  photographic  subjects  and  also  practical  instruction. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  E.  Carrier*  of  the  New  Orleans  Camera  Club,  for 
notes  on  the  work  of  the  society.  In  another  place  we  shall  give  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  the  club. 

We  have  just  received  a  very  neat  little  expression  of  good  will  from  our 
friends  in  Australia.  This  is  a  reduced  photograph  of  an  artistic  diploma  of  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  Victoria,  on  which  is  inscribed,  "Hoping 
that  the  New  Year  will  be  a  prosperous  one  for  photography,  and  that  it  will 
bring  continued  prosperity  to  the  Bulletin."  Our  distant  friends  will  please 
accept  our  thanks  for  their  kindly  greeting,  and  every  good  wish  for  their  own 
prosperity. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering  for  an  interesting  series  of 
lantern  slides,  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  notice  in  our  next  issue. 
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I   hear  that  the  peat   Lick  telescope  has  received  its 
photographic  purposes,  and  that  during  the  present  year  the  famous  Californian 
refractor  will  get  into  proper  working  order.      Well,  we  have  a  rival   prepar 
emulate  its  feats  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  reflector,  whose  mirror  of  si. 
-lass  is  no  less  than  five  feet  in  diameter.     This  is  the  work 
Common,  the  wealthy  London  merchant,  and  is  being  erected   at  his  house  at 
Ealinc*  where  it  will  be  affected,  alas',   by  the  fogs  and  smoke  of  the  metropolis. 
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But  the  first  professional  maker  of  reflecting  telescopes  in  the  world,  Mr.  G. 
Calver,  of  W.dford,  Essex,  writes  me  that  he  is  in  correspondence  with  an  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  on  the  construction  of  a  seven  or  eight-foot  reflector,  and  that  he 
sees  no  impossibility  or  even  serious  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  such  a  mighty 
instrument.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  practice  of  astronomy  is  being  revolu- 
tionized by  photography. 

During  the  last  few  months  one  enterprising  British  dryplate  maker  has 
offered  valuable  money  prizes-some  open  to  amateurs  only,  some  open  to  all- 
for  the  best  pictures  secured  on  plates,  paper,  etc. ,  of  his  manufacture.  It  is  re- 
ported that  this  procedure  has  quadrupled  the  sale  of  his  productions.  But  I 
should  like  here  to  protest  against  amateurs  receiving  prizes  in  hard  cash.  As 
an  old  athlete,  bicyclist,  cricketer,  etc.,  I  can  state  that  in  any  ordinary  competi- 
tion of  skill,  strength,  etc.,  the  receipt  of  money  prizes  causes  a  man  to  be  at 
once  transferred  from  the  position  of  an  amateur  to  that  of  a  professional,  and 
why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  photography  ? 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  opinion  on  a  matter  which  has  been  lately 
again  brought  to  the  front  by  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  the  son  of  our  wealthiest 
peer,  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Lord  Robert  appeals  to  all  amateurs  to  sell  as 
many  of  their  photos  as  they  can,  and  send  the  cash  to  him  for  an  orphana<re  in 
which  he  ,s  interested.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  be  just  before  we  are  charitable- 
and  although  I  win  not  assert  that  every  penny  spem  fa  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

much  loss  to  the  struggling  professional-and  times  have  been  very  hard  to  the 
professional  photographer  in  these  islands  for  the  last  ten'vears-vet  I  feel  sure 
that  if  such  a  plan  were  generally  adopted  it  would  interfere  seriously  with  those 
to  whom  our  loved  art  is  a  stern  reality  and  means  of  livelihood.  The  relations 
between  amateurs  and  professionals  in  photography  were  never  more  kindly  and 
pleasant  than  they  are  now;  and  that  they  may  long  continue  so  is  the  earnest 
i  of 

J  \ i. hot  Archer. 

I'.  S.— The  new  (fifth)  edition  of  (  aptain  Abneys  "Treatise  on  Photography" 

has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans.     As  a  single  I k  of  moderate 

dimens.ons  (8vo.,  pp.  „,  and  368),  this  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 

text-book  on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 


THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  NEGATIVES  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BY    i\    STOLZK. 

The  question,  which  way  the  telle,  ting  surfaces  have  ...  be  formed  I ive  the 

ffto' Possible  effect,  is  noi  easy  to  answer,  but  it  is  als ss  importance 

l,a"  "  :"  ",,M  aPPears'     n'""h  ->  single  pointiight-e c-  Is  to  be  used   one 

ipproximately  parabolic   reflector  would  be  the   most  advantageous      Hut  as 
*on  as  more  than  one  light-source  is  to  I.,  brought  tatouse,.  mathematical 

cr,v:l '""  "'  the  ''•""  ' '"'"-■''r  I 'We  and  we  will  have  to  he  satisfied  with 

'-'""'';>l  prmciples.     As  ,  first  rule,  it  follows  that  the  light-souree  has  to  be  s,„- 

«"ndedP;«=»y  completely  by  the  reflectors  and negative,  the  inclosure  being 

*rrupted  only  by  the  necessary  openings  for,the  re v.,1  of  the  products  of 

™*»  and  supply  of  fresh  air.     The  second  rule  is,  that  the  reflecting  sur- 
'"■-  have  a  suitable  inclination  towards  eat*  other  and  the  negative  to  throw 
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all  rays  most  completely  and  ultimately  upon  the  negative,  no  mater whetl r 
they  are  reflected  on  their  way  or  not.     A  moment's  thought  shows  that  to  gam 
this  purpose,  the  reflecting  surfaces  should  nowhere  be  parallel,  as  all  the  light 
falling  vertically  would  become  lost.     It  follows  also  that  an  extens.on  of  the 
light-spaces  towards  the  negative  is  of  more  advantage  than  the  contrary      One 
will  give  it  therefore  the  form  of  a  short  cone,  whose  base  .s  formed  by  the  nega- 
tive; or,  this  being  always  square  (four-cornered)  the  form  of  a  short,  four-sided 
pyramid,  whose  upper  and  lower  ends  are  perforated  with  the  necessary  corre- 
sponding openings  for  the  am     By  reducing  these  openings  to  a  minimum,  a 
maximum  of  light-intensity  is  obtained.     If  the  pyramid  has  no  large ^  ground 
surface   that  is,  if  it  is  intended  only  for  negatives  of  moderate  sue,  .   is  best  to 
arrange  the  several  light-sources,  not  side  by  side,  but  behind  each  otner,  stand- 
ing  therefore  axial  to  the  camera. 

So  far  about  the  form  of  the  reflector.  A  far  more  difficult  question  is  the  ma- 
terial to  be  applied,  where  general  considerations  are  of  no  use,  and  only  definite 
facts,  determined  by  tests,  can  serve  as  a  rule.    And  here  we  meet  at  once  a  deplor- 
able deficiency.     There  exist,   of  course,  data  about  the  light  absorption ibj 
different  reflecting  surfaces,  and  a  number  of  them  can  be  found  in  Dr    Eders 
Year-book,  pages49and  50,  Tables  56  and  61.  Unfortunately  this  validity  isnot 
for  the  photographically,  but  for  the  optically  active  rays,  provided  one  can  speak 
in  general  about  an  absolute  validity  of  the  same;   for  a  simple  comparison  of 
both  tables  shows  that  they  do  not  give  corresponding  values  even  for  mercury 
mirrors,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  figures  in  Table  5 6  does  not  rev  a bed 
entire  correctness.     The  conclusion  therefrom  would  be,  for  instance,  that  the 
light  of  two  candles  standing  close  together,  illuminating  a  strip  of  paper  placed 
behind  the  same,  and  appearing  as  between  the  two  when  correctly  l^ed  at  so- 
that  when  seen  from  a  sufficient  distance,  to  neglect  its  distance  from  the  candled 
it  should  appear  lighter  than  these.     But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  showd 
by  experiment.     A  purely  theoretical  examination  leads  also  to  the  same  result. 
A  mTwhite  surface  diffuses  the  light  striking  the  same,  spreading  ,t  m  all  direc- 
tions so  that  it  is  imposible  to  reflect  5o  per  cent  of  the  light  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, as  should  be  the  case,  corresponding  with  the  arrangement  of  mirrors 

Table  56  gives  either  wrong,  or  not  comparatively  correct  figures,  the  same 

not  having  been  obtained  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  not  having  been 

compiled  according  to  uniform  principles.     My  own  experiments  induce  me  to 

ccept  the  latter.     White  paper  is  by  no  means  the  most  complete  whue  reflec- 

,  and  absorbs,  indeed,  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  striking  light.     A  much 

better  reflector  is  a  sheet  of  glace  cardboard,  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  bar.ua 

wh  e    a  p.  te  of  plaster  of  Paris  forms  also  a  surface  of  brilliant  white,  particu- 

TarC  if  flo'wed  upon  a  piece  of  fine  plate  glass  and  removed  after  setting  an    dry- 

ing      In  such  plates  the  necessary  air-holes  can  easily  be  scratched  in  with  the 

belp  of  a  compass,  and  reflectors  can  be  made  from  those,  correctly  cut,  and  pro- 

te  ted  by  exterior  frames  or  cases;   or,  from  an  exterior  wooden  case  and   an 

Interior  plate  glass  pyramid,  a  complete  mould  can  be  formed,  producing  the  re- 

flector  in  one  piece,  into  which  the  air  holes  are  cut. 

Such  a  mat-white  plaster  of  Paris  or  baryta  surface  ,s  actually  composed 
of  numerou^  olorless  microscopic  crystals,  in  which  the  light  is  reflected  b> 
innerTeflection.  The  deeper  it  penetrates  the  more  complete ,u ;  e  r  A  , 
tion  and  it  is  diffused  again  in  all  directions  after  escapmg.     \  ery  little  light 
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lost  hereby,  provided  the  layer  is  thick  enough.  As  in  the  foregoing  case  no 
parallel,  but  only  diffused  light  is  required-the  direct  rays  being  intentionally 
ditfused  through  a  ground  glass.  Almost  all  the  light  falling  upon  such  mat- 
white  surfaces  is,  in  fact,  absorbed  by  the  same.  Not  being  able  to  escape  from 
the  reflector-box,  and  reflected  everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  the  air-holes 
and  the  ground  glass,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  same  has  to  act  upon  the 
ground  glass,  and  therefore  also  upon  the  negative. 

One  circumstance  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  about  these  reflectors- 
The  mfluence  of  the  heat  of  the  light-sources  upon  the  material  of  the  reflector' 
Mercury  mirrors  resist  very  badly,  and  silver  mirrors  are,  in  this  regard  much 
better  Baryta  card  board  is  browned,  on  account  of  the  glue  it  contains  at  a 
heat  of  150  degrees  C;  and  plaster  of  Paris  loses,  between  250  and  300  degrees 
the  last  of  its  crystal-water,  crumbling  to  powder.  Such  high  temperature  hardl  v 
ever  occurring,  plaster  of  Paris  might  form  a  very  desirable  reflector,  particularly 
as  the  surface  can  always  be  sprinkled  with  water  after  use,  and  in  this  way  be 
restored.     I  have  kept  them  this  way  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  now  is,  what  means  to  use  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  light-rays.     The  direct  rays  of  the  light-source  being  made  harmless 
and  useful  only  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  that  the  diffusion  of  light  should  be  a 
complete  one.     Two  different  interests  here  enter  into  conflict:  the  more  com- 
plete the  diffusion  is,  the  more  light  is  absorbed,  advice  versa.   The  correspond- 
inglight-reduction,  with  the  means  generally  at  disposal,  is  shown  by  Table  *6 
of  Eders  Year-book,  namely:  for  coarse  ground  glass  of  1.5  to  3  mm    thick- 
ness, 50  to  60  per  cent.;  for  fine  ground  glass,  ,2.5  =  ,7  per  cent.;  for  porce- 
lain glass  of  1. 5  to  3  mm.  thickness,  60  to  7o  per  cent. ;  while  crown  glass  of  , 
mm  thickness  will  retain  .  3  per  cent.     Porcelain  glass,  as  will  be  seen,  although  it 
would  be  the  most  suitable  material  on  account  of  its  complete  light-diffusing  power 
could,  on  account  of  its  strong  light  reduction,  only  be  made  use  of  where  very 
intense  hght-sources  come  into  consideration;  and  where  great  light  power  is  not 
a  consideration,  coarse  ground  glass  has  almost  the  same  disadvantages  without 
the  advantages  of  porcelain  glass.     Fine  ground  glass  finally  may  be  advanta- 
geous with  regard  to  the  light  power,  but  many  direct  rays  pass  through  the  same 
as  known  by  every  photographer.     There  we  have  to  look  for  a  compromise,     i 
havefound  glass,  finely  ground   on   both  sides,  to  be   the  most  advantageous. 
The  light  absorption,  no  second  glass  plate  being  added,  will  amount  at  the 
highest  to  25,  sometimes  only  20  per  cent.,  while  the  light-diffusing  power  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  porcelain  glass.     If  the  direct  loss  of  light  taking 
place  here  is  compared  to  that  with  condensing  lenses,  it  will  be  found  that 
wi  h  the  latter  it  is  at  least  just  as  great  and  generally  much  larger,  being  quite 
natural,  considering  the  thickness  of  these  lenses,  which  are  doublets.    The  llh! 
cond«,ons  with  double  ground  glass  for  diffusion  of  light  have  ,0  be  considered 
therefore  as  very  favorable. 

Regarding  the  light-source  to  be  applied,  little  can  be  said  about  it;  conditions 

dra  [engaT7g   the,t°iCe-      F°r  k™-I*ht    ™«i   burners,   known 
vant^    th  /  "^  and  We"  Constructed'  «e  applied  with  ad- 

vantage. Those  who  use  gas  may  take  the  albo-carbon  burner,  which  gives  a  still 
whiter  and  photographically  more  effective  light;  and  still  more  suitable  on  ac- 
count 0f  lts  color  is  the  incandescent  electric  light.  Electric  light  may  find 
application  in  the  form  of  arc  light  or  incandescent  light;  the  latter  offers  the  ad- 
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vantage,  that  air  openings  are  not  necessary  and  that  the  several  incandescent 
lamps  can  be  arranged  in  large  quantity  in  rows  above  each  other. 

Magnesium  ribbon  may  be  burned  in  narrow  spiral  bands,  being  in  glass 
cylinders  passing  vertically  through  the  reflector-box.  The  draught  formed  thereby 
removes  quickly  the  small  quantity  of  magnesium  fumes.  An  arrangement  for 
lime-light  requires  also  no  air  openings  of  any  account. 

Re-ardingthe  exposure,  it  is  of  course  always  the  the  same  for  the  same  nega- 
tive under  suitable  arrangement  of  the  artificial  light-sources  and  with  the  same 
kind  of  sensitive  films.  Still  it  might  be  recommended,  to  determine  for  each  nega- 
tive the  correct  relative  time  of  exposure  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  printed  in  the  ordi- 
nary printing  frame  upon  albumen  or  emulsion  paper  and  that  is  determined 
with  the  aid  of  any  photometer.  The  ordinary  scale  photometers  are  fully  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  In  this  manner,  knowing  for  a  normal  negative  the  rela- 
tive number  of  exposure  as  well  as  the  absolute  time  of  lighting  in  the  enlarging 
apparatus,  the  absolute  time  of  lighting  can  easily  be  found  for  every  other,  and 
much  time  and  expense  can  be  saved  thereby. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPH?. 

BY  W.    JEROME    HARRISON,    F.  G.  S. 
( Continued. ) 
(32.)  Knowledge.   An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Science  plainly  worded,  exactly 
described.     Conducted  by  Richard  A.  Proctor.     4to.      1881-88. 

No    1  appeared  November  4,  .88 1,  as  a  weekly,  price  3d.     Published  by 
Wvman  &  Sons,  75  Great  Queen  Street.     Eight  volumes  appeared  in  this  form 
but  in  Vol    IX,  commencing  November  1,  1SS5,  the  publication  was  changed 
to  a  monthly,  price  fid.     Publishers,  Longman,  Paternoster  Row. 

Mr  A  Brothers  contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Photography  for  Ama- 
teurs" to  Vol.  I ;  and  Mr.  Slingo  has  contributed  notes  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  later  volumes. 

(,,  )  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal  (The).  Conducted  by  some  members 
ofthe  Liverpool  Photographic  Society.  (Messrs.  Berry,  Forrest,  Corey  F.  Howard, 
etc)  Three  vols.,  large  Svo,  1854-56.  Monthly.  (No.  r  published  January 
14,  1S54).     H.  Greenwood,  16  Canning  Place,  Liverpool. 

Continued  as  . . 

(,ia)  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  Journal  (The).  Ne« 
Series.  Bi-monthlv.  Two  vol,  (IV,  V).  (Also  called  "New  Series,  vols. 
..A  ,8<7-58.  Large  Svo.  Edited  by  William  Crookes  from  January  1  to 
Mav  15,  1857.  ByT.  A.  Malone,  from  June  1,  1857,  to  February  15,  1858. 
By  George  Shadbolt,  from  March  1,  1858,  to  1859. 

Continued  as  _ .  , 

(33  b.)  Photographic  Journal  (The).  The  special  organ  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Photographic  Societies  and  North  London  and  Charlton  Pho- 
tographic Associations.  Edited  by  George  Shadbolt;  assisted  by  a  competent 
staff.     One  vol.  (VI).     4to.      1859. 

Continued  as  _  .  ,  ,  , 

(33  c.)  British  Journal  oe  Photography:  (The)  The  special  organ  ofthe 
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Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  Societies  and  North  London  and  Charl- 
ton Photographic  Associations,  1860-88.  + 

From  March  15,  i860,  the  special  organ  of  the  following  photographic 
societies:  North  London,  South  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham 
Charlton.  Edited  by  George  Shadbolt,  assisted  by  a  competent  staff  By  ] 
Traill  Taylor  1865  to  1879,  and  1887-8.  By  W.  B.  Bolton  (during  Mr 
Taylor's  absence  in  America),  1880-86.  Twenty-eight  vols.  [(VII— XXXIV) 
4to,  weekly;  price  3d.  Published  by  H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2  York  St.,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 

The  "  B.  J.  P."  has  always  been  in  the  van  of  photographic  progress.     Fort- 
unate is  the  man  who  possesses  a  complete  set  (its  value  is  from  £20  to  ^30) 
The  first  ten  volumes  were  published  in  Liverpool;  all  subsequent  ones  in  Lon- 
don. 

(34.)  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal 
of  Science  {See  Philosophical  Magazine). 

(35.)  (Magazine  of  Science  and  School  of  Arts.  Intended  to  illustrate  the 
most  useful,  novel,  and  interesting  parts  of  natural  history  and  experimental  phil- 
osophy, artistical  processes,  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  arts  of  life. 

From  Vol.  II,  edited  by  G.  Francis.  Large  8vo.  1839-52.  Fifteen  vols. 
London. 

(36.)  Manual  of  Science  and  Arts  and  Photographic  Miscellany  (The). 
Edited  by  J.  J.  and  E.  Harrison.  Five  numbers,  published.  1854.  8vo. 
London. 

(37.)  Microscopical  Society,  Journal  of  the  (Royal).  Containing  its 
transactions  and  proceedings,  and  a  summary  of  current  researches  relating  to 
zoology,  botany,  microscopy,  etc.  Edited  by  Frank  Crisp,  etc.  iS78-Ss\. 
Bi-monthly.      8vo.      Price  5s.      William  &  Norgate. 

At  the  end  of  each  number  there  is  a  valuable  (illustrated)  description  of  new 
pieces  of  apparatus.  To  those  who  practice  photo-micrography,  these  volumes 
will  be  of  great  service. 

(38.)  Nature.  A  weekly  illustrated  journal  of  science.  LargeSvo.  37volumes. 
1869-88  +.  Edited  by  Norman  Lockyer.  Price  6d.  (the  earlier  numbers  4d. ) 
McMillan  &  Co.,  29  Bedford  street,  Covent  Garden. 

Nature  is  the  leading  organ  of  British  science,  and  numbers  among  its  con- 
tributors the  principal  scientists  of  the  age. 

(390  Northern  Microscopist  (The).  An  illustrated  journal  of  practical 
microscopy.  Edited  by  George  E.  Davis.  8vo.  1881-82  ||.  Monthly.  Price 
6d.     London:  D.  Bogue,  3  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 

(40.)  Notes  and  Queries.  A  medium  of  intercommunication  for  literary 
men,  artists,  antiquaries,  genealogists,  photographers,  etc. 

First  series,  1849-55.  Vols.  I  to  XII.  Small  4 to.  Weekly.  Bell  & 
Daldy,  London.      Price  4d. 

Second  series,  1856-61.     Twelve  volumes. 

Third  series,   1862-67.      Twelve  volumes. 
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Fourth  series,  1868-73.     Twelve  volumes. 

Fifth  series,  1874-79.     Twelve  volumes. 

Sixth  series,  1880-85.     Twelve  volumes. 

Seventh  series,  1886. 

Successively  edited  by  W.  J.  Thorn,  H.  F.  Turle,  and  J.  Knight 

Now  published  at  32  Took's  Court,  Cursitor  street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C. 

Price  4d.     Weekly. 

During  the  first  series  (1849-55)  Notes  and  Queries  was  quite  a  photographic 
organ,  the  contributors  including  Scott-Archer,  Dr.  Diamond,  and  many  other 
photographers.  But  of  late  years  this  element  has  quite  dropped  out  of  this 
pleasant  little  periodical,  which  has  become  more  and  more  restricted  to  anti- 
quarian and  " curious"  studies. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  NEGLECTED  METHOD  OF  SILVER  PRINTING. 

BY    CHARLES    L.     MITCHELL,     M.  D. 
[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  with  the  advent  into  popular  use  of  the 
dry  plate  process  of  photography,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  differ- 
ent methods  for  producing  by  photographic  processes  various  artistic  effects  in 
printing  the  picture,  in  simulation  of  those  obtained  by  the  mechanical  processes 
of  the  engraver  and  etcher.  The  albumen  silver  print  reflects  the  general  popular 
taste,  and  when  artistically  made  is  always  pleasing,but  the  gloss  and  brilliancy  of 
its  surface  soon  become  monotonous  and  even  wearying,  and  the  eyes  seek  relief 
in  the  mellow  tones  and  soft  outlines  of  a  well-executed  etching  or  engraving. 
This  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  various  forms  of  bromide  paper,  "  Alpha 
paper,  platinum  prints,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  seek  to  reproduce  on  a  dead  or  mat 
surface  paper,  by  different  chemical  methods,  the  blacks,  purples,  grays,  and  vari- 
ous half  tones,  obtained  by  the  skillful  use  of  the  engraver's  tool,  and  to  give 
effects  corresponding  to  those  found  in  a  fine  line  engraving. 

The  use  of  these  papers  has  led  to  considerable  change  in  the  styles  of  photo- 
graphic printing,  and  although  the  albumen  print  will  probably  always  be  to  a  very 
large  majority  of  persons  "the  photograph,"  and  the  only  form  recognized  by 
that  title,  there  will  remain  a  considerable  minority,  to  whom  the  other  more  novel 
and  more  artistic  styles  of  photographic  printing  will  prove  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable.     The  use  of  bromide  paper  for  preparing  prints  and  particularly  for 
enlargements,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  yet  the  writer  feels  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  after  considerable  experience  in  its  use,  he  has  frequently  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  results  obtained  from  it.     For  enlargements,  which  can  afterwards 
be  worked  up  with  the  stump  and  crayon,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  for 
contact  prints  and  enlargements  of  moderate  size,  which  are  to  receive  no  further 
finishing,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  often  in  the  finished  bromide  print  a 
lack  of  the  finer  details  of  the  picture,  which  is  rather  disappointing  when  corn- 
pared  with  a  good  albumen  print  prepared  from   the  same  negative      Further- 
more, the  process  is  to  a  certain  extent,  one   which  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
dark-in  a  double  sense-for  not  until  the  paper  is  exposed,  and  the  latent  image 
has  commenced  to  show  itself  under  the   influence  of  the  developing  solution, 
does  the  operator  know  whether  his  exposure  has  been  properly  timed  so  as  to 
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secure  the  best  print,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  more  than  partially  remedy  the 
difficulty  by  influencing  or  modifying  the  remainder  of  the  already  partially  com- 
pleted development.  It  is  true  a  succession  of  trials  will  soon  determine  the 
proper  exposure  for  anyone  negative,  but  this  takes  time  and  is  expensive,  so  that 
among  photographers,  and  particularly  amateurs,  to  which  class  the  writer  now 
mainly  addresses  himself,  the  remark  is  often  heard,  -Yes,  bromide  prints  are  very 
beautiful  when  you  can  get  them  just  right,  but  I  find  much  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
and  but  few  negatives  produce  fine  results.  For  general  work  I  prefer  a  good 
albumen  print/' 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  this  evening  is  to  call  attention  to  a  style  of  silver 
printing,  once  quite  popular  but  now  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  which  is, 
while  probably  no  better  in  its  finished  result  than  the  bromide  process  at  its 
best,  yet  considerably  more  certain  in  its  result,  at  least,  as  easy  in  its  execution, 
and  affords  a  variety  in  effect  much  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  bromide 
process.      I  allude  to  the  old  method  of  printing  on  plain  paper,  sensitized  with 
chloride  of  silver.     Years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  old  wet  plate  processes,  this 
method  of  printing  was   quite  popular,   but  of  latter  years  it  seems  to  'have 
dropped  almost  completely  out  of  sight,  and  there  is  but  brief  mention  of  it 
made  in  the  different  technical  works  on  photographic  printing.     Yet  it  gives- 
results  which  are  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  it  seems  but  proper  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  it,  and  particularly  by  those  artistic  photographers  who 
are  always  seeking  new  and  beautiful  photographic  effects.     In  portrait  work  it 
gives  beautiful,  soft  outlines  and  warm  tones,  and  for  landscapes,  architectural 
studies,  genre  pictures,  copies  of  old  engravings,  etc.,  it  gives  results  which  for 
softness,  delicacy  and  perfection  of  tint  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  method 
with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted.     With  it  a  great  variety  of  tones  can  be  ob- 
tained, ranging  from   a   sepia  or  a  rich  brown  to  a  deep  purple  or  even  black, 
capable  of  reproducing  in  many  instances  the  same  soft  and  warm  tints  of  an 
old  mezzotint  or  copper  plate  engraving.      Furthermore,  as  the  process  is  con- 
ducted in   the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  albumen  printing,   the  period  of 
exposure   is  not  an  uncertain  quantity,  but  the   printing  can  be  watched  as  it 
goes  on  under  the  printing  frame,  and  the  depth  of  the  print  and  consequently 
the  character  of  the  subsequent  tone,  regulated  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
operator. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  briefly  as  follows  :  the  paper  used  should  be  an 
ordinary  plain  white  paper— Rives,  for  instance— with  a  moderately  smooth 
surface.  This  is  to  be  salted  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  soluble  alkaline  chloride 
(sodium  or  ammonium),  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  or  albumen  being  added  to 
the  bath,  so  as  to  give  a  slight  size  to  the  paper,  and  the  paper  subsequently  well 
dried.  Such  paper  can  generally  be  procured  from  the  dealers,  already  prepared. 
Other  varieties  of  white  paper  with  a  rougher  surface,  corresponding  in  grain  to  the 
"C"  Bromide  paper,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  writer  hopes 
to  be  able  to  make  further  experiments  in  this  direction. 

This  prepared  and  salted  paper  is  now  to  be  sensitized.  This  is  done  by 
floating  it  on  a  sensitizing  bath  composed  of  fifty  grains  each  of  silver  nitrate  and 
ammonium  nitrate  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  water.  This  bath  should  be  kept  slightly 
alkaline  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  silver  carbonate  (produced  by  add- 
ing a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  bath),  the  clear  superna- 
tant liquid  being  always  poured  or  filtered  off  from  the  precipitated  silver  carbon- 
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ate  before  the  bath  is  used.  The  paper  should  be  allowed  to  float  on  this  bath 
for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  three  in  summer,  five  in  winter,  and  then  hung 
up  to  drain  and  dry.  All  these  operations  must,  of  course,  be  performed  in  a 
darkened  room,  the  same  as  in  silvering  albumen  paper.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
the  sensitized  paper  must  be  fumed  with  ammonia  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  the 
fuming  box,  and  is  then  ready  to  print.  This  is  done  by  exposing  it,  under  the 
negative,  to  the  sun,  in  the  usual  printing  frame.  The  paper  prints  rapidly,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  frame  must  be  removed  to  a  dark  place  and  the  progress 
of  the  printing  inspected.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  process  over 
the  Bromide  process,  for  the  operator  can  see  just  what  he  is  doing,  and  can  at  any 
time  stop  the  printing  when  the  color  of  the  print  shows  it  to  have  gone  far 
enough.  The  prints  when  removed  from  the  printing  frame,  are  to  be  soaked  in 
a  bath  composed  of  acetic  acid  one  ounce,  water  one  pint,  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  then  this  poured  off  and  the  prints  washed  with  half  a  dozen  different 
changes  of  water,  until  nearly  all  the  free  silver  has  been  removed.  They  are 
now  ready  for  toning.  The  toning  bath  used  is  that  formulated  by  Dr.  K.  L. 
Wilson,  and  is  composed  as  follows: 

Acetate  sodium r,°  grains. 

Chloride  sodium °° 

Chloride  gold 4 

Nitrate  uranium 4 

Water. .  32  fluifl  ounces- 

'  neutralize  the  gold   and  uranium,  previously  dissolved   in  a  little  water,  with 
sufficient   bicarbonate    soda.      Before    using,    add    gold   to  renew  the   bath,  as 

necessary. '' 

The  prints  are  to  be  introduced  into  this  bath,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  proper  tone  is  reached,  the  dish  being  kept 
gently  in  motion  during  the  operation,  so  as  to  avoid  uneven  toning.  This  por- 
tion of  the  operation  requires  careful  watching,  as,  owing  to  the  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent character  of  the  paper  the  prints  tone  much  more  quickly  than  the  glossy 
albumen  prints.  A  few  minutes  is  amply  sufficient,  and  for  the  lighter  tones  of 
sepia  and  brown,  it  is  enough  to  but  dip  them  in  the  toning  bath  for  only  a  few 
seconds.  A  little  experience  will  soon  indicate  the  proper  length  of  time.  After 
removal  from  this  bath  they  are  to  be  rinsed  with  several  waters  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  fixing  bath.     This  is  best  made  as  folic 

Hyposulphite  sodium 2  ounces. 

Salt I  ounce. 

Bicarbonate  soda 

Water l  Pint- 

Any  of  the  ordinary  hypo  baths  used  for  fixing  prints  will  answer  equally  well, 
however.  The  prints  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  bath  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
then  removed,  well  washed  in  several  changes  of  water,  soaked  for  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  bath  of  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
hvpo,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  in  running  water  for  several  hours.  They 
are  now  finished,  and  can  be  dried  by  hanging  them  on  a  line  or  by  pressing 
them  between  blotters;  the  latter  is  best.  They  can  then  be  appropriately  trim- 
med and  mounted  as  desired.  The  writer  has  found  it  to  be  of  an  advantage  to 
render  them  more  pliable  by  dipping  them  in  a  io  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerine 
in  water  just  previous  to  drying  them.  They  dry  rather  more  slowly,  but  they 
mount  much  more  evenly  and  smoothly.   The  prints  which  I  now  have  the  pleas- 
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various  characters,  and  a,so  ^XtoTZj&TSTStS^  ^ 

S^^r'  range  °f  timS  and  t0ne  eff-  «A  *  beL^od  ucefj 
this  method  of  mat  pnnting, "  if  I  may  s0  term  it.  These  different  effeZ 
be  pro  need  by  a  little  study  of  two  particular  parts  of  thTproc^thf  PtZ 
and  the  toning.  Deep  printing  and  quick  toning  will  give  sepias  and  w 
deep  pnnting  and  long  toning  will  give  purples  Ind  blfcks  Ih  printinTand 
short  toning  will  give  light  sepia  tints,  and  hght  printing  and  Ion/, on t  *  will 
g  ve  cool  grays  and  slate  tints.      Various  intermediate  effects  betwe°el  these  can 

—  » » ♦ , — _ 

H7DE0XYLAMIME  AND  ITS  USE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  DEVELOPEB. 

BY  JAMES    H.    STEBBIXS,   Jr.,  S.  B.,  M.S. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.l 

Hydroxylase,  as  its  name  implies,  has  the  formula  OHNH.   ie    it  is  a 
combination  of  an  hydroxyl  (OH)  and  an  amido  group  (NH2)  *  h  was  T 

or  by  ^Sof^K^  T  "  redUCed  b>'  *in  and  Mrochloric  acid, 
or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  tin  and  ammonium  nitrate      Lossen 

lis tLZr    d  ^"^  ,b>'  P3SSing  3  CUrrem  °f  nitro^n  d^«  °v       « 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  causes  an  evolution  of  hydrogen 

*NO+3H,=.3[NHs(OH)] 

the  ct  on  oft  d- lCrnSHhe  nUriC  add  'S  rCdUCed  by  lhe  h>'dr°Sen  rcsu,ti^  from 
nasceni  staK  UP°n  ^  ^  ^'^  &  the"'  M  "  ~*  be  ->"  »  «f 

T,     ,    .        ,  HN0.,  +  3H2=2lI;,0+NII.,OH 

excess  of  alrtTinC  iV0'*"1  remains  in  '"eliquid  combined  with  an 
excess  or  act.  It  possesses  the  properties  of  an  energetic  base.  It  forms  definite 
sah.  with  acid,  and  can  I,  tegaided  as  ammonia  J*^  ^  J™^* 
OH  has  been  substituted  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  g      ' 

Ammonia.  ,,    , 

Hydroxylamine. 

/"  /OH 

V  N^l, 

\H 

bine^tfan  Of*  ^  **"  '"  *»"->  *— htained  always  com- 

,,fa^l|';':^:;;'|l;,:;;l;';l'1,'','l-ll'• *"•    *   -*W   ««  a  concentrated  solution 

•ait       hydroxylamme,  nitrogen  ts  disengaged  and  ammonia  is  formed 
n    ..       ,  3(NH  oil)  -N.+NH.H  |H,0 

J^JJ^  Parties  jus,  mentioned,  this  wonderful  compound  possesses 

pouIdrL1dTounhd3SCd!ed  "T  ;"  l"'"  "''  l-"-^—  "I-  organic  com- 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  this  body  is  its  great  reducing 
power.  As  a  reducing  agent,  it  is  eminently  fitted  for  technical  purposes.  U 
Luces  manganic  to  manganous  oxide,  and  can  therefore  be  used  to  obtain 
white  patterns  on  fabrics  dyed  with  manganese. 

In  photography  it  can  be  used  to  advantage,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
.hich  it  redu^chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  to  metallic  Silver  Forme *  he 
orice  of  this  article  was  so  high  that  it  debarred  its  use  as  a  developer.  It  can 
Tow  however  be  obtained  at  about  $7  per  pound,  so  that  the  cost  of  developing 

.ppearingin  Dinars  Journal,  ,887,  volume  265,  page  2,5,  »  which  he  st ongl> 
recommends  the  use  of  hydroxylamine  as  a  developer,  for  chloride  ana 
bromTe  of  silver  emulsions'and  also  gave  a  formula  which  he  claimed  wou.d 

lc"  lto  iff- » -  *  - •  -  6°  - of 

WaTmade  up  a  developer  according  to  this  formula,  and   much  to  my  disgust 
found  that  it  would  not  work.     The  trouble  I  experienced  was  blistering  of  the 
STs      In  fact  they  blistered  so  badly  that  all  those  I  experimented  upon  had 
S  be  thrown  away.     The  moment  I  saw  the  blistering,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 

of  ammonia,  ammonia  hydrate,  etc.,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  therefore  had  to 
Cu-  TX  attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  the  An^an 
jJ^VpI^:  ^  John  G.  Cassebaum,  ™^^^ 
ithor  recommends  pyro  to  be  used   in  conjunction  with  th     h^d  ^^^ 

At  first  sight  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  work,  but  nevertheless  I  tried  it,  and 

much  to  my  surprise  found  that  it  works  beautifully. 

The  formula  recommended  by  Cassebaum  is  as  follows: 

No.  i. 

60       grains. 
Hydroxylamine  chloride j       Qunce< 

Py^°    "      6       ounces. 

Water 

No.  2. 

.     \V2  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) 

.Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) ^  2 

Water 

To  develop  take  .  drams  of  No.  1  and  3  ounces  of  No.  2,  according  to  the 

^Lttur/ttTbove  formula  to  work  well,  but  prefer  the  following  one, 

as  it  is  easier  of  application: 
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Hydroxylamine  chloride 

Pyro 2   grams. 

Water '5 

ioo       " 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals)        *4  grams< 

Water 71 

1,000       " 

«  ;l:^;v: 4  c-c- of  No- x  and  6s  cc-  °f  n°-  *  -»*•  -  * 

The  advantages  of  this  developer  are  the  following:  It  has  wonderful  reduc- 
ing powers,  producmg  a  fine  steel  gray  effeet  or  eo.or,  and  may  be  used  over 
again  qurte  a  number  of  times.     I  have  developed  as  many  as  thirteen  n  gat ive 
wtth  one  mixture.    In  this  particular  it  resembles  hydroquinone.    As  far  as  speed 
is  concerned,  ,t  lies  between  the  usual  pyro  developer  and  hydroquinone  a   Tde 
velops  somewhat  slower  than  pyro  but  considerably  quickef  than  hydroquinone 
It  works  equal  y  as  well  upon  negatives  and  transparencies,  producing'"" soft 
images  perfectly  clear  in  the  shadows,  with  good  contrast  in  the  high  ithts 

i  Jnk  rf-vr wm  ask  m: why  k  is  that  this  devei°per  *»*  ™*«  ^  p.^ 

vli  h    V  ,anSW£r  tHiS  qUeSUOn  V6ry  easi'>'-   P^aIlic  acjd  «•  *  ^^tance 

h  ch  when  mso.ut.on,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  the  greatest  greed     n 

chani       m  dry  Stale  "  d°eS  n0t   keep   f°r  -length  of  time"  without 

In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  it  when  in  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  it 
a  reducmg  substance.   This  is  what  is  done  in  our  usual  developers,  and  the  ub 
s    nces  usually  used  are  sulphite  of  soda  and  sulphurous  acid.     It  may  incident- 

^rb^ that  the  stronger  sa,d  reducing  —  «&  £L 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  formula  just  given,  the  hydroxylamine  takes  the  place 
of  the  sulphite  of  soda,  and  being  such  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  it  not  on y 
preserves  the  pyro,  but  also  makes  its  reducing  powers  mlife,    „  two   " 

low    an 7  d°P!tg:;St'  "  ^^  ^  deVe'°Per  PerfeCtl>'  dear>  or  °^  *%>%  ye  - 
lowland  2d,  ,t  reduces  some  of  the  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  to  metallic 

The  reason,  therefore,  that  it  does  not  blister  the  plates  when  developing  is 
m  my  opinion,  because  the  greater  portion  of  its  available  power  is  used  in  Ve' 

Tble      ItTa°'  b^d  tha'  theref°re  "  haS  "0t  "«■*  ^  left  '-- th  s 

Z      At  T!     .       •  m,great  PSrt'  alS°  '°  thC  faCt  that  no  caustic  alkali  is 

Tt  ried   t  !'  er:,,tW°rkSWelUnd  *  stro"S>y  recommend  those  who  have 
not  tnea  it  to  make  the  experiment. 

A   HEW   TRANSPARENT   TILM. 

BY  F.    C.    BEACH. 
[Read  before  .he  Society  of  Amaleur  Photographers  of  New  York  ) 

WfTHiN  the  last  three  years  numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  furnish  to  the 
photographic  world  several  substitutes  for  glass  as  a  support  for  the  sensitve  film 
intended  to  be  equally  as  good,  extremely  light  and  non-breakable 

the™  f^   Papermade  translucent  with  castor  oil  extensively  used;  but 

hemussyand  troublesome  manipulation  overbalanced  its  other  desirable  qual- 

lt.«.  Succeeding  this  has  been  introduced  the  double  film,  on  a  paper  support  bv 
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means  of  which  the  negative  film  can  be  removed  and  transferred  from  the  paper 
to  glass  or  a  gelatine  skin,  after  development  and  fixing. 

Thus  though  the  manipulation  requires  more  practical  experience  than  when 
ordinary  paper  is  used,  a  flexible  film,  perfectly  transparent,  free  from  gram  and 

equal  to  glass,  is  obtained. 

It  would  seem  that  the  additional  operation  of  separat.ng  the  sensitized  film 
from  the  paper  support,  and  attaching  it  to  a  transparent  film  or  skin  of  tough 
gelatine,  might  be  avoided  by  coating  the  gelatine  skin  itself  with  the ^sensitive 
emulsion.     I  presume,  however,  this  has  been  thought  of  but  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  paper,  as  a  support,  is  perhaps  more  pliable  and  more  easily  coated 
M  any  rate,  the  transfer  process  seems  to  me  too  complicated  for  the  average 
amateur  to  easily  master,  and  one  which  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  employ,  un- 
less a  long  journey  in  a  foreign  country  is  to  be  undertaken,  when  it  ,s  necessary 
to  carry  and  have  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  material  having  the  least  posstble 
weight.     What  is  wanted  is  a  support  for  the  sensitive  film,  winch   shall  be  as 
light  as  paper,  transparent  as  glass,  resisting  the  action  of  water  and  other  acids 
and  alkalies  like  glass,  and  capable  of  retaining  its  original  s.ze  and  shape 
throughout  the  necessary  manipulations. 

Then    when  the  negative  is  developed  and  fixed,  it  is  precisely  as  if  on  glass, 
transparent,  quick  printing  and  non-breakable;  all  after  transferring  operauons 

^  A"  "his  direction  was  the  Woodbury  film,  which  I  exhibited  before 
this  society  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  The  support  employed  was  a  special  ih.n 
paper  treated  with  a  resinous  substance  to  make  it  transparent,  and  coated  on 
both  sides  with  gelatine  sensitive  emulsion.  The  film  was  quite  delicate  wh ,e„ 
wet,  and  easily  torn.  When  dry,  it  presented  a  peculiar  crinkled  or  wrinkled 
appearance,  which  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Last  fall  a  new  transparent  film,  based  on  the  invention  of  Francs  H  Froed- 
man,  a  chemist  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  introduced,  and  is  now  supplied  by  the 
Vergara  Film  Company,  of  London.  This  is  the  film  which  I  wish  to  exhibi 
and  explain  to  you  to-night,  samples  of  which  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  the 
company.  The  film  is  patented  in  England,  but  not  in  this  country,  so  far  a  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  hence  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  successfully 

made  here.  .  ,       .     ,      ,       „  r,. 

\n  extract  from  the  patent  says  that  the  best  gelatine,  either  the  hard  or  soft 
kind  is  used,  according  to  circumstances,  which  is  soaked  for  a  certain  time  in 
water  to  soften  it;  it  is  then  heated  on  a  water  bath,  having  additional  water 
added,  until  it  is  completely  dissolved.  Then  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
is  added  to  the  hot  solution,  and  also  certain  proportions  of  alcohol  and  glycerine, 
to  make  the  solution  flow  well  and  give  the  film  pliability. 

The  formula  which  works  well  is  as  follows  : 

,     .  .      ^  parts. 

Take  of  best  hard  gelatine Jtr  M 

6  per  cent,  solution  bichromate  of  potash 

A1?oho1 \    %  part. 

G1ycenne . .    24  parts. 

Water 

This  is  filtered  through  flannel  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 
The  film  is  prepared  on  a  glass  plate  treated  with  talc.  The  plate  is  first  coated 
with  enamel  collodion,  washed  and  drained,  then  coated  with  the  hot  bichromated 
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gelatine  solution,  on  a  leveled  marble  slab,  and  dried,  free  from  dust  at  a  tern 
perature  of  65  to  70  degrees  F.  In  place  of  collodion,  the  gelatine  may  be  put 
directly  on  the  glass  provided  a  rubber  edging  solution  is  used 

The  bichromated  plate,  when  dry,  is  next  exposed  to  sunlight  or  shade  until 
.t  .s  made  msoluble,  as  will  be  indicated  in  the  change  from  a  yellow  to  a  brown 
color;  it  is  then  washed  in  water  sufficiently  to  remove  any  soluble  bichromate 
salts  not  affected  by  exposure  to  light,  and  is  lastly  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  or  its  compounds,  which  bleaches  the  film  and  renders  it  more 
transparent.  When  sufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  the  plate  bearing  the 
film  is  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  until  no  more  acidity  is  perceptible 

When  thoroughly  dry,  the  film  is  next  coated  in  the  usual  way  with  the  sensi- 
tive gelatine  emulsion,  then  dried  and  stripped  from  its  glass  support  by  cutting 
around  the  edges.  The  film  may  be  made  in  long  lengths  suitable  for  the  roll 
nolaer. 

It  is  perfectly  smooth  and  flat,  and  looks  very  much  like  a  thin  glass  plate 
It  is  not  affected  by  hot  or  cold  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and 
alKahes.      The  patent  is  dated  May  3,   1887. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  film  is  virtually 
nothing  more  than  an  insoluble  gelatine  skin,  rendered  nearlv  colorless  by  sul- 
phurous acid,  coated  with  a  sensitive  emulsion. 

From  a  few  experiments  I  have  made  with  the  film  I  am  convinced  that  it 
can  be  treated  just  as  easy  and  certain  as  glass,  and  is  much  better  than  paper 
because  it  ,s  quite  tough,  like  leather,  and  will  not  tear.    I  have  discovered  that 
very  cold  weather  causes  the   film  to  curl  some  on  the  emulsion  coated  side 
white  in  a  temperature  of  60  or  70  degrees  F.  it  will  flatten  out  nearly  straight    ' 

1  use  the  film  on  an  ordinary  Eastman  carrier,  which  clamps  the  edges  down 
Hat  It  may  be  slid  in  an  ordinary  plate  holder  with  a  thin  plat,  at  the  back. 
lint  the  special  carrier  is  the  be»;. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  go.-med  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion 
put  on  it.  In  making  a  test  with  Wernerke'.  densitometer,  using  a  strong  potash 
deve  oper,  I  find  the  highest  number  registered  is  ,7,  while  a  Cramer  Opiate 

e  min  T      TK     Tt  ^^  *  "*  "^  'ime  to  the  Same  "evelope^  *>r 
five  minutes      The  highest  numbers  can  be  seen   by  holding  the  plate  or  film 

over  a  p.ece  of  white  paper.     Cramer's  plate  is,  therefore,  ahead  on  sensitiveness. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

SOMETHING   NEW 
Say  !   Have  you  seen  the  new  Transferrotype  ? 
rIhc  new  Trans'-what? 
Transferrotype. 
No.      What  is  it? 
Oh !  It's  a  picture  you  make  on  paper  and  then  afterwards  transfer  it  to- 

aboutw,?;       7      Understand-to  a  ferrotype  plate;  but  isn't    that   a  round- 
aoout  way  to  make  a  tin  type  ? 

Pshaw  !  It  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  any  tin  type  at  all 

Well,  where  does  the  Ferrotype  come  in  ? 

There  isn't  any  ferrotype  cither;  its  transfer-O-type      See  ' 

be  mot  «■£  What  "  ^  °  ***  *"'     "*  didn't  —  type 
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Of  course  it  would,  but  it  wouldn't  sound  quite  so  photograph*.  You  see, 
there  is  the  hieleotvpe  and  the  phototype  and  the  callo-type  and  the  ambro-type 
To  be  sure,  and    the  Albertotype  and  Megatotype  and  Woodburyotype  and 

Talbototype  and— 

Oh   hold  on  !    There  isn't  any  O  in  those  I  know. 

Isn't  there  ?  But  don't  they  seem  to  sound  photographic  ? 

Yes   they  do;  and  now  I   see  that  the  o's  in  those  I  mentioned  really  belong 
where  they  come  in,  as   a  terminal  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  word      Stupid 
iln  t  it?  I  never  looked  at  it  like  that  before.    It  seems  a  pity,  doesn't  rt,  to  spot! 
a  thing  by  giving  it  a  name  that  sounds  so  misleading  ? 

You  don't  know  what  the  object  may  be.  There  may  lurk  some  subtle 
diplllic  pohcyin  thatO-akind  of  sly  pandering  to  ^ofthe H»«» 
element  in  the  business.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  the  final  syllables  soon 
written  in  this  way-OType.     Just  think  of  it ! 

Ye,    I  do      But  how  about  the  German  element  in  the  business?     The)   are 

about  'ten  to  one  of  the  other,     Won't  that  kind  of  hurt  their  Teutonic  feeling 

That  is  rather  a  serious  consideration;  but  you  can't  please  everybody and 

it  pays  to  catch  even  a  small  minority  by  some  dodge  if  you  can  t  corral  the  whole 

"ST  "  tu'tsav,  this  thing  is  really  new,  isn't  it  ?     The  name  is  certainly 
It's  awful)  new.      Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  had  been  caught  by  putting  s  all 
on  its  tS  so  as  to  disguise  its  freshness.     I  don't  mean  the  name  but  the  process. 
K  did  "u  say  ? °Look  here  I   Have  you  ever  asked  that  question  of  anybody 
else  who  gives  you 'credit  for  being  posted  on  photographic  matters.' 

yZ  well!  don't  do  it  again,  or  you  will  lose  your  reputation  for  information 
lust  go  home  and    take   down    your  British  Journal.     Ihen  read  up  on   the 
Carbo°n  transfer  processes  and  you  will  soon  find  out  that  this  new  thing  ,s  old 
enough  to  know  better  than  to  trot  itself  out  under  such  a  nondescript  name. 

Thanks.     Good-bye '.  x 


Ta,  ta  ! 


AMERICAN  LANTERN  SLIDE  INTERCHANGE. 
Report  of  Conference  to  adopt  Regulations  for  Organization. 

and  propose  for  adoption  the  following  regulat.ons  : 

Name. 
The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  The  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 

chanSe'  Object. 

The  object  of  the  <«^™£%^^&3SA 

the  clubs  of  England.  Memberskip. 
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Y^rk  Th^  R  gi?hlrClub;  l^  SodHy  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
York  The  Brooklyn  Camera  Club;  The  Boston  Camera  Club  The  PittebuHh 
Amateur  Photographers'  Society;  The  Cincinnati  Camera  Ghib-  The  S     Louis 

TheZ^V™  PhrS™pheTS;  and  The  Chica?°  Lan"er„  S  de  Club 
I  he  membership  may  be  increased  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
he  members   of  the  Board  of  Directors.     Any  applfcant  for  membe™  p    Ll 
submit  with  its  application   a   set  of  not  less   than  fifty  slides   made  by   ,s  own 

Shiran  „otyrmber  °f  the  Im?f Mge  *****  t0  -thdraw  fromCmblr- 
ship  shall  notify  the  manager  on  or  before  the  20th  of  February  of  each  year. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Each  constituent  society  shall,  at  its  first   regular  meeting  jn  March    ,£89 
and  at  its  first  regular  meeting  in  January  of  each  yeTr  thereafter   elect'one  of 

BoaTofSreaors.'61^      ^  "T*  «*  ^  **'  ^nTa 

thereafter  thefilrH^f  %**,  '"V?,88'  and  °"  the  Ist  of  March  j"  every  year 
thereafter,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  organize  by  electing  either  at  a  meeting 

called  for  that  purpose  or  by  correspondence,  as  shall  be  deemed  best  a  ~e? 
bIToYKoT  Sha"  ,0gether  C°nSt,tUte  the  ExeCUtlV£  «i?S3d 
her  nfh!lHXef  "k^  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine  the  num- 
aTvstem  of  nil  COntnbuted  *>  ^  Interchange  each  year;  thev  shall  formutae 
a  system  of  rules  governing  the  progress  of  the  slides  accepted  for  the  Inter 
change,  and  shall  decide  how  the  slides  to  be  sent  abroad  are  to  be  chosen-  also 
how  the  foreign  slides  received  in  exchange  shall  be  divided  '         ' 

I  he  Committee  shall  issue  a  call  on  or  before  the  20th  of  May  of  each  year 

tSSKSKS  S  JtSSf  -  "*  && Z 

Jtoissisrsss ,mk  °''M  '■*■  **i»™«-  c„mmil„e.h.,i 

shaU  cease  *  "^  tW°  SUCCCSSive  >'ears  the  membership  of  th'at  society 

The  Committee  may  designate  some  topic  or  text  to  be  illustrated  bv  the  rari 

respecUvety  need  neces=a">>'  be  that  of  the  members  of  the  clubs 

Sizes,  Mais,  and  Labels 

sha,,1!!:  ta„?he%rtte°Pening  Sha"  n°teXCe0d  *  inches'  a»d  *•  ■*« 
ngh^"ndofrnetaSrOll0WS:|Th,e  »»9«*»«~   shall  be  placed  on   the 

Slides  and  Negatives. 

wbmutin7theVseameTnIh f  ^  K?  made  mUSt  be  the  work  °f  *e  member 
be  To  sta.fd  '  t,ie  S'lde  'S  "0t  aIso  the  membe^'s  work  it  must 
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Dues. 


Fach  society  shall   on  its  adoption  of  these   regulations,  pay  to  the  manager 
.Lacn  society  snail,  o  f  hand§  of  the  manager  shan 

S'cel  o  letthn  twit  five  dollars,  each  society  ^all  be  assessed  the  sum 
of  ten  dolkrs.  Each  society  shall  be  reimbursed,  from  the  funds  m  the  hands  of 
the  manager,  for  its  expenses  incurred  in  the  shipment  of  slides. 

Amendments. 
Suggestions  for   amendments  to  these  regulations  shall  be  made  in  writing 

"  ^SS^SSSSS^&^SSi  favor  by  the  ,5th  of 

^SS^^TJSS^S^  ^  -e  when  it  has  heen 

"*%  KSSfiS  fio7  2?SfiS  ^—ClXifherehy  designated  to 
carrfout  oTbehalf  of  the  societies  represented,  the  interchange ■  <* slides ,  no. ■  m 
progress/and    is  also   authorized    10  complete  the  organization  of  tins    Inter 

^Adopted  at  Philadelphia  this  twentieth  day  of  February,  a.  d.  .888. 

PHILADELPH1  »  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  ^  /(.  ^    ^.^ 

PHILADELPHIA  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUIL,  ;  ^.^ 
THE  SOCIETY  OP  AMATEUE  »**»"»,&£&  Umrtmt. 
THE  BROOKLYN  CAMEEA  CLUB,  ^   ^^  ^   ^^ 

THE  BOSTON  CAMEEA  CLUB,  ^   ^.^  ^^  ^ 

THE  PlT-rSBUEGH  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  toCWTT^  ^  ^ 

The  Cincinnati  Camera  Clob,  ^    ,f  /f  £l[y 

The  St.  Lou,s  Association  op  Amateu^Photographers,^ 
The  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club,  ^^  ^. 


OUE  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  handsome  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the  Blllet.x  has  been ^specially 
soared  for  us  by  Sarony,  the  well-known  photographer  of  New  York,     it 
Pne Xs  to  say  that  it  is  a'gem  of  photographic  art    there  is  nothing  that ^eave 
the  stndio  of  this  painstaking  artist  that  is  unworthy  of  the  renown  he  ha    a 
ained      In  the  particular  line  of  work  of  which  we  give  an  example,  there* 
probably  no   other  man    in   America   that   has   done   so    much   and   ach.eved 
P    h  undoubted  success.     There  is  probably  no  single  actor  or  actress  o >on - 
nence  that  has  visited  New  York  City  that  Sarony  has  not  obtained  a ^  negame  of 
and  such  a  negative  as  will  at  once  be  character^  and  *^  J'C™™£ 
the  example  we  give  as  onr  illustration  to  all  our  readers  as  a  study  »  pa. 

ticular  phase  of  photographic  art. 

All  communications  for   «Tii7^^.^2("  * 
.Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,  to  1nsure  the,  pubhcakon  at  that  tme. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 

CONVENTION    ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  committee  landed  in  Minneapolis,  Tanuarv  soth  ai-fi  v  m  RlMrt^i  i 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  Mr.  Rugg,  JSfi  to  Mr  W  H  Tacobv's 
office,  from  whence  the  four  proceeded  to  Mr.   C.  M  Palme's  office     he  said 

Jten^ )h  o'r  ^  &K  ^£^AS& 
ing  reasons:  unless  the  Art  and  Merchants'  Departments  shouM  be  c  o  edead  ™ 
till  noon,  the  attendance  on  its  meetings  would  be  too  mea're  to  fustifv  such 
arrangements;  and  the  committee  did  not  care  to  take leTespons/b "li  v  o a7 
suming  the  assent  of  all  concerned  to  such  arrangements  'eblJ°nSlb"lty  °f  aS' 
At  the  appointed  time  the  Exposition  Building  was  reconnoitred  and  the 

oTwr i0™  °f  'T*  tHe  frt  ga"er^  fixed  "P°n  as  'he  best  for  our  purposes   alt 
ot   which  were  subsequently  secured.  u»  purposes,  an 

„«  T!le  C'e,e°ates  ^turned   and  parted  with  Mr.  Palmer,  with  an  agreement  to 
meet  the  Directorate  at  ro  30  next  day.     The  rest  of  the  afternoon  waf consumed 

pose TV^T°Iy-  f -iCh  iS  bad'r  Mghted'  leaks>  and  too  smaH  for  cTpur- 
poses.      The  skating  rink  is  twice  as  large,  but  other  objections  lie  aeain«  if  h. 

left'usti  7'rr  and.carPen'CT  bllls  ™uId  eat  like  a  cancer  oChnXt 
left  us  but  the  Exposition  Building  and  awaiting  the  meeting  of  the  Direc  ora7e 
I  he  next  morning  was  used  in  visiting  the  hotels  to  secure  recced  rates 
Rooms  and  meals  can  be  had  ranging  from  $:.25  to  $3  50  ne  day  Hotel 
omnak  ?,Catl°nS  "'I!  buS  Subsecluen"y  Polished  with  railed  ratos  in  the 
ou  T'o  '„  „,'  'S  ?,Ted  ,a'  eVefy  Hve  Photographer  (that  means  all  who  attend 
our  (  onventions)  takes  at  least  one  of  our  periodicals  and  that  all  necessary  in- 
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building  committees,  with  instructions  to  report  that  evening  at  5. 30  which  was 

ZimTher™abovs »  fn  bo'thTde^are  enthusiastic  over  the  Convention,  and  will  pull 

drowning.  mlKniiar  enersr  results   from  the  air, 

They  say  this  mixture  of  nervous  and  muscular  ener&> 

which  is  saturated  with  champagne  and  ™.  measure_ 

building  and  data  for  use  of  the  journals. bei 

ss  v^rnttesffiiKssk-  or  two 

Everybody  wears  furs.      It   has  been  predicted  S        and  ^  ^^ 

more  the  Mmnesotians  will be  bo m  « .th  theft, r  om  has  deUvered 
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grew  to  be  a  serious  business.   Nevertheless  the  coat  must  be  found,  for  no  brook- 
ing a  soul  passionately  intent  on  an  object  to  be  achieved.     A   last    Wess  the 

?£,      f°f f^-and  °v.ther  thingS  t0  meet  the  absorbinS  desir^  the  coawa    found 
that  satisfied  his  aesthetic  eye  and  fitted  his  broad  back.     The  coat  waTdonned 
etc.,  and  he  strode  forth  like  a  Tartar  or  a  Viking  king.     The  armature  of  fur 
about  his  neck  seemed  to  complete  the  circuit  of  positiveg  and  negatfve  eleccric  tv 

wit  2  ,      K /  the  Mi?neS°ta  atmosPhe--  -d  he  cavorted  up  the  s  reel 
with  the  combined  energy  of  an  engine  and  snow-plow.      It  is  said  the  modified 

lTththefCtri7^intM  T1^  fluid  is  the  1-^vhich  connects  the  p^ychfcal 
with  the  animal  life      Now  the  electrical  lights  of  the  North  rise  to  the  zenith  of 
Minneapolis,  and  then  darkingly  drop  their  mysterious  fruitage  to  the  earth  be 
neath.     It  was  not  ced    too,  that  each  individual  hair  of  mustache  turned  up  Us 

when 2lC  'ke  dKUCkS  V  Sh°Wer'  t0  Catch  this  cosmic  ok»*     aS  of 

which  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  "  boys  "  to  go  up  this  summer  and  store  up  in 

&^K1Srp^  £  SUrPbS  "**  *"**  '^  '«*  ^enc^a 
Our  work   being  done,  and  accompanied   by  Messrs.  Brush    Peck    and  the 

cZ I  I6''   ,  I  6  f111'  We  departed  at  73°  PM'  Thu^y>  for  Chicago,  whence 
Carhs  e  turned  his  face  eastward,  and  the  writer  home  to  paddle  his  canoe  wUh 
a  photographic  business  at  one  end  and  the  secretary's  office  at  the  other 
Indianapolis,  February  n,  1888.  w.   H    Potter. 

THE  GLASGOW  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Having  been  appointed  a  Corresponding  Member  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  above  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  open  from  May  to 
October,  1888,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  as  manv  examples  of  artistic  photo- 
graphs as  possible,  representative  of  the  work  of  Americans,  and  appeal  to  amateur 
and  professional  photographers  to  send  me  as  early  as  possible  before  March  zoth 
mounted  and  framed,  or  instead,  unmounted  prints  of  such  subjects  as  will  be 
interesting  in  a  foreign  country.  Transparencies  will  also  be  received.  Particu- 
lars as  to  the  title,  plate,  lens,  size  of  stop,  developer  employed  or  process  used 
and  price  asked  for  copies,  in  case  they  can  be  furnished,  should  accompany  the 
prints.  Expenses  of  postage  or  transportation  will  be  borne  by  the  Exhibition 
authorities.     I  will  send  blank  forms  to  all  applicants 

March  '•  l888-  F.  C.  Beach, 

361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCE-PHOTOGBAPHIC  SECTION. 
To  the  Editor  0/  Anthony's  Bulletin. 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Science  will  organize 
Tuesday  evening,  March  13,  ,888,  at  their  rooms  in  Warner  Institute,  Willoughbv 
avenue  and  Broadway.  The  Committee  on  Organization  report  that  they  are 
highly  encouraged  by  the  number  of  applications  received,  and  hope  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  photography  in  this  section  of  the  city,  and  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  privileges  offered  them,  will  be  prompt  in  sending  their  names  to  the 
becretary.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  make  the  section  a  working  sec- 
tion in  every  respect,  and  each  member  of  it  can  secure  a  practical  chemical 
knowledge  of  photography  if  he  so  desires. 

All  T!T-  dUr,Wm   ^  n0minal      InUiati0n'  *';  m°nthly  dues>  ti,  in  advance. 
All  are  invited  to  meeting  of  above  date.        A.  A.  Cardwell,  Secretary, 

15  Lawton  street. 
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McMICHAEL'S  LATEST  PRIZE. 
Mr  H  McMichael,  the  well-known  photographer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
added  another  laurel  to  his  already  full  wreath  of  honors.  We  have  just  heard 
that  he  obtained  an  extra  silver  medal,  as  a  first  prize  for  pictures  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India,  held  at  Calcutta  last  month, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Dufferin,  the  Viceroy.  We  must  congratulate  Mr 
McMichael  on  his  well-earned  success  and  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  plates  that  took 
the  negatives.  


DALLMEYER'S  PATENT  PORTRAIT  LENSE3. 
We  receive  so  many  queries,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  notches  and  pin 
on  the  rear  end  0f  my  3  B  (or  3  A )  Dallmeyer?"  that  we  publish  this,  hoping  t 
w  11  exnLTn  sufficiently  Mr.  Dallmeyer  says:  "The  construction  of  the  lens  is 
such  that  with  th  posterior  lens  of  the  back  combination  screwed  home,  he 
ndex  pointing  zero,  it  produces  the  sharpest  possible  picture  of  objects  situated 
n  onePpTneng  Then,  o>  unscrewing  the  posterior  cell  a  turn  or  parts  o  a £r„ 
the  previous  intensely  sharp  definition  becomes  modified,  I.  e  the  contrast  ot 
excesive  sharpness  in  one  plane,  compared  with  great  want  of  sharpness  in  other 
planes  is  balanced,  producing  the  impression  of  a  general  distribution,  or  depth 
of  focus;  and  this  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  screwing  Nothing 
has  been  sacrificed  in  securing  this  new  power,  and  it  can  be  used  or  not  at  the 

WiU"  Thhues0aPesmall'portrait,  intended  for  subsequent  enlargements,  must  be  per- 
fectly and  uniformh  sharp.  In  this  case  the  lens  should  be  used  intact,  when  the 
definite  surpa^s'that  of  the  old  foim  of  portrait  lens,  and  bears  enlargement  up 
to  life  size  If,  however,  it  is  required  to  produce  a  larger  picture  direct  with  the 
same  lens  the,  the  posterior  lens  may  be  unscrewed  just  so  much  as  tends  to  a 
general  harmony  of  definition.     The  amount  of  unscrewing  being  once  recorded, 

^%fi£Z£»£2i  advantageous  use  of  the  lens,  it  may  be  stated  fcat 
for  standing  figures,  card  or  cabinet  size-subject  at  a  distance  of  20  feet-t he 
ens  should  be  used  intact  ;  and  then,  as  the  picture  is  taken  on  the  larger  scale 
or  as  the  subject  approaches  the  lens,  the  posterior  cell  should  be  unscrewed  in 
rhe proportion  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  for  every  foot  of  approach  of 

SU    "Important  Noth.—  Unscrew  first  and  focus  afterwards." 

The  forUing  has  been  put  so  clearly  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  add  and 
to  those  Save  never  used  the  "  Diffusion  of  Focus  "on  their  lenses  (A  B 
and  D  Series)  they  will  do  well  to  test  them  according  to  directions  given  On 
account  ohei  lower  price,  many  purchase  and  use  lenses  of  the  aplana  ,c 
order,  such  as  Dallmeyer^  Rapid  Rectilinear,  etc.,  but  a  comparison  be  ween  the 
results  will  show  how  vastly  superior  are  the  productions ,  of  the  portrait  tense  , 
and  where  the  gallery  admits,  the  D  series  is  specially  recommended.  I  here su 
nothn-  that  a  Rapid  Rectilinear  will  do  in  the  gallery  that  cannot  be  done 
"rith  the  D  lens,  and  effects  can  be  produced  with  the  D  lens  that  cannot  with 
the  former.  The  publishers  0/ the  Bulletin. 

Appropriate  for  the  Vestibule. -Deacon  (To  Country  Minister)-!  though 
it  best  to  order  a  sign  to  be  hung  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  Mr.  Goodman. 

Country  Minister-A  very  good  idea,  deacon;  a  very  good  idea.  I  ve  oftei 
thought  myself  that  "Welcome,  Stranger"  or  something  of  that  sort  would  b. 
appropriate.     What  sign  did  you  select? 

Deacon-Well-er-I  ordered,   Keep  your    eye  on   your   overcoat— M 

York  Sim. 
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BOSTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
A  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held 
on  February  6th,  the  President,  GEORGE  E. 
Cabot,  in  the  chair. 

Two  active  and  one  associate  members  were 

admitted. 

The  accommodations  of  the  club  having 
proved  inadequate,  it  was  voted  to  secure  an 
additional  room  for  a  library  and  reading 
room.  This  has  since  been  secured  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  middle  of 
March. 

It  was  also  voted  to  increase  the  limit  of 
membership  from  90  to  no,  also  to  increase 
the  admission  fee  fn,m  $2  to  $5  when  the  latter 
limit  shall  have  been  reached. 

On  the  13th  inst.  a  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  slides  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Club. 

They  were  very  much  admired  and  showed 
a  marked  improvement  over  the  contribution 
frf  List  year. 

Alter  the  Cincinnati  slides  had  been  shown, 
the  slides  from  the  field-day  negatives  in  com- 

,itl""  for  the  Ripley  prize,  offered  by  Mr. 
George  II.  Ripley,  were  shown. 
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Messrs.  E.  F.  Wilder,  J.  G.  Hubbard  and 
H.  J.  Latimer  were  appointed  judges  of  the 
competition,  and  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  H 
N.  Sweet,  who  used  the  Ripley  transparency 
plate.  ' 

On  the  20th  inst.,  in  spite  of  a  severe  rain 
storm,  a  large  company  assembled  at  the 
rooms  to  listen  to  a  "Practical  Talk  on  Emul- 
sion and  Plate-making,"  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Fowler. 

The  process  selected  for  exemplification  was 
the  one  known  as  the  boiling  process,  as  by 
this  plates  of  any  desired  rapidity  may  be- 
made. 

The  formula  was  as  follows,  viz. : 
Solution   A. 

Bromide  of  potassium 84  grains. 

Iodide  of  potassium 4       << 

Muriatic  acid j  drop# 

Gelatine 3^  grains. 

Water  (distilled) 4  ounces. 

Solution  B. 

Nitrate  silver I08  grains. 

Water  (distilled) 2  ounces. 

Solution  C. 

Gelatine  (hard) 100  grains. 

Water  to  cover  used  merely  to  soften 
the  gelatine. 

Mr.  Fowler  conducted  all  the  operations  of 
emulsion  making,  the  mixing,   boiling,  wash- 
ing, coating  of  plates  and  paper  in  full  view 
and  the  "talk  "  will  doubtless  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  those  present. 

1  •  F.  Wilder, 

Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

tNFORM  \i    Ml  1  riNG,    FEBR1  ARY  15,  1888. 

Fresident].  B.  Gardner  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  introduced  Mr.  G.  D.  Milburn,  who  oc- 
cupied the  entire  evening  in  demonstrating  the 
film  negative  and  transferrotype  processes. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  M.lburn's  remarks  was  to- 
show  the  advantages  of  these  processes  over 
others  now  in  common  use.  Their  extreme 
Simplicity  and  reliability  and  the  brief  time  re- 
quired in  learning  the  details  essential  to  suc- 
cess. "To  field  photographers,"  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  said,  "film  photography  with  its  latest 
improvements  was  a  great  saving  of  material, 
apparatus  and  labor.  For  example,  a  gross  o'f 
glass  plates  (>.US.l  when  packed  would  weigh 
at  least  76  lbs.      The  same  size  and  number  of. 
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films,  3  J  lbs.     Hence   a  saving   in   weight  of 
material  72$  lbs.  The  filling  of  one  half  a  dozen 
holders  for  the  above  number  of  plates  would 
require  more  than  double  the  time  required  for 
changing  the  spools  of  paper  required  ;  and 
hence  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor.  There 
was  also  time  saved  in  the  development  of  the 
films,    as    quite    a    large  number    could    be 
handled   at    the   same  time  ;    whereas   glass 
negatives  required   to    be    developed  singly. 
Thus  the  most  tedious  part  of  negative  mak- 
ing was  greatly  abbreviated  and  the  time  thus 
gained  was  more  than  sufficient  for  stripping 
and  transferring  the  films.     It  only  remained, 
therefore,  for  the  outdoor  photographer  to  say 
whether  he    would    undertake    to  learn  the 
simple   details    of    manipulation  required    to 
avail    himself  of    the    advantages   of    "  film 
photography  "  and  relieve  himself  of  the  most 
disagreeable  features  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  or  whether  he  would  continue 
to  consume   his   strength   and  time   in  unre- 
munerative  labor. 

Mr.  Milburn,  in  his  demonstrations,  was 
clear  and  precise  in  explaining  every  detail 
essential  to  success ;  and  not  only  showed  by 
examples  of  his  work,  made  in  the  presence  of 
his  auditors,  the  capabilities  of  the  processes 
under  consideration,  but  also  proved  his  apti- 
tude for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  strictest  attention  was  observable  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening,  and  at  the  close,  Mr. 
Milburn  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  clever 
and  instructive  demonstrations  and  talk. 


No.  2. 

Red  prus.  potash 5  grains. 

Water «  ounce- 

Use  equal  parts. 
The  old  toning  bath  can  be  saved  and  used 
again  if  not  exhausted. 

The  bleaching  and  redeveloping  of  bromide 
prints  was  the  subject  announced  for  the  next 
meeting,  March  13th. 

Yours  truly, 

Milton  B.  Punnet  i, 

Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  ROCHES- 
TER ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
Regular  Meeting,  February  28, 1888. 

To  say  that  the  members  of  the  section  who 
witnessed  the  demonstration  of  the  toning  of 
bromide  prints  with  uranium  nitrate  by  Presi- 
dent Croughton  were  pleased  with  the  result, 
would  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  pleasure  and  surprise  they  experi- 
enced. Starting  with  the  rich  black  of  the 
bromide  print,  he  produced  any  tone  between 
that  and  a  brick  red,  being  just  the  reverse  of 
the  colors  obtained  in  toning  albumen  paper. 
Some  fine  transferrotype  prints  were  also 
toned  with  it. 

The  formula  used  was  as  follows: 

No.  1. 

Uranium  nitrate 5  grains. 

Water I  °unce- 


CHICAGO  LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 

The  February  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Architectural  Sketch  Club  at  the 
Art  Institute,  February  21,  1888. 

President  NlCOL  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Charles  H.  Could  was  unani- 
mously elected  Treasurer  in  place  of  Mr.W.  B. 
Shufeldt,  resigned.  The  club  then  listened  to 
the  communication  from  Director  Bullock,  of 
the  International  Lantern  Slide  Exchange. 
The  committee  reported  that  the  matter  of 
sending  a  delegate  to  the  conference  had  been 
duly  considered,  but  it  was  found  impractica- 
ble to  send  one,  but  they  had  replied  as  follows: 
"Could  not  send  delegate,  but  we  are  in  full 
sympathy  with,  and  will  co-operate  in,  the 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged."— Chicago 
Lantern  Slide  Club. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  given  a  place 
in  the  records  of  the  club.  Nine  new  applica- 
tions for  membership  were  read  to  be  voted 
upon  next  meeting.  Some  discussion  followed 
as  to  an  increase  in  the  initiation  fee  in  view 
of  the  activity  shown,  and  in  anticipation  of 
furnishing  new  quarters,  but  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Council  for  report  at  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Harley  then  entertained  the 
club  with  a  neat  and  very  practical  demonstra- 
tion in  mounting  lantern  slides.  The  lights 
were  then  turned  out  and  the  lantern  took  its 
part  in  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  R.  Burger  showed  some  beautiful 
comparisons  of  development  with  dry  pyro 
and  with  hydroquinone,  both  of  these,  in  his 
hands,  had  resulted  in  fine  clear  work,  and  in 
explanation  of  his  dry  pyro  work,  he  stated 
that  he  always  used  fresh  sulphite  solution 
and  found  no  trouble  in  obtaining  clear,  bright 
positives. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Norton  had  a  very  fine  collection 
of  hydroquinone  developed  slides. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bicknell,  some  excellent  work 
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-with  oxalate;  and  Mr.  Burn  ham  showed 
some  of  his  pyro  work  in  positives,  hard  to  be 
excelled.  Mr.  Burnham  is  rather  partial  to 
pyro,  and  stated  that  his  experience  satisfied 
him  that  a  developer  good  for  negatives  gave 
equally  good  positives.  Mr.  Douglass  had 
some  fine  slides  developed  with  hydroquinone; 
also  some  made  with  transferrotype  paper. 
He  stated  that  in  using  hydroquinone  he  adds 
to  the  positive  work  a  few  drops  more  of 
"bromide  solution,  than  in  negative  work. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
men who  had  so  pleasantly  entertained  them, 
also  to  their  fellow  member,  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Irwin,  for  his  highly  interesting  lecture  on 
Japan,  as  he  found  it  on  his  trip  around  the 
world,  the  club  adjourned. 

W.  A.  Morse, 

Seer  eta  ay. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 
Regular  Meeting,  January  io,  1888. 
{Continued.) 

Dr.  Piffard— I  second  that  motion,  and  I 
nominate  Mr.  Newton  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

.The  President—  Gentlemen,  it  is  moved  that 
we  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  which 
you  will  understand  will  open  the  question  up 
to  a  fair  discussion.  The  object,  I  presume,  is 
to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  amendment  and  to  be  able  to  come  to  a 
more  satisfactory  or  more  rapid  conclusion. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  nominate  Mr.Newton  chair- 
man  of  the  committee. 

Which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Newton  then  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Newton -This  position  is  a  little  unex- 
pected, gentlemen,  and  whatever  duties  will 
devolve  upon  me,  I  shall  perform  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  I  hope  it  will  meet 
your  approval.  Now,  gentlemen,  to  busi- 
ness. 

Dr.  PlFFARD— I  move  the  adoption  of  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  1,  which  provides  that  the  name 
of  this  organization  shall  be  The  New  York 
Camera  Club. 

Mr.  STEBBINS— I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman— &  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  the  name  of  this  organiza- 
tion he  changed,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  known 
as  The  New  York  Camera  Club.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ? 

Mr.  CANFIELD-Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  to 
■W  that  this  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  change 


for  the  society  to  make.  This  society  has  had 
a  career  of  several  years-I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  many,  but  it  has  won  an  honorable 
name  and  place  among  societies  of  this  and 
other  countries,  and  a  change,  without  any  dis- 
grace having  fallen  on  the  society,  it  seems  to 
me  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  going  back  on  our 
record.  It  invalidates  whatever  has  been  done 
in  the  past  to  a  certain  extent.  It  makes  all 
the  diplomas  and  everything  of  that  sort  that 
has  been  issued,  the  acts  of  a  defunct  organi- 
zation, and  for  my  part  I  shall  vote  aglinst 
the  change  of  name. 

The  Chairman— Is  there  anything  further? 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

A  Member—  What  is  the  object  of  the  Doc- 
tor in  proposing  a  new  name,  and  what  is  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  ? 

Dr.  Piffard-I  will  answer  the  question 
which  the  gentleman  propounded.  I  have 
heard  of  only  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  pre- 
fer the  old  name,  while  almost  everyone  I  have 
heard  speak  of  it  prefer  the  new  one;  and  that 
is  one  object  in  changing  the  name.  The 
change  did  not  originate  with  me. 

Mr.  Beach— You  proposed  it  as  an  amend- 
ment ? 

Dr.  Piffard— Yes,  sir.  The  present  name 
is  a  long  and  objectionable  one.  It  is  certain- 
ly long,  and  it  is  objectionable  to  a  great 
many.  It  is  objectionable  to  me  personally, 
and  it  is  objectionable  to  many  others.  I  do 
not  see  that  any  of  our  acts  are  invalidated  by 
a  change  of  name,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any 
diplomas  that  have  been  granted  by  the  so- 
ciety in  the  years  gone  by  become  worthless 
on  that  account.  I  believe  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  a  large  majority— whether  two-thirds  we 
will  presently  see— that  the  name  should  be 
changed  from  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers, which  is  generally  abbreviated  in 
the  communications  sent  here  into  "SOAP." 
A  great  many  of  the  members  seem  to  prefer 
the  name  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club  to 
the  old  name. 

Mr.  Beach— I  hold  that  the  name  is  a  good 
name,  and  it  is  a  scientific  name;  it  is  an  ex- 
pressive name,  and  it  is  far  more  distinctive 
of  the  character  of  the  society  than  the  New 
York  Camera  Club.  And  furthermore,  there 
are  a  great  many  other  camera  clubs  in  the 
country,  and  what  is  the  use  of  this  society  be- 
coming a  common  club,  or  rather,  assuming 
a  name  which  is  so  common  throughout  the 
country?  I  maintain  that  we  should  hold 
on  to  our  name. 

Mr.  FiuSBiE-But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  name 
of  Camera  Club  is  held  by  a  large  number  of 
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clubs  throughout  the  country.  There  are  a 
great  many  clubs  in  England  by  that  name 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  our  association 
is  about  the  only  prominent  association  that 
does  not  have  that  name.  Now,  before  long 
there  will  be  a  league  formed  of  the  various 
clubs,  and  it  seems  as  though  it  were  perfectly 
just  and  right  that  this  society  should  not 
keep  out  in  the  cold,  but  that  it  should  assume 
the  same  characteristic  name  as  the  principal 
societies  throughout  the  world,  and  be  one  of 
the  family.  What  is  more,  as  Dr.  Piffard 
stated  a  few  moments  ago,  there  is  hardly  a 
member  that  can  give  the  right  name  of  this 
society. 

Mr.  SIMPSON— Mr.  Chairman:    Mr.  Frisbie 
made  a  point  when  he  said  the  name  was  too 
long,  and  for  that  reason  we  ought  to  change 
it.     Now,  we  have  a  number  of  very  promi- 
nent concerns  in  this  city  with  fully'as  long  a 
name,  who  prosper  better  than  we  do.       For 
instance,  there  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;    The    Planners'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  ;    The    Society    for    the    Prvention 
of    Cruelty   to   Animals  ;    The   German    and 
American  Real  Estate   Title    and    Guarantee 
Company  ;    The   Real  Estate  Exchange   and 
Auctions  Rooms,  Limited;   and   they   all   live- 
under  their  own  roofs,  and  they  seem  to  pros- 
per, and  it  has  never  struck  the  minds  of  it- 
members  that  the  name  should  be  shortened. 
Now,  take  some  of  the  photographic  societies 
for  instance.     The  Montreal  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  The  Pacific  Coast  Photo- 
graphic Association;  those  are  as  long  as  ours. 
I  have  just  one  more  word  to  say.    Suppose, 
for  instance,  you  had  a  daughter  and  she  bore 
the  name  of  Mary   Ann,  but  your  neighbors 
also   had    daughters    and   they    called    them 
Bridget.    Should  I  say  to  my  daughter,  "Mary 
Ann,  your  name  is  too  long.     My  neighbors 
call  their  girls  Bridget,    and  I  suppose  I  will 
have  to  call  you  Bridget,  too."  (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman— \i  we  propose  to  make 
any  progress  here  and  get  through  with  this 
business  it  will  not  be  permissible  for  one 
person  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  more 
than  once.  If  we  proceed  this  way  we  will 
never  get  through. 

Mr.  Bussing— Instead  of  calling  this  society 
the  New  York  Camera  Club,  suppose  we  call 
it  the  Camera  Club  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Granger— Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  change  of  name 
of  this  society,  I  have  opposed  it  as  an  officer 
of  the  society,  and  I  oppose  it  as  a  member  of 
the  society,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole.     The  name  of  the  society  is  a 


good  one.  It  is  not  too  long,  and  it  is  one  by 
which  we  have  been  known  for  years,  under 
which  we  have  grown  to  fame  and  worth,  and 
it  seems  to  me  wrong  for  us  to  adopt  another 
name.  The  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  name  are  trivial  and  unworthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  body  of  representative  men 
and  women  that  compose  the  Society  of  Ama- 
teur Photographers  of  New  York.  It  is  a  good 
name.  It  is  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  verily 
believe  it  is  good  enough  for  all  the  older 
members  of  the  society,  and  I  think,  if  due 
consideration  is  given  to  it,  that  the  members 
who  are  in  favor  of  a  change  will  conclude 
that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  the  old  name  is 


one  which  should  be  retained.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  adoption  of  a  new  name,  and  I 
hope  that  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  this 
association  at  heart,  will  join  with  me  in  voting 
against  any  change  of  name  of  the  society. 

Dr.  HAOER—  Mr.  Chairman:  If  we  change 
the  name  of  the  society,  another  society  will 
be  at  liberty  to  come  in  and  take  our  old  name, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  all  the  fame  that  we 
have  earned  up  to  this  present  time  will 
naturally  fall  to  the  new  society. 

Mr.  SPAULDING— Mr.  President:  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  this   movement  at 
all.     I  come  from   afar  oft  on  Orange  Mount, 
ain,  above  the  smoke  and   stir   of  this  dense 
spot  of  land  called  New  York,  and  I  was  quite 
surprised  a  few  days  ago  to  get  this  copy  of 
the  Constitution.     There   are   a  great   many 
things  in  it  which  met  my  hearty  commenda- 
tion, but  I  cannot  approve  of  the  change   of 
name  that  has  been   suggested.     I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  many  of  the  meetings  it  is 
true,  but  have  not  lost  my  interest  in   the  so- 
ciety, as  one  of  the  charter  members  who  met 
in  a  room  on  Broadway  to  organize  it,  which 
seems  to  me  ten  years  ago.  I  have  some  pride 
in  the  matter,  and  I  see  that  some  of  the  old 
members  feel  in  the  same  way  I  do  about  this 
matter.    Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  the  name  which  we  now  have  is  very 
long;  on  the  other  hand,  to  my  taste  I  should 
prefer  a  little  variety.     Yesterday,  in  looking 
over  the  names  of  societies  in  the  Photographic 
Tunes,  I  noticed  that  there  were  nine  in  a  list 
of  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  that  had  this  com- 
mon designation  "  The  Camera  Club."  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  name  is  rather   stale 
and  outworn.     It  seems  to  me  we  might  find 
a  designation  which- would  be  more  individual, 
or,  rather,  that  would  have  more  individuality 
about  it.     It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  do  any 
better  than  to  retain  the  old  name  even  if  the 
old    name   is    somewhat   inconvenient.     The 
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words  "Camera  Club''  are,  to  my  ear,  eu- 
phonious, and  they  sound  well.  I  have  no  ob- 
jections to  the  words,  themselves  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  a  history  behind  us  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  or  to  diminish  in  any  re- 
spect. I  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  title 
of  our  club,  the  Society  of  New  York— (here 
the  speaker  paused— Laughter)  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  such  a  long 
name,  I  think  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  speak 
the  full  name  of  this  or  any  other  society.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  societies  by 
short  cuts,  and  why  not  do  it  in  this  case  ? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  foolish  to  set  all'our 
friends  here  and  our  friends  abroad  explain- 
ing  for  the  next  six  months  to  each  other  that 
this  new  society  with  a  new  name  is,  after  all, 
the  same  identical  thing  as  the  old  society  that 
we  belong  to.  And  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  a  reputation  that  we  are  proud  of.  It 
seems  to  ,  me  we  can  speak  the  name  easily 
enough.  It  seems  to  me  the  name  means  a 
good  deal  to  us  now.  We  have  a  reputation 
which  we  are  proud  of,  and  we  ought  to  do 
all  we  can  to  keep  that  name. 

Mr.  ATKINSON— As  one  of  the  old  charter 
members,  and  being  very  much  interested  in 
the  society,  I  say  that  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  change  of  name.  The  old  name  is  a 
long,  rambling,  bungling,  hard-to-be-remem- 
bered  name,  and  we  have  had  two  distinctive 
instances  here  this  evening  of  gentlemen  who 
have  tried  to  call  off  the  name  and  have  made 
a  signal  failure  of  it.  As  to  any  prestige  we 
have  won,  there  is  no  fear  of  losing  that.  We 
can  make  a  greater  name  for  the  Camera 
Club  than  the  old  name  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  MALI— Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  camera  clubs  of  the  country.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  those  camera  clubs  contain 
professional  photographers  or  not,  and  if  they 
do,  and  we  should  change  our  name  to  the 
Camera  Club,  would  not  that  fact  be  a  disa- 
greeable one  ?  Now,  when  we  have  a  joint 
exhibition  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  per- 
haps deceiving  the  people  if  we  had  in  our 
club  professionals.  Would  we  ourselves  like 
to  compete  with  professionals? 

Dr.  PlFFARD-I  would  like  to  remind  the 
gentlemen  that  this  society  contains  some  pro- 
fessionals among  its  members. 

Mr.  Mali -Do  they  compete  with  us  in  the 
joint  exhibitions  we  have? 

Dr.  Piffard-I  think  very  likely  they  do. 
At  the  last  joint  meeting  there  were  some  pro- 
fessional pictures  on  exhibition. 


The    Chairman— Ave    you    ready   for    the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Dexter  H.  Walker_I  have  waited 
to    hear  an  expression  of   opinion  from  the 
other  members,  because  I  wanted  to  find  what 
the    sentiment   was.     Personally   I   have   not 
been    very    enthusiastic    over    the    change   of 
name,    but  nevertheless,   I  think  the  change 
would  be  a  good  one.     The  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety is  the   only  one   I  know  of  that  retains 
any  title   similar  to   our  own— "  The  Photo- 
graphic Society  "-and  in  that  society  are  a 
large  number  of  professionals  who  are  active 
members  and  possess  all  the  rights  of  ama- 
teurs, and  it  is  not  distinctly  an  amateur  asso- 
ciation.    This  society  contains  a  distinct  class 
of  members  known  as  amateurs  exclusively, 
and  competition  here  has  been  confined,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  to  that  class.    If  it  has 
not,  it  ought  to  be,  or  else  we  are  not  an  ama- 
teur club;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in  favor 
of  changing  the  name,  and  I  am  quite  as  much 
attached  to  the  society  as  any  man.   I  was -one 
of  its  originators  and  founders.     We  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  name.      "A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell   as  sweet."    (Lauoh- 
ter.) 

We  are   distinctly  an   amateur  club.     The 
whole  tendency  of  the  amateur  photographic 
fraternity  is  towards  that  sort  of  title,  and  not 
towards  this  long-sounding  name  that  we  have 
heard  the  gentlemen  try  to  call  off  here  this 
evening.     Then,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
prestige  we  have  to  get?     Abroad  ?     For  my 
part,  I  do  not  see  any  great  value  in  cultivat- 
ing foreign  relations.     I  do  not  see  where  we, 
as  an  association,  can  get  any  glory  there.    It 
may  be  that  some  individuals  may  get  some 
glory  out  of  it,  but  I  don't  find  that  my  glory 
has   increased    any    by   reason   of   my   foreign 
correspondence.    My  experience  has  been  that 
it  entails  a  mighty  lot  of  labor  and  no  com- 
pensation.    So,  looking  at  it  from  that  stand- 
point,  I  do  not   know  what  we  want  to  pre- 
serve in  that  direction.     Still  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  keep  the  old  name,  "were  t'other  dear 
charmer  away;"  but  here  I  find   myself  con- 
fronted with   the  alternative  of  choosing  be- 
tween a  short,  euphonious  name"  and  one  that 
is  so  complicated  that  if  a  fellow  were  to  get 
boozy  he  never  could  go  home  and   tell    his 
wife  where  he  had  been.     He  could  not  say 
that  he  had  been  to  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers   of    the    City   of    New   York. 
(Laughter.)     He  would  get  it  all  mixed  up. 
And  on  that  ground  we  ought  to  save  our 
members  from  being  placed  in  that  embarrass- 
ing position.     However,   that  is  frivolous,  of 
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course.     I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  change 
of  name. 

The  Chairman—  Please  state  the  question. 
Dr.   PlFFARD— It  is   as  follows:    That  the 
committee  recommend  to  the  association  that 
this  organization  be  called  The  Camera  Club 
of  New  York. 

A  vote  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  lost. 
Dr.  Piffard— I  now  move  that  the  name 
of  the  society  shall  be  "The  New  York  Camera 
Club." 

Motion  put  and  carried. 
Dr.  Piffard  then  read  a  portion  of  his  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  but  was  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Williams,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  Chairman:  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  me  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  society  if  Dr.  Piffard  would 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
Constitution  which  he  is  reading  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  which  we  have  printed  copies.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  idea  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  whole  without  such  a  sketch. 

Dr.  Piffard—  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Consti- 
tution differs  from  the  old  one  first,  in  curtail- 
ing somewhat  the  powers  of  the  Board  as  they 
existed  in  the  old  Constitution.     The  old  Con- 
stitution, for  instance,  declares  that  the  Board 
has  the  power  of  making  By-Laws.     There  is 
nothing    to   that    effect   in    this    amendment. 
Therefore    that  portion  is  omitted.     The  old 
Constitution  also  gave  the  Board  power  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution.     That  is  omitted  in 
the  Constitution    under   consideration.      The 
number  of  officers  is  reduced  by  one,  and  two 
secretaries  to  one.     And  'the  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  of  that  secretary  is  brought  into  the  By- 
Laws,  and  ample  provision  is  made  there  for 
all  work.     The  other  changes  in  the  law,  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  can  be  made,  I  will   show  in  an 
amendment  when  we  come  to  it.     The  only 
other  changes  that  are  made  in  the  laws  are  a 
little    change   in    the   phraseology.      For   in- 
stance, members  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay 
their  dues   or  "fine,"''   the  Constitution  origi- 
nally read.  Now  we  have  no  fines.  It  is  rather 
derogatory  to  our  dignity  to  have  such  a  word 
in  our  Constitution, and  I  consequently  changed 
that  word  to  read  "other  obligations." 

Mr.  Spaulding—  Is  there  any  way  of  ad- 
mitting active  members? 

Dr.  Piffard— No.  The  membership  cer- 
tificates are  no  longer  issued  under  this  Con- 
stitution. There  is  no  way  of  admitting  mem- 
bers, because  they  are  admitted  in  this  Con- 
stitution, as  they  were  in  the  old,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 


Mr.  Spaulding—  I  refer  to  that  only. 
Mr.  Simpson— It  seems  to  me  you  omitted 
to  state  that  only  active  members  can  have  a 
right  to  vote.  In  this  Constitution  here  the 
honorary  members  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers all  have  the  rights  that  we  have. 

Dr.  Piffard— In  the  By-Laws  the  sub- 
scribing, honorary  and  corresponding  members 
are  permitted  a  voice  and  vote  on  scientific 
questions  only.  It  says:  "The  class  of  mem- 
bers heretofore  known  as  'associate  mem- 
bers' shall  hereafter  be  active  members." 
This  is  as  it  is  in  the  Directors'  Constitution; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  to  the  matter  of 
membership  certificates,  that  I  have  not  altered 
from  the  document  which  I  undertook  to 
amend. 

(Dr.  Piffard  then  continued  to  read  his 
amendments  down  to  the  article  providing  for 
the  election  of  officers  at  the  annual  election, 
when  objection  was  made.) 

Mr.  Canfield— Is  a  little  criticism  now  in 
order  ? 

The   CJnirman— Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Piffard— If  there  is   no  objection,  I 

move   that   everything    I    have    read,    up    to 

Article  IV,  if  the  same  meets  the  approval  of 

this  committee,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Stebbins— I  second  that  motion. 
The  Chairman— Are  you  ready  for  the  que 
tion  ?     It  involves  the  adoption  of  this  Cons 
tution  up  to  where  the  Doctor  left  off  readin 
Dr.  Piffard— We  adopt  nothing,  Mr.Cha 
man.     We  are  only  a  committee  of  the  who 
We  simply  recommend  it  to  the  assembly,  an 
give  our  opinion.     We  do  not  adopt  anything 
in  this  committee.     I  move  that  this  commit- 
tee recommend  to  the  society  the  adoption  ot 
these  sections  that  I  have  read. 

The  Chairman  —Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion ?  . 
(Cries  of  "Question,"  "  Question.   ) 


Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Piffard  then  read  the  section  providing 
for  the  election  of  officers  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion, and  in  regard  thereto  the  following  discus- 
sion  was  had:  . 

Mr.  CANFIELD— I  would  suggest  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  in  this  way:  I  think  that  the 
members  should  have  a  direct  vole  for  the 
President,  Vice  President.  Treasurer  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  society.  (Applause.)  And  I  would 
suggest  that  a  provision  of  that  kind  be  incor- 
porated in  the  amendments  as  read-some 
provision  to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  the 
society  shall  vote  at  the  annual  meeting 
for  a  President,  Yice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  seven  other  Directors,  who 
shall  constitute  the  Directors  of  the  Club. 
Mavbe  my  phraseology  is  not  correct;  but  the 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  we  vote 
directly  for  the  President  and  other  officers. 
Motion  seconded. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

(?.— E.  L.  W.  writes:  On  page  58  of  No.  2 
of  the  Bulletin,  in  the  report  of  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Society,  there  is  reference  to 
an  article  on  "Silver  Printing  on  Albumen 
Paper,"  by  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace.  Was  it 
ever  put  into  print  ?  If  not,  can  you  put  me 
in  the  way  of  getting  it  ?  Also  ?  you  made 
mention  of  a  picture  made  by  some  photog- 
rapher in  Canada  who,  by  means  of  mirror 
reflections,  gave  several  views  of  the  subject 
on  one  card.  Can  you  direct  me  how  to  pro- 
cure a  specimen  of  his  work  ? 

A.—  The  article  you  refer  to  was  published 
complete  in  the  Bulletin  for  1887,  pages  79 
and  in,  the  numbers  for  February  12th  and 
26th.     We  cannot  answer  second  question. 

(?.  —  M.  N.  C.  writes:  Does  sulphite  of  soda 
in  solution  or  with  sal  soda  lose  strength  or 
deteriorate  in  any  way  by  age  ?  If  mixed  will 
they  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought  negatives  in- 
clined to  flatness  by  its  use .  An  answer  through 
the  Bulletin  will  suffice  if  satisfactory  to 
you.  I  mix  my  pyro  dry  at  each  development 
with  above  solutions. 

-4.— Sulphite  of  soda  in  both  the  dry  state 
and  in  solution  deteriorates  in  time,  but  some- 
what slowly;  a  few  months'  time  will  probably 
do  no  harm;  the  solution  deteriorates  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  dry  salt.  The  presence 
of  sal  soda  in  the  solution  will  not  have  any 
important  influence. 

(?.—  C  S.  K.  writes:  I  am  looking  for  and 
hoping  to  see  some  simple  way  to  burnish 
bromide  prints  without  a  machine.  I  have  a 
large  album,  four  prints  to  the  page,  and  if  I 
could  have  some  way  to  produce  a  nice  gloss 
on  them,  after  being  mounted  in  the  album, 
I  should  be  pleased. 

A-~ The  best  way  is  to  squeegee  the  washed 
prints  upon  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  that  has 
been  smeared  with  oil  and  then  wiped  off 
pretty  thoroughly,  allowing  them  to  dry  on 
the  glass.  When  dry,  on  raising  them  by  one 
corner,  the  whole  print  will  leave  the  plate 
with  a  fine  gloss.  Mount  them  by  only  gum- 
ming the  four  corners. 

Q — W.  B.  C.  writes:  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  help  me  out  through  the  columns  of  your 


valuable  Bulletin  ?  I  am  using  albumen  pa- 
per, and  am  troubled  with  softening  of  the 
albumen.  Sometimes  it  comes  off  and  other 
times  it  presents  a  spongy  or  mealy  appear- 
ance. I  fume  about  one- half  hour  strong  am- 
monia. 2d.  How  can  I  prepare  the  surface 
of  wood  for  wood-cuts  to  print  on,  same  as 
printing  on  paper  (silvered)  ? 

A.-r Your  trouble  is  most  probably  due  to 
the  cold  weather.  Be  sure  that  all  your  solu- 
tions are  at  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  F.  and 
that  your  paper  is  left  in  a  warm  damp  room 
at  least  twelve  hours  before  you  wish  to 
sensitize  it  and  print  your  pictures.  Direc- 
tions for  making  prints  on  wood  are  given  in 
the  Bulletin  for  1887,  pages  76  and  107, 
the  numbers  for  February  12th  and  26th. 

Q.  -J.  R.  H.  writes  :  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  through  your  valuable  columns  the  process 
of  printing  upon  wood  ? 

A.— See  Bulletin  for  1887,  pages  76  and 
107 — February  12th  and  26th. 

(?.— Rex  writes:  Can  you  inform  me  what 
good,  if  any,  results  by  adding  chloride  of 
silver,  made  with  muriatic  acid,  to  the  silver 
solution  that  you  float  albumen  paper  on? 

A.—  The  only  object  we  can  see  in  adding 
silver  chloride  to  the  silver  bath  is,  to  saturate 
it  with  this  haloid.  A  few  drops  of  salt  solu- 
tion (sodium  chloride),  added  to  the  bath,  would 
be  just  as  good. 

(?.—  A.  C.  J.  writes:  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  answer  the  following  questions  through  the 
columns  of  the  Bulletin  ?  I  use  N.  P.  A. 
albumen  paper,  and  it  tones  so  slow  it  takes 
me  forty-five  minutes  to  tone  a  sheet.  Can 
you  give  formula  to  tone  the  N.  P.  A.?  Per- 
haps the  fault  is  in  my  toning  bath.  Does  it 
hurt  portrait  lenses  to  be  in  the  cold,  say  ten 
degrees  below  zero?  Also,  will  the  cold 
weather  hurt  dry  plates?  What  makes  my 
instantaneous  negatives  have  a  green  fog  ?  I 
use  the  soda  and  pyro  developer.  What  de- 
veloper is  best  for  instantaneous  exposures? 

A.— Your  trouble  in  toning  is  probably  due 
to  having  your  bath  too  cold  or  too  alkaline  or 
both.  Remember  the  bath  should  be  just 
warm  to  the  finger,  and  slightly  alkaline  for 
quick  toning.  Cold  will  not  hurt  lenses;  but 
a  rapid  change  from  one  temperature  to 
another  will  sometimes  cause  a  cracking  of 
the  cement  and  separation  of  the  combina- 
tions. C<  1 1  water  alone  will  not  hurt  dry 
plates.  Green  fog  may  come  from  bad  soda  or 
pyro,  or  both.  Develop  instantaneous  nega- 
tives in  strong  solutions,  unless  you  have 
plenty  of  time  to  spare. 

Q'—J'  A-  &  writes:  I  send  you  by  to-day's 
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mail  two  (2)  leaf  photographs  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  examine  and  state  through 
the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  albumen  being  rubbed  off.  We 
have  had  considerable  trouble  with  prints  in 
this  way  and  would  like  to  find  out  the  cause. 
Please  answer  through  the  Bulletin,  and 
you  will  greatly  oblige  a  reader. 

A.—  The  appearance  that  you  speak  of  is 
due  to  careless  handling  of  the  paper  either 
before  or  after  sensitizing;  it  is  due  to  finger 
marks,  which  a  little  close  observation  will 
soon  show  you. 


We  hope  they  will  have  a  most  pleasant  time 
and  a  safe  return. 


Wum  ffiaugftt  tvitft  m  §xoy 
&Wttt. 

The  Lithographers'  Directory,  pub- 
lished by  The  Lithographer  Publishing  Com- 
pany, at  12  Centre  street,  New  York,  is  a 
very  complete  and  comprehensive  work.  The 
Directory  was  prepared  only  after  great  labor, 
and  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  firms  con- 
nected in  any  manner  with  lithography,  or 
the  graphic  arts,  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America. 


Mr.  Gayton  A.  Douglass,  of  Chicago, 
has  devised  a  simple  modification  of  the  toy 
pistol  to  use  with  the  magnesium  flash  powder. 
The  results  obtained  with  it  are  very  good, 
and  surprising  for  so  simple  a  contrivance. 

Messrs.  Chain  and  Hardy,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  gave  us  a  call  the  other  day  on 
their  way  to   Europe  for   a   year's  vacation. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Clemons,  of  Philadelphia,  sends 
us  a  couple  of  handsome  prints,  made  on  his 
new  matt  surface  paper.  This  is  prepared  in 
a  different  way  from  his  former  paper,  and 
keeps  longer  after  sensitizing.  The  results 
obtained  withh  it  are  very  beautiful  and 
artistic. 


We  copy  the  following  from  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American:  "  The  Philadelphia 
Card  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited, on  the 
17th  day  of  2d  month  (February),  1888,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of 
interest  determined  to  dissolve.  The  under- 
signed were  elected  liquidating  Trustees  to 
wind  up  the  concern  and  distribute  the  net  as- 
sets thereof  among  the  members  and  others 
interested. 

"  All  persons  having  claims  against  said  As- 
sociation will  present  them,  and  those  indebted 
will  pay 

George  S.  Garrett, 
Edward  L.  South, 
George  L.  Pennock, 
Landsdowne,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
Or  their  Attorney, 

A.  Lewis  Smith, 

112  S.  Fourth  St.  Phila." 


The  Blair  Camera  Co.,  have  engaged 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Thompson  late  Vice-President, 
of  N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co.,  to  take  charge  of  their 
Chicago  branch. 


Messrs.  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.,  and  J.  P. 
Cheney  have  formed  a  corporation  called  the 
Wilson,  Hood,  Cheney  Company,  limited, 
and  will  do  business  at  910  Arch  street  Phila- 
delphia. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  AT  HARVARD  OBSERVATORY 
We  have  recently  received  from  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering"  the  Director 

beinlT  fH  VT\ahandS°me  Set°f  lantem  SlideS  illustrating  the  work 
bemg  done  there  under  the  Draper  Memorial.  These  slides  tell  better  than  any 
words  of  ours  of  the  thoroughly  scientific  character  of  these  researches 

As  our  readers  will  probably  remember,  Mrs.  Draper  donated  to    Harvard 
Observatory  the  valuable  photographic  and  astronomical  instruments  of  he r  hus 
band   the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  and  also  a  fund  to  facilitate  photograph  c  re 
search  w.th  them.   These  were  fortunately  placed  in  the  hands  of  Profasor  K  ke " 
mg,  and  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  some  excellent  photograph"  work 

The  lantern  shdes  before  us  consist  of  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  ^Dr 
Henry  Draper,  a  general  view  of  ,he  observatory  and  buildings  com  in Z  the 
instruments  seen  from  the  northwest.  One  of  these  bui.dtngs  con  a  ns°  he 
i.-mch  Draper  refracting  telescope  which  has  done  so  much'good  work  L 
a  tro„om.cal  photography.  Another  contains  the  2S-inch  reflecdng  te  es  ope 
and  yet  another  the  instruments  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  the  ob  ects  o> 
the  Boyden  Fund  A  small  building  contains  the  8-inch  telescop  vith  which 
much  of  ^  work  of  the  Draper  Memorja]  ,s  carHed  P        th  «h,ch 

£   «SS£3  t  ^-vatory  Building  are  the  Computing  roZX 
lr    made     All  of  ,h       ^T^'™  and  research^  <*  **  Draper   Memorial 

i  tfTz^z:^ in  the  spirit  i  J"  -  s 

tnd^in^  M6  S'ideS  ShuW  'he  imeri°rS  °f  the  buildi"Ss  co"'ai"i"8  **  •  -inch 

:he^vXt^s0pes  above  memionecl and are '— in^ in ^**y  ^y 

Wiethe  8eLchdre  f  VT  a  ma°nificent  view  of  the  »^la  of  Arion,  photographed 
On       T       ,T        '  and  a"  eXCe"ent  Piece  of  Photographic  work. 

and   I  A  u  e  We  find  the  SpeCtra  of  a  Canis  Majors.  «  Canis  Minoris 

and.  Aurlgue  photographed  with  the  ■  ,-inch  refractor,  and  enlarged     These   re 
uncommon.y  fine  spectrum   photographs,  even   for  ordinary  terr°estria.   spectr" 

(Copyright,  1888,  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.) 
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but  when  we  think  of  the  difficulties  of  making  star  spectra,  they  are  very  remark- 
able. Professor  Pickering  tells  us  that  four  prisms  were  placed  before  the  object- 
glass  in  obtaining  the  negative. 

The  spectra  of  P  Cygni,  B  Lyra  and  o  Ceti,  showing  bright  lines,  are  on 
another  slide.  These  were  made  with  the  n-inch  refractor  and  one  prism 
before  the  object-glass,  being  afterwards  enlarged.  These  are  interesting  in  that 
they  show  the  bright  lines  of  the  incandescent  gases  of  these  stars  very  clearly 

The  1 1- inch  refractor  with  four  prisms  was  also  used  in  the  production  of  the 
negative  for  another  slide,  containing  the  spectra  a  Lyra,  a  Cygni,  and  a  Bootes, 
which  is  also  a  remarkably  clean  piece  of  photographic  work. 

Yet  another  slide  gives  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  the  region  of  the 
Pleiades,  photographed  with  the  8-inch  refractor. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Pickering  for  these  beautiful  slides 
They  are  an  evidence  of  the  thoroughly  good  work  going  on  at  the  Harvard 
Observatory    are  a  monument  to  American  astronomical  photography,  and  a 
speaking  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  found  such  a  memorial  t 
Henry  Draper.  ^ 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Ax  a  recent  "Lantern  Evening"  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Camera  Club,  twc 
hundred  slides  from  American  societies  were  exhibited,  and  it  is i  reported  that 
"amost  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,"and  "interest  was  sustained  throughou 
Slides   by  Messrs.  E.   j.  Carpenter,  E.  B.   Johnston,    Bullock,  Hunter,  Kelle,, 
Petitdidier,  Smith  and  Lawrence  were  said  to  be  the  most  effective. 

The  conference  of  the  above  club  must  have  been  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
affair.     It  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  street,  Adelph, 
London,  on  March  ,3thand  i4tk  The  programme  contains  the  following  lis  tot 
papers  to  be  read:   "The  Application  of  Photography  to  Medicine  and  Allied 
Sciences  "  by  Dr  D.  G.  Thomson;   "Application  of  Photography  to  Science 
by  H.  Trueman  Wood;    "Single  Lenses   Corrected   for  Architecture"   by  J. 
Traill   Taylor-    "Modern  Photographic   Engraving   and  Printing,     by  U   s. 
Waterlow-     "A  Standard  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,"  by  G.   Lindsay 
Thn  on-'"  A  Recent  Improvement  ,n  Platinotype,"  by  W.  Willis;   "The  Pres- 
ent Value  of  Art  in  Photography,"  by  J.  F.  Mostyn  Clarke;   "The  T  eoretical 
Aspect  of  Orthochromatic  Photography,"  by  Captain  Abney;  ■  The  Metamor- 
phoses  of  the   Silver  Image,"    by   Lyonel  Clark;     "On  a    Further  [Deve  op- 
ment  and  Simplification  of  the  Standard  of  Comparative  Exposures  Proposed  b, 
Mlmeyer"  by  T.  Dalimeyer;   "On  a  Ratio  Slide,"  by  Sir  David  Salomons; 
«  A  New  Form  of  Sensitometer,"  by  W.  F.  Donkin;   "Centrifugal  Separation  in 
Emulsion-making,"  by  Andrew  Pringle;   "Artificial  Light  in  Photography,     b) 
Captain  Abney.     We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  a  resume  of  this  con- 
ference from  our  special  English  correspondent,  and  also  a  number  of  the  papers 

b  a  recent  letter  from  our  friend  G.  M.  Elton,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  "just  got  word  that  I  have  been  awarded  one  of  the  medals  at  Lat- 
ent and",  J  nuafy  ,7,  '888."  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it  and  hope  that  his 
strength  will  always  be  sufficient  for  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  ever-increasing 

load  of  honors. 
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•  We  hear  that  the  company  which  started  in  England  some  time  ago  to  pro- 
duce photographs  in  natural  colors,"  has  not  been  a  success  and  gone  into 
liquidation.  Thus  ends  another  effort  to  fool  the  public  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy, and  we  hope  that  such  will  be  the  end  of  all  like  schemes. 

Mr.  Fred.  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
that  city  on  February  27th,  on  "  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Photography  »  which 
was  highly  interesting.      We  hope  to  give  our  readers  a  report  of  it. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  our  good  friend  W.  H.  Walmsley,  the  well-known 
microscopist  and  amateur  photographer  of  Philadelphia,  met  with  a  serious 
accident  in  breaking  his  wrist  by  falling  on  an  icy  sidewalk  recently.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  he  is  on  the  road  to  recovery  and  tender  our  sincere  sympathy. 

H.  McMichael,  the  well-known  Buffalo  photographer,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  severe  loss  by  fire  quite  recently.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  loss  was 
not  a  serious  one,  and  that  he  was  able  to  extinguish  the  flames  before  any  great 
damage  was  done.  '  ° 


We  would  remind  our  readers  that  work  on  the  pictures  for  the  Minneapolis 
Convent,on  is  going  on  steadily  and  surely.  There  will  be  many  efforts  to  wrest 
the  Blair  Cup  from  Mr.  Landy's  grasp,  and  we  believe  the  effort  will  have  to  be  a 
strong  one.     Nevertheless,  he  will  have 

"  The  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel." 

The  other  prizes  should  also  call  forth  a  goodly  display  of  work,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  pictures  started.  Let  us  have  a  grand,  good  exhibit 
this  year,  and  show  our  friends  in  the  •<  City  of  Flour  "  what  photography  is  and 
what  they  may  expect  her  to  be  in  the  future. 


The  exhibition  of  the  three  societies  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
a  so  takes  place  very  soon  in  Boston.  Our  amateur  friends  should  be  up  and 
at  work  on  p,ctures  for  this  exhibition.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost-the  weeks 
soon  fly  past. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  EXHIBITION. 
Second  Notice. 


William  M.  Whitfield  had  twenty-six  pictures,  mostly  on  5  x  8  plates      The 

stnlirnTrS.fTneraUreryg00d'  and  a  "Umber  °f  the  Pictures  were  quite 
taking.    The      Lawn  Tennis'  was  excellent,  and  caught  at  a  good  point.    The 

pictures  of  mining  scenes  and  views  along  the  line  of  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct 
£ere  also  very  well  done.  We  noted  an  extremely  pretty  water-fall,  "Sages' 
ov,Vm?h  „  '■  I?  WaS  a  gm  °f  "S  daSS-  Two  fine  views  of  the  new  bridge 
interest  Sh°WinS   meth°d   °f   construction>  were   also   very 

nsuai't?  5X,LPiCtUreS,iT  the  Camera  °f  Dr-  Albert  P-  Hallock>  *«%  •■ 
«ual,  very  well  done,  and  the  subjects  interesting.     Several  scenes  of  Peekskill 
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Creek  and  vicinity  were  well  caught,  particularly  in  the  foliage.     One  of  these 
'  Gallows  Hill,"  the  scene  of  the  hanging  of  the  Enghsh  spy,  was  one  of   he 
mos  perfect  pi  ces  of  foliage  photography  that  we  have  seen  for  some  tune    the 

Jerst;,  showtg  limekilns  and  surroundings,  were  interesting  »  giving  an  idea 
°f  Tl"  Seeder  had  ahout  thirty  pictures,  mostly  5  « «L     Austere  sung  pict 

both  of  Ihich  were  very  good;  the  lighting,  posing  and  genera,  good  manage- 

^S^»ta?S3S2i--  -or  the  variety  of  su.ec* 
hanlledand  the  good  photographic  management  in  a most  every     a.     The 
pictures  shown  ranged  from  vest  camera  views  on  \oard   hip  and  e ^  ■*«    ( 
which  there  were  fifty-two  t|  inches  in  diameter  to  4^6*.  and th :ub ects  em 
braced  landscapes,  yachts,  steamers,  street  scenes,  and  views  m  Cental  Part. 
New  York.    One  frame  in  this  collection  containing  six  4Jx6iviews  wa   amo  g 

with  lh..«  plot™  w»th.l.  moanO-5;  *«  ™  I™  ■"""' 

„„«,  «hicu  „„m.  P,p.  «md  .  .  mm,  ^-^n;  „,-  «h  ft* 

61  ,»  phi     Amo.,  »  «..,  ,ood  ,h,.,.  i.  l„mpo.„bl,  ,o  «,««» 
S*»  ITS      "&O.P-  »  So  A.,—,  Florid,,"  ««,.  >,.,  good.     A. 
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cellent  set  of  instantaneous  views  of  hounds  were  "Summersett  Kennel— Beagles  " 
which  were  uncommonly  well  caught.  A  College  Group_an  enlargement  from 
an  instantaneous  picture— was  also  good.  Another  enlargement  was  from  a  2  x  31 
detective  negative  to  an  8  x  10  bromide.  The  -Intercollegiate  Mile  Race  "  was 
also  a  good  shot.  A  number  of  yacht  pictures  were  very  fine,  especially  one  of  the 
Mayflower;  among  the  others  we  noted  good  views  of  the  Puritan  and  Galatea 
An  interesting  picture  was  a  magnesium  flash  view  of  a  Christmas  tree  Other 
instantaneous  pictures  of  horses  leaping  a  rail-fence  with  ladv  and  gentlemen 
riders  were  also  very  good.  And  one  of  the  best  frames  in  the  exhibition  was 
in  this  collection;  it  consisted  of  four  fine  interiors  and  an  excellent  portrait  All 
these  interiors  were  particularly  well  done,  and  the  light  well  mana-ed-  while 
the  portrait  was  artistic  and  well  lighted. 

Five  frames  containing  sixty-three  pictures  were  exhibited  by  C.  Edward 
Grudewell.  These  were  principally  from  5  x  8  negatives.  Among  these  was  a 
group  of  colored  waiters  on  hotel  steps  which  was  very  well  caught.  A  number 
of  excellent  pictures  of  Columbia  College  buildings  and  interiors  of  museums 
were  also  interesting.  A  picture  of  the  driving  gear  and  cranks  of  a  locomotive 
was  very  finely  done.  A  number  of  fine  pictures  of  foliage  were  also  seen  in 
this  collection.  A  group  of  college  boys,  containing  about  fifty  figures  was 
uncommonly  well  done;  there  was  not  a  poor  face  among  them.  Two  interiors 
of  a  drug-store  were  very  good,  and  made  interesting  pictures.  We  also  noted 
an  excellent  view  of  the  tower  at  the  reservoirs  in  Central  Park,  New  York 

Cheston  Simmons  had  a  large  number  of  5  x  8  pictures'  forty-five  in  all 
Tvhich  showed  a  large  amount  of  excellent  photographic  work.  An  incipient 
cane  rush  near  the  Columbia  College  chapel  was  very  well  cau-ht  -The 
Amateur  at  Work  "  was  also  very  good.  A  group  on  some  steps  was  very  well 
done,  and  the  photographic  work  particularly  clean.  An  excellent  picture  of  a 
dog  was  also  well  worth  notice.  Another  capital  group  was  a  party  among  some 
•rocks  with  an  amateur  photographer  among  them;  this  was  very  well  done 
We  also  found  some  fine  views  of  sailing  and  other  vessels,  and  also  yachts  in 
this  collection.  A  picture  of  the  propeller  of  a  steamer  with  a  figure  standing 
beside  it  was  interesting.  Other  interesting  pictures  were  views  in  the  chemical 
laboratories  of  the  School  of  Mines.  Scenes  in  Switzerland,  Swiss  chalets,  a 
view  of  the  Lion  of  Luzerne,  and  a  coaching  party  in  Paris  were  among  some  of 
the  more  interesting  pictures  in  this  admirable  collection.  A  curious  and  very 
ttnking  view  was  the  «  Falls  of  Schafhausen  "  at  midnight,  illuminated  by  cal- 
cium lights  and  fire-works. 

A.  C.  Munoz  exhibited  some  scenes  in  hunting  camps  in  the  Adirondacks 
ttiat  were  very  good;  and  also  some  views  while  canoeing  along  the  creek  at 
Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

We  also  found  four  bromide  prints,  but  as  there  was  no  name  attached  to 
•toem  we  do  not  know  who  made  the  pictures;  nevertheless,  they  were  very  well 

We  must  now  leave  one  of  the  best  amateur  exhibitions  given  by  the  Colum- 
bia College  Society.    The  whole  affair  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  members  and 
shows  an  amount  of  good  work  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  us  that  they  can  find  time 
execute.     If  next  year  is  an  improvement  on  the  collection  shown  this   then 
*  will  be  one  of  the  sights  of  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1889. 
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LETTER   FROM   GrERMANY. 

BY    DR.   H.   W.   VOGEL, 

The  Optical  Sensitizer  s-New  Success  with  Azaline  Plates-Forgeries  Discovered 

by Photography-Action  of  'Light  in  Winter  and  Summer-Nm  Improvements 

in  Enlarging  Apparatus  for  Zircon  Light. 

In  the  almanac  of  the  Photographic  Times  for  .888,  which  I  received  lately,  I 

found,  among  some  more  or  less  good  articles,  on  page  245  one  from  a  cer  am 

Mr.  S  hiendlfn  Vienna.     This  gentleman  denies  the  existence  of  the  so-cahed 

optical  sensitizers,  upon  which,  as   is  well  known,  is  based  the  modem .color 

sensitive  or  orthochromatic  photography.      Having  the  honor  to  be Jhe ^ov- 

erer  of  the  optical  sensitizers,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

Optical  sensitizers  are  not  a  matter  of  theory,  but  this  name  signifies « *I 
facts  These  facts,  discovered  first  by  me  and  confirmed  by  such  world-re- 
nowned scientists  as  Eder,  Becquerel,  Hasselberg,  von  Betzold  Kundt  etc  are 
that  certain  dyes  mixed  with  haloid  salts  of  silver  sensitize  the  latter  for  those 
ay  which  are  optically  absorbed  by  the  dye  in  question.  For  mstance,  coralhn 
absoL  green  rays  and  readily  makes  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  for  green, 
lldehyde  green  absorbs  red  rays,  makes  bromide  of  silver  sensmve  for  red; 
cyanin  absorbs  orange  rays  and  makes  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  or orang^etc 
I  could  give  a  list  of  over  fifty  other  dyes  of  this  kind,  well  proven  by  the  exper 
nrents  of  the  investigators  before  mentioned.  All  the  dyes  of  th,s  characte  I  caH 
optical  sensitizers,  and  since  their  behavior  is  confirmed  by  -penment^  •  * ^ 
that  I  am  justified  to  say  that  such  optical  sensitizers  really  exist     Nobody  can 

^With  the  same  authority  that  Mr.  Schiendl  denies  the  existence  of  such  sensi- 
tizers I  might  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  Mr.  Schiendl  and  perhaps  for  a 
better  reason.  If  I  should  put  the  question  to  American  photographers:  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Schiendl?"  most  of  them  would  certainly  answer:  "No.  We 
have  never  heard  of  such  a  gentleman."  _ 

But  Mr.  Schiendl  exists.  I  confess  he  is  not  an  optical  sensitizer;  he  ha, 
perhaps  no  photographic  action  at  all,  but  I  can  testify  that  he  exists,  for  he 
read  a  paper  against  optical  sensitizers  at  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  (PHo- 
T^kesLespL**,  January,  1887)  which  is  full  of  scient, fie :  non.nse 
This  article  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Eder  in  the  April,  1887,  number  o the  Photo- 
^phisches  Correspondent,  and  all  the  senseless  assertions  contain ed  therem £» 
sharply  refuted.  The  same  was  done  by  Mr.  Victor  Schumann.  Mr  Sch.endl, 
fining  no  more  supporters  of  his  photographic  wisdom  in  Europe  after  h,s  re- 
parteerisnow  looking  for  adherents  in  America.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he 
will  succeed   and  he  will  certainly  sensitize  nobody. 

Speaking  about  the  color  sensitive  process,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention^ 
a  new  progress  made  in  that  direction.  One^of  our  first  art  cntics,  Mr.  H. 
Pietsch    writes  about  it  in  the  Vossische  Zeiiung* 

By  meansofthe  newprocess  they  have  succeeded  in  the  photograp ,hic :s ft ,  o 
of  Gustav  Schauer  in  copying  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  German  art.  Adolph 
Men  s  King  Federic  and  His  Suite  at  Hochkirch/  a  painting  not  ventured 
S  by  ny  photographer,  and  they  have  reproduced  it  in  the  most  compete 
clearness,  exactness  and  l^j^jg^t^^^^^^ 

*The  picture  was  taken  on  red  sensitive  Azalin  plates. 
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This  result  is  so  much  more  gratifying,  as  the  original,  being  in  the  gallery  of 
the  royal  castle,  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  general  public.  At  the  jubilee  exhi- 
bition it  had  also  obtained  such  a  dark,  unfavorable  position,  having  so  little 
and  that  only  reflected  light,  that  the  visitors  could  form  hardly  a  clear  and  cor' 
rect  idea  about  the  same.  By  Schauer's  photographic  copy,  it  will  now  be  known 
in  all  its  details  for  the  first  time. 

From  the  deep  shadows  of  night,  in  which  the  parts  not   touched  by  the  fiery 
flame  and  fire  glow  are  enveloped,  seem  to  emanate  a  number  of  captivating  and 
significant  details,  of  which  one  had  only  an  indefinite  idea  while  the  picture  was 
hung  up  in  the  castle,  or  while  at  the  jubilee   exhibition.      By  this  photographic 
copy  we  arrive  for  the  first  time  at  the  full  consciousness  and  comprehension  of 
the  riches   confined  in  the  work  of  this  incomparable  master.      The  burnino-  vil- 
lagein  the   October  night,  the  raging  flames  and  each  of  their  reflections  upon 
the  forms  of  the  approaching  and  fighting  grenadiers,  upon  the  king  and  his  suite, 
upon   horses,  houses  and  trees  in   all  gradations  of  illumination,  are  rendered 
here  most  completely.      In  the  many  works  of  art  representing  glorious  and  im- 
portant events  and  eminent  personalities  in  the  history  of  our  country   the-ood 
intentions  and  patriotic  dispositions  have  to  cover  many  artistic  deficiencies  -°  but 
here  in  Mengel's  <  Hochkirch'  the  patriotic  tenor  has  found  its  personification  in 
an  artistic  creation  which  can  hardly  be  equaled,  and   belongs  to  the  mightiest 
of  this  century.      So  much   more  welcome  is  this   photographic  reproduction 
which  thirty-two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  original  painting  can  now  cir- 
culate among  all   classes  of  our  population,  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
adorn  their  homes  with  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original. "    » 

Recently  the  authorities  have  been  enabled  to  prove  a  case  of  forgery  with 
the  aid  of  photography.      Dr.  Jeserich,  who  was  engaged  by  the  State  Attorney- 
General  to  examine  the  books  of  a  merchant  suspected  of  forgery,  photographed 
the  pages  relating  to  the  case.     He  took  into  consideration  the  well-known  fact 
that  colors  will  act  differently  upon  ordinary  dry  plates  in  a  photographic  sense. 
While,  for  instance,  blue  appears  almost  white  in  the  print,  brown  will  have  a 
black  coloration.     If  two  different  inks  had  been  used  in  the  books,  the  one  for 
the  original  entry  and  the  other  for  the  forgery  that  took  place  at  some  later  time 
these  inks,  a  large  interval  being  supposed  to  lay  between  their  application   must 
give  photographically  different  color  tones.    The  result  of  the  photographic  copy 
of  the  pages  in  question  was  indeed  surprising.     The  forged  entries,  made  with 
ink  containing  blue,  appeared  very  weakly  upon  the   print,  while  the  original 
black  entries  were  quite  dark.     The  exact  chemical  examination  that  took  place 
afterwards  confirmed  in  reality  a  forgery.     A  second  similar  case  was  that  of  a 
forged  check.     The  month  of  May  was  changed  into  April.      The  value  of  these 
photographic  confirmations  is  also  to  be  principally  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  an 
expert  can  give  the  objective  proof  for  his  opinion  by  presentation  of  the  pictures 
while  the  chemical  examination  gives  always  only  a  more  or  less  subjective  evi- 
dence.     Photography,  besides  this,  is  always  a  conserver  of  the  faithful  picture  of 
the  forged  object,  which  is  very  often  destroyed  by  chemical  analysis. 

An  amateur  has  expressed  the  opinion  lately  that  the  winter  light  in  the  open 
air  was  just  as  good  as  that  of  summer.  He  remarked :  <  <  Why  is  it  that  I  obtained 
a  picture  in  summer  of  an  open-air  group  taken  with  Stirr's  apparatus  which  is 
under-exposed,  notwithstanding  the  sunlight;  while  now,  in  winter,  with  the 
same  instrument,  I  have  made  a  good,  well-exposed  instantaneous  view  ?"     The 
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fact  is  correct,  but  the  conclusion  therefrom  is  wrong.  The  summer  group  rep- 
resented several  persons  lying  on  the  grass  alongside  of  dark  shrubs;  the  winter 
group  represented  a  snowscape,  with  a  group  of  skaters.  In  the  latter  the  white 
snow  has  acted  as  an  excellent  reflector,  illuminating  the  shadows  of  the  persons, 
and  causing  a  better  photographic  effect.  In  the  summer  group  the  dark  bushes 
and  the  dark  foreground  formed  badly  reflecting  surfaces,  adding  nothing  to  the 
illumination  of  the  shadows,  which  therefore  remained  black.  Of  advantage  to 
the  winter  picture  also  was  the  circumstance  that  the  winter  sun  did  not  act  so 
dazzlingly  upon  the  light  side  as  the  summer  sun. 

I  wrote  to  you  already  that  enlargements  on  gelatine  brom.de  paper  have 
lately  come  here  into  general  use,  and  mentioned  also  the  zircon  light,  an  im- 
provement of  the  lime  light.  In  the  construction  of  enlarging  apparatus  the  firm 
of  Schmidt  &  Haensch,  animated  by  Vogel,  Jr.,  have  made  important  improve- 
ments. The  conditions  of  Mr.  Vogel,  Jr.,  for  such  an  enlarging  camera  were 
the  following:  the  system  of  illumination  should  be  easily  accessible  on  account 
of  cleaning  the  lenses;  the  diameter  of  the.lenses  should  beso  large  that  plates 
to  .3  x  18  cm.  can  be  covered  to  the  edges;  the  negative  holder  should  be  so 
as  to  bring  any  chosen  part  of  the  picture  in  the  center,  covering  all 
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other  parts  by  suitable  screens;  and  finally,  the  camera  should  admit  enlarge- 
mpnts  from  one  to  twenty  times. 

To  accomplish  these 'conditions  all  the  usual  constructions  had  to  be :d.s - 
garded      The   enlarging  cameras,  as  at   present   constructed,  have   stafonar 
fl    minating  lenses  and  oftentimes  none  or  no  sufficient  arrangement  for  removal 

the  illuminating  point  (lamp).     But  in  the  improved  ^ca^b 
lenses  can  be  placed  at  more  or  less  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  illuminating  point  in  regard  to  its  distance  from  the  il.uminatmg 

lenses.  r  , 

The  reasons  for  this  arrangement  will  be  clear  afterwards 
The  illuminating  system  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lense « ^of  th  >  *me 

focus  and  size.      The  latter  has  to  illuminate  a  negative  of  .3  x  .8  cm   over  its 

cone  .  I/.  »d  10  .m»  »  •  p<*>/.  ■>**  »  ="*  "  '"  '"""  **  *" 
»iiin  this  r.di.tt>g  c»nt,  and  ».  *•  cm  b.  I»  -  P'°P°»»  »  '»  '""' 
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more  or  less  distant  from  lens  B.  (Compare  the  positions  p,  q,  0,  m,  n,  in  the 
figure. )  But  we  do  not  place  it  close  to  the  lens,  scratches  and  air  bubble's  being 
enlarged,  which  are  detrimental  to  the  picture. 

Very  important  is  the  position  of  the  enlarging  objective  K  on  the  radiating 
cone.  The  assertion  that  the  focus  of  the  cone  /had  to  be  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  (symmetrical)  objective  K  is  thoroughly  erroneous. 

To  find  the  correct  position  of  the  photographic   objective  for  the  escaping 
luminous  cone,  has  cost  Schmidt  and  Haensch  many  experiments.     ,The  result 
was  that  the  objective  K  has  to  be  in  such  a  position  that  it  covers  completely  the 
illuminating  cones  passing  out  of  the  lens  B",  as  in  Fig.  I.     If  the  objective  JTis 
further  off  (as  in  Fig.  Ill)  the  round  picture  upon  the  enlarging  screen  will  show 
a  heavy  red  seam.     But  if  the  objective  is  too  near  (Fig.  II),  a  strong  blue  shadow 
will  appear.     To  give  now  to  the  luminous  cone  the  correct  size  for  an  even 
white  illumination,  one  must  be  able  to  change  the  distance  of  the  lenses  B'  B" 
or  the  illuminous  point  Z.      If  the  apparatus  is  to  produce  pictures  of  one  to 
twenty  times  enlargement,  the  distance  of  the  photographic  objective  from  the 
negative  will  have  to  differ  very  much,  approximately  from  one  to  double  its  focal 
distance,  and  the  illuminating  cone  with  its  illuminating  point  has  therefore  to  per- 
mit of  the  same  changes.     All  these  possible  changes  of  the  illuminating  system 
show  also  what  focal  distance  the  photographic  objective  is  allowed  to  have  to 
satisfy  all  requirements.      For  instance,  if  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  illuminating 
cone  from  25  cm.  to  50  cm.,  an  objective  of  25  cm.  focal  distance  would  have 
to  be  applied.     Such  a  one  projects  the  smallest  but  sharp   picture  at  about  50, 
the   largest  picture  at  about  25  cm.  distance  (calculated  from  the  diaphragm) 
to  the  negative.      Deviations  of  several  centimeters  may  be  neglected. 
For  the  correct  focusing  of  the  camera,  one  proceeds  as  follows: 
At  first— with  complete  neglect  of  the  even  light  upon  the  whole  surface— a 
sharp  picture  is  produced  for  the  chosen  enlargement  by  removal  of  the  objective 
from  the  inserted  negative.      Now  remove  the  negative  with  the  diaphragms  and 
change  on  the  one  side  the  position  of  the  luminous  point  (lamp)  from  the  first 
illuminating  lens,  on  the  other  side  the  latter  from  the  second  illuminating  lens 
by  moving  back  and  forward,  until  a  faultless  white  light  surface  has  been  ob- 
tained then;  the  negative  with  its  diaphragm  is  inserted  again  and  the  picture  is 
focussed  once  more,  and  the  result  is  a  faultless  enlargement. 

Both  illuminating  lenses  in  this  camera  have  a  focal  distance  of  300  mm.;  the 
photographic  objective  is  a  Euryscope  of  Voigtlander,  with  a  focal  distance  of  24 
cm.  and  an  opening  of  about  4.  5  cm.;  an  Antiplanat  of  Steinheil  of  27.  5  cm. 
focal  distance  and  4.  8  mm.  opening,  used  in  place  of  the  Euryscope,  gave  the 
same  good  results. 

< — ♦  •  ♦—  » 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.   JEROME    HARRISON,    F.  G.  S. 
( Continued. ) 

(41.)  Philosophical  Magazine  (The)  Comprehending  the  various  branches 
of  science,  the  liberal  and  fine  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce. 
By  Alexander  Tilloch.   42  vols.  8  vo.    1798-1813.     London. 

United  in  1884  with  the  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  W.  Nicholson, 
and  continued  as  : 
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Uia  )  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  (The)  By  A.  Tilloch  (From 
1824,  by  A.  Tillochand    R.Taylor).     26    vols.  (XLIII  to    XLVIII).     8  vo. 

1814-26.      London.  _  . 

United  in  1827  with  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  or   Magazine  of  Chemistry. 

By  R.  Phillips,  and  continued  as  :  > 

Uib)  Philosophical  Magazine  (The),  Or  Annals  of  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  Natural  History  and  General  Science.  By  Richard  Taylor 
and  Richard  Phillips,      n  vols.     I  to  XI).     8  vo.      1827-32.     London. 

United  in  1832  with  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.  By  David  Brewster, 

and  continued  as  : 

(41c)  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of 
Science.  Conducted  by  D.  Brewster,  R.  Taylor  and  R.  Phillips.  37  vols. 
(I  to  XXXVII).     8vo.      1832-50.     London. 

Continued  under  the  title  : 

Uid.)  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and 
Journal  oe  Science  (The).  Being  a  continuation  of  Tilloch's  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Nicholson's  Journal,  and  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.  Con- 
ducted by  Sir.  R.  Kane,  Sir.  W.  Thomson  and  W.  Francis.  Fourth  Series, 
1851-75      50  vols.     8vo.       Fifth  Series,  8vo.    1876-88+. 

Published    by    Taylor     &     Francis.      Red      Lion      Court,     Fleet     street. 

Monthly.     Price  2s.  6d.  % 

The  Phil  Mag.,  as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  complete  set  will  be  able  to  refer  to  many  excellent 
papers  on  photography  by  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  either  written  specially  for 
the  magazine,  or  transferred  from  the  memoirs  of  the  various  scientific  societies 
It  was/ for  example,  the  medium  by  which  Draper  published,  for  England  and 
the  Continent,  his  papers  written  in  America. 

(42.)  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  1665- 
1888-K  large  410.  Issued  annuallv  in  two  parts.  Price  from  £1  to  3/  per 
part-  but  the  papers  included  in  each  part  are  also  sold  separately,  at  from  1 
to  5s.  each  or  thereabouts.  Vol.  CLXXVI,  for  1885,  has  800  pp.  and  75  plates 
Published  by  Harrison  &  Sons,  St.  Martin's  Lane;  also  sold  by  Trubner  ft 
Co     Lud^ate  Hill,  and  J.  Murray,  Albermarle  street. 

The  Roval  Society  (one  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  most  important 
scientific  society  in  the  world)  also  publishes  an  annual  volume  of  Proceedings, 
price  2 is,  which  includes  the  president's  address,  the  shorter  papers,  hterary 
notices,  etc.  Vol.  XXXIX,  for  18S5,  contains  535  PP-,  8vo. ;  it  is  sold  by  the 
same  publishers  as  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Important  papers  on  photography,  by  Abney,  Huggins,  Hartley,  etc.,  have 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  R.  S.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Royal  Society  are  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

(43.)  Photographer  (The).  An  ever  circulating  Manuscript  Photographic 
Journal.     Editor,  John  Traill  Taylor,  Dumfries. 

Conceived  and  put  in  operation  by  four  amateur  photographers  of  the  N  ortn 
this  little  journal  was  quite  a  success.     Thomas  Sutton,  George  Shadbolt,  and 
other  well-know  men  contributed  to  it.     The  name  of  the  editor  (who  was  then 
Hon   Secretary  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Photographic  Societies)  has  since 
become  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  world  of  photography,  as  editor  of  the 
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British  Journal  of  Photography.  Specimens  of  the  processes  described  were  in- 
closed with  the  written  descriptions.  The  circulating  note-books  and  albums  of 
the  Postal  Photographic  Society   of  the  present  day  are  of  a  somewhat  similar 

x\  n  fn  to 
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(44.)  Photographer  (The).  A  monthly  journal  of  jottings.  8vo.  1880- 
84.     Price  3d.     George  Mason  &  Co.,  180  Sauchiehall  street,  Glasgow. 

A  pleasant  little  journal  issued  by  a  firm  of  world-wide  reputation  as  dealers- 
in  photographic  apparatus. 

(45.)  Photographer  (The).  Nos.  i  and  2  (all  published),  i2mo.  8  pp 
each.     Exeter:  W.  Roberts,  Printer,  Broadgate. 

This  is  a  "sell;"  being  in  reality  a  tract  or  religious  magazine.  At  least  the 
only  sentence  I  can  find  bearing  on  photography  is,  "The  light  which  falls  on 
you  is  unsteady  "—a  sentiment  with  which  we  quite  agree.  I  pounced  upon  this 
publication  with  great  delight  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  and  fellow-pho- 
tographers will  imagine  my  disappointment. 

(46.)  Photographer's  Annual  and  Illustrated  Almanack,  1870  (See 
Illustrated  Photo  Almanac). 

(47.)  Photographer's  Pocket  Almanac  and  Reminder,  1871-85  || .  Small, 
32mo.      Cussons  &  Co.,  Southport  and  Liverpool.     Price  2d. 

A  useful  little  publication  by  a  well-known  firm  of  dealers  in  photographic 
apparatus.     The  business  was  discontinued  in  1886. 

(48.)  Photographer's  World  (The).  Monthly.  No.  1,  4to.  6  pp.  Issued  April 
15,  1886.  Published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.  The  Country  Press,  Bradford 
(formerly  of  Ilkley). 

The  "  P.W."  is  a  pleasant  magazine  "for  the  profession  only,"  to  whom  it  is 
sent  gratis  and  post  free;  about  five  thousand  copies  are  dispatched  throu-h 
the  post,  monthly,  to  professionals  at  home  and  abroad.  A  charge  of  2d  each°is 
made  for  back  numbers.   Each  number  now  consists  of  12  pp.,  and  is  illustrated. 

(49.)  Photographic  Album  (The),  for  the  year  1855;  being  contributions 
from  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Club.  1855.  Folio.  London.  Printed  by 
Charles  Whittingham. 

This  fine  book  contains  forty-four   photographs,   some  as  large  as   13x9, 
inches,  with  a  description  of  each,  and  particulars  as  to  process,  light,  exposure 
lens,  diaphragm,  etc.   It  includes  some  of  Fenton's  Crimean  photographs    Most 
of  the  p.ctures  in  the  copy  which   I  examined  (British  Museum  Library)  are  still 
in  a  state  of  very  fair  preservation. 

(50.)  Photographic  Album  of  Literature  and  Art  (The).  No.  i,  for  May 
1858.    4 to.     4  pp.     London:  Houlston  &  Wright,     is. 

This  number  (all  that  was  published)  contains  a  portrait  (now  faded)  and 
memoir  of  the  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia. 

(51.)  Photographic  Art  Journal  (The).  From  No.  i.  February  1858  to 
No.  8  for  December,  1858.  Published  by  W.  Lay,  13  King  William  street, 
Mrand.     2s.  6d  per  number.    4 to. 
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The  photographs  (all  faded)  in  the  copy  I  examined  were  about  7  x  9  inches; 
the  letter-press  of  the  eight  numbers  included  no  pages. 

(51  a.)  The  collected  numbers  were  issued  as  the  "Photographic  Art 
Annual,"  by  the  same  publishers,  Xmas,  1858.   Price  21s. 

(52  )  Photographic  Art  Journal  (The).  Illustrated  with  photographs 
printed  in  permanent  pigments.  Monthly.  4to.  Four  numbers  only  published. 
March  to  June,  1870;  containing  64  pp.  and  13  photos  in  Woodburytype,  etc. 
S    Low,  Son,  &  Marston,  London.     28.  6d.  per  number. 

(52  a.)  In  June,  1870,  this  magazine  was  discontinued,  and  incorported 
with  -Art,  Pictorial  and  Industrial,"  an  illustrated  magazine.  Vols.  1-3.  London, 

1870-72.     Folio. 

New  Series  (edited  by  J.  F.  Robertson)  Vols.  4-6.     London,  1872-75.     4  to. 

(53.)  Photographic  Atheneum  (The).    One  sheet.    4to.    January  8,  1859. 

London:  J.  Holmes,  Took's  Court.  

The  letter-press  consists  solely  of  a  report  of  the  sixth  exhibition  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  London.  The  object  of  publication  was  to  secure  a  copy- 
right  in  the  title. 

(e4  )  Photographic  Illustrations.  By  members  of  the  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic Society.  January,  .856.  4 to.  Published  by  G.  Simms,  15  St.  Anns 
Square,  Manchester. 

The  single  number  in  paper  covers  which  the  British  Museum  Library 
possesses  is  apparently  all  that  was  published.  It  contains  four  photographs  (all 
faded)  with  a  description  of  each. 

(55  )  Photographic  Journal  (The).  Edited  by  H.W.  Diamond.  Entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  No.  i  for  Tuesday,  December  28,  1858,  price  6d,  8  pages. 
Printed  and  published  by  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  street. 

This  appears  to  have  been  issued  in  connection  with  some  question  as  to 
copyright  in  the  title  »  Photographic  Journal."  It  was  a  sort  of  special  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

(56.)  Photographic  Magazine.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Delamotte.  1857.  Parts 
1  to  3.      12s.  each.     Chapman  &  Hall,  London. 

(57.)  Photographic  Magazine.  1863.  Monthly,  is.  5  Henrietta  street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

US  )  Photographic  News  (The).  A  weekly  record  of  the  progress  of  pho- 
tography. Thirty-one  vols.  4to.  1858-88.  +  No.  1  published  September  10 
1 8 "8  Price  3d  Vols.  I  and  II  bear  the  name  of  W.  Crookes,  the  distinguished 
chemist,  upon  the  title-page  as  editor,  and  the  News  was  then  published  by 
Cassell  Petter  &  Galpin.  Vol.  IV  was  published  by  Thomas  Piper  (now  Piper  & 
Carter)'  a  firm  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  publish  the  paper,  the  office 
being  now  at  5  Furnival  street,  Holborn,  London,  E.  C.  The  name  of  G^ 
Wharton  Simpson  appears  as  editor  on  the  title-page  of  Vol.  V  (for  186 1),  and 
he  conducted  the  "P.  N."  until  his  death  on  January  14,  1880,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Baden  Pritchard  (died  May  11,  1884),  after  whom  came  tr 
present  editor,  Thomas  Bolas. 
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The  News  was  the  first  weekly  photographic  paper,  and  it  has  been  distin- 
guished throughout  its  career  by  its  direction  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  side  of 
photography.  The  early  numbers  contained  12  pp.  each;  the  present  issue  has 
16  pp.,  with  frequent  illustrations.  The  value  of  a  perfect  set  is  considerable- 
over  £20— but  the  purchaser  becomes  possessed  of  a  complete  epitome  of  pho- 
tography, past  and  present. 

(59.)  Photographic  News  Almanac  (The).    1859-63.    Small  8vo.     Price  is. 
The  volume  for  l86o  contains  pp.  xii  and  80.     The  numbers  for  1859  and  186c- 
were  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  of  Ludgate  Hill;  those  for 
1861-63  by  Thomas  Piper,  of  Paternoster  Row. 
Continued  as  : 

(59  a.)  Year-Book  of  Photography  (The),  and  Photographic  News  Almanac 
1 864-88+.     Small  8vo.     Price  is. 

Published  by  Piper  &  Carter,  5  Furnival  street,  Holborn,  E.  C.  The  editor  of 
the  "  Year-Book"  has  usually  been  the  same  individual  as  the  editor  of  the 
Photographic  News.  The  name  of  G.  Wharton  Simpson  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  volume  for  1863,  and  "  his  last  work,  completed  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  death,"  was  the  -Year-Book"  for  1880.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  edited  the 
volumes  for  1881-84,  and  Thomas  Bolas  those  since  that  date. 

The  "Year-Book  "  has  always  well  merited  the  description  of  it  given  long 
ago  as  "  the  Whittaker  of  the  photographer."  For  many  years,  past  it  has  cont 
tained  admirable  plates,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  papers  from  the  best 
known  English  photographers,  besides  a  mass  of  other  valuable  information. 

(60.)  Photographic  Almanac  and  Ready  Reckoner  (The).  ("Lay's  Pho- 
tographic Almanac")  One  number  only  was  published  for  the  year  1859.  It 
is  a  small  octavo  volume  of  90  pages  (including  5  pages  of  advertisements). 
Price  is.     Published  by  W.  Lay,  13  King  William  street,  Strand. 

In  i860  it  was  incorporated  with  the  "  Photographic  News  Almanac,"  and  the 
odd  volume  of  1859  is  sometimes  used  to  make  up  a  set  of  the  News  Almanac, 
which  is,  of  course,  altogether  incorrect. 

(61.)  Photographic  Notes:  "Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society."  Edited  by  Thomas  Sutton ; 
published  by  Bland  &  Long,  153  Fleet  street,  and  C.  Le  Feuvre,  Jersey. 

Vol.  I,  for  1856,  contains  17  numbers,  royal  8vo.  (monthly,  January  to  August 
4d.,  then  fortnightly  3d.  each);  and  pp.  xx.  and  280,  8vo.,  but  this  paging°in- 
eludes  the  advertisements.  A  second  edition  of  the  first  two  numbers  (January 
1  and  25,  1856)  was  published  in  which  they  were  "remodeled." 

(To  be  continued. ) 
♦— •♦  •  ♦— » 

A  NEW  TRANSPARENT  FILM. 

BY  F.  C.  BEACH. 
{Conlinud.) 
The  development  of  an  exposed  film  is  very  simple  and  is  carried  on  pre- 
cisely like  a  plate.  The  film  should  first  be  soaked  in  water  not  colder  than  60 
degrees  F.,  for  perhaps  two  minutes,  until  it  lies  flat.  If  the  water  is  very  cold 
the  corners  and  edges  will  at  first  curl  upward  a  little.  Then  the  water  is  drained 
off  and   the  developer  applied.     That   recommended   is  the  pyro  and  ammonia 
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developer,  but  I  find  the  potash  developer  based  on  my  formula  works  excel- 
lently. On  the  sample  films  I  have  brought,  I  employed  three  grains  of  py, 
the  ounce  and  six  grains  of  potash.  The  development  proceeds  gradually,  is 
under  perfect  control,  and  the  film  in  the  wet  state  can  be  easily  removed  and 
examined  by  transmitted  light.  The  patented  tray  exhibited  before  the  society  a 
short  time  ago,  in  which  the  film  could  be  clamped  to  form  its  bottom,  would 
work  excellently,  since  the  tray  acts  as  a  frame  to  hold  the  film. 

After  development,  which  usually  takes  about  as  long  as  a  plate,  the  film  is 
removed  from  the  tray  by  taking  hold  of  one  corner  and  sliding  it  out  on  a  glass 
plate  •  it  is  then  held  under  the  tap  and  washed  for  a  minute,  removed  from  the 
plate  and  placed,  picture  side  upwards,  in  the  hypo  bath,  which  should  not  be 
too  cold-strength  I  to  4  ounces  of  water;  it  fixes  out  in  a  few  minutes,  is  then 
washed  for  half  an  hour  by  soaking  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water.  L  nless 
the  film  is  completely  fixed  and  well  washed  it  will  dry  out  with  a  slight  yellow 
tinge  My  first  experiment  in  drying  the  film  was  to  place  it,  while  damp  and 
limp,  picture  side  upward,  on  a  glass  plate,  then  I  set  the  latter  in  the  drying 
rack.     In  the  morning  the  film  had  fallen  off  and  was  somewhat  buckled  up. 

But  the  rapidity  of  drying,  as  recommended  by  a  special  process,  is  one  ol 
the  excellent  points,  which  I  shall  demonstrate  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 

Removing  the  limp  and  leather-like  negative  from  the  wash  water,  slightly 
draining  off  the  surplus  water,  you  simply  pat  it  in  a  tray  and  pour  over  it  an 
ounce,  or  less,  of  common  alcohol,  and  let  it  soak  for  fifteen  minute*  1 
the  end  of  that  time  you  will  notice  that  the  film  becomes  quite  rigid, 
soaking  in  alcohol  I  place  the  film  between  two  sheets  of  clean  blotting  paper 
and  bend  them  around  a  paper  cylinder,  such  as  is  used  for  mailing  purposes, 
not  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  the  coated  side  of  the  1,1m  will  be 
outward,  and  clamp  the  paper  to  the  cylinder  by  two  or  three  elastic  bands  II 
the  film  is  removed  from  the  alcohol  before  the  time  specified,  it  will  stick  in 
places  to  the  blotting  paper. 

If  kept  in  a  draft  of  warm,  drv  air  from  five  to  fifteen  minute-,  the  film  will 
become  perfectly  hard  and  dry,  retaining,  of  course,  the  curve  of  the  cylinder; 
but  when  put  in  a  printing  frame,  under  pressure,  it  is  made  quite  flat  and  as 
smooth  and  even  as  a  glass  plate. 

The  buckled  film  negative  spoken  of  I  treated  in  this  way,  wetting  it  first  unt. 
it  was  limp,  soaking  in  alcohol  and  then  bending  it  around  the  cylinder;  it  dried 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth.     Fresh  alcohol  should  be  used  for  each  separate  film. 

There  appears  to  be  no  better  way  to  dry  the  film  smooth.  I  tried  squeeg 
i,  face  downwards,  on  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  rubber,  but  when  dry  it  shrunk  and 
buckled  up  unevenly,  as  you  will  see  by  the  specimen  I  have  brought.  If  the 
film  is  suspended  from  two  corners  on  a  line  to  drain  and  dry  it  will  take  an 
hour  or  more,  but  it  will  curl  inward  around  the  edges.  This  may  be  overcome 
somewhat  by  soaking  the  film  in  water  containing  a  small  percentage  of  glycerine 
previous  to  drying.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  when  the  film  is  surface  dry  to  place 
ft  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  putting  the  latter  in  a  printing  frame ;  the 
pressure  of  the  spring  will  cause  the  film  to  dry  flat  The  film  does  not  frill  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  sensitive  film  slipping  off  as  it  sometimes  does  on  glass 

PU  It  has  been  said  that  the  film  is  adapted  for  photogravure  purposes,  because  it 
•can  be  printed  from  on  either  side.     I  estimate  it  to  be  about  &  of  an  inch 
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thick;  and  find  when  it  is  printed  from  on  the  wrong  side  there  is  a  slight  blur 
Still  there  is  no  reason  why  the  film  may  not  be  made  sufficiently  thin  to°be  used 
either  side.  The  picture  on  the  film  may  be  as  readily  intensified  or  reduced 
as  on  glass. 

The  manifest  advantages  of  this  film  to  the  tourist  are,  that  it  supplies  all  the 
good  qualities  of  glass  and  paper  with  none  of  their  drawbacks;  being  as  light  as 
paper,  large  quantities  can  be  easily  carried  in  a  small  space. 

I  submit  for  your  inspection  five  2J-inch  square  negatives,  made  bv  contact 
from  transparencies,  and  a  strip  of  a  part  of  an  original  negative  made  on  a  film 
not  backed  with  collodion,  accompanying  all  with  a  silver  print.  These  were 
sent  to  me  by  the  company  as  specimens.  I  also  have  two  or  three  4  x  5  nega- 
tives made  by  myself,  one  exposed  instantaneously  with  Hoover  shutter,  Ross 
lens,  ;f  inch  focus,  £  stop;  another,  time  exposure,  same  lens,  fa  three 
seconds,  very  cloudy  at  time,  and  an  over-exposed  negative,  having  the  peculiar 
buckling  appearance  obtained  by  drying  on  rubber.  I  also  have  a  transparency 
made  by  contact,  from  one  of  these  negatives,  developed  with  oxalate  of  potash 
and  iron;  also  a  sample  of  the  film,  a  portion  of  which  was  dipped  in  hot  water 
to  dissolve  off  the  sensitive  film.  You  will  notice  the  remarkable  transparency 
of  the  shadows  in  all. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I  close  with  the  hope  that  a  film  equally 
as  good  may  yet  be  produced  in  this  country  by  some  of  our  energetic  manu- 
facturers. 

[Two  or  three  of  the  negatives  and  the  transparency  were  placed  in  the 
lantern  and  projected  upon  the  screen;  they  all  appeared  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  grain.] 
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THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  NEGATIVES  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BV    F.    STOLZE. 
( Continued. ) 

13.   Xegativk  Illumination  with  Solar  or  Daylight. 
Bl  application  of  these  natural  light-sources  the  necessity  of  a  separate  treat- 
ment is  at  once  apparent,  according  as  t<  >  whether  direct  solar  ravs,  sunlight  diffused 
by  reilectors,  or  diffused  daylight   come  into  consideration.  '  Strictly  speakino- 
the  hist   two  will   belong  together,  the  daylight   being   nothing  but  solar  light 
diffused   by  a  reflector  in  ,1  semi-transparent  medium.     Still,  it  will  be  good  to 
sustain  the  separation  in  this  discourse,  the  means  to  be  applied  corresponding 
The  determination  of  the  time   of  exposure  will   be   treated  upon    in   common 
towards  the  end. 

</.    Negative  Illumination  with  Direct  Solar  Light. 
Everything  that  was   said  about  the  diffusion  of  direct  light  ravs  in  part  A 
finds  application  here;  double groun  therefore  the  most  suitable  medium 

V  the  greatest  preservation  of  the  light  power  comes  into  consideration.  As 
as  n  play,  no  part,  porcelain  glass  is  of  course  also  admissible.  I  haw 
found,  however,  double  ground  glass  to  be  sufficient  everywhere.  The  more 
vertically  the  solar  rays  fall  upon  the  ground  glass,  of  course  the  more  powerfully 
they  will  act;  still  with  the  large  dimensions  of  the  enlarging  apparatus  it  would 
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be  preferable  to  relinquish  a  variable  position  and  decide  upon  a  prolongation  of 
the  illumination. 

b.   Negative  Illumination  with  Solar  Light  Diffused  by  Reflectors. 
If  a  large  white  screen  is  exposed  to  direct  solar  light,  and  negative  and  en- 
larging apparatus  are  placed  so  that  all  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  optical 
center  of  the  projecting  objective  towards  the  negative  touch  the  screen  in  their 
prolongation,    a  magnificent  negative  illumination   is   thus  obtained,  which   is 
proportionally  intense,  the  more  vertically  the   rays  are   directed   towards  the 
screen      It  is  therefore  most  advantageous,  if  the  sun   is  behind  the  enlarging 
apparatus-  the   inclination  of  the  screen  being  changed  according  to  the  height 
of  the  sun       In  arrangements  of  this  kind  a  changeable  position  of  the  enlarging 
apparatus  is  the  easiest,  it  being  only  necessary  to  rest  it  upon  a  horizontal  turn- 
ing table       But  the  same  can  also  be  almost  as   well  attained   by  enlarging  the 
screen  and  a  rotating  adjustment.      It  is  clear  that  this  employment  of  the  sun- 
light admits  a  far  greater  variation  in  the  position  Of  the  sun   than  the  one  de- 
scribed under  a,  where  the  sun  has  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  firmament  winch  is 
situated  behind   the  negative,  while  by  application  of  a  reflector  SCI  luffi- 

cient  size  the  sun  can  be  made  use  of  at  almost  any  time   even  with   Stationary 
enlarging  apparatus.     The  necessa.  I  the  screen  increases,  of  course    in 

proportion  to  the  more  or  le^s  low  position  of  the  sun,  -  that  hereby  it  has  like- 
wise to  be  confined  to  certain  limits;  still  th<  tended  than  those  in 
a    particularly  as  in  this  case  even  themeth.nl                 I  .  beapplied    I  Ins  ,m- 
can  be   well    recommended    for   latitudes   where    calculations    can   be  made  for 
almost  daily  sunlight 

,.     \  '  'ummatwti  by  Diffu  (ghL 

The  negative  illumination   by  diffoa  &ht   may  be  quite  similar  to  the 

one  by  sunlight,  a  direct  one  or  one   by  means  of  reflectors.     Hut  these  latter 
play  a  different  part.      While  for    sunlight  they  are  designed  to  fil  the 

diffusion  of  light,  their  purpose  in  this  c  v  toreflect  the  already  diffused 

light  upon    the   negative.      The  conclusion  is,  that    matt  as    well    as    shiny  re- 
flectors may  find  application  and  that  the  latter  are  preferred  on  account  of  their 
Kreater  strength  of  light;  care  has  only  to  be  taken  in  their  application  to   place 
them  so  that  the  part  of  the  sky  reflected  in  the  same  actually  c 
completely,  seen  from  the  optical  center  of  the  projecting  lens      I  shall  s, 
about  this  condition  a  little  more  in  detail  in  my  general  remarks  at  the  end  oi 

this  article.  ,.        , 

As  a  general  thing  the  diffused  daylight  will  be  employed  more  d.rectl) 
than  by  reflectors,  but  the  possibilities,  existing  herefor,  have  been  disregarded 
too  much  in  practical  life.  The  opinion  is  always  prevailing,  that  by  an  inclined 
position  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  enlarging  apparatus  to  a  certain  point  one 
^ains  thus  a  sufficiently  free  horizon;  but  this  necessitates  a  difficult  construct.,  .n; 
the  direction  of  the  sliding  parts  of  the  apparatus  will  be  a  bad  one,  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  whole  apparatus  inconvenient,  while  the  space  it 
occupies  remains  the  same  as  in  the  horizontal  position.  Most  of  the  photo- 
graphic apartments  being  now  situated  in  the  upper  parts  of  buildings,  there  . 
no  reason  why  the  optical  axis  should  not  be  adjusted  vertically,  and  the  negative 
surface  as  well  as  the  projection  surface,  horizontally.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  construction  are  easily  perceptible:  the  whole  firmament  is  used  as  a  light- 
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source  for  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative;  for  the  transparent  parts,  that  part  of 

he  sky  havmg  the  strongest  light;  and  finally,  as  soon  as  the  sun    ppe ars   even 

height  can  be  made  nse  of  by  covering  the  negative  only  with"  a  ground 

Concerning  the  constructive  part  of  the  proposition,  the  advantage,  first  of 
all  is  clear,  that  for  this  arrangement  only  a  proportionately  small  spa  e  i    re- 
quired  depending  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  pictures  to  be  made      I  would 
not  advise  separating  it  by  an  inclosure  from  the  other  room.      Plain  curtains 
are  sufficient,  letting  no  light  pass  through  in  exposures  of  even  long  du  attn 
The  frame  for  the  sensitive  paper  must  be  made  to  move  up  and  down  be  ween 
four  vertical  wooden  rails  by  four  bands  running  over  rollers  on  the  ceiling 
mammg  always  parallel  to  the  latter.     The  stretching  of  the  paper  is  done  in  the 
most  convement  way  while  the  frame  is  lowered;  it  is  either  covered  and  pro 
tected  against  hght,  or  placed  directly  in  the  correct  position.     The  only  diffi 
culty  remammg  ,s,  that  the  focusing  has  to  take  place  from  a  ladder,  and  that 
negative,  lens  and  cut-off  of  the  apparatus  can  only  be  reached  from  this  ladder 
or  under  certain  circumstances,  from  the  roof.     In  such  cases,  where  the  hetht 
of  the  room  at  disposal  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  distance  from  the  negative* 
the  projection  surface,  a  small  addition  has  to  be  built  on  the  roof,  rec   1° 

.Ti run!       J,         '  reqUlrinS  theref°re  °nl>'  Ve"'  m0derate  dimensions   7f 
this  ,s    under  certain  circumstances,  a  disadvantage,  it  allows  otherwise  the  *reat 
advantage  of  being  independent  of  the  size  of  the  space  at  disposal.     I  beCe 
therefore  that  one  can  become  easily  acquainted  with  this  changed  construe  ion 
and  will  acknowledge  that  the  advantages  are  considerable.     It  admits  0"^ 

z  h  ^::::f ou;  sunlig,u'and  gives  a  maxi,m,m  «"*  — »a  ^~. 

; \: '  ^  ™um  or  space;  and  finaU» ,[  —  *• pu"in*  -» °f 


(To  be  continued.) 


[From  PhotografhitcJu  Mitttuilun 

NEW  OXY-HmOGEN  APPARATUS  AND  ZIRCON  LIGHT  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS. 

BY    PROP.     LINNEMANN. 

of  ,l^:'rrt'r  '7M"'C  C,|"I''"V'"1  haVe  "'",V  ,l"""  *  "'  **  *e  sumption 
,f               PSCe   "'S"Il'  "'    ,l,r  sot-k,-■,•  ' °'  course  influencing  con- 
drably  the  effective  use  of  the  highest  temperatur ,  the  outside  of  thebu^e" 

Lmemann  has  corrected  tins  deficien,  y  ,„  „„.  mos c,.,slu|  manJ       m 

it.    l^rt    :  """'— ,"— '  '«*>  burner  with  stand,  one-fifth  of 
"atUral  S,ZI  '   '  «  -'  «P«sents  the  se,  ti f  the  burner,  natural  size      The 

xra£*v r*th:,lowspaceofi ^  p—  -»»°* 

,      "'  ""r ' Ca"  '"'  ' ''""'"'  hvU"'  screw  c,  and  passes  ont  of  the 

•ocket     At  I,   oxygen   enters  under  a    pressure   fifteen    times  higher  than   the 
Mrogen  gas,  through  four  ho.es,  into  the  interior  of  the  before-mentionrf  W 

Pc^mwithgrea,   for, t  of  the  capi.lary  perforation  of  to  s  rew 

'"77'*'  "e  seen  from  the  drawing  tha,  the  screws  .serve  for  the  regn  ation 

hydrogen  gas  and  the  screws  d  for  that  of  oxygen.  

,'""'  V'  /,:""'  '  represent  tin-  flames  in  their  different   intensities      While 

burn  m  the  socket,   i  and  c  represent  the  form,  which  is  obtained  by  the 
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present  Linnemann  burner.  The  connecting  points  at  b  and  c  3  3  form  the 
hottest  part  of  the  flames,  and  produce,  observed  with  the  spectral  apparatus,  a 
brilliant  carbon  spectrum. 

Fig.  3  b  shows  the  correctly  formed  flame,  burning  without  a  noise;  the 
space  1  is  dark,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Bunsen  flame,  the  seam  2  is 
of  an  almost  invisible  blue,  the  hottest  part— 4— a  little  more  intense  blue,  and  the 
part  5,  the  prolongation  of  the  burning  oxygen  stream,  distinctly  colored  of  a 
whitish  blue. 


Fig.  3  c  is  a  flame  burning  with  noise  by  a  larger  consumption  of  gas,  which  is 
particularly  suitable  for  the  enamelling  of  large  surfaces  on  account  of  its  greater 

heat.  , 

Linnemann's  experiments,  using  his  burner  for  lighting  purposes,  gave  the 
result,  that  a  good  light  was  obtained  at  the  first  moment  with  a  lime  cylinder; 
but  after  a  very  short  time  cavities  of  the  size  of  a  pea  would  melt  into  the 
cylinder,  thus  reducing  the  value  of  illumination  considerably.  Magnesium 
plates  would  melt  still  quicker  than  lime,  these  being  therefore  also  useless  for  a 
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constant  hght  Linnemann  directed  his  attention  now  to  Zirconia,  and  al- 
though ,t  took  years  of  difficulties  before  the  same  could  be  solidified  he  has 
succeeded  lately  in  the  production  of  completely  durable  Zirconia  plates.  Such  a 
plate,  mounted  in  platinum,  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  hottest  part  of  the 
flame  gives  a  magnificent  white  light,  whose  spectrum  reaches  from  A  toff  and 
which  is  not  interrupted  by  any  lines,  but  has  a  complete  continuation,'  and 
offers  the  best  substitute  for  sunlight.  Although  it  is  not  settled  yet,  that  the 
Zircon  plates  are  completely  indestructible,  as  they  are  apt  to  peal  off  on  the  sur- 
face when  subjected  to  quick  heating,  yet  they  can  be  used  many  hundred  times 
before  the  surface  becomes  so  uneven  that  a  remounting  of  the  plate  would  be 
necessary,  smaller  defects  of  course  being  of  no  consideration;  and  by  Linne- 
mann s  burner  with  Zircon  plates  a  light  has  been  produced,  which  for  enlarge- 
ments and  objective  representations  will  be  preferred  greatly  to  the  electric  light 
as,  once  focussed  to  the  optical  axis  of  an  apparatus,  the  lighting  points  remain 
completely  unchanged. 

^  The  consumption  of  oxygen  and  illuminating  gas  is,  according  to  Linnemann, 

60  candle  power  light  24  liters  gas  and  15  liters  oxygen  per  hour. 
120  «         «     37     <<       „     M     26     (( 

200      "  "         "     48     "       «     "     44     « 

The  production  of  the  oxygen  takes  place  in  a  manner  simple  and  without 
danger,  by  heating  of  two  parts  chlorate  potassium  and  one  part  manganese 
dioxide  in  a  copper  retort  over  a  Bunsen  burner. 

One  hundred  liters  of  oxygen  can  easily  be  evolved  in  10  minutes,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  two  hours'  use. 

Linnemann's  burner  is  made  in  two  sizes,  but  the  light  effect  remains  the 
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Corresponding  lanterns,  with  illuminating  lenses,  achromatic  objectives   etc 
have  been  constructed  to  use  for  projection  purposes,  ^.-Translated  l,yff  ff 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT  FEATURE  FOB  PH0T03RAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Report  of  Com  mi/lee. 

™,ilN  ?rn°r  th? '  a"  conc,erned  may  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  deliberated 
and  intelligently  upon  the  best  provisions  for  a  Mutual  Benei it  DemZent 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  the' Ste 
ConTtitu'uU  :VanCe  ^  f°"°WinS  ™»d™™  ■*»  additional^"  "he 

Article  I.  —Sec/ion  5. 
The  Association,    under  its    charter,  shall  embrace    a  Benefit    Demr.mPnt 

Article  I.— Section  6. 

Upon  .satisfactory  proof  of  the  death  of  any  member  who  has  contributed  tn 
he  l-cnd.ual  feature  of  this  Association,  the  Treasurer  shau   upo* ^  the  order  of 

Wecedhficaf"d  STre'?T  at  °nCe  ™  '°  the  P£rson  namerin  h  s  or  her 

tana U,   1 '? I %      £gn  '"^  aS  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in  good 

™ndln«'"  the  Benefit  Department  at  the  time  of  said  death;  Provided   how- 

«yonl  death        ''""'  ($''°00)  d°"arS  Sha"  be  the  maximu™  amoum  paid  on 
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SEr  7  —All  persons  who  are  in  full  membership  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  section  of  the  Constitution  shall,  on  the  payment  in  advance  of  one  assess- 
ment of  one  dollar,  be  entitled  to  a  legacy  certificate. 

Sec  8 -Provided  further,  persons  who  may  hereafter  desire  to  participate 
in  the  Benefit  Department,  shall  furnish  the  Treasurer,  at  their  own  expense  a 
certificate  signed  by  a  regular  practicing  physician,  which  shall  set  forth  that  the 
m ember  at Z ;  time  of  amplication  is  in  good  health  and  free  from  any  organic 
disease  which  would  endanger  life,  and  is  under  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

Article  II. — Section  2. 

And  may  participate  in  the  Benefit  Department  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
as  one  assessment  in  advance.  Cl  Tv,™*«mt   when  a 

Sec  *  —Except  in  case  of  participation  in  the  Benefit  Department,  when  a 
further  sum  of  one  dollar  must  be  paid,  as  one  assessment  in  advance 

Sec  7 -No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Benefit  Depart- 
ment until' he  or  she  shall  have  first  become  financially  a  contributing  member 
of  the  Association,  and  a  failure  to  pay  any  assessment  or  assessments  when  due, 
shall  forfeit  membership  in  both  departments  of  the  Association. 

Article  III. — Section  4. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  accruing  from 
assessments  under  the  Benefit  Department,  but  the  executive  officers  may,  if 
deemed^and  Proper,  compensate  the  Secretary  for  any  additional  labor  in- 
curred on  account  or  by  reason  of  the  Benefit  Department 

Section  4  in  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  changed  to  Section  5 
stc  6  -The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  distinct  and  separate  accoun  of  the  Ben- 
efit Department  and  shall,  upon  receiving  proofs  of  a  death,  notify  each  and 
every  member  of  the  same,  setting  forth  in  said  notice  the  former  residence  or 
place  of  business  of  said  deceased,  together  with  the  date  of  death  and  cause 
[hereof  as  reported  in  the  death  certificate,  which  certificate  shall  be  signed  by 
he  at  enuingP  physician,  or  the  undertaker  who  shall  have  had  charge  of  he 
furneral  of  saM  deceased,  and  also   by  the  legatee  or  heir  making  claim  to  the 

amount  due  on  said  decedent's  certificate. 

amount  *»  for  each  and  every  death  occurring  under  the  Benefit 

Department  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  each  member  in  good  stand- 
out d  department;  and  thirty  (30)  days' time  from  dat e ,  of not ice  sh 1  be 
allowed  in  which  to  pay  such  assessment;  and  any  failure  on  the :  part .of  any 
member  to  pav  the  sam/  within  that  time,  shall  forfeit  all  claims  benefits  and 
membe  ship  in  under  or  against  the  Association,  by  the  delinquent  or  heirs 
membership^,  notice  of  a  death  and  of  an  Assessment  hereinbefore  provided 
(Article  III,  Sections  6  and  7),  dropped  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  or 
his  legal  representative  in  any  post  office  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  a 

leSal  notice'  G.  M.  Carlisle,  ) 

C.  W.  Motes,       >-  Committee. 


Indianapolis,  February  14,  1888. 


W.  H.  Potter, 

W.  H.  Potter,  Secretary. 


A  Serious  Defect. -Artist  (to  agriculturist)-Possibly  your  knowledge  ot 

art  is  a  trifle  limited  ? 

Agriculturist— Mebbe;  but  I  know  suthin  'bout  cows. 

Artist — Isn't  the  cow  well  drawn  ?  t  . 

Agriculturist-Drawed  good  'nough,  but,  b'gosh,  she  ain  t  chewin  her  cud. 

— N.  Y.  Sun. 


LANTERN  EXHIBITION-SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  February  29th,  the  regular  monthly  lantern  exhibi- 
tion was  given,  comprising  about  forty  of  the  one  hundred  slides  contributed 
L  u  \«  rt  A^so£ation  of  Amateur  Photographers,  in  addition  to  several 
slides  by  Mr  John  E.  Dumont  and  a  few  other  members  of  the  society.  President 
Walker  read  the  titles,  while  the  lantern,  which  was  a  new  one  of  superior  con- 
struction, owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Jr.,  which  was  loaned  by  him  for 
the  evening,  and  was  successfully  operated  by  himself,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr 
xrisbie. 

The  pictures  of  the  St.  Louis  Association  attracting  the  most  attention  were 
those  of  subjects  foreign  to  St.  Louis. 

Several  views  of  the  public  buildings  and  Mississippi  steamboats  were  shown 
As  a  general  rule  the  pictures  lacked  artistic  and  attractive  qualities,  aside  from 
not  possessing  the  clearness,  crispness  and  snap  which  is  such  a  desirable  point 
m  successful  lantern  slides.  F 

It  is  to  be  hoped  in  another  season  the  St.  Louis  Association  will  take  more  care 
■in  selecting  interesting  subjects,  and  also  show  slides  of  better  technical  qualitv 

A  few  slides  by  Mr.  Franklin  Harper  were  much  admired,  and  about  thirty 
slides  by  Mr.  Cobb,  made  mostly  from  other  members'  negatives,  were  quite 
brilliant  and  were  very  much  liked;  Mr.  Cobb,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  ac- 
quired considerable  skill  by  long  practice,  in  making  lantern  slides  by  contact 
using  an  artificial  light,  and  employing  as  a  developer,  the  Beach  sulphurous  acid 
pyre >,  in  combination  with  an  alkali  solution  composed  of  potash  and  soda 

His  slides  had  a  very  agreeable  brown  tone,  were  extremly  clear  in  the  hio-h 
lights,  proving  that  with  care  and  skill,  pyro,  as  a  lantern  slide  developer  is°a 
success,  and  much  more  rapid  than  hydroquinone.  ' 

Mr.  Dumont's  work  wf  s  greatly  admired,  being  superior  in  technical  excellence 

and  artistic  merit      Those  of  his  slides  which  were  especially  liked  were  entitled 

On  the  Lower  Genesee     showing  a  bold  foreground  against  a  fine  distance^ 

In  Judsons  Glen,      'Old  Stone  Bridge,  at  Leeds,  N.  Y."     A  comical  picture 

of  eight  lawn  tennis  players  with  their  backs  towards  the  camera,  entitled    -  We 

Us  &  Co       -Red  Creek  Bridge,"  -A  Laker,"  mammoth  freight  propeller,  with 

fine  smoke  effect.      -The  Basket  Seller,"  -The  Old  Mill,"    «  A  portrait  of  a 

ady,     made  on  a  wet  plate.      -Listening  to  the   Birds,-  a  group  of  children 

S  a  treS;.and„    Wlth  favorinS  winds  o'er  sunlit  seas,"  a  schooner  under  sail; 

Milking  Time,     representing  a  milk-maid  about  to  step  over  the  fence,  with 

the  cows  standing  in  the  foreground  under  a  tree.      The  picture  was  very  sug- 

f  r  nw!n  d,  <f eCtlve  and  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr.  Dumont's  skill.  -  An  ofd 
Mill  Wheel,  surrounded  by  dense  foliage  alongside  a  small  brook.  The  detail 
was  exquisitely  rendered  and  the  lighting  very  soft.  The  slide  had  been  toned 
and  was  of  a  peculiar,  charming  warm  brown  color. 

nn^i10^61*;,1116,^11^1110,1?/^8  very  interesti"g  and  instructive,  and  brought 
out  the  fact  that  lantern  slide  making,  especially  among  some  of  the  members 

W^  S°nfVf  becon?mS  attractive.  The  steady  improvement  in  this  line 
augurs  well  for  future  work.     Shortly  before  10  o'clock  the  exhibition  terminated. 

,  F.  C.  B. 
-■»»•♦ 

THE  VERGARA  FILM-A  MISTAKE  CORRECTED. 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  on  page  144,  Mr.  Beach  says,  in  his  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  that  the 
Vergara  film  is  patented  in  England,  but  not  in  this  country.  This  is  a  mistake; 
the  film  is  patented  here,  and  our  publishers  inform  us  that  they  are  the  sole 
agents  for  the  United  States.     Probably  Mr.  Beach  overlooked  the  patent. 

»  ♦  • _ 

All  communications  for   the  columns  0/  the  Bulletin    should  reach    us  on 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,   to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 


A  CORRECTION. 
In  W.  Jerome  Harrison's  papers  on  "The  Literature  of  Photography,"  The 
Charter-house  Photographic  Art  Journals  mentioned  as  being  "the  organ  of  the 
Photographic  Artists  Stores  of  43  Charter-house  Square,  London,  E.  C. "  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Whittingham  &  Co.,  91  Grace  Church  street,  the  publishers  of  this  journal, 
write  us  and  state  that  the  above  statement  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Mr.  Harrison 
has  without  doubt  been  wrongly  informed.  They  further  write:  We  beg  to  say 
that  the  above  Journal  is  our  property,  printed  and  published  by  ourselves,  and 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  has  been  published  monthly  instead 
of  quarterly,  and  under  the  title,  The  Photographic  Art  Journal. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  charming  study  with  which  we  illustrate  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  was 
made  by  Mr.  John  E.  Dumont,  of  Rochester,  who  never  fails  to  secure  artistic 
pictures.  When  we  saw  the  negative,  made  on  a  Stanley  plate,  we  at  once  wrote 
him  to  secure  its  use  for  a  frontispiece  of  the  Bulletin,  and  engaged  the  Gebbie 
&  Husson  Photogravure  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  to  make  one  of  their  hand- 
some plates,  and  thus  enable  us  to  give  an  artistic  finish  to  a  gem  of  photographic 
art  work.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.  We  seldom  secure  such  a  fine 
combination  of  artistic  feeling,  excellent  photography  and  fine  photogravure 

In  a  communication  to  us,  Mr.  Dumont  gives  the  following  descnption  of  the 
region  where  he  obtained  the  picture: 

"Last  June,  with  an  artist  friend,  I  started  out   on  a  photographic  expedi- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  French    Canada.  Taking  a  steamer  from  Charlotte 
(the  port  of  Rochester)  and  changing  to  another  steamer  at  Clayton,  and  again  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  we  reached  our  destination  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
the  third  day,  the  village  of  Saint  Pierre  on  Bale  Saint  Paul.     Our  entire  voyage 
was  most   delightful;  the  scenery   along  the  river  is  magnificent   though  not 
available  for  photography.     It  was  not  until  we  got  ashore  among  the  peop  e  of 
the  village  that  we  fully  realized  the  kind  of  place  we  were  in.     I  had   long 
been  anxious  to  visit  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  it  a 
region  I  should  enjoy,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the  reality.  Had  we  been  landed  in 
Normandy  we  could  not  have  found  a  more  picturesque  lot  of  people.     They 
were  primitive  in  the  extreme,  unambitious,  simple  and  unprogress.ve,  poor  and 
happv.   Their  farming  is  done  with  the  simplest  implements-wooden  plows  and 
other  tools  that  must  have  been  brought  over  by  Jacques  Cart.er.     They  are 
nearly  all  of  French  descent,    though  occasionally  you  will  meet  one   whose 
name  is   English  or   Irish,  who  cannot   understand   one  word  of  the  English 
language.     In  the  village  we  met  but  few  who  spoke  English,  that  accomplish- 
ment being  monopolized  by  the  priest  and  the  one  government  official.     The 
priest  administers  the  laws,  settles  all  disputes  and  has   an  interest  in  any  busi- 
ness that  is  profitable.     They  are  clean  to  a  fault  and  extreme y  temperate.   The 
principal  beverage  for  social  drinking  consists  of  a  kind  of  small  beer  brewed  m 
the  village  and  sold  for  three  cents  a  quart  bottle. 

"The  approach  to  the  town  by  water  is  peculiar.  The  bay  is  about  five  m.les 
wide  and  the  water  rises  and  falls  twenty  feet;  steamboats  cannot  approach  the 
shore  nearer  than  two  miles,  so  at  that  point  a  lighthouse  has  been  bu.lt  on  a  crib, 
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at  which  place  passengers  are  landed.  Sail  boats  from  the  village  take  you  off  the 
crib,  and  on  nearing  the  shore  you  find  the  boat  surrounded  by  buckboard  wa-ons 
which  are  driven  out  into  the  water  to  receive  travelers  and  convey  them  to  land 
Imagine  two  travelers  and  eleven  drivers  standing  on  their  seats  to  keep  out  of 
the  water,  each  one  shouting  as  though  his  life  depended  upon  the  noise  he 
made,  and  expecting  me  with  my  precious  load  of  dry  plates  to  stand  on  the  seat 
also,  while  they  drove  me  ashore.  This  to  me  was  the  most  amusing  thing  I 
saw  during  my  entire  trip.  I  afterward  exposed  a  plate  on  a  similar  scene  which 
I  unfortunately  spoiled  by  double  exposure. 

"The  people  are  very  hospitable,  and  the  rates  they  charged  for  board  and 
lodging  are  in  agreeable  contrast  to  the  usual  charges  at  watering-places  The 
principle  street  straggles  through  the  village  like  a  cow-path,  and  the  houses  are 
built  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  angle  of  the  street.  Each  house  has  a  Latin 
inscription  placed  upon  it  by  the  priest  to  keep  away  earthquakes  and  the  devil 
We  saw  the  priest  passing  through  a  potato  patch  chanting  a  prayer  and  sprink- 
ling holy  water  to  keep  off  the  bugs,  and  my  friend  irreverently  told  them  that 
Pans  green  was  much  better  than  either.  Along  the  roadways  are  placed 
picturesque  shrines  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  day  after  our  arrival 
was  Sunday.  Early  in  the  morning  the  people  commenced  to  come  in  to  church 
those  living  at  a  distance  driving  with  every  conceivable  kind  of  vehicle,  from  a 
caleche  to  a  cart  with  chairs  placed  on  them  for  the  female  portion  of  the  family 
to  sit  on.  The  women  passing  directly  in  to  church  while  the  men  gathered  in 
groups  to  talk  over  the  weather  or  local  gossip.  When  it  was  time  for  service 
to  begin  the  town  constable  came  out  on  the  church  steps  and  told  them  all  to 
come  in;  had  any  refused  he  would  have  had  the  power  to  arrest  them.  After  service 
the  village  crier  in  a  loud  voice  cried  out  the  news  of  the  week,  and  ended  up 
by  stating  that  there  was  to  be  a  dance  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  next  villas 
and  the  congregation  were  invited.  We  were  afterwards  told  that  horse-racino- 
was  their  principle  Sunday  amusement. 

"  The  region  abounds  in  scenery  worthy  the  artist's  brush  or  camera  The 
place  is  very  old,  and  between  the  people,  windmills,  fishing  boats,  etc.,  one  can 
nnd  something  well  worth  photographing  on  every  hand. 

"We  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  that  runs  the  village  mill  and  watched  the 
trout  that  played  in  hundreds  in  the  pools.  Wild  strawberries  were  abundant 
and  were  given  us  at  every  meal.  We  met  men  of  an  advanced  age  who  had 
never  been  away  from  the  village,  and  who  knew  of  steamboats  only  by  seeing 
them  in  the  distance.  As  to  railroads,  they  may  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  but 
will  go  to  rest  with  their  fathers  without  ever  traveling  on  one.  Some  of  the 
people  are  well-to-do,  having  made  their  money  fishing  and  coasting.  At  mid- 
night twice  a  week  the  postman  goes  through  the  village  blowing  his  horn. 

'  To  the  artist  or  photographer  I  know  of  no  other  place  on  this  side  of  the 
water  where  such  pictures  as  those  of  Jules  Breton  and  Hagborg  can  be  found  in 
rea  ity.    Each  man,  woman  and  child  drops  into  a  natural  and  graceful  position 
and  so  far  as  appearances  go   are  quite  unconscious   that  they  are  being  used  as 
models. 

"When  the  time  came  for  us  to  start  for  home  it  was  only  with  regret  that  we 
said  «  Good-by  '  to  these  simple  people,  and  with  the  determination  to  return 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

"The  four  hours  passed  on  the  crib,  waiting  for  the  steamer  to  take   us  off, 
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were  used  in  exposing  six  plates  on  the  lighthouse  keeper  and  his  family.  Owing 
to  under  exposure  these  last  were  photographically  a  failure,  but  from  an  artistic 
point  equal  if  not  better  than  anything  I  have  done." 


GROUP  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  P.  A.  OF  A. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  for  a  handsome  large 
picture,  the  group  of  the  officers  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  for 
1888.  This  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  these  gentlemen  we  have  yet  seen. 
Every  year  we  have  received  fine  groups  of  the  officers  of  the  association;  but  the 
present  picture  surpasses  them  all  in  the  excellence  of  the  grouping,  the  lighting 
and  the  fine  finish  of  the  photograph. 


[From    Year   Book  0/  t holography.} 

♦  FREWING'S  METHOD  OF  PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD. 

Make  up: 

Gelatine 2  dra4ms- 

White  curd  soap 2 

Water l6  ounces. 

Soak  gelatine  for  some  hours,  then  dissolve  in  a  hot  water  bath.  Add  the 
soap  in  small  shavings,  stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  well  mixed,  and  then  add 
powdered  alum  until  the  froth  disappears.      Strain  through  muslin. 

The  wood-block  is  now  coated  with  this  mixture  and  a  little  zinc  white,  and 
rubbed  well  into  the  block  with  the  thinnest  possible  coating,  and  finished  off 
smoothly  and  evenly  all  over,  and  allowed  to  dry;  after  which,  the  following 
composition  is  applied  to  the  face  of  the  block  with  a  camel-hair  brush;  the 
brush  should  be  a  wide  one,  as  the  marks  of  the  join  sometimes  show  in  the 
finished  picture  if  not  carefully  and  quickly  done;  one  coating  with  the  brush 
from  end  to  end  of  the  block  in  one  sweep  is  sufficient.     Then  dry. 

Albumen \  ounce' 

Sal.  ammoniac l°  S™1^ 

Citric  acid 5 

Water C  drams- 

Beat  the  albumen  to  a  froth  and  allow  to  settle,  using  the  clear  part;  add  the 

water;  then  the  sal.  ammoniac,  mixing   well  with  a  glass  rod;   finally  the  citric 

acid.      When  the  block  is  again  dry,  it  is  ready  for  sensitizing. 

ilTlziNG  Solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver 5°  grains. 

Water  distilled "  ounce- 

A  small  quantity  of  this  is  poured  on  the  block  and  coaxed  over  the  block  with 
a  glass  rod,  the  surplus  put  in  another  bottle  for  filtering  for  future  use.  When 
dry,  the  block  is  ready  for  printing  under  a  reversed  negative.  It  should  only 
be  printed  just  as  you  would  like  to  see  it,  as  it  does  not  lose  in  finishing.  When 
sufficiently  printed,  hold  it,  face  down,  in  a  dish  of  strong  salt  and  water  for 
about  three  minutes.  The  picture  will  slightly  fade  under  this  treatment.  I 
well  wash  under  a  spray  of  water,  and  fix  in  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo-sulphite 
of  soda,  holding  the  block  face  down  on  the  solution  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
which  will  bring  back  all  the  original  detail.  Now  well  wash  under  a  spray  of 
water  for  about  ten  minutes.  Stand  on  end  to  dry.  It  is  then  ready  for  the 
engraver. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  ROCHES- 
TER ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
Regular  Meeting,  March  13,  1888. 
THE  demonstration  of  the   bleaching   and 
redeveloping  of  bromide  prints,  as  announced 
at    last    meeting,    was     given     by    President 
Croughton,  and  the  tones  produced  gave  the 
best  of  satisfaction,  and  were  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  original.     The  following  formula 
was  used: 

No.   I. 
Saturated  solution  potassi- 
um oxalate C  ounces. 

Saturated  solution  ferrous 

sulphate l  ounce< 

Solution   potassium  brom- 
ide ( 1  ounce  to  16  ounces 

watcr) 20  minims. 

So.  2. 
Solution  cupric  chloride  (15  grains  to 
the  ounce)  sufficient  to  cover. 
-Mtcr    prints    are  washed    free    from    hypo, 
them    in    number   2    until   thoroughly 
Reached.     Then  wash  and  immerse  in  num. 
ber    1    until    redeveloped;    afterwards  wash 


thoroughly.     The  cupric  chloride  solution  can 
be  used  until  exhausted. 

President  Croughton  also  recommended 
this  manner  of  treating  prints  as  also  applica- 
ble to  the  intensification  of  negatives. 

The  "  Toning  of  Albumen  Prints,"  by  C.  F. 
Hovey,  was  the  subject  announced  for  the  next 
meeting.  Yours  truly, 

Milton  B.  Punnett. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 
Regular  Meeting,  March  6th,  1888. 
President  H.  J.  Newton  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  the 
usual  journals  and  papers  contributed  monthly 
to  the  section. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
reported  that  at  the  next  regular  meeting, 
April  3d,  Dr.  O.  G.  Mason  and  Professor  l! 
H.  Laudy  would  entertain  the  section  ;  and 
the  subjects  they  proposed  to  treat  would  be 
duly  announced  in  the  invitation  notices  of  the 
meeting. 

The  informal  meeting  for  March  21st  was 
also  announced,  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
specially  interested  in  photography  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  chairman  then  stated  that  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  evening  was  a  lantern  ex- 
hibition by  E.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  and  a  con- 
tribution of  slides  by  members  of  the  section. 
But  before  this  exhibit,  the  President  desired 
to  make  a  brief  statement  relative  to  a  matter 
he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  section  to 
at  the  last  regular  meeting. 

ident  Newton  then  said: 
ladies  and  Gentlemen,— A\  our  meeting  in 
February  I  referred  to  a  letter  I  had  received, 
in  which  exceptions  were  taken  to  what 
the  writer  supposed  I  said  about  the  proper 
methods  of  making  lantern  slides.  I  read  for 
you  from  Anthony's  Bulletin  what  I  said, 

which  made  it  apparent  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  alluded  to  was  laboring  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  I  said  on  the  subject 
at  the  time  alluded  to. 

I  make  these  remarks  that  you  may  better 
understand  what  I  wish  to  say  this  evening. 
My  position  was,  and  is,  that  any  process  by 
which  a  good  negative  can  be  made  is  capable 
of  producing  good  positives. 

To  illustrate  this  idea,  in  its  application  to  a 
gelatine  dry  plate,  I  start  with  the  fact  that 
the  gelatine  carrying  the  bromide  of  silver  is 
perfectly  white  and  transparent.  To  show  this 
I  put  an  unexposed  plate  into  a   solution  of 
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hyposulphite  of  soda  and  dissolve  the  bromide  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 

of  silver.     This  leaves  the   gelatine  film   as  keeping  the  film  free  from  stain  it  is i  not  a 

transparent   as   the   plate   I   now  show  you.  peculiarity  of  the  hydroquinone  but  of  the  sul- 

Without  careful  examination  you  would  doubt  phite.     If  the  hydroquinone  is  added  to  the 

whether  there  was  anything  on  the  glass.    To  soda  without  the  sulphite  it  turns  a  dark  color, 

make  this  obvious  I  made  the  mark  which  you  and  after  developing  one  negative  becomes  as 

will  observe  on  the  end  of  the  plate  while  the  dark  as  port  wine.     But  the  addition  of    he 

gelatine  was  yet  soft.     I  am  inclined  to  think  sulphite  discharges  most  of  the  color  and  it 

ht  n 2  will  object  to  a  film  of  this  char-  can  be  used  repeatedly,  although  it  acts  with 

acter.  The  problem  is  how  to  keep  it  as  it  ap-  much  less  'energy  than  without  the  sulphite, 

pears  now,  after  exposure  and  treatment  with  It  is  no  better  than  pyro  or  in  fact  i   acts  as 

L  developing  and  fixing  solutions.  PY-  does  without  the  sulphite  and    he  same 

There  are  several   developing    compounds  as  the  soda-pyro  developer    the  only  differ- 

which  can  be  successfully  used,  and  the  first  I  ence  being  that  the  pyro  developer  requires 

will   mention    is   the   ferrous   oxalate.       The  more  sulphite  to  produce  the  same  result, 

second,    hydroquinone,  which   can  be  com-  There  is  no  end  to  this  subject  <>  dc-v,.,,. 

pounded  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  each  pro-  but  1  have  said  perhaps,  enough  o  assure  the 

duces  good  results.    One  of  these  compounds,  diligent  student  of  some    ew  of  the  ways  by 

which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Piffard  and  which  he  may  reasonably  hope  for  sue  cs.      I 

Ted  successfully  by  many  experts  in  the  pho-  wiU  now,  therefore,  introduce  to  you    1, 

used  s uccessmiiy    y         y      i  Townsend,who  will,  no  doubt,  more  pleasingly 

tographic  art,  is  as  follows.  ^       ^^  ^  ^  (k.^,plivc 

Sulphite  of  soda 3°*rains.  ^  from  niany  1;mil, 

Carbonate  of  soda 3°        _  ^^  ^  many  attrattivc  views  that  Mr. 

Hydroquinone o  Townsend  exhibited  were:  Salt  Luke  City 

Water '  OUm  ' '  The  Mormon  Temple;  San  Francisco  and  the 

This  developer  can  be  used  repeatedly  with-  Golden   Cite;    The    Ruins    of    Karnak;    Port 

out  losing  its  developing  power.     It  is  to  be  g^.   Constantinople   and    lVra;    The   G 

observed,  however,  that  developers  which  can  Canal,  or   the  Watery  Broadway  of  Venice; 

be  and  are  used  repeatedly,  gradually  show  The  Gjant\  Staircase   in   the  interior  of  the 

less  energy  in  starting  the  image.     This  may  j^e's  Palace,  Venice;  The  Cathedral  ot  St 

probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  introduction  yfak.  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  Naples;  St  Peter's, 

of  bromide  absorbed   by  the  developer  from  Romc;  The    St.   Gothard     Tunnel    under  the 

the  films.  Alps:   Views  of  Strasburg  and   Baden;   The 

Another  developer  that  has  been   found  to  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  the  Champs 

work  well  is—  Elysees;  Tower  of  London;  Westminster  Ab- 

Soda  sulphite 20  grains.  bey  and  Windsor  Castle. 

Soda  carbonate 15       "  All   these   views,  with   many   others,   were 

Hydroquinone 5       "  briefly  but  interestingly  described,  and  some  of 

Water 1  ounce.  the  most  salient  points  connected  with  their 

■                            .  history  pleasingly  related. 

Another  excellent  developer  is-  Following  these  were  a  miscellaneous  collec- 

Soda  sulphite 4°  grains.  ^  by  president  Newton  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Fisk. 

Soda  carbonate ■  ■  ■    lS  All  the  views  were  exhibited  by  one  of  the  most 

Pyrogallic  acid 3  effective  and  compact  lanterns  in  the  market 

Hydroquinone 3  and  justly  won  the  approbation  of  all  those 

Water 1  ounce.  professionally  engaged  in  this  line  of  enter- 

This  last  developer  I  have  used  repeatedly       tainment. 

and  found  it  good  after  more  than  a  week's  At  the  close  of  the  exhibit,  Dr.  O.  G.  Mason 

use  called  attention  to  some  photo-lithotypes  made 
I  will  give  one  more  formula  which  will  not       by  Milan  P.  Warner,  Holyoke,  Mass.     These 
stain  the  gelatine  film  and  will  produce  supe-       proofs  were  highly  eulogized  by  many,  and 
rior  lantern  slides,  and  can  be  used  all  day       apparently  regarded  with  favor  by  all. 

without  serious  deterioration.  Judge  Shannon  formally  and  very  appropn- 

Soda  sulphite 100  grains.  ately  expressed  in  the  form  of  J«£^ 

p    ™r»Uir  arid                      io       "  indebtedness  of  the  audience  for  the  instiuc- 

Ly pw "a :::::::: :  I  —.  *. ™* n-™ received *» *. s^^ 

Water      . 3  ounces.  who  had  entertained  them,  and  -a  anammou. 
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vote  of  thanks  was  then  tendered  to  each  for 
their  contributions. 

The  section,  on  motion,  then  adjourned. 


ST.  LOUIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMATEUR 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

St.  Louis  February  21,  1888. 

The  Regular  Meeting  of  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Amateur  Photographers  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Bain,  with  four- 
teen  members  present,  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  active  members. 

The  minutes  of  February  7,  1888,  were  read 
and  approved  as  read. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported  on  the 
applications  for  active  membership,  referred  to 
it  at  the  last  regular  meeting,  recommending 
the  election  of  John  M.  Desloge,  Alfred  M. 
Baker,  William  B.  Potter,  and  John  F.  Valle 
as  active  members. 

On.  separate  ballot,  the  four  candidates  were 
elected,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
notify  them  of  their  election. 

Due  notice  thereof  having  been  given  at 
the  last  regular  meeting,  Mr.  Butler  moved  to 
strike  out  the  whole  of  Section  5,  Article  III, 
of  the  present  Constitution,  fixing  the  manner 
of  choosing  Honorary  Members,  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following—  "Section  5.  Any 
person  may  be  elected  an  associate  member  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  active  member,  except  holding  office 
and  voting,  and  shall  pay  the  same  initiation 
fee,  dues,  and  assessments  as  an  active  mem- 
ber." 

After  a  full  discussion,  the  motion  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  there  being 
fourteen  votes  in  favor  thereof,  and  none 
against. 

Due  notice  thereof  having  been  given  at  the 
last  regular  meeting,  Mr.  C.  H.  Holland 
moved  to  strike  out  from  Section  1,  Article  I, 
of  the  Constitution,  the  following  words— "St! 
Louis  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers," 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words— "St. 
Louis  Camera  Club."  After  full  discussion," 
the  Set  retary  called  the  roll  of  members.  Those 
voting  in  the  affirmative  were-Messrs.  Bain, 
Goodman,  II.  B.  Alexander,  Wilcox,  Erker,' 
C.  M.  Alexander,  Blattner,  Massot,  C.  H. 
Holland,  and  II.  M.  Holland,  ten  in  all.' 
Those  voting  in  the  negative  were  Messrs. 
Butler,  Charropin,  Dunn,  and  Johnston. 

Not    having    received   a  constitutional   ma- 
jority, the  motion  was   declared    lost,  and   Mr. 


C.  H.  Holland  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
renew  the  proposition  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Gustave  Cramer  was  made  an  associate 
member,  to  date  from  January  1,  1888. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  ordered  to  the  St. 
Louis  Photographer,  for  a  file  of  their  journal 
1887,  and  for  their  courtesy  in  publishing  the 
proceedings  and  papers  of  the  association. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Bullock  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Camera  Club,  announcing   a   confer- 
ence of  the  societies  now  represented  in  the 
Lantern   Slide   Interchange,    to    be    held   in 
Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  February  20,  1888. 
As  the  date  fixed  was  prior  to  the  meetino-  of 
the  St.   Louis  Association,  and  Mr.    Bullock 
was  to  leave   for  Philadelphia  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday,  February  1 8th,  the  Secretary  was 
obliged  to  reply  to  the  letter  without  laying 
the  matter  before  the  association.     Under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee  a  letter  was  written,  setting  forth 
the  views  of  the  association  as  elicited  at  the 
meeting  of  February  7,  1888,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  question  of  sending  a  delegate  to 
the  proposed  conference.     Of  this  letter,  the 
following  is  a  resume  : 

First— There  should  be  a  permanent  organi- 
zation for  the  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  hav- 
ing an  appropriate  title,  and  consisting  of  the 
societies  now  represented  in  the  Interchange, 
and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  admitted. 

Second— The  membership  should  not  be 
limited,  and  the  only  requirement  therefor 
should  be  the  furnishing  of  a  set  of  slides  by 
the  M.ciety  applying  for  membership. 

Third— These  slides  should  be  uniform  in 
size,  3X  x  4  inches. 

Fourth— 1\&  opening  in  the  mat  may  be  of 
any  shape,    not    wider,    or    higher    than     2J 
inches. 

Fifth — The  consecutive  number  of  the  slide 
should  be  placed  on  the  upper  left  hand 
Corner. 

Sixth—  No  slide  shall  be  again  accepted  for 
the  interchange. 

Seventh— Each  society  shall  contribute 
about  one  hundred  slides,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Interchange  should  control 
their  movement  over  the  circuit. 

Eighth-  Negative  and  slide  should  be  made 
by  the  same  person. 

Ninth— Each  society  should  for  itself  decide 
what  slicks  it  will  fm-nish  to  the  interchange. 

Tenth—  The  Interchange  shall  be  directed 
by  an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  same  society,  chosen  by    the  con- 


ference;  they  shall  choose  the  slides  for  the 
International  Exchange. 

Eleventh— English  slides,  received  in  ex- 
change, shall  be  divided  by  the  Executive 
Committee  by  lot,  or  in  some  suitable  manner, 
to  the  contributing  societies. 

Twelfth— The  Executive  Committee  should 
prepare  a  circular  setting  forth  the  merits  to 
be  sought  for  in  each  slide  and  outlining  the 
plans  for  the  year,  a  copy  of  which  should  be 
sent  each  association  at  least  three  months  in 
advance. 

Thirteenth— If  slides  are  not  ready  at  the 
proper  time,  the  delinquent  society  can  be 
permitted  to  share  in  the  interchange,  only 
after  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
which  notice  should  be  sent  to  all  the  other 
societies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Holland,  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  was  approved  by  the 
association. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  March 
7,  1888,  at  8  p.m.      William  M.  Butler, 

Secretary. 


ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

St.  Louis,  March  6,  1888." 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Asso- 
ciation of  Amateur  Photographers  was  called 
to    order   by   President   Bain,    with   nineteen 
members  present. 

The  minutes  of  February  21,  1888,  were 
read  and  approved  as  read. 

Messrs.  Staunton  and  Blattner,  active  mem- 
bers, unable  to  attend  this  meeting,  au- 
thorized their  proxies  to  cast  their  votes 
for  the  following  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  of  which  Mr.  C.  H.  Holland 
gave  notice  at  the  preceding  meeting,  Mr. 
Valle  acting  as  proxy  for  Mr.  Blattner  and 
Mr.  Desloge  as  proxy  for  Mr.  Staunton. 

Resolved,  That  the  words  "St.  Louis  As- 
sociation of  Amateur  Photographers  "  be 
stricken  out  from  Section  1,  Article  I,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  words  "  St.  Louis 
Camera  Club"  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  ayes  and  noes  being  called  for,  the 
Secretary  called  the  roll  of  active  members  : 
^;w. —Messrs.  Achterman,  C.  M.  Alexan- 
der, H.  B.  Alexander,  Bain,  Butler,  Blattner, 
Desloge,  Dunn,  Eiker,  Hammerstein,  C.  H. 
Holland,  H.  M.  Holland,  Jewett,  Masset, 
Staunton  and  Valle -16  in  all.  Noes.— 
C.  M.  Charropin— Having  received  a  majority 
Tote  of  the  whole  number  of  active  members, 
27,  the  President  declared  the  amendment 
adopted. 


The  Secretary  read  two  letters  from  Messrs. 
Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  offering 
to  make  the  demonstration  of  the  "  platino- 
type  proces"  before  the  Association  a  success, 
by  furnishing  all  needed  materials,  and 
added  that  he  had  accepted  the  proposals 
Mr.  Edmund  F.  Wickham's  application  for 
active  membership  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Membership  for  investigation. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  to  be  $101.15. 

On  motion,  the  papers  of  Dr.  Goodman  and 
Mr.  Staunton  were  deferred  until  the  next 
regular  meeting,  March  20,  1888. 

The  Secretary  read  a  circular  letter  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Amateur  Photographic  Society, 
inviting  this  club  to  compete  in  the  exhibition 
which  they  propose  to  hold  at  Pittsburgh, 
during  the  coming  month. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
acknowledge  the  invitation,  and  to  say  that 
the  Club  would  be  unable  to  make  any  collec- 
tive exhibit. 

Not  having  been  able  to  procure  filing  cases 
for  the  periodicals,  the  Secretary  was  granted 
further  time  to  obtain  them. 

The  critique  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club  on 
the  St.  Louis  lantern  slides  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  was  much  applauded  by  the 
members. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  purchase 
a  suitable  letter  book  and  copying  press,  and 
to  have  new  note  heads  printed  for  the  use  of 

the  club. 

The  proposed  constitution  of  the  American 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  drawn  up  at  the 
late  conference  in  Philadelphia,  held  on  leb- 
ruary  20,  1888,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
After  a  full  and  careful  discussion,  it  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  club  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  directed  to  so  inform  Mr.  George 
Bullock,  the  temporary  manager  of  the  Inter- 
change. It  was  further  resolved  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  club  that  itemized  accounts  of 
the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Interchange 
should  be  published,  from  time  to  time,  in 
some  photographic  journal. 

The  club  then  adjourned  to  the  large  hall 
of  St.  Louis  University,  where  the  lantern 
slides  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia were  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  excited 
universal  admiration.  It  was  decided  to  ex- 
hibit them  publicly,  at  St.  Louis  University, 
on  Tuesday,  March  13,  1888,  at  8  P.M. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  club 
adjourned    to    meet   on  Tuesday,  March   20, 

1888,  at  8  p.m.     William  M.  Butler, 

Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  : 

It  may  interest  your  readers,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  have  visited  this  coast,  to  hear 
a  few  words  about  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur 
Photographic  Association. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  with  its  rooms  and  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  is  still  in  existence,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  you  have  heard  nothing 
of  us  for  a  good  while. 

The  association  has  comfortable  rooms  at  the 
corner  of  Montgomery  and  Merchant  streets, 
furnished  to  suit  their  requirements,  and  hav- 
ing a  large  and  conveniently  arranged  dark 
room.  The  officers  are:  President,  Mr. 
George  Tashiera;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
A.J.  Treat;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Herrick;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  George  W.  Reed.  Membership, 
sixty.  Meetings  are  held  regularly  on  the  first 
Thursday  after  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month,  and  are  well  attended. 

During  the  past  year  lectures  have  been 
given  by  both  professional  and  amateur  pho- 
tographers, and  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
and  lantern  slides,  which  was  very  successful, 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association 
in  December  last. 

The  last  monthly  meeting  was  unusually  in- 
teresting, as  we  had  for  our  guest  our  mutual 
good  friend  and  most  excellent  brother  hypo, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bellsmith,  who  is  at  present  in  this 
city,  demonstrating   and  introductng  the  spe- 
cialties of  the  Eastman  Company,  of  Rochester. 
Mr.  Bellsmith  entertained  us  for  two  hours 
with  a  full  description  of  the  negative    film 
process,  and  made  not  a  few   of  our  fellows 
converts  to  "  strippers. "     He  also  exhibited  a 
number   of  positives,  on   various   substances, 
plain  glass,  opal,  porcelain,  shell,  wood,  etc.j 
made    by    the   transferrotype  process,  all    of 
which  were  much  admired    by  the  members 
and  visitors  present.     The  gentleman  also  ex- 
hibited  some   lantern   slides  (transferrotype), 
which  he  claimed  to  be  as  good  or  better  than 
those  made  on  glass  plates.     The  opportunity 
to  see  them  on  the  screen  was  lost,  as  the  lan- 
tern was  not  at  hand.     There  will  probably  be 
an  informal  meeting  held  in  the  near  future  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  these  slides,  and  also  as 
a  compliment  to,  and  for  the  entertainment  of, 
Mr.   Bellsmith,  for  whom   all  of  us  have  the 
highest  regard. 

I  should   be  pleased  to  correspond  with  the 
secretaries  of  similar  organizations  to  our  own 


in  regard  to  an  exchange  of  lantern  slides, 
prints,  etc.,  for  our  mutual  benefit.  Address^ 
605  Merchant  street. 

The  Bulletin  comes  to  us  regularly,  and 
we  find  much  in  its  columns  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten us  in  our  art-science. 
Yours  truly, 

George  W.  Reed, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


BOSTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Boston,  March  6,  1888. 
A  regular  meeting  of   the  club  was  held 
at  the  rooms  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  8- 
o'clock  P.M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sweet  was  elected 
President  pro  tern. 

The  principal  business  of  the  evening  was 
to  hear  and  act  upon  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference  of  clubs  constituting  the  Lantern  Slide 
Interchange. 

The  club  unanimously  voted  not  to  approve 
the  plan  as  submitted,  as  certain  features,  not- 
ably  the    admission    of    professionally   made 
slides,  the  absence  of  all  data  as  to  methods 
employed   in  making,  and   the  provision  that 
labels   must  be    placed    upon   a  certain   por- 
tion of  the  slide.     Our  club  was  the  first  and 
almost  the  sole  member  of  the  exchange  to 
adopt  a  system  of  mounting  and  matting  slides, 
and   as  they  have  provided   themselves  with 
mats,  etc.,  which  would  have  to  be  sacrificed, 
feel  that  any  arbitrary  rule  on  this  point  would 
be  unjust.     We  fully  concur  in  the  rule  that 
all  slides  in  an  invoice  shall  have  invoice  num- 
ber in  the  same  relative  position. 

Our  club  feels  strongly  that  if  the  Inter- 
change is  to  be  productive  of  good  to  its  mem- 
bers by  promoting  the  advancement  of  slide- 
making  as  a  branch  of  amateur  photography, 
by  interchange  of  work  and  of  friendly  criti- 
cism, that  professionally  made  slides  should 
be  excluded;  and  further,  that  data,  processes 
and  methods  of  making  should  constitute  an 
important  feature  of  the  Interchange. 

Mr.  Reed  was  authorized  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
a  lecture  on  "Boston  and  its  Suburbs,"  to  be 
illustrated  by  slides,  the  work  of  members  of 
the  club. 

The  Pittsburgh  slides  will  be  shown  on  the 
1 2th  inst. 

Edward  F.  Wilder, 

Secretary. 
■ «»»♦»  »» _ 

I  cannot  get  along  without  it  (The  Bulle- 

TIN)«  A.  P.  Hallock,  Ph.  D. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 
Regular  Meeting,  January  io,  1888. 

[Continued.) 
The  Chairman— Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Piffard-I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  would  be  a  wise  innovation,  and 
I  do  not  accept  the  amendment,  and  I  call  for 
the  question  on  it. 

The  amendment  as  just  suggested  by  Mr. 
Canfield  was  then  voted  on  and  carried. 

Dr.  Piffard-I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Can- 
field  draw  up  that  entire  section  in  writing, 
including  his  changes,  so  that  we  may  know 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  Williams— Is  there  not  a  provision,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  incorporated  companies, 
that  the  members  of  the  society  shall  elect  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  the  Trustees  shall 
elect  the  officers  ?     I  ask  for  information. 

Mr.  Canfield— I  think  that   that   simply 
calls  for  the  qualification  of  a  certain  number 
of  Directors.     It  does  not  state,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
selected.     The  amendment  which  I  offer  reads 
in  this  form,  if  the  Stenographer  will  kindly 
take  it  down:   "The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  club  shall  be  held  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  specified  in  the  By-Laws, 
and   may   be  adjourned  from   time  to  time,  if 
necessary.     There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
at  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  eight 
other  Active  Members,  who  shall  constitute  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Club,  and  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors be  elected  and  qualified." 

Dr.  PifTard  then  continued  reading  his  pro- 
posed constitution  down  to  the  section  provid- 
ing that  the  officers  of  the  club  should  make 
reports  at  the  annual  meeting,  when  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  was  had : 

Mr.  Canfield— I  cannot  carry  the  amend- 
ment as  read  by  Dr.  Piffard  wholly  in  my 
mind.  I  had,  however,  the  idea  of  introducing 
into  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  the  duty  of 
making  a  quarterly  report  to  the  society.  On 
the  basis  of  making  an  annual  report  there  is 
no  means  provided  whereby  members  of  the 
society  could  know  the  state  of  the  finances  or 
the  prosperity  or  the  reverse  of  the  club,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  re- 
quire the  Treasurer  to  do  this.  It  would  be 
an  undoubted  assistance  to  the  members  of 
the  society.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Piffard— Are  you  willing  to  defer  that 


matter  until  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  come 
under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Canfield— Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Piffard  then  continued  to  read  his  pro- 
posed constitution,  and  read  down  to  and 
including  Section  1  of  Article  V  of  the  same, 
which  was,  on  his  motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stebbins,  carried  and  recommended  for  adop- 
tion. 

Dr.  Piffard  then  continued  to  read  his  pro- 
posed constitution  down  to  the  section  provid- 
ing for  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
their  adoption  by  a  «  vote  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  active  members  present  and 
voting,"  when   the  following  discussion  was 

had. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  that  this  Committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  that  article  by  the 
society. 

Motion  seconded. 

[To  bt  continued.) 


WUat    (Dur  txuwte  Would 
pkl  to  guoiv. 

^\r  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  0/  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.—].  M.  B.  writes:  Will  you  explain  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  the  process 
of  photographing  on  wood,  or  if  the  subject  is 
too  long  for  this  column,  please  tell  me  where 
I  can  learn  it,  or  some  work  that  explains  it, 
so  that  I  can  understand  it  intelligently  ? 

A.— See  full  explanation  in  the  BULLETIN 
for  1887,  pages  7°  and  107.  February  12th 
and  26th. 

Q.—  E.  Brothers  write:  Will  you  please  tell 
us  through  the  Bulletin  the  best  way  to 
make  the  fixing  solution  for  prints,  so  that  it 
will  not  turn  them  brown,  but  leave  them  the 
same  "  rich  tone  "  as  when  they  come  out  of 
the  toning  bath  when  toned  properly  ? 

^._Use  ammonia  in  the  fixing  bath;  about 
one  dram  to  a  quart  of  bath  works  very 
well. 

q_E.  H.  R.  writes:  I  have  a  bromide 
print,  about  18  x  20,  vignetted,  which  I  want 
to  frame.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  proper 
sort  of  frame  to  put  on  it  ?  I  do  not  want  the 
most  expensive,  but  that  which  is  conceded  to 
be  the  most  tasteful.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me? 
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A.—  We  like  an  oak  frame,  narrow  or 
"broad,  according  to  the  size  of  the  picture, 
with  a  matt  of  very  rough  manilla  card- 
board. 

Q.—J.  A.  H.  writes:  Inclosed  please  find 
and  examine  a  print  I  made  a  few  days  ago. 
You  will  see  it  is  considerably  damaged.  I 
was  using  a  good  bath  although  it  was  about 
sixty  grains  strong- silvered  about  one  min- 
ute and  blotted  on  two  papers  as  usual.  If 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  paper,  please  be  so  kind 
as  to  point  it  out  to  me. 

A — The  trouble  looks  very  much  like  dirty 
blotting  paper;  but  the  same  result  can  be 
obtained  by  using  too  cold  a  silver  bath. 
Take  care  that  the  blotting  paper  is  clean,  or 
better  yet,  let  the  paper  drain  without  blotting 
off.  Be  sure  bath  is  over  60  degrees  F.  in 
•temperature. 

Q.—E.  L.  S.  writes:  Can  you  tell  me, 
through  the  Bulletin,  anything  about 
making  portraits  by  the  electric  light?  Is  any 
special  arrangement  necessary,  and  how 
should  the  light  be  arranged  in  regard  to  the 
sitter  ?  Also,  how  does  the  time  compare  with 
those  taken  under  a  skylight  ? 

A.— Read  the  article  by  Hector  Krauss  in 
Bulletin  for  1886,  page  372. 

<?.—  D.  J.  &  Co.  writes:  Please  to  advise  us 
at  your  convenience,  if  you  think  steam  heat  is 
suitable  to  use  in  a  dark  room.  Also,  is  varnish 
and  paint  objectionable  to  have  in  a  dark 
room  while  silvering  paper  at  the  same  time? 
Your  answer  with  full  particulars  will  greatly 
•oblige. 

A.—  There  is  no  objection  to  steam  heat  in 
a  dark  room  if  proper  ventilation  is  also  pro- 
vided for,  and  an  easy  method  of  regulating 
the  steam.  Paint  and  varnish  are  both  objec- 
tionable when  freshly  put  on;  they  produce 
fog  on  dry  plates  when  they  are  stored  in  such 
a  room,  and  probably  fog  plates  during  de- 
velopment. Better  to  use  black  or  red  paper 
•on  walls. 

Q-  -T.  G.  W.  writes:  Will  you  please  in- 
form me,  through  your  BULLETIN,  what 
causes  the  N.  P.  A.  Albumen  Paper,  after 
floating  three  minutes  on  a  60-grain  silver 
bath,  to  repel  the  silver  in  small  spots,  so  the 
paper  on  back  is  full  of  concaves  and  bunches 
J  face;  some  sheets  do  not  do  so,  while 
others,  a  part  of  the  sheet.  I  put  in  bath  as 
much  nitrate  ammonia  as  I  do  of  silver,  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  Ammonia. 

•Ins  appears  to  be  a  case  of  photo- 
graphic  (cars.  Rub  thepaperon  thealbumen 
face  with   a  clean   tuft  of  soft  cotton   before 


floating, 


Q.—  Ad.  G.  writes:  Can  you  not  give  me  a 
good  receipt  to  make  developed  solar  prints  or 
any  good  process  to  turn  out  a  large  quantity 
of  solar  work  by  electric  light,  or  let  me  know 
where  I  can  buy  such  ? 

^.—Methods  for  solar  printing  can  be  found 
in  the  "Silver  Sunbeam,"  issued  by  our  pub- 
lishers. But  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  use 
the  Reliable  Bromide  Paper  and  make  prints 
by  development  with  this.  These  are  much 
superior  to  solar  prints  after  a  little  practice 
in  the  matter  of  timing  and  development. 

Q.—W.  C.  R.  writes:  I  see  mentioned  in 
the  Bulletin  hydroxyzine,  hydrochinon 
and  hydrokinone;  are  they  all  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent ?  Are  the  two  last  named  chemicals  the 
same? 

A.  —  Hydroxylamine  is  entirely  different 
from  the  other  compound  you  mentioned.  See 
Stebbins'  article  on  "Hydroxylamine"  in 
Bulletin,  page  141;  also  article  in  Bulletin 
for  1887  on  »  Hydroquinone, "  page  641. 
Hydrochinon  and  hydrokinone  are  incorrect 
names;  hydroquinone  is  correct,  although  they 
all  mean  the  same  compound,  but  are' used 
very  carelessly  by  authors. 

Q.—W.  P.  C.  sends  us  a  magnesium  flash 
picture  taken  at  night  and  writes:  I  inclose 
photograph  taken  at  night  and  developed  with 
hydroquinone.       What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

A.—  The  picture  is  quite  good,  yet  it  lacks 
detail  in  the  shadows.  Next  time  try  exposing 
with  a  good  gas  or  lamplight  in  the  room  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  will 
be  avoided,  and  you  will  get  more  detail  in 
the  shadows. 

(?.— J.  R.  M.  writes:  Inclosed  please  find 
two  prints    which  are  covered  with    peculiar 

spots.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble? 

A.—  The  cause  of  the  spots  is  probably  too 
cold  weather.  Either  the  silvering  room  was 
too  cold  or  the  bath  was  cold.  The  spots  are 
due  to  the  crystallizing  of  the  silver  nitrate 
used  in  sensitizing,  owing  to  the  chilling  of  the 
paper  before  it  had  time  to  drain  properly. 

<?.-  T.  II.  writes:  Please  give,  in  the  next 
BULLETIN,  the  formula  for  toning  prints  with 
chloride  of  platinum.  1  have  tried  it  with  no 
success  as  yet.  It  is  mentioned  in  "English 
Notes  "  in  the  Bulletin  of  February  nth.  Is 
it  necessary  to  use  acetate  only  with  it  ? 

A.—  The  formula  given  in  "  English  Notes  " 
appears  to  be  a  good  one,  although  we  have 
not  tried  it.  Acetate  of  soda  alone  should 
work  well.  A  more  detailed  description  will 
be  found  in  the  Bulletin  for  1887,  page  161 
which  see. 

Q.—  A  subscriber  writes:  I  have  west  sky- 
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light  and  wish  to  reglaze  the  lower  third  of  it, 
and  before  doing  so  wish  to  consult  you  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  using  corrugated  glass.     The 
full  size  of  sash  is  about  16  feet  square.     I  use 
inside  fans  and  also  curtains  and  cannot  effectu- 
ally overcome  the  strength  of  the  sun  when  it 
shines  on  the  light  in  the   afternoon.     I  had 
thought  that  less  curtain  and  more  light  of  the 
right  kind  would  be  better.     Should  I  use  it, 
which  side  up  is  the  better  way  to  place  the 
glass  ?     Would  the  rays  of  light  be  distributed 
better  by  first  striking  the  corrugated  surface 
or  by  first  passing  through  the  glass,  and  is 
there  any  difference   which    side    up,    as    to 
keeping  clean,  etc.,  and  can  you  tell  me  where 
such  glass  is  made  and  is  it  very  expensive? 

^._We  think  it  would  be  better  to  use  kal- 
somine  on  the  inside  of  ordinary  glass,  and  put 
it  on  so  as  to  produce  a  frosted  surface;  any 
painter  will  know  how.  Don't  use  paint  unless 
you  use  zinc  white.  Be  careful  not  to  get  a 
yellow  tint  in  any  case,  and  a  very  faint  shade 
of  blue  in  the  kalsomine  will  overcome  any 
tendency  to  yellowness  in  that  case. 


mm  Wmtfxt  vcitJx  ttw  irojr 
jWmtter. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fisk,  of  Murray  Street,  New 
York  sends  us  a  handsome  catalogue  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  lanterns,  etc.,  which  con- 
tains a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  sizes  of  the 
various  implements  than  many  of  the  lists  that 
come  to  us.  It  is  well  printed  and  profusely 
illustrated,  and  forms  an  excellent  compen- 
dium of  cameras,  lenses,  lanterns,  etc. 


From  Roberts  &  Fellows,  of  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  we  have  received  an  ex- 
cellent catalogue  of  Optical  Lanterns,  which 
for  those  who  are  looking  for  lantern  slides, 
and  lantern  apparatus,  is  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trated and  descriptive  lists  that  have  lately 
come  to  our  notice. 

Messrs.  Herlocker  &  Schaad,  of  Free- 
port,  Illinois,  send  us  a  handsome  little  mosaic 
souvenir  for  1888.  This  consists  of  a  very 
artistically  arranged  mosaic  of  some  ot  their 
fine  work  together  with  a  neat  calendar.  The 
idea  is  unique  and  well  done. 

Another  pretty  souvenir  lies  on  our  table 
from  W.  R.  Wright  and  wife,  of  Princeton, 
Indiana.  This  is  a  card  with  a  small  photo- 
graph and  artistic  silver  lettering  on  a  black 
ground  with  gold  scroll  work,  the  lettering 
being  some  poetic  lines  on  the  photograph. 
This  idea  also  is  a  novel  one,  and  the  whole 
affair  speaks  well  for  the  artists  that  designed  it. 

Buchanan,  Bromley  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, send  us  a  batch  of  circulars,  bargain 
lists,  etc.  Those  who  are  looking  for  cheap 
apparatus  should  write  these  gentlemen  at 
1030  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  They  are 
obliging  and  will  give  you  every  attention. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Pattison,  Chicago,  have 
moved  from  Wabash  avenue  to  261-263  State 
street,  where  they  occupy  a  new  six-story 
double  building,  40  x  1 50  feet,  with  two  steam- 
elevators,  and  all  the  modern  improvements 
for  rapid  shipping,  etc. 
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THE  BOSTON  EXHIBITION. 

YorkHBoSsetCo0nndandXhpv,ti0Hn,  T*  ""  ^^  °f  the  United  Societies  °f  *°" 
York,  Boston   and  Ph.ladeiph.a  ,s  to  take  place  in  Boston,  May  the  yth  to  .2th 

mclusive      We  note  with  much  satisfaction  that  there  is   o  be  no  restriction  Is 

tTexct.  etethPemr  ^f  ^  ^^-     If  amateurs  a^Su 
to  excel  let  them  compete  with  professional  workers 

Another  good  thing  that  we  note  in  looking  over  the  announcement  of  the 

T\     Z  'S  ,tha'Jthe  nameS  °f  the  makers  °f  the  P**»«"  are  not  to  bXlay  d 
but  w.ll  be  placed  upon  the  backs  of  the  frames  that  hold  the  p  Ires      This  t 
a  grand   good  departure  from  previous   regulations.      Every  on    ^  1   be  placed 

72«::z  tts- a  nfd  th: pictures  m  be  ***•  «*  ^  * « n % 

b     tak  n  fh  f    he   Z      7       "J*  ^^  ™     °f  Course  care  *<>»« 
back    of  the  'icture    ^"d    r°  T  ^^  ^"^  W"h  the  names  "P™  the 

Society  last  year  was  larger  than  those  of  either  Boston  or  Phila- 

(Corx.l.aT,  1888,  b,  E.  4  H.  T.  ANTHONY  *  CO.) 
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delphia.but  the  number  of  prints  and  the  vanety  o  su  j  c *  was  by  » ^mean 
representative  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  members  ^^ 

„oPt  mean  that  members  should  sen    £j»— J *  ££  J  £*  be  ealled 
bers  and  neglect  quality;  but  we  do  think that  s mg      P  n  Qf 

a  fair  exhibit  of  the  work  of  any  member  of  the  soc  et  .     1 1  .  1 

competing  for  the  illusion  of  some  >dea  or  subject  then  mdmd        , 
would  be  in  order;  but  where  it  ,s  the  exh.bmo °|  P^^f  £     „     „  wilh 
skill  in  genera,,  single   lucky  hits  w,th  camem    nd     ns     hou  d  ^  1^  ^  ^ 
the  more  ordinary  work  of  the  exh.b.tor.      At  the  same  t, 

of  them  to  suit  the  circumstances  should  be  apphed  to  the * 
There  will  be  no  admission  fee  charged    u  B  Mm,  cards*  a 

obtained  free  ^applying  to  the  — J^*— J  , ,„» 

this  is  a  good  idea,  and   hope  inai  v,  ■•  -tii>n       kt  anv  rate  the  ex- 

financial  straits  when  they  ■-£££5^ 

periment  is  worth   trying,  and   the  ; 

greatly  taxed  to  make  ap  the  defied  if   here  sho«W  '  £  .^ 

a  s-U  fee  will  often  prevent.  .  HI.  *. 

^  exhibitions,  ,f  aU  kind  ,        -  ,0  ,«  interested  in  our  an 

2^*J&£££  .noyed  by  those  who  come  for  cun 

last  yea  r.  ,  _  . 

EDITORIAL  XOTES. 

W,  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  H^  £«*«£  **££ 

of  photographic  composidon  ^*Jf3«U   and  other 
sents   a  woman    surrounded  with    V,  >«•  k     „„  arm>  is  selecting 

^?TT££>«ZL .TsurTnlt:  and  everything  that 

a  cabbage  for  dinner     The  W^JJJ  we  have  an  ideal  genre  picture 

pertains  to  the  story  told,  is  so  well  done  »ia  reproduction  of 

It  is  seldom  that  we  see  such  good  artistic _ph  tograph   .  an A p 
the  original  by  the  well-known  process  of  Fred.  E.  Ives  .s  exceeding  . 

Nocxu^  Photography  is  still  the  ^^J^^ 
several  examples  of  thi.  latest  ^elopment  of ^ the^ art      F      g      P^  - 

McCollin's  Blitz-pulver  are  quue  good.     Jjj^»        J  and  the  ,,_ 

and  the  shadows  are  well  defined.  _1  he  n  ure 

look  life-like,  the  eyes  bemg  free  from  the  usua!    ta  p   .. 

8  x  ro  print  of  a  group  of  ^^^^  &  picture  is  a  good 
Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  taken  at  9  oc  ock  at  n.  f 

photograph,  but  the  light  was  poorly  managed,  the  eyes 
having  an  unnatural  stare. 


The  Columbus  Camera  Club,  a  development  of  the  Columbus  Amateur 
photographic  Club,  has  recently  gone  into  new  quarters,  and  with  a  new  Consti- 
tution admits  both  professional  and  amateur  photographers.  The  Rev  George 
W.  Lincoln  is  President,  and  F.  H.  Howe,  Secretary.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Tuttle,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  other  photographic  clubs  throughout  the  State  to 
make  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  amateurs  at  the  Ohio  Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  preceding  note  calls  to  mind  the  effort  recently  made  by  the  New  York 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  to  change  its  name  to  the  New  York  Camera 
Club.  Almost  every  other  club  has  adopted  this  shorter  and  more  convenient 
title,  but  the  New  York  Society  still  adheres  to  its  old  name.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  shorter  name  would  take  nothing  from  the  former  glories  of  the  society 
and  if  the  society  is  living  on  the  laurels  won  by  older  members  it  is  weaker 
than  we  think.  We  do  not  believe  the  change  of  name  means  any  loss  of  -lories 
already  won,  and  there  are  as  good  men,  and  more  of  them,  in  the  society  to- 
day than  ever  there  was.     Let  us  have  a  shorter  name,  and  a  comprehensive  one. 

We  have  before  us  a  capital  moonlight  view  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  D.  C,  taken  on  a  Stanley  plate  between  8.30  and  10  *o  p  vL 
January  28th  last.  This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Daniel  Fraser,  of  Washington  who 
used  a  soda-pyro  developer,  and  says  that  the  negative  came  up  in  eight  minutes 
The  subject  is  a  bad  one  in  daylight,  for  the  building  is  constructed  of  dark  red 
sandstone;  but  this  moonlight  view  is  particularly  good,  and  the  details  in  the 
shadows  well  brought  out. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings  recently  spent  at  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers,  New  York,  was  a  special  meeting  called  to  see  some  of  Mr  W   H 
Walmsley's  latest  achievements  in   photomicrogaphy.     The  exhibition  was  very 
good;  a  large  number  of  slides  of  photomicrographs  of  diatoms,  parts  of  insects 
blood  and  other  objects   were  thrown  upon  the   sen-en.  and  the  work  shown  was 
very  much  admired.      On  another  page  will  be   found  a  detailed   report  of  Mr 
Walmsleys  paper  on  the  subject;  but  the  slides  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated' 

mTHE  Cle™land  Camera  Club  are  to  have   a  field-day  on   Mav  50th  next 
•ration  Day).     We  think  our  New  York  societies  should  have  an  outing  in 

the  early  spring  -it  is  decidedly  the  best  t,me  of  the  pear  to  get  foil  ige      Ortho 

chromatic  plates  would  be  in  order. 

Professor  Young,  of  Princeton,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Richmond  College   V* 

n  speaking  of  astronomical  photography  said :   "  Probable  it  would  b< in  .  too 

ar  to  say  that  the   instruments  of  the  *  New   Astronomy'    the  camera,  spec! 

cope,  bolometer,  and  photometer-can  either  or  all  of  them  increase  the  ran 

|M   power  of  astronomical   inquiry  as  much  as   the   invention  of  the  telescope 

h(l-      l5»t  thejr  Hi,,  t  is  quite  analogous.      In  certain  lines  of  work  they  threaten 

fcpersede  the  old  instruments  as  completely  as  the  old  quadrants  and  astro- 

the  Greeks  and  Arabs  were  superseded  lathe  meridian  circles  and  trans- 

11  t,,(1'l>'-     1 1-  whole  art  and  theory  of  astronomical  observation  is  changing 

eforeour  eyes,  and  the  observatory  ol  .988-perhapS  ofiQ38-fo  likely  to  differ 
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as  much  from  that  of  to-day  as  the  observatory  at  Washington  or  Pulkowa  from 

that  of  Tycho  Brahe.  . 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society- 
was  held  March  ,7th,  ,8th,  ,0th  and  30th.      About  four  hundred  pu*ures  were 
shown,  the  most  interesting  being  examples  of  the  new  magnesium  flash-hgh il- 
lumination. The  exhibit,  consisted  of  pictures  by  Messrs.  Jay  R  Jenkin    Robert 
L  Henderson,  Frank  Buffum,  George   Bruce  and   Eober   Lysle,  of  Alleghanj 
thich  were  of  interest,  not  only  because  of  the  method  of  takmg  them  « »d  Ae 
artistic  manner  in  which  they  are  finished,  but  because  of   he  ^^ 
of  the  subjects  chosen.  A  notable  exhibit  was  that  of  William  J.  Hunk  J  of  the 
Alleghany  County  Electric  Light  Company.   Many  other  good  pictures  were  also 
shown,  and  the  exhibition  was  a  very  successful  one. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition"^  Societies  of  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  open  to  all  photographers,  foreign  or  American  profession 1  or 
amateur  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  May Jth  to 
,  2th  next,  at  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  Newbury  and  Ear moud 1  . M 
Boston,  Mass.  Eetails  of  rules,  etc.  will  be  found  on  another  page.  Exhibitors 
should  be  at  work  now  on  their  pictures. 

From  Ed.  V.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva,  we  have  recived  two  remarkably  good 
photographs  of  fire-works  at  night.  These  illustrate  in  a  very  unmis  akable 
manner  the  wonderful  actinic  effect  of  the  various  pyrotechnic  compounds  and 
Z  sensitiveness  of  modern  dry  plate,  One  of  the  above  pictures  repre  en ts 
illuminations  on  the  river  Rhone  and  with  red  and  green  bengal  lights,  the  other 
heToad  along  Lake  Geneva,  illuminated  on  July  28th  last,  with  the  same  colored 
^^ef  with  a  bouquet  of  fire-works,  and  the  boats  on  the  lake  lami- 
nated with  Venetian  lanterns.  They  are  very  interesting  pictures  and 1  *e  wort .oj 
Fred.  Boissonnas,  the  brother  of  the  well-known  Geneva  merchant  of  that 
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name 


{From  our  Special  Correspondent.} 

ENGLISH  NOTES. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  London,  undertaken  mainly  with  the 
object  of  giving  some  account  to  the  readers  of  Anthony's  Bulletin  of  the 
Photographic  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  of  the  Second  Annual  Con- 

"Triir^rre^poUs,  X  found  the  walls  well  <■  billed ";vith  announce 
rnenislinletters  two  feet  high-of  the  Palace  Exhibition,   and,  getUog  into- 
tmh,  at  Victoria  Station,  a  short  half-hour's  run  placed  me  ins.de  the  famou 
"ass  house tnich  was  transplanted  from  Hyde  Park  to  Sydenham  after  the  great 

Mangel  Stalls  running  down  the  center  of  the  lofty  nave,  there  w^ 
verv  extensive  and  complete  collection  of -photographic  apparatus.     Each  stall 
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apparatus  I  have  ever  examined;  a  fact  largely  due  to  the  space  for  the  exhibition 
being  practically  unlimited. 

The  pictures  were  in  another  part  of  the  nave,  and  included  over  seven  hun- 
dred frames.     Our  chief  professionals-Vanderweyde,  Lafayette,  Mendelssohn 
The    Photographic    Company,    Byrne,  Winter,    Cartland,    Robinson,    Sutcliffe 
Pointer,  Frith,  etc.,  were  well  represented,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  work 
was  very  good.     Altogether  for  apparatus  about  twenty  medals,  and  for  pictures 
more  than  thirty  medals  were  awarded,  besides  many  Certificates  of  Honor    The 
Paget  Dry  Rate  Company  took   the   medal   for  plates;  Dallmeyer  and   Vofet- 
lander  for  lenses;  Dallmeyer  again  for  a  new  instantaneous  shutter  (this  is°  a 
splendid  thmg);  and  Marions  for  "general  appliances  and  plant,"  including  a 
portable  studio  and  dark-room.     All  the  work  of  the  exhibition  was  done  by  an 
Executive  Committee"   of  three  practical   photographers-Messrs.    Hyslop 
Peasgood  and  Willaston.     The  evening  exhibitions  with  the  optical  lantern  were 
a  pleasing  feature  of  the  big  show;  and  a  thirty-foot  disk  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated from  a  distance  of  too  feet  by  the  triple  lantern  (used  with  compressed 
gases  in  steel  cylinders)  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Oakley 

After  spending  ten  hours  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  really  hard  work  on  the 
Saturday,  Sunday  came  as  a  welcome  day  of  rest;  but  by  Monday  morning  I 
was  ready  for  all  that  the  Camera  Club  could  do  for  me.  Wending  my  way  to 
the  headquarters  at  «  Bedford  street,  Strand,  I  found  the  walls  of  the  large  and 
comfortable  domicile  belonging  to  the  Club  covered  with  a  new  and  admirable 
selection  of  the  work  of  the  members;  and  on  the  same  evening  (March  12th) 
listened  there  to  a  most  enjoyable  vocal  and  instrumental  musical  performance 
by  the  members  and  their  friends.  With  Valentine  Blanchard  and  H  P  Robin- 
son on  one  side  of  me  and  B.  J.  Sayce  and  William  Adcock  on  the  other; 

so IS?  fj°  ,  and  b3CCy"  (aS  Pat  sa>'s)  in  front  of  me>  ™*  ™eet 

sounds  to  titillate  my  auditory  nerves,  no  wonder  I  felt  happy!     But  all  ^ood 

things  must  end,  and  the  smoking  concert  broke  up  early,  so  that  all  might  be 

in  good  trim  for  the  work  of  the  Conference  next  day 

hppnF°ri|thfe  PUrp0S,f  ?f  a  confe™ce  the  rooms  of  the  Camera  Club  would  have 

H  T  W  LT  '  V  h3Ving  a  kjnd  "  friend  3t  COUIt  "  in  <he  P«*>n  of  Mr. 
H  T.  Wood  (Secretary),  permission  had  been  obtained  to  use  the  capital  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  m  John  street,  Adelphi.  After  examining  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  photographic  apparatus  exhibited  in  the  library,  Captain  Abney,  R.E., 

March  ',1     r6H  T'l      ^  euC'Ub'  t0°k  the  Chaif  at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday 

friend,  I3    '  ?d  the  C°nferenCe   °pen;  ab0Ut   "***  members   and 

Zem  ^rT6"1-  •  ,A70U  WI"  Pr°babIy  reprint  SOme  of  t^  Papers  I  shall 
content  myself  here  with  the  briefest  possible  list  and  comments 

A.lied'scI!en?es"H0MS0N'~"The  ApP'iCati°n  °f  P«°tography  to  Medicine  and 
H   Trueman  Wood. -"Applications  of  Photography  to  Science." 
these  two  papers  were,  practically,  resumes  of  what  has  been  already  done 

In  the  discussion  which   followed,  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison  called   for  the  appoint! 

mem  of  a  State  photographer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  transmit  to  future  ages 

cen,  rr"^^1^'6'  ?t  T^"'  ^^  °f  ^^  ^  in  th«  ™«^ 
X    T'        r6,  th3t  S°me  Governm^t  department  should  undertake 

the  testing  of  lenses,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  as  thermometers,  chronometers   etc 
were  now  tested  at  Kew  Observatory.     Certificates  should  be  issued  givin^  par- 
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ticulars  as  to  the  performance  of  each  lens.     This  proportion  was  sup; 

Mr.  Dallmeyer,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  President,  who,  1 ever,  saw 

some  difficulties  in  the  way. 

1  Traill  Taylor.-"  Single  Lenses  Coir. 

G    S    Watekiow.-"  Modern  Photographic  Printing  and  En) 

Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Jon.*  «  -"A  Standard  System  -  and  ' ' 

W  W11 1 1 "A  Recent  Improvement  in  Platii 

This  consisted  in  putting  the  platoon,  salt  in  the  developer  instead  of,,,  the 
paper,  thereby  enabling  the  former  10  he  used  cold. 

I    E   Mostyn  Clarrr.-   "The  Present  Value  of  Art 

Owing  to  want  of  time,  this  1  "taken 

On  the  evening  of  this,  the  first  day  of  the  Confer* 

Was  given  in  the! 

Davison,  and  other  well-known  workers  contributed. 

Thcccnd  daj  of  the  Conferei  lay.  March  14th, 

audience  •  rum.  1  had  und  thai 

taportant  paper  to  read,  which  would.  «ont-Tadfa 

forortho-chromati  jraphy,  now  held  by  the  fin. 

Captain  Abnby. - 

I„  this  lengthy  pa] 
oounced  that  all  that  need  bed 

make  a  solution  of  th 
»d  simply  pour  it  over  th. 

tfWer  bromide,  and  th. 

tf*  existing  patent,  are  only  I 

SktagplaU 

JSy.  method  differs  theroftb.  redy  pmedced,  for,  all 

honor  to  him,  l.    |  ly  for  the 

Ltohei  Clare;  -"TheM  . 

T.Dalliotkr.     "Onafartherl 
;ud  oi  Comparative  I 
DavhjSolom 
W   E.  Donew.-  "  A  New  Form 
k   Pringle.    -Centrifug  ■  •"  >;-mu 

On  theevening  of  the  second  day  nearlv  a  hand:  had  taken 

part  in  the  Conference  dined  together  at  the  Holb,  .rant,  with  Ca, 

PAbnev  in  the  d,a,r.     After  the  usual  h.yal  toast,  ,1,  ra  Cub 

bv  Mr  B   I.  Sayce,  the  veteran  inventor  of  the  collodio-bromide  ,  ■  864), 

who  had  journeyed  up  from  tiveq I  especially  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Visitors"  (acknowledged  by  Jerome  Harrison),  etc.,  etc. 

Some  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  dicers  was  afforded  by  the  appe.v 
Saturday  March  t7th,  of  a  special  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Club  con 
Che  thirteen  papers  read  before  the  Conference,  and  a  report  of  the  disc 

"  Ittould  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  debt  which  the  Camera  Cub  -and 
indeed,  photographers  general.y-owe  ,0  the  courteous   Hon.   Secretary     h 
George  Davison,  and  he  was  well  backed  up  by  his  colleague,  Mr.      « 
bv  Mr    Lvonel  Clark  (the  Hon.  Librarian),  and  the  membe.sof  the  committee. 
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Decidedly  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Camera  Club  was  a  great  success, 
and  will  cause  -every  live  photographer"  (Americanism  this,  is  it  not?)  to  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  its  repetition  next  year. 

While  in  London  I  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  " Parent  Society"  (as  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  still  called),  at  5  A,  Pall  Mall ;  and 
heard  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Dallmeyer  (who  is  proving  himself  a  worthy  descendant 
of  that  splendid  optician,  his  father,)  on  the  so-called  "Depth  of  Focus  and 
Diffusion  of  Focus  in  Lenses."  Although  this  famous  society  has  not  availed 
itself  of  its  opportunities— has  not  marched  with  the  age— yet  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  will  shortly  awake  to  its  duties,  and  will  once  more  lead  the  van  in  mat- 
ters photographic. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  a  reference  to  the  splendid  exhibition 
of  photographs  now  on  view  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  got  together 
by  the  energy  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  The°  cata- 
logue is  a  little  gem;  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  pictures,  and 
is  sold  for  the  microscopic  amount  of  six  cents!  I  imagine  your  readers  would 
be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  by  remitting  that  sum,  plus  postage,  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Thos.  S.  Mayne,  Fenwick  Court,  Liverpool.  That  they  will  not 
regret  the  investment  is  the  opinion  of  Talbot  Archer. 


^         ^  THE  HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPER. 

Dear  Bulletin: 

In  a  contemporary  journal,  for  April,  I  notice  an  article  on   Hydroquinone, 
signed  by  C.  G.  England,  in  which   he  advocates  the   use  of  the' chemical   in 
question,  and  gives  a  formula"  for  same.      I   am   no  lover  or  out-and-out  piracy 
(where  it  is  discovered),  but  it  is  too  palpable  for  me  to  sit  quietly  down  and  let 
it  pass.      In  fact,  upon  reading  it.  a  noise  on  my  desk  startled   me.  which,  upon 
investigation,  proved  to  be  caused  by  my  pen  moving,uneasiiy  in  its  rack. '    I  re- 
moved it,  when  an  involuntary  motion  towards  the  inkstand  followed,  and  it  is 
the  pen  itself  now  recording  what  appears  to  be  written  l»v  myself]  but  is,  in  fact. 
no  creation  of  mine.     In  the  Bulletin  of  December  .   ,1887,  pou  will  find  an 
article  on  the  subject,  winch  Mr.  England  bas  probably  seen  (as  all  wide-awake 
photographers   could    not   do  without   ymir  valuable  journal),  and    the   formula 
therein  given  is  reproduced  as  something  new,  he  having  changed  the  quantity  of 
i«li  article  without  varying   the   proportion.     I  quoted  therein  the  form ul 
having  been  given  me  by'Dr.  Piffard,  viz.: 

llydroquinone  (Merck's) ,,   ...:  w 

irbonate  of  potash .^     .. 

Sulphite  "t  loda  (<  rystals) '  O0 

Water 

20  oun 

Mr.  England  lias  added  fifty  per  cent,  more  ol  ea<  h,  \ 

">' ',,m",,,• ...  .       ISO  grain  . 

<  arbonate  «>f  potash 

4.-1° 


Sulphite  oi  soda  (<  rystals) 

30  ounces. 


Water 


Wheiher  Dr.  Piflard  invented  it,  or  not,  <U>c,  not  enter  into  the  question, 
but  he  is  the  one  who  gave  me  the  formula,  and  advised  me  to  try  it,  which  I 
(1"'-  '  nave  had  »"  reason  for  ceasing  it,  use,  and  am  no*  as  delighted  with 
hydroquinone,  after  having  emerged  from  pyro,  ...   I  was  with  pyro  alter  having 

1  ferrous  oxalate  for  years.         yours  truly,  |v„  tRER 
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[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.*] 

THE    JAPANESE    MAGUC    MIRROR. t 
By  Fred.  E.  Ives,  Philadelphia. 
The   interesting   apparatus,   familiarly  known  by  this  name,  is  a  circular, 
metallic   hancl-mirror,  having  figures  in  relief  upon  its  back.     The  reflecting 
surface  is  highly  polished,  and  reflects  the  face  as  well  apparently  as  mirrors  of 


•- 


silvered  glass;  but  when  it  is  used  to  reflect  the  direct  tar.  of  a  powerful  light 
gg  screen,  the  reflection  shows,  with  a  moderate  degre_e^snnctr^Lth_e 
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figures  that  are  at  the  back  of  the  mirror.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is  unknown,  and  that  the  Japanese  metal  workers  must  have 
exercised  a  marvelous  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  production  of  such  a  mirror 

Having  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  experiment  with  one  of 
these  mirrors,  I  observed  that  it  was  slightly  convex,  and  that  when  it  was  placed 
several  feet  from  the  eye,  objects  reflected  in  it  appeared  irregularly  distorted,  as 
if  seen  through  a  bad  piece  of  common  window  glass.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  there  were  irregularities  in  the  convexity  of  the  mirror  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  striking  irregular  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  which  is  observed 
It  would  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  figures  at  the  back  of  the  mirror 
to  have  its  face  very  slightly  less  convex  on  those  parts,  and  such  a  condition  may 
readily  have  been  produced  by  means  incidental  to  the  quick  and  economical 
production  of  a  metallic  hand-mirror. 

The  mirror  is  thin,  the  metal  very  elastic,  and  the  general  form   of  the  back 
is  slightly  convex,  measured  by  the  top  of  the  ornamental  relief  figures  and  rim 
It  is  evident  that  if,  in  the  operation  of  grinding  the  face  of  the  mirror   it  was 


Reflection  of  Window  Bars. 

held  against  the  grinding  surface  by  a  flat  support  at  the  back,  the  pressure  would 
flatten  it  until  the  ornamental  relief  figures  rested  upon  the  support,  and  on  those 
parts  the  mirror  would  offer  a  positive  resistance,  and  be  ground  away  rapidly- 
but  the  thin  parts  between  the  relief  figures  having  no  direct  support,  would  be 
sprung  back  by  the  grinding  pressure,  and  would,  therefore,  be  ground  away 
less  rapidly.  On  removal  of  pressure,  the  back  of  the  mirror  would  regain  its 
original  form,  but  the  face,  ground  away  irregularly,  and  most  where  the  relief 
at  the  back  was  greatest,  would  have  a  slight  but  irregular  convexity  greatest  on 
the  thin  parts  between  the  relief  figures. 

The  Japanese  mirror  appears  to  have  exactly  such  a  surface  as  would  be  pro- 
duced ,n  this  manner.  And  if  so,  we  should  expect  that  upon  springing  the 
mirror  flat  by  pressure,  the  polished  surface  would  become  plane  again  and  the 
figures  vanish  from  the  reflection.  This  experiment  has  been  tried,  the'  pressure 
having  been  applied  by  means  of  a  heavy  piece  of  plate  glass,  with  the  result 
anticipated.     A  photograph  of  the  reflection  has  also  been  compared  with  the 
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lack  of  the  mirror.  without  dis.  UwitteS  tb 

sistent  with  this  explanation.  •-  too.) 

Sir  David  Brewstet  ma  le  the  fit*  recorded  attempt  to  exp  n  of 

the  Japanese  mirro  ting  that  the  d  >°n 

thefecebycarefo 
after  the  mirror  is  highly  p 
mirror  to  cast  a  reflection  of  the  dii 

Mother  and  fevorite  theory  i»  that  Ae  thesnrl 

are  molecnlar,  the  metal  ha 

by  bam.  cuhar   method  Ol  and 

that' 

ami 

hed. 
which  prodncesth 

,Urly  Ugh  Irregntar 

iture 

thai  ■ 

dem  e.  ,     «•  fi_. 

Onewi 

says 

either  by  the  ornam  I 

and  chisel  on 

this  sum,  iwornawi 

the  aami  ,    ,  .     .  ,. 

the 

rim  M  thick  I  iefngun 

cartand  not  stamped 

dnced  in  the  simplest  manner  : 

at  least  certain  thai  dure 

hammering  and. 

featoie  of  the  first  Jai.  ..e  been,  and  probably 

produced   intent.  nd  that  ■*- 

workers'  ingenuity  maj  be  taken  eimi  . 

PH0T0-MICB03SA?HY  AND  TEE  yAEr.:3  C?  UWH  --'-'-'■ 

" 
[Mfmpa,s«.  vork ,..».-:  <■>"*■ 

I  shall  crave  your  attention  tins  evening  be  a  few  remarks 

on  me  announced  subject  matter*  my  paper 
in*  of  Lantern  Slides),  inder  the  belief  that  you  will  be  more  interested  m  - 

the  results  of  work  in  that  direction  upon  ti,  -stenmg  to  a 

winded  description  of  the  methods  en  in  its  accomplishment.    A  lew 
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details  however  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  inclined   to  induce  in  this 
branch  of  photography. 

When  I  first  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this  society  on  the  same  subject  a 
few  years  since,  the  names  of  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  engaged  in  this  class  of 
work  could    be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hand;  now  they  are  numbered  by 
hundreds  all  over  the  country,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  elated  by  the  thought 
that   my  persistent,  though   humble  efforts  to  interest  others  in  a  direction  that 
was   peculiarly  fascinating  to  myself,   have   been   the   means  of  brin-ino-  mam- 
workers  into  the  ranks.      Viewed  from   no  higher  plane  than  that  of  recreation 
or  amusement,  photo-micrography  has   large  claims  to  our  respectful  consider- 
ation; but  as  an  educator— as  a  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  us,  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye-its  mission  is  of  a  vastly  wider  and  hi-her 
nature.     Comparatively  few  can  ever  hope  to  be  the  possessors  of  a  reallv  good 
microscope,  or  to  become  proficient  in  its  manipulation,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
objects  for  examination;  but  a  single  practiced  observer  can  make  transparencies 
direct  from   these   preparations,  such  as  no  artist,  however  skillful,  can  rival    and 
exhibit  them  upon  the  screen  to  an  audience  of  many  hundred  observers  at  once 
The  importance  of  this  means  of  education  can  scarcely  be  overestimated    and 
is  generally  acknowedged  by  educators  everywhere.      The  Outfit  o(  no  school  or 
college  of  any  importance  is  now  considered   compete  unless  it  includes  an 
optical  lantern;  and  teachers  of  botany,  annual  and  vegetable!.  and  other 

branches  of  science  use  inconstantly  in  illustrau.i-  their  lectures  on  these  subjects 
Until  very  recently  most  of  the  slides  thosshown-wi  sofdrawingsftom  text- 

books; many  of  them  very  benntiful  in  their  way,  but  all  more  or  less  dlagramatic 
and  untruthful.     But  thanks*  the  general  dissemination  of  photographic  knowl- 

due  to  the   introduction  of  gelatine  dry  pki  lM(|   beautiful 

sim'l:es  "f  ,ll(  •  In'1,1'-'  u  *«  wt*ring  p  light  a,di.  are  rapidly 

7'1,Um-    thrs-    inaCCU  :a,r    knowledfi 

photographic  manipulations  and  a  microscope  of  the  <  rtniction   may 

prepare  for  himself  such  lantern  slides  torn  i 
ikiUfuI.ni  lorival   Whi 

<m'1'  *e  hi*hl>   ll 

rnestand]  rkers  will 

mplish  much.     Given  cription, 

"'  ^PMtb  jht,anol  red  that  the  h. 

7ou«h  :  wita  thepropai  chemicals,  and  we  hav< 

1  I,st  l,t  [  tque  objects  maj 

I'1"'1  by  the  same  light  tritfc  »,  an!, 

'""  to*ni8ht;  1,ut-  ass  i  litC(1  ti)  lh(.  worfc 

and  give  more  a  Uisfactory  tesul 

Themoi<  "»!  *ing  a  pi,,:  raph  is  undoubtedly  to 

cue  the 
"  the  holder  and  mak  the  ordinary  mannei 

1  byasuitable  frame-work,  so  that  the  bellows cai 

i  with  a  a 
My  first  work  was  done  with  the  so-called  "p, 

ramein  connection  with  the  Eastman-U 

you   doubtless  w.il  remember,  consisted  ol  s  smail 
■  without  bellows,  and  carried  a  pit* 


ing  was  effected  by  sliding  the  tube  carrying  the  lew,  in  an  outer  one. 
removing  the  inner  tube  and  lens,  the  outer  one  fitted  exactly  over  th< 
the  microscope,  and  a  small  but  brilliant  image  of  the 

was  Visible  upon  the  -round  glass.      With  this  pnmit:  I  made  manv 

quite  presentable  i.  .  and   retain  an  affectionate  retl  <e  there 

having   been   the  means  of  leading  me  into  the  ver 
micrography.    Dr.  Mercer,  ;uently  in  ipon  thii 

apparatus  by  devising  the  camera  which  ■  ■      Th  i  camera  u 

tached  to  a  short  brass  tube  which  -1  int..  tl  «  micro- 

er  the  eve-piece.  r<*n  arc 

his  little  contrivance,  in   I 

reat. 

[tt  Kopeol  quite  limited:  tl,  -mall. 

.n,d  having  i."  bellow*  them 

of  ol 

n   the  limited    time  at 

totn        I      innumerable  form 

and  abroad     Mm  *evet 

thisi  '  at  °°° 

then  Ink,  that  •  ll  was  As 

at  fin 
vert 

The    bellows  wai  'h,rl-v 

QllOttJ  V-.lupedways'w.t:.  »pi«g 

firmlvat  ,uu  ;,e  ,n    t»»e  front  receive 

UuWo\  the  and  any 

:  black  c 

them,     l  ound 

memiUed  nthemu  nt,  and  tl 

lhr()ll(jh  :  mera.  where  it  was  kept  taut  bj 

»dSL      A  slight  pull    upon   the 
the  adjustment  most  del  th  the  highest  and 

ive  had  t 

the  micr 
doCed  int.,  t:  toped  tube  of  the  camera,  with  or  without  eve-piece  ■ 

|       In  my  own  p:  1:   «  ***  m-v  sP°cial  m^roscoPe  l 

.pieCe.  e  «  table  w  nk      The  urmshe-: 

U-oil  lamp  with  duplex  burners,  winch  were  always  placed  at  an  angle  to  tl 
me  of  the  stage,   thus  utilizing  the  whole  depth  of  the  flames  without  the  ai 
novance  caused  by  the  dark  space  between  the  f  5,  if  the  latter  are  j 

at  right  I  used  this  contrivance  e  years  n 

factoriiy,  with  mmercial  value,  but  one  ol 

shrewd'  business  men.  Mr.  McAWh  »  time  since,  devised   an   admirable 

lamp  embracing  the  same  feature,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  and  I  am  no. 
nsing  one  o(  them  with  the  greatest  satisfact;  act  for  not  being  a  patentee. 
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My  present  form  of  camera  embraces  the  essential  features  of  the  first 
with  many  useful  improvements.  Instead  of  a  solid  cone  front,  the  latter  is 
now  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone  bellows,  so  attached  to  the  camera  as  to  slide 
to  a  considerable  extent,  vertically  or  horizontally,  for  accurate  centering.  This 
may  be  entirely  removed  and  replaced  by  an  ordinary  front  board,  to  which  a 
rectilinear  lens  can  be  fitted,  thus  converting  the  box  into  a  copying  camera. 
The  bellows  are  in  two  sections,  with  a  central  box  or  division  in  which  a  lens 
can  be  placed  for  making  lantern  slides  by  enlarging  or  reducing  from  a  nega- 
tive; the  latter  being  held  in  position  on  the  front  of  the  camera  by  rabbeted  kits, 
the  bellows  front  being  removed  for  this  purpose.  The  lens  is  inserted  and 
manipulated  through  a  door  placed  in  the  side  of  this  central  box;  and  the  in- 
strument when  so  used  becomes  an  enlarging,  reducing  and  copying  camera  in 
miniature.  The  plate  holder  is  single,  carrying  but  one  plate,  so  that  by  remov- 
ing the  slide  and  back,  only  the  frame-work  remains.  In  this  condition  it  is 
used  for  the  final  focusing,  as  follows:  The  object  having  been  adjusted,  centered, 
and  roughly  focused  upon  the  ground-glass  screen,  the  latter  is  removed  and  the 
skeleton  plate  holder  made  to  take  its  place.  In  the  latter,  a  piece  of  plate-glass 
with  one  surface  delicately  ruled  in  squares  by  a  writing  diamond  is  placedf  the 
ruled  side  toward  the  object.  A  positive  eye-piece,  or  Darlot  focusing  glass 
accurately  adjusted  to  its  thicks  m  place  1  against  the  back  of  the  plate- 

is,   the  eye  applied  thereto  and   the  focusing  completed   with   the   utmost 
exactness. 

With  high  powers,  this  form  of  focus  or   which  I  am   indebted  to 

my  friend,  Mr.  T.  Charters  White,  of  London)  is   simply  perfect     But   when 

using  medium  Of  low   DOWi  ,e    following,   which  1  have  em- 
ployed for  several  years:  An  evi  to  flt  lhe 
Plate-holder,  i                           .1,  „f  whit.-  light,  and                I  mml  it  presents 
PP^rancc  of  smokinei  •.  but  without              illowed  to  acquire  an) 
ider*W«   '                         ty.  It   is   then   •              ,„i   M   uguaij  washed 
thoroughly  and  immei  to  whiten.     I  po              tried 
a  final  washing,  >t  will  Lutirolly  <                                           wr. 
pain,  upon  which  the  minutest  details  ol  any  microsco]  i  on 
•  of  the   • 

;,,rs  t,K'  identical j  lder  to  be  afterwards  filled  by  the  s< 

plate,  it  follows  that  the  two  m  tly  alike,  and  the  resultant 

rply  denned  as  the 

I   /  v     •.   . 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  MEDICINE  AND  ALLIED  SCIENCE. 

H\    Dl 

j^ONGthe  man  es  which  have  benefited  bj  and  application 

'•ipl-v.  none,  with  the  doubtful  except*  tronomy,  has  profited 

more  than  th  llt. 

Althou  phy  has  been  in  use  for  about  I  ,  it  is  only  within 

|st  ten  that  men  h  the  many  valuable  uses  the  youngei  an 

ud  the  much  moi  .„., 

made  in  our  ki  ...  phot  lical 

printing  methods  and  the  introduction  of  gelatino  bromide  dry  plates     Without 


further  preamble  I  will  at  once  describe  in  what  particular 

useful   in   medical  science.  I  v  in  the  then  \m\  but 

as  they  occur  to  my  mind 

Firstly   in  the  study  of  anatomy,  the  basis  nudy,  j 

aluable  help  by  the  ao 
the  body  and  their  relative  position  to  one  Mother.     Dra  truthful 

delineation,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  his  knowlc 
and  are  further  hai  1  by  havil  M  hurried 

raphy      The  modern  metl 

tions  through  them  and  ph  with  orthochi 

sectioi 

amined  without  altering  ll  e  and  position.      I 

frozen  sections  of  women  I  wch  illustrate 

books  "i, 
I  fuite  recently  Di     Vrth 

i  he  has 

skull  in 

and 

but   ' 

tomy  to  i 

have  been 

ceedings,"at  the 

the  problem,  yet 

problems     What 

Then    in  m  lhc       -nx  ° 

and 

laryn 

images  thrown  on 

ilarly,  the  run 
pupil,  and  relial  '      e 

rC  "nph 

is  in  the  s  *  ol 

walking   running,  and  lea]  ■■»  and  in  the 

ntlv.  in   the  flight 
photographs,  tak<  n  at  the 

Marey,  in    France,  and    M 
method  of  research,  obtain  photo-chroi 

the  limb  oi  a  mammal  or  the  1  in  the  van.  umet 

durine  flight,  but  tnd  limc-    Ti  inedf 

can  be  placed  in  the 
a  mammal  running  or  a  bird  flj  ned 

Mar  ►hopeth  :al5 

true  knowledge  of  the  phys  I  night,  and; 

then  only,  will  flying-machines  be  i  »th  some  probability  ol  su« 

This  would,  indeed,  be  a  triumph  hy. 

1  would  refer  my  hearers  to  a  verv  interesting  I  of  the  phot-  ,- 

raphy  o(  the  flight  of  birds  in  a  recent  number  f  »*«7» 
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where  he  also  states  that  he  intends  to  make  extended  photographic  studies  of 
the  flight  of  birds  from  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  now  being-  erected  for  the 
next  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  uses  of  photography  consist  mainly  in  the  accu- 
rate portrayal  of  various  diseases.  In  surgery,  photography  is  extensively  used 
to  illustrate  deformities,  injuries,  and  tumors  in  living  subjects;  and  manv  hos- 
pitals have  photographic  appliances  and  dark-rooms  for  the  rapid  and  accurate 
pictorial  delineation  of  those  cases.  I  remember  a  dozen  years  ago,  as  a  student 
seeing  artists  drawing  pictures  of  deformities  and  tumofs  in  the  wards  takin^ 
hours  to  do  it,  often  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  patient,  and  with  but  sorry 
results  ;  now  either  a  professional,  or  skilled  amateur  gets  infinitely  better  and 
more  reliable  results  in  a  few  seconds,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  patient. 

In  medicine,  skin  diseases,  insantity,  and  the  study  of  bacteriology  are  in  the 
departments  in  which  photography  is  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  service 
To  take  the  first  named,  several  atlases  of  skin  diseases  have  been  prepared  from 
photographs.  Those  however  have  the  defect  of  being  printed  from  what  would 
be  called  technically  good  negatives,  whereas,  as  color  is  all  important  thev 
would  be  much  better  if  fully-exposed  very  thin  negatives  were  taken,  printed 
from  lightly  on  rough  paper,  and  then  colo.ed.  Then  in  insanity,  the  plan  of 
photographing  patients  on  admission  to  the  asylum  is  pursued  in' manv  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  not  altogether  as  in  prisons  for  purposes  of  identification  in 
the  event  of  escape,  but  as  constituting  the  best  description  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  patient  my  and  posture  possible.  Those  photos 
are  pasted  m  the  case-bo  -U  and,  with  others  taken  during  the  course  or  termi- 
nation ol  the  attack  of  insanity,  when  re  3  resumed  its  sway  over  the  play 
of  the  features  and   th             jsion  of  the  en.  ,rm  mos 

»«  history  ol   the  case.     Asylum  photography,  ol  which  I   have  had 
"arable  <  aphed  over  a  thousand   lunatics,  often 

tl!1  the  P  md  resources  of  the  operator.     Talk  about  the  perpetual 

motion  ..1  a   :  Mild,  it  is  nothing  The 

usual  resourcesoi   the  :  >nal   portraitist  to  ai  tendon  while 

tlJ5  pneumatH  Qg  manipulated,  such  as  the  un  >rmance 

°f  a  musical  box,  or  a  bird,  would  te  such  a 

s,tlc[  ks  for  th<  md  I  ..in  when  I  s 

SU(,,:  •'  the   in  shouldei 

tripod  and  camera,  and  se  i.  th<  n  ol  the  dark-i 

aim  himsell  with  a  littl<  nt  with  tl  int 

The  man j  dodgespui  .  the  prison  photographers  Mr  ol  great  use— 

e.g.,  when  a  patient  refuses  to  rit,  I  1  to  photograph  the  attend- 

ant, whilst  realty  doing  thi 

()Ur  Parent,    I    n  •    DeVei  induce    t0   enter  thi  and    L 

r!1  vou  lhal  mo' ';   ~!;  nowadays  in 

took  my  camera  and  Btand  one  day  into  the  garden 
shot  at  h..n:   but,  when  all 

1  I  had  just  tii  mj  apparatus,  by  putting  it 

a  ,,o;  n  he  w.,s  upon  me,  an  I  was  rath  .:  not  ha.  |  jn 

.     I  may  add  that  a  few  d  mi 

,"'"1";(  his  photo  j  family 

.      n';l:  ns>he  con  difficul- 

»mpletel>'  when  d<  imeras  11 

^though  still  !.,.  from  p  rfect,  h  n  wonderfully  improved  of 

1,1,1  W1"  doubt  much  ua  lical  photography. 

1  at  one  time   to  be  much  1  I    in 

P|im«  thc  sul  M  Gallon  took   up 

■  ih  his  usual  thoroughness  and  skill,  and  attempted  to  obtain  what 

1  type  01  be  met  with  surT<  ring  from  consump- 

ubtfai,  •'  anything  ol  real  s<  ientifi<  v. due  in  such 

•nsumpi  il)(1 

bodil)  constitutions;  and  a  type,  if  taken  from  a  large  enough  nun. 
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would  probably  be  indistinguishable  from  the  ice  in  the  healthy 

in  the  ethnological  work  on  skulls,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Tfa  ,-mentioned, 

where   composite  photography,  in    spite  of  the    ridicule    i  ,mc 

writers,  appears  to  be  of  real  scientific  value. 

Wow    a  few  words  on  the  uses  of  photography  in  ba  ol  you 

know  that  the  modern  theory  of  many  :  epidemi 

are  due  to  the  entry  into  tfa  m  of  bacteria-ex< 

bodies  occupying  a  place  in  nature  on   the  border-land  divisi 
animals      Moreover,  it  is  asserted  certain  specified  bactei 
certain    specified   disea  Mttuple,  the  t  bacilli,  which, 

onlv  tuberculosis    or  consumption.      The   bacilli 
fowl   cholera,  which    M.     PaStCOF  1... 

rabbi 

require  to  be  very  accurately  d( 

is  much  employed  tool  •      [  nC€ 

of  the  life-long  work  and  productive  laboi 

latterly  Procella   and    Mr.  '• !   -in,i  1  micro- 

nhotojrraphic  meth 

I  id    nothing    of  the    valuable  \  to 

medi<  ,,v  iml 

tration      \\v  in  them  ofdoubtfu  -nore 

phot 
The  phot 

not 

tothemakini  B.™ 

short  Bpace  allotl  in  which 

de  it 

ghorl  amplifi.  :icral 

tunitv    ..I    pu  'LMng 

furnished  with  a  |  'om- 

some  or  the  a»l::at:::::  ::  ::::::;:.::::  ::  MBffllfM  r^sposts. 

L 

j.Coofercr. 

know  that  there  is  mtidi   need,  m  ;  liencc  as 

this 

menl  irch;  but  1  do  think  that  our  annual 

be  illow.  '  u°g" 

v  a.  the  Inn: 
are  content* 
prof) 
obic  wee  the  science  I 

my  dive:  e,  thereby  increa*  iseral- 

All  that  1  summarize  quite  bri 

so  •  D  able  to  collect  them,  the  vai 

which  have    vet   been    made  of   photography,  and   to   indicate  the   special   ad- 
vantages which  can  be  obtain*  . 

First  of  all   photography  is  nprejudiced 

personal  equ  ive  plate  records,  with  absolute  fidelity,  the  image 

thrown  upon  it      We  m  .  ■  iken  in  our  interpretation  of  the  re, 

rendering  it  visible  we  may  not  treat  it  so  as  to  get  the  plainest  and  b< 
but  that  is  our  fault.      An  .  if  we  lik  the  record,  but   that 

dishonesty.     Therefore,  as  a  scientific  witness  of  form,  when  it  is  available,  pho- 
tography is  invaluable. 
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U.J.5.!  ^hand,PelhaFS  the  m°St  valuable  characteristic  of  photography  or  at 
least  the  one  by  which  the  most  remarkable  results  have  been  attained  in  its  an 
plication  to  astronomy,  is  in  the  power  possessed  by  the  sen  hive  sur/aceTf 
storing  up  feeble  impressions  of  light,  so  that  an  image  is  produced  by  the Ton- 
continued  impact  of  vibrations  too  feeble  to  have  any°effect  until  they  havVbeen 
allowed  to  impinge  upon  the  plate  for  a  considerable  time 

On  the  other  hand,  the  light  rays,  if  of  sufficient  energy,  can    as  we  know 

?™nUCeThe'r  dU,e  6ffeCt  [nu  a  "me  Whlch>  t0  human  appreciation,  seems  infinite  y 

mall      Thus,  photography  can  observe  and  record  The  successive  positions  of  a 

rapidly  moving  object;  whereas,  to  the  eye,  thesuccessive  movements  are   by  the 

pers,stence  of  human  vision,  blended  into  a  sort  of  general  average,  as  Yn  the  case 

of  a  galloping  horse;  or,  lost  in  confusion,  as  in  tha^of  a  rapidlv  'spinning  whJe I 

Again,  the  photographic  plate  may  be  said  to  have  a  greater  range  of  vision 

han  the  eye      It  is   affected  by  rays  to  which  the  eve  is   quite  insensitive   and 

thus,  by  ,ts  aid,  we  can  take  cognizance  of  and  observe  ravsVyond  <™1  mits  of 

the  visible  spectrum,  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  refrangibilitv 

ofdetannwh>hP  t0tgKaPrhiClenS^iS'  °f  course>  indifferent  as  to  the  amount 
anH  iK  ^  :  ^  b/°re  "•  ThuS'  a  larSe  extent  of  surface  can  be  observed 
and  its  details  recorded  at  once.  In  a  short  series  of  exposures  the  line  i  of  a 
spectrum,  which  it  would  take  months  or  years  to  mapV  hand  are  recorded 
with  an  accuracy  the  hand  could  never  hope  for.  In  mapping  £  heavens  Ihe 
exposure  of  a  angle  plate  may  give  better  and  more  trustworthy  results  ti  an  six 

And  mV?  aS  that,'"  Whi0h  U'e  lw"  Herschels  dewt«i  rears  of  their    ve^ 

And  in  a  few  moments  there  can  he  accumulate,!  data  which  may  suffice  for  tte 

Probably  the  most  important  services  which  have  been   tendered  bv  Dhotoo. 
raphy  to  science  are  in  the  domains  of  astronomy.     Very  v.,  I  •     Vl  e   ,      • 

1      "'  ;"  '   ■-    I  h  '•  ■-'  'Phs  ol  the  moon  wind,  have  hardly  »l  beensur 

bfamed  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue.     hr ,„„,, 

have hbeen ,  regular,  taken  of  the  sun's  surfiv  .;  in  „  ,,,,  v,',  ,      g™ 

'      ,   '  th     '" ,"'■  .  ™e  exposure  for  them  is  made  by  a  very  narrow  slii   Dassine 

yfcvSTaWe'for'o^  "T     ,'""  " '"'  P °W  »  the  abortion 

1  i"".:       1  v. 8  n ll":  «wel1   too""   »ince  the 

•'    \      '  '      ""'  """l  "'r,lt  »che  have  been  in 

SS?ffiPr^'    ,  'V1^  "■'  ^nTveb^m" 

,    "";'.,:                       '!  Hope  a„d  immc. 

''U;K  after  "'-  Pub'"  r ts  astronomera  perceived  the  valu 

a  w  v      •           ,'    'm  "',  C  ''""",  u'""-  »iU  certainly  in  future 

Pro Z  i    I  e  r      ,  Photograph  ,  are  aware  thai  Meirs.  Hail  & 

,         '  """>  have  ' "  :'"  many  years  working  at  this  important  subject    tnd 

,' >  '  '■  ?'"  determined  them  to  employ  photography,     [n  1 886  it  was 

f^P^that  an  International.  -1,.  ...I.I  beformVto ,  .lrrv  ,„„  .,  ,  ,  , » 

Jl  l"  rhe  first  n  |  this  congress  was  held  in  Wil    ,88?  23 

,       ',  r  »  to  the  uthmagnitudew.il  be  accom- 

[  "bout  five  j  [en  thousand  plates  will  be  used   each  exoosed 

'"'  "";  '"'-■|'1"'  stars,  which  will,  ol  course,  be  over-exj I  in  the 

c,,,^  «  to  sidereal  photography Id  be  made  without  allusion  to  Mr. 

h  "  "T1  Photograph  ol  the  nebula  in  Orion,  taken  in  [88*.     01 

re  . .  I/    ,'  v:"1"  lhe.Lici  Observatory  say,  thai  every  imparl 

«• I-    .   ,'      v    "    \T      iT  ":r  ■""lv  "'  ""•  nebula  '"  ""'  great  Washington 
|ut"u1'  WM  obta'ned   ''>   Mr.  Common's  photograph,  which  wa     exposed 
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only  for  forty  minutes;  while  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer   has  expressed   the  opinion 
that  this  photograph  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modern  astronoi, 
of  a  value  greater  than  that  of  all   the  eye   observations  made  during  the  | 
two-and-a-half  centuries. 

As  regards  astronomical   spectroscopy,  here,  of  course,  photography  b 
it  all  its  own  way.      Dr.  Huggins  was  pioneer  in  the  work  of  photograpl 
spectra  in  this  country,  and  he  has  been  followe  1  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper  and  1 
fessor  Pickering  in  America.      By  means  of  spectroscopic  negatives.  Dot  i 
much  information  been  obtained  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  stars,  but  we  have 
also  learned  much  about  their  motion.      The  latest  published  work  in  this  du 
tion  is  that  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  who  has   applied  Mr.  Francis  G 
system  of  composite  photography  to  the  spectroscope,  and  has,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  negatives  from  portions  of  meteoric  bodi< 
tained  spectra  identical  with  certain  stellar  B|  1  has  th< 

conclusion  that  the  material  of  the  Stan  and   ol   the  meteoric  bodies  found  upon 
the  earth  itself  are  identical. 

Meteorologists  have  made  use  of  |  phy  in  varioui 

simple  application  has  been  its  employment  in  self-recordirj 
mercurial  column  of  a  barometer  or  a  thermometer  has  been  < 
the  light  falling  '•hin,i  lhc  inslrun' 

known  rate.     A  (  urve  is  thus  traced  wdm  itely  represents  thi 

the  instrument  from  hourtohour.     <  >r  a  rayol  lightis  reflected  by 
similar  band,  themirrorbein  the  instrument  wh« 

it  ia  desin  lirectly  the  amount  ol  Uatoon,  a 

ray  of  light  passing  through  a  small  i  ■l'1,1 

falling  on  sensitive  paper  lining  the  inn*  the  cham 

sun  mi  ves,  a  line,  whose  varyiii  '   lhc  Na; 

solar  light     Such  photographic  leiable  time 

employed  at  Greenwich  and  at  other  obc 

tions  of  cloud  forms  and  di  ::    Whipple,  and  in 

France  by  M.  [ansen  b  il,lc- 

Recent  photographs  of  1.-  have  quite  du  nrold  friend  the 

"forked  '  or  zigzag  flash,  which  will  doubtless,  for  the  future,  onl)  ntne 

pictures  ffho  are  superioi  't   nature  nth  pink 

rainbows  or  rainbows  with  the  red  inside  the  arc.      I  ■  the 

similarity  of  the  lightning-flash  to  the  Bpark  from  ■  powerful  induction  machine, 
photographs  of  the  t*  sly  alike. 

In  the  domains  of  chemistry  and   physics,  the  best  ph«  pa* 

been  done  bv  the  camera  when  allied  with  tfa  ^  ithoutthe  aid  of 

photography,  comparatively  few  results  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  ui 
that  marvelous  instrument.     Indeed,  if  the  ope  is  e  '•  the 

position  which  has  been  claimed  for  it  as  an  instrument  nncal 

analysis,  it  will  certainly  be  by  the  aid  ofph 

to  believe  that,  thanks  mainly  to  the  labors  of  our  o  and 

of  Prof.  Hartley,  amongst  others,  the  practical 

for  purposes  of  analysis  has  been  render  Not  on  j  i  in  us*  ful  | 

cal  analysis  of  metallic  subtances  be  made  by  the  spectroso 
graphing  their  absorption  spectra,  even  organic  substances  have  been  caused  to 
|ive  useful  results.  It  has  been  proposed— 1  am  not  aware  with  what  success— 
to  emplov  photography  to  record  sound,  by  photographing  a  jet  of  water  inter- 
rupted by  the  action  of  sonorous  vibrations  on  a  diaphragm.  &  »me  day,  pernap, 
photographv  will  give  us  a  standard  of  light;  perhaps  when  we  can  ascertain  the 
amount  of  silver  reduced  by  a  definite  amount  of  light  acting  on  a  measured  sur- 
face of  a  known  sensitive  compound. 

In  the  biological  sciences  the  applications  of  photography  have  been  many 
and  various.  1  need  say  nothing  about  its  services  to  medicine,  as  this  subject 
has  been  specially  treated  bv  Dr.  Thomson.  So,  I  will  only  refer  to  the  iacts 
that  as  I  believe,  'photography  has  been  of  service  in  recording  the  appearance 
caused  by  various  diseases,  and  that  photographs  have  been  successfully  taken 
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*,  *£?  portiontof  the  human  body-such  as  the  retina  and  the  interior  of 
the  throat— presenting  special  and  great  difficulties  interior  ot 

Anthropology  finds  a  valuable  aid  in'  photography.  Year  by  year  one  savaoo 
race  after  another  is  disappearing  from  the  earthP  or  altering  its^ancien  habfts 
ohfwH  °  J  "  ll-l°niy  by  Photography  that  a  trustworthy  record  can  be 
obtained  of  these  vanishing  types.  Whether  any  useful  result  has  been  or  win 
ranhv  Z  I  means°f-^  f-  Gabon's  well-known  process  of  composite'photog 
raphy,  I  cannot  say  At  all  events,  it  will  be  a  pity  if  so  singularly  ingenious  a 
device  cannot  be  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose  J   ingenious  a 

„^,nth\St^dy0fnutUJralhist0r>'Probably  the  most  important  work  done  by 
photography  lies  m  the  direction  of  photo-micrographv-a  branch  of  microscopic 
work  which  has  made  great  progress  of  late,  and  will  doubtless  makTmore  I 
believe  that  a  considerable  step  forward  has  been  made-at  all  evente  aT  retards 

eseso;gAbbrWN„7by  th,e  USe  f  °bJeCKtiVeS  °f  the  ShsS  ,ateI>'  int^  b%t 
lessor  Abbe      Nor  must  we  forget  the  most  interesting  work   commenced  by 

don  M^bndge'  a"d  C0"i!nUed  b-v  M-  Mare>'>  in  Photographing  animals  in  mo- 
tion.    The  researches  of  these  two  gentlement  have  done  more  to  throw  lighten 

The  value  of  photography  in  geographical  science  is  now  so  well  admitted 

ouTa  rif  eXP  clIX  <Jha'mOS:aSn  °n  thi"k,°f  t"**  without  a  camera  as  ""*- 
fuTter rtt  .&£ ■ ,  T  ^  Uable  a,re  SUch  Photographs  as  those  of  the  wonder- 
ful terraces  which  existed  ,n  New  Zealand  till  two  years  ago.      What  other  record 

enon  £  I^'mT^  ""  "S  Zf*  °"Ce  the  m03t  ma-el-s  "atura    Phenom- 

ArcTex-diZL  I  H°W  USefu"'  *S>  ™  SUch  Pho'°S'aPbs  *"  those  of  the 
Arctic  expeditions  how  interesting  the  pictures  we  now  get  after  everv  new 
journey  into  unexplored  or  little-known  lands  !  •       . 

Such  are  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  services  which  photography  has  rendered 
to  science  1  have  been  content  to  enumerate  rather  thin  to  describe  diem  I 
have  confined  m      ,r  „,  su,,,lllic  appIicationa  a         k.  thosTofa 

technical  or  legal  character.  I  cannot  hope  thai  even  the  enumeration  has  „'■ 
preten*  ,. .. ompleteness.     Perhap,  „  of  the  Won.  ,„.,v  ,,  d >Z 


DIS  '  SSH  iN, 


Mr    A.  ,„,,,.  ..,„,  ,,c  ha,     ,„,,,,  „.  ,„ ,  „iththe  ^  .l(i.lv.(        ||e 

"'a     '  g  ' '        ""  "'  '"""""'  "'  lunato  '"U'"  "  ""•  '-I'-1-  both  when 

,""'';;""  "■ -...ivly.-,,,, „,,.,  .,,,,1  abo  „.,,„  in  .,  ,„  .„  by^-epuepsy.     He 

pZ£r,phen.         ""'"' '  1'-""""""!:  -'-He  ,„,„,,„,,„  „'„„,,,-■,,,',„,,; 

"  '  "  "",'  "■■>-  >;"]l",,■',  '""  ''>'  Mr   « I     H«  *OBgh(  -A,,,  them  ah d  be  .  State  pho. 

K ":.  ""■,;""; ! ••"''"'  ""'  I— -.."ill  behtatonr.aodauAenti.  photograph,. 

l"'rt  " ,U"  I""'""''1"'     ""  •:'"  •" •"•  h  the  .am,  „,v  tha.  we  go.  .,  ,   be 

•„:;„',  ""-••'•  '«"»>»« ,-iv  „..,,!. I  .,„.,„,„,, 

Dn  Tho»»n  a,ked  Mr.   \v.,„ „„„,,,  exptanauoa,    ,.,,„,„„  analyri. of org«Ue 

'""lKN    Mi-  w I  referred  nun  to  the  historical  paper  ol  Dr.  Hartley 

„     Tl'c  ,l,:"1  ""'"•"'  cl '■■  Ifrcuasion,  said  thatitwai  necestary,  in  a  conference  like 

'       ','  "'",' """U"' ""» •  '-  "•:'"  the  mc*  neautifcl  .pecimens  of  ftL 

U"  '•;'"   Dr.  «tion.ofbraina,whichhadneen-de«ribedandpho. 

2    '   ;,""""" »bIeP»P"i»the.«Pha.T™na."    He  hoped  thai  Dr.   fo ould 

lie  queauon  ol  ughl  by  photography.     II,-  conaidered  photographing  the  ba,  1 „- 

difhcull  proceeding,  and  he  claimed   that  he,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Barton   were 
""■"'  l,°  ,tten,Pt  "•     He  .hould  liked  to  ha»e  hear, ,  Dr.  fboniKm  moreol  the  dodge. 
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,,..  ,,.,.,  ,,.,.,  ,.,  photograph  W«  l— »'"' -■  "  «**  ■*■  "  tol  !"f  J,! 

£5*  Mr.  wiodhSdbeen  rather  hard  ■* 
^'photograph,  Iron,  an  art  poinl 

^co^^teconfinnhi.reBark.abo.tlfcework.cr-ledduni  '  l~- 

thld  the  re.aU  of  their  h  .^ 

»»,  not  a 

the,  woul.l  be  open   to  t, 

pap  •  -•-   • 

SINGLE    LItfSlfl     B0BI10TM    FOB    ASCHITI  :"SE. 

.ILL  TATl 

\.  most  of  i 

feultmU 
m  for  copy! 

trarvcircuti 

I'.  .,  "i. 
onlv 

tie 

which. 

,  which  : 

on  ioYhe  focus, 

nemTrgfnofthepictu 
he  diameter  of  the  lei 

,li,  but  in  an  M         „ 

h    cc. ;. ...-,.... 

r  i 1  n   he    ens  is  u. 
ae£o7onel 

rectilinearity      [here!  irvuinear  disi 

<E?33r  leattenti 

wW.       no  the 

oZToferasIamawaie.wroughl  nMJ»m 

hU!  rd  menuhst   and 

n  od  many  different  forms  of  ta  8  »  b.s  comnteraa 

...urces  being  terribly  limited,  cam  ^X  '    i 

not  extensively  manufactu,  -„.  the  i 

days  manufacturing  «  a  sPf  ,c, « rf  pr 

tary  interest  or  copyright  in  the  productions  oi  contemporary  producer . 

'  1  now  introduS  a  p..  rev.ousd.scou™ e  to  th.s  Oub   and  I 

do  so  as  the  text  lor  the  remain  ...^   3 

or  distorting  lens  it  is  not  ■■  but  easy,  to  obta.n  recttl.ncar  "  «H 

..luc  phltogmpha     Select  two  simple  lenses,  such  as  strong  spectacle  glasses, 

•  We  are  mdebted  .0  our  go,d  friend  Mr.  J.  Tk.mu.  Tavloe  for  correct  advice  *e«U  of  .hi.  p^«r. 
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of  a  meniscus  or  periscopic  form,  one  being  a  positive  and  the  other  a  negative 
or  concave,  selected  of  such  strength  that  one  neutralizes  the  other,  thus  formin- 
a  combination  nearly  equal  to  a  piece  of  plain  glass,  and  place  them  iust  in 
front  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lens  thus  becomes  rectilinear.  Those  of^ou  who 
prefer  the  single  landscape  lens,  and  may  at  some  time  or  other  be  confronted 
with  an  architectural  subject  which  fills  the  plate,  and  is  thus  projected  under 
distorting  conditions,  may  become  quite  independent  of  adverse  fate  bv  invoking 
reused I"         C°rreCt°r'  whkh  ma-v  be  carried  in  the  Pocket  ready  for  use  when 

Let  us  now  hark  back  a  little,  before  I  elucidate  what  is  onlvfaintlv hinted  at  in 
this  passage.  And,  first,  let  me  say  that  the  condition  under  which  rectilinearity 
is  obtained  is  this—that  every  ray  which  enters  a  lens  shall  emerge  from  it  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  that  of  its  entry.  Goddard,  in  his  compound  landscape 
lens,  shows  that  he  had  discovered  that  by  associating  with  the  principal  achro- 
matic lens  a  convex  and  a  concave  of  such  relative  power  as  to  neutralize  each 
otner,  while  the  focus  was  not  altered  yet  was  a  cure  of  distortion  effected  This 
discovery  and  that  of  his  double  periscopic  landscape  lens  dates  from  January 
i»59-  I  his  latter  lens,  the  double  periscopic,  although  only  a  few  were  .old 
and  now  almost  forgotten,  has  in  it  the  element  of  goodness;  a  fact  evinced  from 
the  circumstance  that  an  eminent  optician  to  whom  its  existence  was  evidently 
unknown  has,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  introduced  and  obtained  protection  for 
one  similar.  ■ 

I  here  submit  two  untrimmed  large   round  penscopic  spectacle   -lasses,  one 
being  apositn  .lt  inches  focus,  the  the  other  being  similar   so  that 

when  placed  together  their  nU%  or  practically  so.  rating  them  to 

he  extent   of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  with  the  com  ,f  the   diminishing 

ens  next  to  the  a  I  UVe  or  n.  _•  one.  it  is  at  once  per- 

C'MV  lt  an.v  object  through  them  obliquely,  that  a  great  degree 

?;rplac?m<  bination  is  placed 

J  th«  POSJtion  o    the    ha]  oblique  mya  arc  transmitted  to 

Jin?*  'come  or 

n.eut  a  that  would  the 

t     'l''"-'^11'  lined  by  trial, 

,,,rit  ls  ??!  -ylm:                "  foranj  that  they  be 

mounted  m  the  following  n  bout  an  inch  I 

ofsuchd                      fit  into  the  h  >theendoftl 

totothe.  under  such  condit 

"V"1''';  ordiminshth 

l  hen-  illustrate  what  I  have  said. 

w}ll\",rT!  ty  of  lenses  of  diffl  .  to 

which  end  it  is  desirable  to  have  the.  r,Ul(in  jllsl   !1K.„_ 

ortion  that  by  their  adjust- 

TVV  :>uU  distortion  of  conti  listortion-be 

cured,  Bui  u  ,,t  an  • 

I  do  not  advisethe  employment  of  this  <  for  either  landscape   por- 

^roup  work,  when  a  single  wFcn  '    r. 

.:  £[»    i  ,ll\"  sa^'  tivethe 

,,l,V"  the  photograph*  |  vidian  architectural  dif- 

tneform  ol  ,  building  which  is  to  fill  or  nearly  fill  bis  plate      Drawins 
I"1  Hn  front  of  the  lens  diaphragm    he 

>s  which  i  listortion.     Asthecostoft 

in.ol.ti 
■we  rum  ror  experimental  purpo 

[n  working  with  them  I  ha-.,  not  found  any  disturbance  ofthe  chemical  and 
'"'  I.  hut  the  resulting  pictures  have  invariably  been  sharp.     This   too  was 

,";r,>xt,,7"" !  lhel  luect,  who  alwavi  employed  leu 

-  to  thai  commended,  and  his  work 

ind  deli( 
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But   you  will  Bay,  I  am  merely   describing  a  triple   lens,  such  as  at  one   time 
was  a  commercial  production.   Yes,  in  one  sense  it  is;  but  whereas  the  triple 
an  objective  complete  in  itself,  each  of  its  components  being  achromatized,  this 
fulfills  the  function  of  the  triple  at  a  nominal  cost,  is  applicable  to  any  lens,  ami 
leaves  the  landscape  lens  always  ready  for   fulfilling  its  special   function  in  pun 
landscape  work.      Still,  I  am  only  describing  it  as  an  e 
not  possess  special  appliances  for  special  work,  which.  of  course,  arc  llu 
preferred. 

[To  render  more  plain,  if  possible,  the  relative   positions  ol  the  on 


A. 


3  .md  the  real  ol  «n  "hfch  * 

v  being  the  removable  coi  ind  a  to  *— 

En.  British  Jouma 

|i  .\ 

Mr    Ji.lh  '    that  Mr-   I 

makeshift,  but  he  thought* 

out  as  perfect  "»•   With '  T, 

about  Goddard's  lens, 

out     TheGoddardl  ;1     , 

hind      Disl 

curved        \ 

of  front,  with  shallow  cun 

Mr.  Wollaston  asked  whether,  since! 
therein  would  not  have  injurious 

Mr   Dallineyer  said  thai 
further  remark  that,  .  he  would  be  quite  willing  f  £ 

a>    prop  It- WOrt 

PUbj£  TaX*Tin  "Plying.  «*»  *"  wodentnl 

mg  the  edges  of  the  combinations,  and  hermetically  sealing  th  *  ™c 

of  Goddard^  lenses  with  him,  Mr-  ™**  *  wouW  P^?°L.       a> 

a  matter  of  fact  the  curves  were  .latter  in  the  Goddard  than  in  the  Dallnu 

most  capable  optician;  but,  being  .  very  poor  man.  was  unable  to  push  hi.  ware. ^^^ 
and  so  verv  few  lenses  were  made.     He  US  »  lenses  because  he  could  not  afford  to 

buy  the  then  expensive  flints.  As  to  Mr.  DalUneTe*  remarks  about  makeshifts,  he  would  powU 
out  that  his  father  had  himself  pointed  out  that  the  back  combination  of  a  rectilinear  could  be 
used  for  landscape  work.  , 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt   he  would   not  be  misunderstood  in  saying  that  any  one  who  d< 
scribed  a  makeshift  conferred  a  distinct  benefit  on  photography,  for    makeshifts  were  necessary 
at  times      That  Mr.  Tavlor's  adapter  was  a  makeshift  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  m 
achromatized.    With  regard  to  Mr.  Pallmeyer's  lens,  he  could,  from  personal  knowledge 
that  it  did  what  was  promised  of  it. 
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PRESERVING  PYROGALLOL. 

BY    MAX    BOELTE. 

^  For  nearly  three  years  I  have  been  watching  the  serials  published  in  this  city 
in  order  to  see  if  this  question  would  be  raised,  for  it  has  always  surprised  me 
that  almost  every  formula  given  to  the  fraternity  by  the  respective  platemakers 
and  also  other  investigating  persons,  showed  that  sulphurous  acid  should  be  em- 
There  are  but  few  platemakers  in  this  country  who  have  set  forth  a 
formula  containing  other  acids-which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  salicylic  and 
nitric,  and  but  one  has  advocated  citric  acid. 

As  your  editorial  article  in  Bulletin  of  25th  February,  invites  your  readers 
to  give   their  opinion   and  experiences,  I  now  take   leave   to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing to  you.     As  far  back  as  1883,  when  I  still  resided  in  Cuba,  and  soon  after 
having    taken  up   the   development  with    pyrogallol,  I    convinced    mvself  that 
the  employment  of  dry  pyrogallol,  as  was  then  recommended,  was  not  the  real  and 
rational  way,  for  it  was  a  trouble   always  to   have  to  weigh  out  so  many  grains 
when   making  up  the  developer,  and  as  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the 
weighing  of  such  small  quantities,  I  thought  that  it   would   be  perhaps  better  to 
make  up  a  stock  solution.    Well  I  did  so-measured  all  as  sharp  as  possible,  but 
found  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  those  stock  solutions  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
what  I  wanted.     Knowing  that  pyrogallol  has   a  great  tendency  to   oxidize   I 
thought  the  matter  over  and  began  to   make  some  experiments  with  water  and 
acids— and  as  the  sulphite  of  soda  had  just  been  received  by  our  stock  dealer  and 
having  read  a  formula  where  this  chemical  was  recommended,  I  set  to  work    This 
formula,  with  the  sulphite  of  soda,  gave  me  a  surprisingly  fine-toned  negative  of 
fine  printing  quality;  however,  the  development  with  this  formula  was  'slow  and 
the  solution  made  did  not  keep  its  strength  as  longas  I  had  expected       The 
matter  interested  me  much,  and  I  soon  began  to  make  my  experiments,  in  order 
*  ,l,1(1  out  h<,w  to  prevent  the  oxidizing  of  the  pyrogallol  solution.     As  already 
stated,  this  was  in  1883,  and  at  that  time  and  in  that  part  of  the  globe  we  as  yet 
had  nothing  but  the  sulphite  of  soda  in  crystals  and  pyrogallol  from  three  makers' 
but  as  nomma  odtosa  sunt,  I  will  mention  only  the  countries  where  those  pyro^ 
galloh  had  been  made.     The  following  is  .1  copy  of  my  note-book 


Water, 

5  grains  Pyro  pei   i  oani  ■    \S  ..t.  ■ 




,k      ,,",        boiled  aod  hot '.'. 

I »ivi iii.-.l  water,  ...I. I 

w'"  ■"  il'phlte!! 

lulphui  ii  acid 

Bitrii    acid   

■alii  ylii  acid 

tcid 

i<    .n  id 


will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  table,  the  temperatures  of  air  and  i 
tlllI>  noted     The  vessels  containing  the  solutions  were  shallow  -lasses 
al,"m    '1-'"^  diameter,     The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  were  .  drop  per 
Donee  and  the  other  acids  5  grains  pei  ounce. 
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Later  on  I  made  other  experiments  with  distilled  cold  and  hot  water,  and  the 
results  were  still  better  and  convinced  me,  that  in  order  to  make  a  pyrogallol 
stock  solution,  nothing  but  distilled  and  boiling  water  should  be  used.  The  de- 
veloping strength  of  the  different  combinations  are  more  or  less  all  in  favor  of 
citric  and  formic  acids — howevei,  these  two  acids,  as  I  found  out  later  behave 
slightly  different  with  the  different  brands  of  pyrogallol.  I  have  kept  stock  solu- 
tions made  up  with  citric  acid  and  distilled  water  for  as  long  as  six  months, 
without  any  change  in  color  or  falling  off  of  its  developing  power. 

Complaints  are  often  made  that  the  developers  of  such  a  formula  or  other 
do  not  work,  and  it  is  even  asserted  by  the  complainants  that  they  were  made  up 
in  the  most  accurate  way.  A  little  investigation  generally  brings  out  the  black 
spot  very  soon,  for  in  most  cases,  no  care  and  attention  were  given  to  the  water 
employed. 

However,  the  water  plays  an  important  role.  I  have  seen  many  photog- 
raphers who  mix  their  developers  by  mere  guessing  /'.  e.,  they  take  one  ounce 
ofpyro,  so  much  of  the  sulphite  and  a  few  drops— even  without  counting  them— 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  others  still  even  do  not  measure  so  many  ounces  when 
they  are  in  a  hurry.  I  have  often  heard— "  Oh  that's  all  right— water  is  water  and 
a  little  more  or  less  of  this  or  that  does  not  do  any  harm."  And  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? Trouble  when  developing.  And  then  they  blame  the  platemaker 
and  maintain  that  the  plate  was  too  slow  or  too  fast,  and  that  his  sensitometer  num- 
bers are  not  right.  The  rational  making  up  of  the  developer  and  the  use  of  the 
right  class  of  water— even  if  it  gives  them  a  little  more  trouble,  bears  its  recom- 
pense largely  in  itself.  Well  water  or  hydrant  water  contains  much  more  air 
than  boiled  or  distilled  water  and  the  latter  is  absolutely  free  from  organic  D 
ters,  which,  as  is  well  known,  contribute  largely  to  the  decomposition.  The  more 
the  pyrogallol  is  sublimed  the  greater  is  its  tendency  to  oxidize— this  should  be 
borne  in  mind  always.  Furthermore,  the  proportion  between  the  pyrogallol  and 
the  acids  is  of  great  importance. 

The  greater  the  addition  of  the  acid  to  the  pyrogallol  the  longer  will  it  keep 
clean  but  the  less  powerful  will  be  the  action  of  the  developer.  There  has  been 
published  a  formula  which  reads  as  follows  : 

Sulphite  soda  c.  p.  crystals 4      ou.. 

Warm  distilled  or  melted   ice  water 4 

Sulphurous  acid  (strongest) ;  - 

Pyrogallol '       ounCe- 

which  shows  the  proportion  of  3^  ounces  sulphurous  acid  to  1  ounce  of  | 
gallol,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  is  a  rather  high  proportion.  I  have 
worked  this  formula  as  it  reads,  but  changing  the  proportion  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  and  employing  sulphite  of  soda,  granular,  I  have  got  still  better  results.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  either  the  above  or  any  other  similar  formula,  but 
I  understand  that  the  chemical  combination  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  and  sulphu- 
rous acid  is  a  product  called  sulphate  of  soda,  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
the  desideratum  which  accelerates  development,  and  therefore  I  prefer  any  devel- 
oper made  up  with  other  acids  than  sulphurous  acid.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
article  of  the  British  Journal  for  I  have  found  that  pyrogallol  solutions  with 
sulphurous  acid  do  not  keep  their  developing  power  as  long  as  solutions  made 
up  with  citric  or  formic  acids. 

The  pyrogallol  should  be  kept  always  in  light  and  air-tight  vessels,  for  the. 
more  sublimed  it  is  the  greater  is  its  tendency  to  absorb  moisture  and  oxidize. 
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In  making  up  a  stock  solution  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  sulphite  of  sods 

old    ;omadd°th '       d  T,    I"'  When  ^^^  add  the  acid and  whS 
cooled,  to  add  the  pyrogallol,  keeping  the  solution  well  stoppered  in  a  dark 

[In  the  above  paper  the  author  probably  means  sulphuric  acid  when  he  say* 

ha  sulphurous  acid  and  sodium  sulphite  give  sodium  sulphate  when  combined 

It  is  no.  sodium  su  phate  that  is  formed  but  sodium  acid  sulphite,  or  bisulphite 

To  form  sodium  sulphate  from  sodium  sulphite  it  is  necessary  to  add  sulphuric- 

and  not  sulphurous. —Eds.]  suipnunc 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUE  PHOTOGEAFHEES  OF  NET  YOBK. 

nffi^  *h' a"nUal  meetinS  heId  on  Tu«day  evening,  April  10th,  the  following 
officers  and  directors  were  unanimously  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  • 

C.  W.  Canfield,  President;    Henry  J.  Newton,  Vice-President;  Clarence  S 

James  H.  Stebbms,  Jr.,    J.    Howard  Wainwright,    George  P.    Rowell     David 
Willis,  Cornelius  Van  Brunt,   H.  T.  Duffield  and  Charles  Simpson 

r~  T,hean"Ua  reP°nS  read  Sh0Wed  a  ProsPerou*  condition  of  the  society  both  a, 
regards  its  finances  and  membership.  ' ' 


AN  IMPEOVED  METHOD  OF  MAGNESIUM  LIGHTING  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  STUDIO 

AND  GALLEBY  USE. 

By  H.  G.  Piffard,  M.D.,  Ne;v  1'ork. 

The  past  six  months  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  development  in  the  use  of 

artificial   illumination  for  photographic  purpose,     The  Giidicke  powder  andiu 

various  modifications  and  imitations;   the  writers  gun-cotton   method   and  the 

Rec  mlvmCMPr     A  ^  ^^  ^^  ™M  ,h"  h™  "<*»  «"ploved! 

Recently,  Mr    Armstrong,   ,„    England,   proposed   to   blow   pure   magnesium 

through  an  alcohol  flame,  and  carried  out  his  plan  by  using  an  ordinary  powe" 

blower  with  a  rubber  bulb  attachment.      By  quickly  comprising  the  bu.    a  fine 

jet  of  magnesium   powder  was  projected  against  the  flame,  the  heat  of  which 

caused  its  .gnition.     By  this  means  he  was  able  to  obtain  a   ingle  brief  flash  of 

great  intensity,  often  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,     h  occurS  to   he  writer 

however,  that  this  method  conld  be  considerably  unproved    bv   employ n"   a 

:e;rd:  cozrb  air  in  conn?ion  ■*  *■  <^^  *»  tssi 

to  powder.  I  he  tube  connecting  the  air  reservoir  with  the  powder  receptacle 
should  have  a  quickly  acting  valve  or  cnt-off.  To  compress  the  air  in  the  r  se 
o,r  ,  la  necessary  to  have  ,  small  compressing  pump.  With  these  means  one 
Jways  eep  on  tap  a  sufficient  quantity  0f  compressed  air  and  magnesium 
powder.  1  he  apparatus,  including  pump,  copper  cylinder  for  holding  the  con,. 
pressed  a,r  and  the  holder  for  the  powder,  with  the  necessary  tubes  etc  1 
regular  articles  of  commerce,  and  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  a  a  cost" 
£>m  about  thirty  dollars  upward.  The  alcohol  lamp  which  I  find  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose  consists  of  ,  small  brass  box,  three  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a 

a    ,W'de  r]  n"  ,""  *  ' ''      ThiS  iS  Packed  *»  ^bestOS  or  mineral  wool  con 

nod  ,„  place  with  fine  gauze.     The  box  should  have  a  cove,     When  wanted 
R»  use  the  wool  ,s  saturated  with  alcohol  and  lighted  and  the  magnesium  pow- 


der  is  blown  through,  giving  an  intensely  brilliant  actinic  light,  the  duration  of 
which  can  be  regulated  at  will. 

If  compressed  oxygen,  instead  of  air,  is  used,  the  effect  is  still  more  striking. 
The  oxygen  can  be  obtained,  ready  compressed,  in  large  cylinders,  such  as  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  lime  light. 

The  accompanying  illustration  exhibits  the  general  arrangement  of  the  appa- 
ratus, except  that  the  terminal  spray  tubes  for  atomizing  liquids  are  removed  and 
a  powder-blower  substituted. 


The  novelty  of  this  method  of  producing  the  magnesium  flash-light  consists 
in  the  use  of' a  reservoir  of  compressed  air  or  oxygen,  in  connection  with  a 
suitable  stop-cock  or  cut-off  and  the  requisite  tubes  and  connections,  together 
with  an  alcohal  or  other  suitable  flame  for  igniting  the  magnesium. 

»  ♦  « 

"CLEANING  UP  THE  HANDS." 
To  the  Editors  of  the  BULLETIN  : 

I  have  read  both  of  the  criticisms  on  my  note  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Bulletin.  Neither  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  seems  to  have  understood  my 
suggestions.  I  am  quite  conversant  with  the  effects  of  chromic  acid  on  the  skin 
although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  Dr.  Janeway's  article  1 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Bolte  sincerely,  and  his  article  makes  me  feel  glad  that  I 
published  my  note,  for  mv  suggestions  will  evidently  be  of  use  to  those  who  are 
working  with  the  -dreadful  drug,"  and  who,  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  this  method,  may  avoid  such  results  as  Mr.  Bolte  describes. 

The  solution  that  I  use,  is  prepared  by  acidifying  a  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  hence  a  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid. 
If  one  rubs  the  skin  with  this,  he  will  notice  that  a  yellow  spot  is  produced, 
and  he  will  observe  further  that  this  stain  is  very  difficult  to  remove  by  simple 
washing.  Even  soap  has  not  always  the  power  to  remove  it.  If  the  application 
of  chromic  acid  be  repeated  frequently,  difficulties,  such  as  Mr.  Bolte  has  been 
unable  to  avoid,  will  follow. 

If,  however,  the  fresh  yellow  stain  be  moistened  with  dilute  ammonia,  it  will 
be  observed  that  it  will  wash  off  easily.    The  philosophy  of  this  is  that  ammonium 
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chromate  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chromic  acid  is 
very  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  has,  moreover,  not  the  power  as  an  oxidizing 
agent  and  dye  that  is  possessed  by  chromic  acid.  If  my  method  is  followed  as 
I  d.rected,  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  any  dire  results.  I  hope  that  those 
who  are  mterested  in  the  matter  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  the  experiment 
of  proving  for  themselves  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  dichromate  stain 
Especially  those  who  work  with  the  dichromate  should  do  this,  for  I  am  con' 
vmced  that  had  Mr.  Bolte  cleansed  his  hands  with  dilute  ammonia  after  working 
with  the  dichromate  he  would  not  have  suffered  from  the  ulcerations  he  speaks 
of.  I  have  used  this  method  of  cleaning  up  the  hands  for  a  number  of  vears 
especially  in  organic  chemical  work,  and  have  not  yet  suffered  from  any  bad 
effects.  J 

Mr.    Laudy  disposes  of  the  matter  in  a  manner  as  concise  as  it  is  incorrect 
He  states  that  I  have  been  liberal  with  kinks  for  old  birds.     I  have  never  offered 
any  kinks  to  old  birds.     Mr.    Laudy  has  evidently  not  read  my  article  through 
and  has  not  understood  the  portion  that  he  has  read.      It  is  hardly  fair  to  casti- 
gate me  for  what  I  have  not  said.     "Any  mixture,"  writes,    Mr.  Laudv    "  that 
contains  chromic  acid,  will  remove  not  only  the  stains,  but  the  flesh  'as  well  " 
I  have  not  recommended  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  chromic  acid,  such  as 
Mr.  Laudy  evidently  refers  to.     His   statement   is  absurd  in  this   connection. 
Mr.   Laudy  also  fails  to  grasp  my  method  of  removing  the  chromic  acid  by  con- 
vert.ng  "into  the  soluble  ammonia  salt.     Of  course,  all  chemical  treatment  of 
the  skm  should  be  done  with  discretion.     Indeed,  not  a  few  of  the  photographic 
chermcals  are  poisons  or  explosives,  and  caution,  as  well  as  common  sense,  must 
govern  their  use.        might  add  that  in  using  this  method  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  make  the  solution  of  ammonia  stronger  than  I  have  suggested    else  its 
causticity  may  be  too  apparent,  and  the  cuticle  of  the  skin  may  be  acted  upon  as 
an  the  case  of  a  harsh  soap.  pETER  T    ^^ 

MOUNTING  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin  : 

the  Ite  mT  hTT  T  WhCn  the  Phot0^Phic  ExchanSe  Cl»°.  originated  by 

talZt  i  ,?'  i  u  y'  WaS  ,nteresting  so  ™any  men  in  experimental  pho- 
EtrieH  iff  f  a"  meth°dS  °f  m°Untin«  Pktures  on  card-boards  had 
that  Ifl  If  /"I  ,dT  °f  aV°iding  COcklinS-  A  *"  -eks  ago  I  tried  a  plan 
t     so      nT     7 I™  agai"  °n  my  ^     l  deSCribe  il  that  others  -9  0T 

gre  est  l^T'-  ,  *'  ?""  °f  *  M  S'Ze  m°Unt  on  an  8  *  <°  «d  b 
greatest  lengthwise  I  made  a  print  very  wet  with  plain  starch  paste,  then  in 
moun„ng      u    d  the   doublfi   romng   mach.ne  sQld  hy  the  Isher-  » 

furface  J £  P      r  °f  '^  ^  ^  °"  *  ^  snr&«.  J  laid  »  °"  ^  curved 

re  an,        ,eTr      ^  Rem^ton  ^  writer.     This  bent   the  card  in  an 

board      Th        A  "  r°  u"  WUh  thlS  °UrVe  maintained  ^  means  of  four  tacks  in  a 

WhonJjf       A      '    "^   bUUing  3gainSt  the  ,acks>  the  card   arching  up. 

a        The   H     "     '       T""'  ?"*"  "*  "**  °f  the  *hrink!n«  Picture  was  ^ 
n   he  nolw  T  He'nf    ,3taS     C  Cardsusuall^O'  "ooked  with  the  picture  down 

hr  nk  T  h         1         P,r,'nt  °n  a  hi"  °f  Card"b°ard  thi"kino  '"at  it  would 

o   ene       h      h°pe0therS  W1"  ^  this  way  and  report  the  result  as  I  am  not  able 

repeat  the  experiment  Yours  truly,  Coleman  Sellers. 
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BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE-PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 
To  the  Editors  of  Anthony's  Bulletin: 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Science,  at  Warners 
Institute,   Brooklyn,    was  duly   organized    on    Monday  evening,    March    26th 
Temporary  officers  were  elected  until  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  when  the  annual' 

election  of  officers  will  take  place. 

J.  W.  Holbeook,  Jr. ,  Temporary  Secretary \ 
462  Hart  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

OBITUARV 
theodoee  s.   lambeet. 
Me  Theodore  Saronv  Lambert  died  at  his  residence  on  East  Seventy-seventh 
street   New  York,  March  31st  last.     He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  French 
Canadians  in  this  city,  and  was  President  of  the  Canadian  Democratic  Club    He 
was  born  at  Nicolet,  Quebec,  in  1 8a3 ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  graduated  from 
Nicolet  College  with  high  honors.     He  then  went  to  England,  where  his  father . 
family  resided,  and  afterwards  traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     He  held  im- 
portant patents  in  various  photographic  processes,  which  yielded  him  a  handsome 
income      In  company  with  Claude  Lambert,  a  Frenchman  of  similar  name,  he 
made  considerable  money  out  of  the  Lambrotype  or  carbon  process.     He  was  a 
very  hospitable  man,  and  devoted  to  his  family.     His  literary  abilities  were  of  a 
hifth  order,  as  he  contributed  articles  to  journals  in  several  different  languages 
He  was  educated  as  a  priest,  but  liked  business  better  and  gave  up  his  priestly 
studies.     He  was  a  nephew  of  Napoleon  Sarony,  the  well-known  New  York 
artist,  his   mother   being   Mr.  Sarony's  sister.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
children  to  mourn  his  loss.     To  his  bereaved  family  and  friends  we  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  trial. 

QUE  ILLUSTRATION. 
Among  the  many  handsome  photographs  to  be  seen  on  Broadway,  New 
York,  there  are  none  that  are  more  attractive  than  those  of  Mr  B  J.  Falk an  ex- 
ample of  whose  work  adorns  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Members  of  the  the- 
atrical profession  are  particularly  fastidious  about  their  photographs,  and  Mr 
Falk  has  been  uncommonly  successful  with  them.  The  study  which  we  g,ve  with 
this  issue  of  the  journal  is  one  of  his  many  good  efforts  and  is  a  type  of  fine  work 
of  this  character.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  securing  these  pictures  as  the  fire  m 
his  handsome  studio  spoiled  it  for  work  for  some  time.  The  prints  were  made 
on  the  well-known   N.  P.  A.    albumen  paper  by  Messrs.   Roberts  &  Fellows, 

of  Philadelphia.  ^^ 

Minxsteb   (to   bereaved   widow)-"  Yes,  Mrs.  Mildew,  John   was such  j 
good  man;   always  the  same,  and  you  could  know  where  to  find  him  at 

times." 

Widow— "Yes,  that's  so."'     (Sob.)  uanripd 

Minister-- And  then,  in  money  matters  he  was  always  so  ppen-h«dcA 

I  remember  a  time  I  needed  money  badly,  and  John  went  down  in  his  pock 

for  the  whole  sum.     Ah  !  it  was  such  a  help.' 

Widow—"  Has  (sob)  it  (sob)  ever  been  (sob)  paid  back  V 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

Informal  Meeting,  March  21,  188S. 

The  Vice-Fresident,  J.  B.  Gardner,  in  the 
chair. 

Secretary  O.  G.  Mason  gave  notice  that  at 
the  regular  meeting  in  April  he  would  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  working  of  several  new 
photographic  instruments,  a  new  system  of 
camera  construction  and  a  shadow  blender  for 
printing  purposes.  He  would  also  illustrate 
apparatus  used  in  photographing  animals  in 
motion,  and  show  many  interesting  results 
obtained. 

The  Chairman  inquired,  what  was  the  best 
neans  of  restoring  old  and  distempered  nega- 
ive  baths? 

Mr.  Mason  replied  that  Ins  usual  method 
vas  to  precipitate  the  silver  with  carbonate  of 
oda;  wash  the  deposit  in  several  changes  of 
^ater,  and  then  redissolve  it  in  the  smallest 
'ossible  quantity  of  C.  P.  nitric  acid.  When 
Bwolved,  add  a  sufficient  amount  of  pure 
?*ter  to  indicate  by  the  hydrometer  forty 
i^ins   to    the   ounce.      Such   a   solution,   he 


said,  required  to  be  only  slightly  acid,  and  in 
his  hands,  this  method  of  treating  old  silver 
baths  was  always  a  success. 

Mr.  Ehrman  also  gave  his  testimony  in 
favor  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
escape  all  bath  troubles  (and  their  name  was 
legion)  by  substituting  emulsion  dry  plates. 

This  lead  to  some  discussion  respecting  the 
making  of  line  work  negatives.  Some  con- 
tending  that  those  engaged  in  making  process 
negatives  still  continued  to  use  bath  plates, 
and  regarded  it  impossible  to  use  any  others 
with  the  same  success.  Others  replied  to  this 
by  saying,  that  with  such  workers,  the  force 
of  habit  and  the  want  of  experience  in  dry 
plate  work,  made  it  impossible  perhaps  with 
them;  but  that  was  no  positive  proof  that  it 
could  not  be,  and  would  not  be  accomplished 
by  their  successors. 

Mr.  Gardner  stated  that  a  late  pupil  of  his 
came  to  him  for  instruction  in  line  work  nega- 
tives.    The    usual    mode   of    procedure  was 
carefully  observed  in  making  the  silver  bath, 
but   on  attempting  to   use   it  every  negative 
was  found  to  have  what  photographers  usually 
call   "oyster-shell  deposit,"  on  some  portion 
of  the  plate,  and  on  a  different  part  of  all  the 
plates    that   were   used   in    the   experiments. 
Finally,   it  was  resolved,    after  a  number  of 
remedies  had  been  resorted   to,  to   try  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  boiling  and  neutral- 
izing the  bath  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.     This 
was  done,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  clarified 
water    added    to    reduce    it    to    the    proper 
strength -slightly  acidified,  and  another  series 
of  experiments  made,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
same  oyster-shell  deposit  made  its  appearance, 
and  other  imperfections  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.     It  was  therefore  thrown  aside  and 
another  sample  of  nitrate  of  silver,  from  a  dif- 
ferent maker,  was  used   in  the  same  way  as 
the  first  had  been,  being  careful  to  make  no 
changes,  excepting  the  silver.     In  this  second 
bath  the  difficulties  disappeared,  and  could  be 
used  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

The  conclusion  therefore  arrived  at  was, 
that  the  fault  must  be  with  the  nitrate  of  silver 
and  nowhere  else. 

As  a  last  resort,  and  what  doctors  might 
call  "heroic  treatment,"  the  first  bath  was 
treated  to  a  dose  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  120 
grains  dissolved  in  2  ounces  of  water,  and 
added  to  60  ounces  of  the  silver  solution.  It 
was  then  thoroughly  shaken  and  immediately 
filtered,  slightly  acidified,  and  another  experi- 
ment made  with  it. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Practical  Guide  to  Photographic  and 
Photo-mechanical  Printing.  By  W. 
K.  Burton.  London:  Marion  &  Co. 

This  handsome  small  octavo  volume  of  350 
pages  contains  a  fund  of  practical  information 
that  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  outside  its 
covers.     From  the  pen  of  such  a  writer  as 
Professor  Burton,  nothing  but    good  practical 
methods  and   processes  were  to  be  expected ; 
but   we    are     surprised    at    the   concise    and 
thoroughly  systematic   way  in  which  he  has 
taken   up  the   various  parts   of    his   subject. 
There  are   forty-six   chapters  in  the   volume; 
three  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  history  and 
general  introductory  matter;  eleven  chapters 
treat  of  silver  printing  and  the  various  proc- 
esses    connected     therewith.      Then     follow 
chapters  on  the  treatment  of  the  negative  be- 
fore  and    during    printing,  vignetting  skies, 
composition  and  printing.     Gelatino-bromide 
printing    is    also    considered,    together   with 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion  printing.  A  chapter 
is    also   devoted    to   defects   in    silver  prints; 
another  treats  ot  the  utilization  of  residues,  etc. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  the  carbon  process, 
and    also     on   platinotype.     Another     useful 
chapter  is  upon  mounting  prints.      Then  fol- 
low the  chapters  upon  photomechanical  proc- 
esses,    beginning    with    Woodburytype    and 
continuing    through   stannotype,    photolithog- 
raphy, albertype,    photozincography,  the  as- 
phalt   process,    photo-engraving,    phototype, 

Ives  and  analogous  processes,  down  to  Ober- 
netter's  photogravure.  The  two  last  chapters 
are  devoted  to  transparent  positiv  es  and  blue 

prints. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a  very  valuable  one 
and  the  price  (one  dollar)  is  very  little  for  such 
a  storehouse  of  good  things. 

Photography  Applied  to  Surveying. 
By  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Reed,  U.  S.  A.  New  York. 
John  AYiley  >.V  Sons. 
The  application  of  photography  to  survey- 
ing has  long  been  known  in  Europe,  and  both 
French  and  German  journals  have  had  con- 
siderable space  devoted  to  the  subject.  But 
in  England  and  America  very  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it.  In  this  handsome  trea- 
tise by  Lieutenant  Reed,  of  West  Point  we 
have  the  first  explanations  in  the  English 
language  of  the  methods  and  apparatus  per- 
tainina  to  this  extremely  useful  application  ot 
photography.  In  the  volume  before  us  a 
small  quarto  of  about  sixty  handsomely 
printed  pages,  we  have  sections  upon  the  his- 
tory and  general  principles  of  the  subject: 
plane  perspective,  cylindric  perspective, 
radial  perspective;  the  camera  without  a  lens; 
telescopic  and  balloon  photography;  and  the 


various  applications  of  photographic  survey- 
ing.    We  think  that  American  surveyors  and 
civil  engineers  owe  much  to  Lieutenant  Reed 
for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  bring  this  subject 
into  its   present  good  shape  in  our  language. 
The  work  he  has  done  personally  upon  this 
application    of    photography    has  fitted   him 
specially  to  speak  with  authority.     We  have 
seen  a  very  handsome  map  of  West  Point,  X 
Y.  and  vicinity  made  by  this  method  by  the 
author  of  this  volume,  and  it  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  utility  of  this  method  of  survey- 
ing.    The  great  saving  of  time,  and  the  far 
greater  number  of  details  obtainable  in  these 
photographic  maps  are  advantages  not  to  be 
obtained  by  the  older  methods  of  procedure. 
The  methods  of  photographic  surveying  have 
only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Reed's  volume  is  the  best  book  upon 
the   subject  that  we  know  of  in  the  English 
language. 

mux  ©ur  4wud$  stroma 

£ilu  to  Snow. 

;Y  B. We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.-E.  O.  1).  writes:  I  send  you  to-day, 
by  mail,  a  cabinet  photo  of  a  little  girl  and  a 
kitten.  The  reason  I  send  it  is,  that  I  may 
ask  you  what  you  think  of  it.  Please  let  me 
know  through  the  BULLETIN? 

A.—  The  picture  is  very  good;  but  you 
would  get  greater  detail  in  the  shadows  by 
using  more  side  light.  The  posing  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  general  artistic  effect  very 
pleasing. 

Q.—].  S.  A.  writes:  Will  you  answer 
through  the  Bulletin  the  following  questions: 
I.  On  the  inside  of  my  ground  glass  there  are 
several  spots  like  drops  of  water;  how  can  I 
get  rid  of  them  and  not  injure  the  glass  ?  2. 
Which  is  the  best  acid  to  use  in  the  silver-bath 
for  sensitizing  N.  P.  A.  Paper?  3.  Will  it 
injure  silvered  paper- to  dry  it  by  the  stove 
where  there  is  no  white  light?  4.  Will  ordi- 
nary tin  answer  for  a  toning  dish  ?  5.  Should 
there  be  any  more  bicarbonate  of  soda  added 
to  an  old  toning  bath  that  has  been  used, 
after  adding  a  little  more  chloride  of  gold  ?  I 
use  the  bath  once  a  week.  6.  Why  wiU  a 
fresh  made  developer  for  ferrotypes,  to  wit,  I 
ounce  of  protosulphate  iron,  by  weight,  I 
fluid  ounce  of  acetic  acid,  1  fluid  ounce  of 
alcohol  and  16  ounces  of  water,  work  better 
than  when  old-say  ten  or  twelve  days  old^ 
does  the  acetic  acid  or  iron,  or  both,  los 
strength  ?  It  is  longer  developing,  and  there 
is  a  yellowish  sediment  on  the  film  after  fix- 
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ing.  7.  What  causes  black  spots  on  ferro 
plates  at  the  opposite  end  from  where  the  de- 
veloper is  poured  on;  it  appears  at  the  time 
the  image  does  ? 

A.— We  do  not  understand  your  first  ques- 
tion, but  think  the  spots  may  be  due  to  grease. 
Try  clean  soap  and  water.     For  the  bath  use 
chemically  pure  nitric  acid.      It  is  not  well  to 
dry  silvered  paper  too  quickly;  the  nitrate  may 
crystallize  on  the  surface.     Tin  will  not  do  for 
toning  dishes.     Your  toning  bath  will  need 
more  bicarbonate  if  it  is  acid;   it  should  be 
slightly  alkaline;  test  it  with  red  litmus  paper 
which     should     turn    blue.      Old    ferrotype 
developer  is  not  good  to  make  clean  pictures. 
Both  acetic  acid  and  iron  lose  their   strength 
by  keeping,  especially  if  the  bottle  is  not  well 
stoppered.     We  do  not  understand  the   ques- 
tion  about  spots;  send  us  a  plate. 

Q.-G.  R.  J.  writes  :  Can  you  inform  me 
what  is  the  diameter,  in  inches,  of  the  apertures 
of  lenses  from  the  table  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton's 
table  of  comparative  exposures  ? 

A.— These  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing 
the  focus  of  the  lense  by  the  diameter  of  the 
opening  in  the  diaphragm  and  these  openings 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  lense 
used,  thus  t£  for  a  lense  with  a  16-inch  focus 
means  a  diaphragm  with  a  i-inch  opening. 

<2.-A.  W.  B.  writes  :  Will  you  please  tell 
me,  through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  of 
any  good  preparation  to  use  for  spotting  'out 
white  places  in  photographs  ?  I  use  India  ink 
but  it  does  not  adhere  enough;  the  burnisher 
rubs  it  off.  Some  photographers  use  salt  to 
redden  their  prints  before  toning.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  reaction  of  the  solution,  acid  or 
alkaline? 

A.— Use  gelatine  water,  5  grains  to  the 
ounce,  to  rub  down  the  India  ink  before  spot- 
ting and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly  before  bur- 
nishing. Salt  should  have  a  neutral  reaction, 
and  is  generally  used  to  prevent  blistering  of 
the  print^ . 

G— J.  R.  M.  writes  :  Please  answer  follow- 
ing question  through  the  columns  of  your 
worthy  Bulletin  ?  Will  a  skylight,  10  x  14 
feet,  made  of  ribbed  plate  skylight  glass,  and 
being  within  8  feet  of  the  floor  at  lowest  point 
give  sufficient  light  for  all  kinds  of  portraiture,' 
provided  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  light 
from  the  outside  ? 


would  like  to  ask  what  would  be  the  best 
material  to  use,  and  an  easy  method  for  color- 
ing backgrounds  on  albumen  prints  ?  Also, 
where  I  can  obtain  the  materials  you  recom- 
mend. In  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  on 
"The  Art  Value  of  the  Instantaneous  Flash 
Light,"  he  speaks  of  using  the  most  rapid 
kind  of  plates.  Can  you  give  me  the  name 
of  these  plates  ? 

A.— We  cannot  help  you  in  coloring  pho- 
tographs from  any  personal  knowledge  that 
we  have.  Perhaps  some  of  our  artist  sub- 
scribers can  help  you.  In  regard  to  the 
plates  you  refer  to,  we  do  not  know  the  brand 
used  ;  but  Stanley  plates  are  being  largely 
used  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  with  much 
success  ;  they  are  all  that  you  need. 

(?.— F.  A.  R.  writes  :  Will  you  please  send 
me  a  formula  for  enameling  prints?  Have 
you  any  book  about  working  up  bromide  pa- 
per (Reliable)  in  water  colors? 

A.~ You  will  find  various  methods  of  enam- 
eling photographs  explained  in  the  "Silver 
Sunbeam,"  issued  by  our  publishers.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  coloring  bromide  prints  is 
to  apply  the  color  as  usual ;  the  paper  needs 
no  sizing  or  preparation. 

(?.— C.  A.  R.  writes  :  In  making  portraits 
with  Stanley's  Tropical  Dry  Plates,  using 
Stanley's  cone,  developer,  how  shall  I  proceed 
so  as  to  get  more  contrast  between  the  face 
and  the  hair,  clothing,  etc.?  Using  Anthony's 
ready  sensitized  A  paper,  and  his  A,  B  and 
C  solutions,  how  can  I  get  a  black  or  blue- 
black  tone? 

A — 1.  To  get  more  contrast  and  density  in 
negative  give  less  exposure,  and  use  five  or 
ten  drops  of  a  12-grain  solution  potass  bro- 
mide in  developer.  2.  Print  deep  from  a 
strong  negative,  fume  paper  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  exposure. 


9\tm  ffimtflltt  with  tUt  m*y 
JHmttir. 

W.  H.  WALMSLEY  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
send  us  a  handsome  catalogue  of  their  cameras, 
lenses,  etc.,  in  which  we  find  many  good  things 
from  the  factories  of  our  publishers. 


-*.— We  believe  it  would  work  very  well 
indeed. 

£-Miss  N.  E.  R.  writes  :  I  am  learning 
to  paint  photographs,  and  use  Winsor  & 
Newton's  colors  (moist  water);  but  I  cannot 
make    an    even    uniform    background,    and 


B-  J.  Falk,  the  well-known  Broadway 
photographer  of  New  York,  suffered  a  severe 
loss  from  fire  lately,  but  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  he  is  rapidly  recovering  from  his  crippled 
condition.  

Mr.  L.  M.  Prince,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  us  a 
call  recently,  and  the  visit  was  a  pleasant  one 
to  us. 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Cady,  of  P.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, has  bought  the  Columbus  branch  of 
their  business  and  will  continue  the  same  at  6 
East  Broad  street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  the 
.firm  name  of  H.  C.  Cady  &  Co.  Those  who 
know  Mr.  Cady  will  be  sure  that  the  business 
he  has  conducted  at  Columbus  during  the  past 
eight  years,  will  be  continued  with  the  same 
-success.  

Mr.  E.  O.  Zimmerman,  of  St.  Paul,  called 
on  us.  He  came  to  receive  his  brother,  C.  A. 
Zimmerman,  who  returned  from  Europe 
where  he  had  been  for  nearly  four  months, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  steamer 
arrived  on  Friday,  April  6th,  bringing  the 
wanderer,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  in  good 
"health  and  spirits. 

Mr.  Maris,  of  Thomas  H.  McCollin  &Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  visited  us  a  few  days  ago,  and 
we  were  glad  to  see  him. 


their  handsome  new  building.  It  is  seven 
stories  high,  50  feet  wide  and  87  feet  deep. 
The  front  is  of  iron,  and  iron  enters  largely 
into  the  whole  structure  within,  making  a 
practically  fireproof  building.  It  is  supplied 
with  both  passenger  and  freight  elevators. 
Polished  oak   is   used   in  the   staircases    and 


The  American  Photo  -  lithographic 
Company  had  a  small  fire  in  their  works  re- 
cently; but  the  damage  was  not  such  as  to 
cause  much  delay  and  they  will  shortly  be 
active  again.  

H.  A.  Hyatt,  of  St.  Louis,  has  bought  the 
apparatus  and  patents  of  Kuhn  Bros,  for  mak- 
ing stamp  photographs.  These  are  those 
pretty  little  pictures  that  are  so  popular  for 
advertising  on  envelopes  and  the  corners  of 
letter  heads.  Mr.  Hyatt  will  send  particulars 
if  written  to  at  8th  and  Locust  streets,  St. 
Louis.  

Messrs.  Tucker  &  Butts,  the  photo- 
graphic merchants  of  Buffalo,  have  just  opened 
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David  Tucker. 
trimmings  of  the  first  story,  and  all  the  floors 
are  hard  wood.  French  plate  glass  also  gives 
its  richness  to  many  parts  of  the  building.  Th< 
design  of  the  outside  is  quite  unique.  Balconies 
project  from  the  center  of  the  upper  floors, 
and  bay-windows  below,  from  which  fint 
views  of  Main  street  and  Niagara  square  art 
seen.  We  give  above  an  excellent  likeness  oi 
the  owner  of  this  handsome  structure,  anc" 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  enterprise. 
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MUTUAL  BENEFIT  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

As  a  new  feature  of  usefulness,  it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  mutual  benefit 
bureau  in  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America.  This  we  think  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea  and  should  be  fully  discussed  and  thought  over  by  all  the  members 
of  the  present  organization. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  earn  their  living  from  daily  labor  of 
any  kind  are  often  unable  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  those  near  and  dear 
to  them  in  case  they  die.  Ordinary  life  insurance  in  a  measure  provides  a  method 
for  making  provision  for  one's  family  after  one  dies;  but  unfortunately  there  are  too 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  this  to  each  and  every  case.  The  rates 
of  premium  in  the  case  of  the  more  well-known  companies  are  quite  high  be- 
cause they  have  very  large  and  highly  organized  methods  of  business  that  involve 
the  payment  of  large  salaries  to  officers  and  clerks  to  carry  out  the  various  plans 
of  insurance.  Some  companies  have  a  mutual  benefit  plan  that  is  less  expensive, 
but,  these  also  are  more  or  less  expensive  to  those  who  command  but  small 
salaries.  Various  orders  of  operatives  and  others  have  organizations  that  em- 
brace some  such  mutual  benefit  feature  as  is  contemplated  by  the  officers  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America.  In  organizations  of  this  kind  it  is 
the  feeling  that  the  members  are  working  in  a  common  cause,  are  mutually  inter- 
ested in  the  same  kind  of  occupation,  and  are  therefore  more  in  sympathy 
with  one  another  in  the  time  of  misfortune. 

The  simplicity  of  the  method  proposed  by  Messrs.  Carlisle,  Motes  &  Potter 
which  will  be  found  on  page  179  of  the  Bulletin  for  March  24th  last,  is  a  -rear, 
point  ,n  its  favor.     To  put  it  into  a  few  words,  every  member  of  the  association 
will  contribute  one  dollar  to  the  fund  to  maintain  a  treasury,  upon  which  the 
Officers  can  draw  to  give  a  legacy  to  the  family  of  any  member  who  dies  and  is  a 
member  of  the  association  and  its  benefit  bureau.      By  this  means  the  family  of 
any  deceased  member  will  receive  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in 'the 
benefit  bureau  and  the  association  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death  (for  we  note 
that  the  ladies  are  also  thought  of  in  this  admirable  feature  of  the  association), 
o  that,  if  there  are  one  thousand  members  in  the  association,  the  family  of  any 
member  who  dies  will  draw  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  benefit  bureau;  but 
tins  is  to  be  the  highest  amount  paid  to  any  individual. 

(Copyhioot,  1888,  dt  E.  &  H.  'f.  ANTHONY  A,  CO.) 
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There  is  one  feature  of  the  proposed  benefit  amendment  to  the  constitution 
that  we  feel  should  be  changed ;  it  relates  to  the  health  of  the  member  at  the 
time  of  application  for  membership  to  the  benefit  bureau.  It  reads:  "  Persons 
who  may  hereafter  desire  to  participate  in  the  benefit  department  shall  furnish 
the  treasurer,  at  their  own  expense,  a  certificate,  signed  by  a  regular  practicing 
.physician,  which  shall  set  forth  that  the  member,  at  the  time  of  application,  is  in 
good  health,"  etc. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  as  this  is  to  be  a  mutual  benefit  feature  of  the  associa- 
tion, that  each  and  every  one  of  the  members  is  interested  in  the  health 
.and  good  living  of  every  other  member ;  and  furthermore  as  these  certificates  are 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  the  above  section  of  the  proposed  ben- 
efit amendment  should  be  changed  to  read  "  a  satisfactory  certificate"  instead 
of  "a  certificate."  We  propose  this  because  we  are  unfortunately  aware  that 
there  are  many  practicing  physicians  who  are  far  too  careless  in  giving  cer- 
tificates of  health  in  cases  of  this  kind.  With  the  simple  organization  that  is 
proposed  by  the  committee  who  have  the  matter  in  charge,  there  can  be  no  pro- 
vision for  medical  examination  in  case  of  disputes.  Again,  we  think  that  sub- 
mitting these  certificates  to  the  treasurer  alone  will  be  a  great  mistake,  because  if 
he  is  careful  and  rejects  one  he  has  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  alone,  which 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  one  man.  We  think  the  admission  of  members  to  the 
mutual  benefit  department  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association  which  sub-committee  should  include  the 
treasurer  of  the  Association. 

We  have  made  the  above  suggestion  to  correct  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  single 
weak  point  in  the  new  feature  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America.  In 
the  future  we  hope  to  see  a  still  further  development  of  the  mutual  benefit 
feature,  a  kind  of  endowment  fund  for  disabled  photographers.  If  the  new 
legacy  feature  works  well,  and  we  sincerely  believe  it  will,  then  let  us  all  make  a 
fund  to  enable  our  unfortunate  brothers  to  finish  their  days  in  comfort  by  provid- 
ing for  misfortune  in  the  time  of  prosperity.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  fact  that 
we  are  all  too  improvident  and  do  not  give  the  future  much  thought  when  health 
and  prosperity  are  with  us.  As  life  ebbs  out  our  capacity  for  producing  wealth 
or  even  a  competence  becomes  less  and  less,  and  it  is  only  by  organized  effort  of 
some  kind  that  this  can  be  provided  against. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  newly  proposed  feature  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  will  be  thoroughly  well  discussed  and  that  at  Minneapolis  the  work 
will  be  fully  inaugurated.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  upon 
this  extremely  important  subject. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
The  Club  of  Amateur  Photographers  in  Vienna  intends  celebrating  the 
Jubilee  of  H.  I.  and  R.  Majesty  the  Emperor  by  holding  an  International  Exhi- 
bition at  the  I.  and  R.  Austrian  Museum  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  This 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  open  from  September  15th  till  October  25th  of  this 
year,  is  to  include  not  only  photographs  taken  by  amateurs,  but  also  chemicals, 
apparatus  and  other  photographic  requisites. 

The  Club's  Daguerre  Medal  and  Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  exhibit  or  exhibits  in   each  class  of  photography,  photo- 
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graphic  apparatus,  lenses,  etc.,  provided  the  jury  deem  any  exhibit  or  exhibits  of 
sufficient  merit.      From  the  decision  of  the  jury  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

Amateurs  have  not  to  pay  hire  for  the  space  allotted  to  them.  On  application 
they  can  obtain  the  use  of  frames  free  of  charge. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman'of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Herrn  Carl  Srna,  VII.  Bezirk,  Stiftgasse  i,  Vienna. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Carlisle,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  is  now  located  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  he  will  leave  there  for  Minne- 
apolis on  July  ist.      Members  remitting  dues  of  the  Association  should  note  this. 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography  have  started  an  album  of  photo- 
graphs that  is  to  include  all  pictures  of  the  blizzard  or  pertaining  thereto,  made 
by  either  amateur  or  professional  photographers.  These  pictures  should  be 
unmounted  prints,  and  may  be  of  any  size  upon  any  kind  of  paper.  The  com- 
mittee having  this  matter  in  charge  also  undertake  to  make  prints  from  negatives 
in  case  the  owners  have  not  the  time  to  do  so.  We  think  the  idea  a  very  good 
one,  and  advise  those  having  prints  or  negatives  of  the  late  blizzard  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  H.  Tremper,  54  Park  place,  Brooklyn,  or  Mr.  W.  Longman  Tr 
207  Pearl  street,  New  York.  '       ' 

Mr.  O.  J.  Dewhurst,  the  Secretary  of  the  Lynn  Camera  Club,  sends  us  a 
capital  group  picture  of  four  colored  waitresses  taken  with  the  magnesium  flash- 
light.     It  is  well  done  in  every  respect. 

One  of  the  latest  novelities  in  portraits  that  has  recently  come  to  our  notice 
consists  of  a  picture  of  a  head  printed  with  a  full  front  page  of  a  newspaper  as  a 
background.  This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Bowen,  of  Paris,  Illinois,  and  is 
uncommonly  effective.  He  writes  us  that  he  will  supply  the  method  if  corre- 
spondents will  send  stamps  in  writing  him.  It  appears  to  be  a  case  of  double 
printing;  but  it  is  so  well  done  that  the  detection  of  the  method  is  very  difficult. 

The  Amateur  Photographers  of  Cornell  University  have  recently  organized  the 
''Cornell  Camera  Club."  The  officers  are  W.  E.  Reed,  President;  A.  Vickers, 
Secretary,  and  G.  S.  Bliss,  Treasurer;  Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  Reed,  Bliss,' 
and  W.  B.  S.  Whalley.  They  have  a  well-fitted  dark  room  and  all  conveniences 
for  good  work.  The  meetings  are  twice  a  month.  Club  field  days  are  a  good 
feature  and  are  sources  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who  attend.  The  country 
around  Cornell  University  is  an  uncommonly  fine  field  for  the  camera,  and  we 
hope  to  see  some  good  work  by  this  new  club. 

We  have  to  congratulate  our  good  friend  Mr.    Sam.   C.   Partridge,  of  San 
Francisco,  California  on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  Elvira  Martin,  which  took 
ace  April  5th  last.      May  their  days  be  long  together,  and  as  full  of  joy  as  their 
hearts  can  wish. 

The  second  semi-annual  convention  of  the  Texas  State  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion will  convene  at  Waco,  Texas,  on  June  7th,  and  be  in  session  two  days.  All 
lexas  photographers  are  invited  to  take  part  in  this  convention.  Messrs.  S.  T. 
Blessing,  J.  N.  Caradine  and  John  Swartz  are  the  committee.  For  any  partic- 
ulars address  Mr.  S.  T.  Blessing,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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LETTER  FROM  GEEMANY. 

BY  DR.   H.  W.  VOGKL. 

Focusing  in  Reproducing  Drawings— The  Most  Simple  Instantaneous    Shutter— 
The  Principle  of  Autotype  Printing— Harlnack's  New  Microscopical  and  W 

angle  Lenses. 
When   reproductions    (of  drawings,  paintings,  maps,  etc.)  are  to  be  made, 
particular  care,  as  is  well  known,  has  to  be  taken  that  the  focusing  screen  is 
exactly   parallel   with  the   drawing.     To   control    this,  photographers  generally 
measure  with  a  piece  of  cord  if  the  distance  between  the  original  and  the  lens  is 
the  same  on  all  four  corners.      But  this  way  of  measuring  is  rather  primitive  and 
does  not  prevent  mistakes.     The  board  carrying  the  drawing  is  therefore  ordi- 
narily so   placed   that  by  exact  measurement   it  is   parallel  to  the  front  of  the 
camera  and   that  it  moves   inside  of  iron  rails,  admitting  any  adjustment  in  a 
parallel   position.      Such  arrangements  are  to   be  seen  in  all   large  institutions 
whose  only  occupations   are   reproductions.      But  if  the  portrait-photographer 
should  make,  exceptionally,  Bucfa  a  reproduction,  he  will  have  to  apply  simpler 
means.     In  copying  oil  paintings,  for  instance,  a  little  deviation  would  not  make 
much  difference,  but  architectural  drawing  and   maps  require  mere  care.     To 
find  here  the  exact  parallel  position  Mr  Schmidt  recommen  la  a  umple 

method.     Of  two  small  mirro  «  fastened  to  the  board  which 

carries  the  drawing  and  the 
other  is  fastened  to  the  can 
Between  these  is  suspended 
the  perpendicular  weight  L 
In  the  mirror  S1  (fastened  to 
the  camera)  a  hole  is  serai- 
sufficiently  large  to  look 
through.    The  camera  is  then 

moved  until   the   reflected  picture   of  the   weight   L   is   in   line   with  the  weight 
itself.      Ground  glass  and  board  will  then  be  exactly  parallel. 

Several  parties  have  asked  fur  my  opinion  about  the  best  instantaneous 
shutter.  This  is  an  embarrassing  question  to  answer.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  best  shutters  become  easily  deranged  and  that,  while  traveling,  there  is  no 
time  for  repairs.  With  regard  to  this  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
shutter  which  I  have  been  using  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  whole  is  really  nothing  but  af piece  of  black  pasteboard  P    (which  may 

be  mounted  with  velvet  on  one  side),  for  a  13  x 
18  camera  about  20  cm.  wide  and  30  cm. 
in  the  middle  is  a  slit  O,  cut  out  with   a  km 
opening  being  equal  to   the  objective  diameter. 
This  piece  of  pasteboard  is  almost  sufficient  by 
p  itself  if  the  operator  has  a   practical  hand  in  it 
The  lower  part  of  the  board  is  held  close  to  the 
objective— when  ready  to  take  the  view— with  the 
other  hand  the  cap  is  removed  and  the  board  is 
pressed  against  the  objective.    When  the  suitable  moment  has  arrived  the  paste- 
board   with  a  quick  motion,  is  directed  downward  so  that  the  opening  0  passes 
the  objective  and  the  latter  is  covered  again  by  the  pasteboard.     The  condition  is 
that  the  pasteboard  does'not  touch  the  objective  while  passing  it.     It  is  therefor 
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best  to  move  it  with  a  curved  motion,  with  the  hollow  or  concave  side  towards  the 
objective  K.     Whoever  has  any  practice  with  this  shutter  is  able  to  make  exposures 
of  A-  second  with  great  facility,  and  can  also  extend  the  time  as  long  as  he  pleases 
In  sunlight  (which  falls  mostly  from  behind   the   camera)  or  under  a  clear  sky  it 
may  happen  that  the  blackboard  is  too  much  illuminated  on  the  back    or  by 
an  unskillful  movement  the  reflected  light  will  fall  from  the  shutter  into  the  lens 
To  avoid  this  a  piece  of  velvet,  S,  a  little  wider  than  the  camera  and  about  *  as 
long  as  the  pasteboard  is  sufficient.     This  is  fastened  with  tacks  to  the  latter  as 
well  as  to  the  camera,  and  it  will  keep  back  all  the  bright  and  dazzlino-  rays 
But  the  piece  should  not  be  longer  than  necessary  so  as  to  prevent  folding  durino- 
exposure.     If  it  is  desired  that  the  velvet,  while  hanging  down,  should  °take  the 
place  of  the  lens  cap,  it  must  be  doubled  at  this  place,  a  single  thickness  ad- 
mitting some  light.     The  pasteboard  might  also  be  made  heavier  by  a  piece  of 
tinfoil  or  similar  material  to  guard  against  the  wind.      Otherwise  this  shutter  is 
extremely  cheap  and  can  easily  be  produced.      It  is  also  not  patented. 

.  The  autotype  processes  are  pretty  well  cultivated  now  in  Europe  as  well  as 
America.  The  manner  of  production  is  well  known.  The  object  is  to  divide 
the  natural  half  tones  of  photography,  which   cannot  be  reproduced  by  printer's 


ink,  into  nothing  but  single  dots  or  grains,  being  more  close  together  in  the 
black  parts,  and  thinner  and  more  dispersed  in  the  lighter  parts  until  their 
entire  absence.  To  attain  this,  an  ordinary  half  tone  photograph  is  taken  on 
paper  upon  which  is  laid  a  so-called  transparent  net  or  grain  plate,  and  from 
this  a  negative  is  made  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  same  shows  under  the 
microscope  all  half  tones  interrupted  by  grains  or  dots  which  form  in  the 
negative  light  and  transparent  openings,  and  of  course  are  reproduced  in 
black  in  the  print.  These  dots  can  be  recognized  quite  distinctly  in  the 
pictures  with  a  microscope.  In  the  dark  half  tones  these  clots  become  wider 
and  form  lines;  in  the  black  parts  they  form  a  cohesive  surface.  It  will  be  recog- 
nized on  closer  observation  that  the  dots  in  the  high  lights  of  the  pictures  are 
thin,  becoming  heavier  towards  the  darker  parts  of  the  halftones,  until  they  run 
together.  How  is  this  achieved  ?  A  definite  explanation  about  this  is  wanting 
In  the  net  or  grain  plate  all  dots  are  equally  distant  from  each  other,  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  above-mentioned  requirements,  they  should  be  denser 'and 
wider  in  the  dark  parts  and  smaller  and  farther  apart  in  the  high  lights.  In  the 
autotype  process  this  requirement  is  accomplished  in  a  mechanical  way.  I 
explain  it  in  the  following  manner: 

Every  halftone  in  the  negative  represents  more  or  less  heavy  accumulations 
of  black  silver,  similar  to  Fig.  3.  Tin-  highest  parts  (like  0»)  form  the  lights  of 
the  original;  the  deepest  (like  Of)  the  shadows.  If  a  grain  plate  is  laid  upon 
the  hall  tone,  the  grains  act  as  blackenings;  at  this  place  originate  therefore  open- 
ings in  the  negative  whi<  h  are  visible  in  the  figure.    These  openings  are  of  uneven 
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depth      If  the  negative  is  now  copied  upon  a  transparent  film  of  chrome-gelatine 
or  asphaltum,  the  light  penetrates  so  much  deeper  as  S  S  increases  in  strength. 
But  the  light  strength  at  the  bottom  of  the  openings  is  very  uneven.    If  the  nega- 
tive lays  horizontally,  fully  exposed  to  the  firmament  above,  a  part  of  the  latter, 
of  the  width   of  the  angle  a  I  will  act  upon  the  center  of  the  opening  0„  while 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  firmament  a    *'  will  act  upon  the  center  of  the  open- 
ing O,.     The  light  strength  is  therefore  considerably  less  in  the  deep  openings, 
in  the'foregoing  case  nine  times  less  than  in  the  shallow  ones,  like  O    O,.       -he 
latter  will  therefore  print  much  stronger  than  the  openings  in  the  high  lights,  y<X, 
the  latter  will  partly  be  lost  if  not  sufficiently  long  exposed      To  this  is  to  be 
added  another  important  point.     In  the  low  openings  the  rays  will  fall  in  a  strongly 
inclined  direction,  like  c  d,  and  e  d  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening  towa  ds 
the  lower  edge  opening  on  the  other  side,  causing,  so  to  speak,  widening  of   he 
light  effect  in  the  lower  openings.     These  will  therefore  print  wider  than  the 
high  openings;  and  with  very  low  openings,  as  shown  by  the  example  °f  theray8 
c,d,  d,e,  a  confluence  of  the  light  action  can  even  take  place.     This  will  effect, 
notwithstanding  an  even  width  of  the  openings,  an  unequal  printing  of  the  same. 
In  the  lights,  they  furnish  by  printing  small  and  weakly  effected  dots,  in  the 
halftones  wider  and  more  powerful  ones,  which  in  the  deepest  half  shadows  will 
be  partly  confluent,  and  more  fully  in  the  dark  shadows.      This  circumstance 
determines  artistic  effect. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mi'.ller  of  New  York  has  recommended  the  use  of  plates 
with  graduated  lines,  in  place  of  the  simple  net  plates  and  black  lines.  I  do 
not  see  an  advantage  here,  but  a  disadvantage,  because  the  openings  are  partly 
filled  by  the  half  tones,  and  the  widening  of  the  same  in  the  shadows  is  partly 

Pre  New  and  interesting  lens-constructions  have  again  been  put  upon  the  market 
lately   of  which  I  expect  much.     A  new  objective,   after  calculations  of  Dr. 
Schroder,  has  been  produced  by  Professor  Hartnack,  in  Potsdam   whose  micro- 
scopic objectives  enjoy  a  well-deserved  reputation,  and  which  is  destined  to  fill 
out  the  place  between  the  photographic  aplanat  and  the  microscopic  system 
The  weak  microscopic  systems,  which  are  ordinarily  applied,  if  more  extended 
microscopic  objects,  histological  preparations,  polished  stones  and  metals  are  to 
be  photographed,   have  besides  their  proportionate  light  weakness   and  their 
chemical  focus,  a  very  moderate  expansion  of   the  evenly  illuminated  available 
picture  field,  comprising  hardly  more  than  6  to  8  degrees.     The  small  aplanats, 
which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  require  very  strong  diaphragms  and  give  a 
picture  field  with  little  plane.     The  new  objective,  which  is  furnished  without 
diaphragms,  comprises  an  extremely  large  picture  angle  of  almost  z 6  degrees, 
and  covers  to  the  edge  of  the  field  with  almost  equal  sharpness  and  without  the 
least  trace  of  chemical  focus.     The  instrument,  which   I  have  tested    has  an 
equivalent  focal  distance  of  about  fifty  m.m.  and  forms  a  sharp  object  of  nearly 
four  square  cm.     The   light   power  is  quite  extraordinary;  for  enlargements  10 
to  15  times  by  ordinary  15-candle  gaslight  the  exposure  was  3  to  8  seconds 
upon  bromide  of  silver  gelatine.     The  instruments,  whose  general  introduction 
is  only  to  be  desired,  can  also  be  executed  in  other   sizes,  as  for  instance  from  4 
to  6  inches  equivalent  focal  distance. 

The  second  objective  is  a  wide  angle  one,  calculated  by  Prazmowsky  m 
Paris.     It  is  very  much  like  the  pantoscope  and  surpasses  it  considerably  in 
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hght  power.  It  is  furnished  with  an  iris  diaphragm.  Said  diaphragm  ean  be 
narrowed  or  enlarged  ad  libitum  by  turning  an  outer  ring;  it  is  made  fast  to  the 
objecfveand  cannot  be  lost.  The  size  of  the  opening  is  given  by  figures  on 
the  outer  nng.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  this  iris  diaphragm  made 
also  by  other  opticians. 
Berlin,  March,  1888. 

»  ■  ■» 

PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

BY   WILLIAM    H.  WALMSLEY. 
[Read  before  the  Soc'ety  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  at  their  specia.  meeting  of  March  „,  x888.J 

{Continued.) 
So  much  in  brief  for  the  camera;  a  few  words  must  now  be  said,  descriptive 
of  the  microscope  I  have  used  with  such  satisfaction  for  some  years.     Feeling  the 
want  of  some  special  features  in  this  essential  instrument,!  had  the  Messrs  Beck 
construct  one  embodying  them,  which  has  met  with  much  favor  both  in  England 
and  this  country,  and   which   seems   to  leave  little    to   be  desired.      In   design 
it  differs  very  slightly  from  that  of  their  Popular  stand,  but  is  very  much  heavier' 
and  larger.     The  milled  heads,  controlling  both    coarse  and  fine  adjustments'  ' 
are  unusually  large,  thus  giving  very   delicate  motions  to  both.     The  stao-e  is 
mechanical,  with  horizontal  and  vertical  movements  of  the  best  construction*  and 
revolves  absolutely  in  the  optical  axis.   The  slide  carrier,  (operated  by  clamping) 
will  admit  a  slip  i£  inches  wide,  and  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  stop  for  use 
with  a  Maltwood   Finder.     The  substage,  achromatic  condenser  and  mirror  are 
carried  by  rack  and  pinion  on  a  rigid  central  bar  beneath  the  stage,  and  can  be 
entirely  removed  if  desired.   The  instrument  can  be  used  vertically,  or  inclined  to 
any  angle  for  table  work,  whilst  for  photography  it  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion and  the  compound  body  replaced  by  a  short  cone  which  permits  the  rapid 
divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  immediately  upon  passing  through  the  object-glass. 
I  his  gives  complete  illumination  of  the  entire  plate,  with  low  powers  and  bel- 
lows closed;  a  very  valuable  feature  where  large  objects  are  required  to  be  but 
slightly  magnified. 

Almost  any  of  the  various    makes  of  plates   now  in    the    market    may  be 
used  in  photo-micrography,  but  those  possessing  the  two  qualities  of  consider- 
able   sensitiveness    and    great    density    are    to    be    preferred.       I    have    found 
those  made  by  Richardson,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  (the  Diamond   brand,)  to  be 
superior  to  any  others  in  these  particulars.    Ripley's  plates  are  also  excellent.    But 
the  best  results  I  have  ever  obtained  with  objects  showing  a  variety  of  colors 
especially  blues,  greens  and  yellows,  have  been  with  the  orthochromatic  plates 
which  Mr.  Carbutt  is  now  making.      With  these  I  have   made  negatives  from 
specimens  that  absolutely  refused  to  yield  any  results  with  ordinary  gelatine  plates 
A  notable  example   of  this  will  be  found   in  the  specimen  of  a  bee's  sting  with 
poison  sac  attached,  to  be  shown  to-night.      In  the  mounted  object,  the  sting- 
sheath  and  all  external  appendages  vary  in  color,  from  a  dark-brownish  orange 
to  pale  lemon,  whilst  the  poison  sac,  which  naturally  was  without  any  color    has 
been  stained  a  light  blue  to  render  it  visible  at  all.      With  an  ordinary  plate    if 
exposure  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to  give  any  details  in  the  darker  parts,  the 
blue   sac  is  entirely  obliterated,  whilst    the   orthochromatics   give    equal    color 
values  to  all. 
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The  importance  of  measuring  the  amplification  of  each  negative  and  keeping 
a  record  thereof,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  those  who  undertake  photo- 
micrograph* work,  since  the  absence  of  such  data  will  detract  very  greatly  from 
the  value  thereof.     It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  this  with  each  exposure,  as  the 
powers  of  any  objective  can  be  measured  in  a  very  simple  manner  at  the  outset 
and  a  table  made  for  future  reference.     The  following  method  is  recommended 
as  being  easy  in  practice  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  work.     A  glass 
micrometer  ruled  in  lh  and  ^  of  an  inch  is  placed  upon  the  stage ,  oT the 
microscope,  the  rulings  sharply  focused  on  the  screen  with  the  camera  closed  to 
its  shortest  dtmensions,  and  a  negative  made.      The  bellows  are  then  to  be  ex- 
tended to  their  full  capacity,  the  rulings  refocused,  and  a  second  negative  made 
The  magnifications  of  each  can  then  be  readily  measured  with  a  rule  divided  in 
tenths  of  an  inch.     Thus,  if  the  ^th  rulings  on  the  negative  made  with  closed 
bellows,  should  measure  one  inch  apart,  the  amplification  would  be  exactly  .00 
diameters;  and  if  the  distance  between  them  with  bellows  extended  twenty-five 
inches,  should  be  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  the  magnification  would  be  225 
diameters,  and  the  value  of  each  inch  of  extension,  four  diameters      In  practice, 
this  will  be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  the  performance  of  a  1  objective. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  having  already  exceeded  those  originally  intended, 
I  can  only  allude  very  briefly  to  the  subject  of  lantern  slide  making,  as  I  have  no 
desire  to  weary  you  by  over  talking,  and   most  leave  the  slides,  presently   to 
be  shown,  to  tell  their  own  tales.     All  of  these,  with  a  single  exception,  and 
absolutely  all  of  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  made,  are  on  gelatine  dry 
piates  or  films.     The  negatives  were  all  developed  with  pyrogallol    the  positives 
with  the  same  in  some  instances,  in  others  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the  balance 
h  hydroquinone,  my  preference  being  decidedly  for  the  latter.     Where  glass 
^ates  were"  used,  equally  good  results  were  obtained  with  those  of  Eastma 
Ripley  or  Carbutt,  speciallv  coated  with  slow  emulsions.   But  the  most  satisfactorj 
^k  followed  the  use  of  Eastman's  recently  introduced  Transferrotype  paper 
developed  with  hydroquinone,  the  slides  from  which  seem  to  equal  the  bestw* 
plate  work.   My  experience  with  it  has  been  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  _  assert 
this   positively,  bnt  the  certainty  with  which  i,  can  be  manipulated  exceeds  tha 
of  any  glass  plate  I  have  ever  used.     Some  slides  made  with  it  will  be  shown  you 
to-night,  and  speak  for  themselves.  „,„,—, 

Much  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  enlarging  or  reducmg  in  the  came  a 
than  by  contact  printing.   For  the  latter  purpose,  the  negative  must  be   specall) 
made  of  the  proper  size  for  a  lantern  plate,  and  even  then  I  have  rarely  found 
Z  resulting  pictures  equal  to  those  produced  in  the  camera.    For  this  purpose 
use  a  Beck  'Autograph  "lens  of  seven  inches  focus,  which  cuts  with  the  most 
"quisle  sharpnes!  and  delicacy  ;  but  doubt  not  that  any  good  rectilinear  lens 
will  give  excellent  results. 

diffused  daylight  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  any  other  on 
account  of  the  even  illumination  it  affords.  If,  however,  daytime  cannot  be 
Sred  artificial  light  may  be  used,  if  a  condensor  sufficienlty  large  to  cover 
the  negative,  be  placed  between  it  and  the  source  of  light. 

^,llfit  were  possible  to  give  common  English  names  to  the  objec 
about  to  be  shown  upon  the  screen  I  would  gladly  do  so,  but  as  their  sponsoni 
have  in  most  cases  conferred  upon  them  only  scientific  ones  unfamiliar  t ,  man, 
I  am  placed  in   the   position   of  either  giving   the  latter,  or  allowing  the  poor 
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things  to  pass  nameless  before  you.      Of  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  perhaps  it 
will  be    wise  to  choose   the  former,  although  I  still  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
being  impaled  thereon  once   upon  a  time      It  so  happened,  about  a  year  since 
that  m  a  neighboring  city,  a  microscopical  society  gave  its  annual   soiree  in  the 
Normal  School  building,  and  of  course  all  the  fair  young  students  were  invited  to 
attend     I  too  had  been  asked  to  give  an  exhibit  of  photo-micrographs  as  a  porl 
tion  of  the  entertainment,  and,  without  knowing  what  I  was  getting  into   found 
myself  confronting  an  audience  of  more  than  a  thousand,  ripe  for  fun  as  well  as 
instruction.  I  am  bound  to  admit,  however,  that  they  conducted  themselves  quite 
decorously,  even  under  the  provocation  of  the  longest  names  bestowed  upon  any 
of  the  objects,  but  the  local  paper  in  reporting  the  proceedings  the  next  day 
whilst  conceding  the  merits  of  the  pictures  as  such,  thought  that  Mr.  Walmsley 
would  have  added  greatly  to  their  interest   and  value,  had  he  given  them  such 
names  as  would  have  been  intelligible  to  ordinary  christians.   Therefore    begging 
your  pardon  in  advance  for  any  sins  I  may  commit  in  this  direction,  and' thanking 
you  for  your  kind  and  patient  attention  to  my  remarks,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
exh,bit,on  of  the  slides,  first  throwing  upon  the  screen  a  few  very  poor  pictures  of 
my  camera  and  special  microscope. 

— " «     *-w^^~» 

PRESIDENT  WALKER'S  ADDRESS-SOCIETY  OP  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OP 

NEW  YORK. 

The  reports  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  will  be  listened  to  I  am  sure 
with  deep  interest  They  will  show  the  results  of  the  last  yea  >s  labors'  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  its  prospects  for  future  usefulne  s  with  n  ^ 

statement  for  your  information,  both  of  receipts  and  expenditures 

The  Secretary  will  advise  you   that  the  membership  of  the  society  has  in 
creased  from  175   „  April,  ,887,  to  260  in  April,   .888.L   ncrea  e  of  imem 

Result  of  ^3  * '■"$?> 'J"*?**  »"d  *  *>«™  of  congra  utio'n  u^n 
the  result  of  our  labors  in  this  direction.     It  has  been  one  of  the  obiects  of  voiir 

of     hoTt '  u,^,ke  Ty  °ne  fe,el  WdCOme  he'e-     He  has  «' '™  to  art  iSeCt 
of     host    to  all  such  as  were  disposed  to  accept  of  our  hospitality   in  which  he 

sumeThnatethreeaddyitieoCn°?ded  by  *"  t"  W°Z  ^'^     II  is  'herefo'refe     to  pre! 
lend^ 

We  might  stop   here   to  ask,  Who  are  these?     They  are   artists   chemists 

safe-  itssAS-  ™h  -  c=;-  ftnsa 

mil  tee,  who  have  labored   for  your  entertainment  with  untirin"    zea  I      To  the 
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In  looking  over  the  year's  lantern  slide  work  I  find  great  improvement 
Create,  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  and  members  have 
Sued  a  friendly  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  produce  the  better  work.  The 
deve  opment  of  slides  has  also  been  the  subject  of  much  research  and  improved 
developers  have  given  excellent  results.  Matting  has  received  deserved  atten- 
tion in  which  direction  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney  has  greatly  assisted  by  his 
Sly  criticisms  and  valued  advice.  All  these  influences  have  combined  to 
effect  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  production  of  good  work 

The  slides  Drincipally  thrown    upon  the  screen    during  the   last  year  hase 
beeJ  from  the  S  of  members  of  this  society,  and  of  the  Philadelphia, 

'^^Sffw^f--.  societies,  I  am  much  gratified  to 

1101  The^^e'Sbi^ihe  year  have  been  from  views  by ^eutenant ^wefl, 
rnnsistin"  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  made  by  him  in  Japan,  China, 
S  aT^nd  CorrnteAnother  set  of  views  of  the  same  chara^ :*m Rented .J, 
Mr  C  D   Irwin   of  Chicago.     Upon  two  occasions  Mr.  George  Marshall  Alien 
enteuained7s  with  aperies   of  slfdes  on  Alaska  and  California,  wh,* were  verj 
noticeable  for  the  beauty  of  his  work  and  the  subjects  presented      Mr.  Edward 
Learning,  who  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  W  ind ward. staM* ^"' 
the  result  of  his  labors  in  a  series  of  about  one  hundred  and 1  fif tj  views  ^enerj 
in  that  nart  of  the  world,  which  were  received  with  much  favor.      Dr.  Hoaglanu 
ako  Wed  us   with  a  collection  made  during  a  trip   to  Northwest   Idaho,  and 
e°r  m     Clarence  S.  Pullen  delivered  an  interesting  lecture   accompanied  w  ,1 
views  of  life   and  warfare   amongst  the  Apache  Indians  of  Arizona  and    New 
Merico,  holding  the  rapt  attention  of  his  audience    orover  two ^o*»     N«r 
must  T  foro-et  to  mention  that  very  interesting  exhibit  of  Mr.  Jacob  A.  khs,  oi 
She    'OtWalf-How  it  Lives  and  Dies  in  New  York."    During  the  season .we 
haveafso  been  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lawrence  Mr.  Lckert .Mr. 

Americans  have  for  English  scenerv  and  points  of  historical  interest  familiar  to 

sun  "  all  combine  to  entrance  the  imaginative  and  romantic  mind. 
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would  be  impossible  to  do  this  with  the  number  of  our  nresent  ,HHp  „  , 
The  interchange  has  and  will  continue  to  give  us  the  requisite  TLtt  a  T 
largely  tend  to  influence  us  to  excel  the  other  soc  "ties  Tnl  1-  a"d,.a,SO 
ever,  I  should  insist  Each  society  should  tet  the  S  se^ta  ^  f"8'  \T 
tion  and  be  at  liberty  to  discard  such  as  in  their  iud~  d  "  eXhlb" 
to  the  standard  of  first-class  work  or  have  some  special  meT  S  C°me  lP 
more  painful  to  your  officers   than  the  exhibhfontf     poo    set  oHanZ  S3 

doltrfoo  eve^syr  thtbaTahsr  f  rcerLd-  iSSsts 
:fern7^^^^^^^ 

appa^d^ 

us      I  have  only  time  to  mention  a  few  of  these  on  this  occasion  ffl,2w? 
refer  to  the  stripping  films,  to  perfect  which  has  been  the  untWn^  effort  of  5 
of  our  most  prominent   manufacturers,  both  in  this  ronmr  3  in   T     i    T 

mmmmmm 

negative  films  not  weig^  ng  more   if  as  °u  h   is  a  Ho"  ^  T"  ^  -a  th°USand 

tee-^rtrmTmffi 

cC:tteondaderVimpl<i  meth°d  °f  *****  "SSI  po\"er  'bV  hru^u'n" 

ested  in  still  further  imnrovemen  f  in   ,1,        v     WOrk  l,,e  geniusof  >H  inter- 

Bier:  is  s  ^:;;  ,  'r  fd  ™  -  "SZttsSZ 

3  to  eive  time  pyiwwh.-,-  ,   ,•     ^     •  ,  •        •       ard'  who  at  one  stnde  Pro- 

givc  time  exposures  for  galleries  and  interiors  by  a  simple  method,  which 
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he  will  explain  this  evening  if  time  permits.     Where  will  this  end?    Is  it  to  go  on 
orever?   y~:«*^rf*^^£Efa  *■  ■*" 
was  hailed  with  popular  avor  as  a  developer       Yet  it  bad  been  «j^  ^  ft 
SjSStt'gSni^  tS  £vf  Very  satisfactory  results,  es- 
pecially  in  the  development  0flantem^desn  n  ^^ 

It  was  said  you  might  leave  the   piate  favor  for  cenain 

danger  of  fog.     It  had,  and  still  has,  a  great  nom  up 
poses,  and  many  members  will  use  no  ««her  d^dope r     In  the e  ry      g  t 

popularity,  the  demand  for  it  was  so  great  th"*«.^dq"^f>it  until  new  im- 
was  consumed,  and  neither dove ^nor  monej could  bu  ^™»^  ^  ht  that  the 
portations  should  arrive,  ^^'^^^^he  subject  But  with  all  its 
Uole  photographic  community  h»d  Sf'^^f^e  7d  developers,  such  as 

ment,  not  reached  otherwise.  rourse  familiar  to  all  of 

considerations  for  the  amateur.  noticeable       The   Anthony 

almost  every  one.  „Wn<rnnhic  fever   the  amateur  rushes  at  once 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Photographic :  i«er ,  feels  ^  he 

upon  his  fate,  and  purchases  a  larf  ^^^  Cannot  conceive  that  a  3i  x 
would  like  to  take  all  creatton n  h.s  firstv. ew. H  rience>  and  weary  and 

4i  plate  is  large  enough   o   hmi      ^et  after  >«^       foP  ^  +  x        ^^     j 
expensive  work,  he  throws  aside  tne  ujj    t  reached  that  culmi- 

the'steps  of  those  who  have  gone  before  1      ;«     ^  TtVould  be  within  the 
nating  point  in  his  madness,  he  has  never  dreamea  l  B      experiencei 

bounds  of  possibility  for  a  4  * 5  PJ*W  to  suit  h, s  Purposes.     ^      ^  ^ 
as  in  all  things  else   teaches  him  that  a  sman  ne  himself  of  he 

reasonable  extent  at  any  time.      When  ne :   nas  be_ 

never  uses  a  larger  size,  except  «P°n  ™^as'°n e  tPe„ro  larger  ones  when 

g -r  «tjsl«^  HE-CencrSof  s: 
sysssiS  nw£  *  ss.2  "  aXe  the  use  of  the ' x 

5  size  as  more  convenient  for  printing.  ^^^ 

LANTESM  EXHIBITION-SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUE  PH0T03EAPHEES  OF  MEW  YOEK. 

Ok  Wednesday  evening,  March  JJ  ■  gf-g^SSS  TlS^u 

prising   izo  out  of  the  200  slides  sent  by  ^e  C^era  ^ 
several  slides  illustrative  of  the  recent ««^ ["■  d  f v     d     ^esent. 

to  be  very  entertaining  to  the  large  ^urd^Ceb.ofM~erLawrence,   Eckert  and 
The    lantern    was  very  creditably  worked  by   messrs. 

Frisbie.  President  Walker  remarked  that  this  was 

Before  the  lights  were  turned  down,  n**™^™      he  mernbers  and  friends 

probably  the  last  opportunity  he  would  W  t    *>^         ,       h   after  which 

ES&5S-  rSp^r^taSn  the  Jge  steamer  "Cityol 
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wnnM  r      He  ^lsheduthem  aI1   Prosperity,  and  was   sure  the  society 

would  grow  in  interest  and  numbers.  Though  not  a  man  of  scientific  attain- 
ments in  photography,  he  had  done  his  best,  as  President,  to  further  its  inter- 
ests; had  had  a  large  share  of  the  work  to  do  himself,  even  to  the  duties  of  a 
janitor  He  thought  there  should  be  more  division  of  the  work.  As  the  exhibition 
proceeded  he  read  the  titles  of  the  pictures. 

.J^fi1?1^^  ^s  in  "Holly-wood  Park,"  and  was  a  delightful  study  of 
trees.  Others  much  iked,  were  entitled  -Virginia  Water,"  -Village  Schools  " 
Horses  Standing  m  Water,"  »  Court  Gate  Glen,"  -Matlock  in  Derbyshire  " ' 
beyeral  studies  of  trees,  particularly  of  Newark  and  Burn  ham  beeches  were 
very  dear.  "A  view  in  Sheree,  Surrey,"  -The  Camera  Club  on  an  Excur- 
sion, Rochester  Cathedral  Entrance  and  Door,"  -Boats  at  Rochester  "  three 
or  four  views  of  an  old  mill  in  Westerham,  with  beautiful  tree  and  water 'effects 
all  proved  to  be  very  attractive.  ' 

A  view  by  Mr.  F  J.  Barclay,  entitled  -Old  Mansion  in  Kent,"  was  particu- 
larly good;  also  another  called  -  Eynsford  Bridge  "  P 

Several  slides  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser  next  followed,  and  were  much  liked 
particularly  his  views  around  Sutton,   -Old  Granny,"  a  very  clear  photograph  of 
an  extremely  old  woman;  also  his  animal  pictures  of  a  -Peacock,"  -Sheep" 
vivL      gS'  f  Pig  Pictures  were  specially  good.     One  of  his  most  artistic 

En  lishaSlow  a  team  ^  pl0wing  in   a  fidd'  drawing  a  peculiar  heavy 

A  number  of  excellent  slides  by  Mr.  George  Mason  next  appeared,  some  of 
which  were  -Dianas  Fountain,"  -Swan  Inn,"  -A  Stone  Bridge,"  -Cottage  at 
Leeds  "    -Bull  Point  Lighthouse,"   -Inn  at  Hampton,"  and  a   -  Cottaae   a 
Cockham,  on  the  Thames."  l  &e  at 

A  plowing  scene  by  Mr.  William  M.  Robertson,  was  much  admired. 
Hop  Picking,     and  portraits  of  an  old    -Englishman  and  his  Wife"  in 
front  of  their  cottage  door  (an  excellent  study,  well  lighted),  by  Rear-Admiral  H. 
Lu  A.  u  Maitland,  were  extremelv  interesting. 

A  view  of  -London  Bridge, "'-Cockham  Lock,"  -Spring  Cottar  "  and  a 
-Landing  Place  on  the  Thames,; by  Mr.  Francis  Hewlett,  attracted0  attention 
by  their  clearness  and  artistic  qualities. 

A  very  pretty  slide  was  that  of  a  boat  having  aboard  two  ladies,  by  Mr    T    R 
unason.      I  he  reflection  in  the  water  was  especially  good 

th.?fU^-Su°Vff^tS'TParticularl>ra  snow  ^ee  at  Torrey,  and  a  cottage  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  J.  Linton,  were  next  shown 

view  hv°aMrSCernC  t ?  Mn  S'  CK°nWay  -T  g°°d  ;  also  a  ver^  artistic  and  char<ning 
-Cottage  at  s£re^aV1SOn,  g  SeCretai?  of  the  Camera  Club>   enti^d 

Mr  wS1?011  °f  thrC  EJ?gii8h  Slides  terminated  with  three  superb  slides  by 
"Fo^vft  V^tJ  whlC^Were  entitled  "SheeP>"  a  splendid  study,  and  a 
mkyfky  -'  S  *  bright  foreSround  ^snow  against  an 

the  tTrT1  lViGWS  arOU,U!  NCW  Y(?rk'  by  Mn  Chades  SimPson>  showin&  some  of 

the  screen  ""^  P        °  *  ^  ^^  ^'^^  Were  "eXt  Pro^ected  on 

They  embraced  scenes  in  ,6th  street,   14th  street,  along  Sixth  avenue;   melt- 

nedH  nVn°r  m  ,  ^  St,'eet'  by  f,1'es;  the  COal  merchants  in  Baxter  street 
peddlmg  out  coal  to  the  poor  people  at  fabulous  prices,  and  -Five  Points  » 
before  and  alter  the  storm.  The  pictures  were  fully  up  to  Mr.  Simpson's  repu- 
S?  f/^T  u°i?'  rheSG  Were  suPPlemented  by  excellent  views  by  Dr. 
Wag  e  of  the  Health  Department,  and  two  or  three  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Lawrence- 
tic  latter  had  a  fine  view  of  -Broad  Street,"  taken  from  near  the  U.  S.  Sub- 
I  easury  building,  and  also  of  the  -Statue  of  Washington  "  on  the  steps  of  the 

■Mr  Inn8?  aS,U  V)?Qar\d  after  the  St°im-     This  P^ented  a  most  comical 
Bight  and   brought  down   the   house.      One  or  two  slides  contributed   bv  Mr 
ttUdwin  were  very  much  liked,  as  was  also  a  -  Rocky  Coast"  scene  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Wiles.      I  he  exhibition  ended  shortly  before  ten  by  a  few  slides  contributed  by 
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Mr.  Atkinson,  the  best  of  which  was  an  extremely  clear  and  artistic  pictnre  of 

S°Tt  mJ  belted'  that  it  was  a  somewhat  singular  fact  tha, .the ,gM |£ 

exhibition*  celebiated  the fourth .anniversary  of  *^f*?/^JSS& 
£  31  of^n  ^^feTpro^y^of  the  wealthiest  members  of 
the  Society,  occurred. «_#^, 

RULES  FOR  THE  BOSTON  EXHIBITION. 
The  rules  adopted  October,  1886,  will  hold   for  Boston  except  Rule  6,  which 
h"  tITcTZ^  the  Boston  exhibition  have  adopted  the  following  additional 

rUki:     Entries  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  classification  : 
1     Landscapes  over  6J  x  8|  inches. 

2.  Landscapes  6£  x  84  inches  and  under. 

3.  Marine  Views — Surf. 

4.  Marine  Views — Sail. 

*S    Figure  Compositions  over  6£  x  U  inches. 

6.  Figure  Compositions  6$  x  8£  inches  and  under. 

7.  Portraits. 

8.  Animals. 

9.  Still  Life. 

10.  Architecture. 

11.  Interiors. 

12.  Enlargements. 

13.  Instantaneous  Effects. 

£  WStaS-  shdes.     Negatives  and  slides  to  be  made  by 

,6.   SetXto  twelve  pictures  by  a  foreign  exhibitor,  or  taken  in 

a  foreign  country.  u«ur**j 

17    Pictures  bv  any  new  process  not  before  publicly  exhibited. 

18.   Pictures  not  otherwise  classified;    micro-photographs,  sculpt- 
ure,  etc.,  etc. 
+  2    Each  frame  must  contain  pictures  by  one  process  only.  „.M„  in 

I    The  Hanging  Committee  will  arrange  the  exhibits  as  nearly  a   possible  m 
3         accordance  with  the  entry  classification,  to  the  end  that  all  pictures  o 
like  class,  size  and  process,  may  be  readily  compared.     They  may  re 
classify  any  exhibit  they  deem  to  be  entered  in  a  wrong  class. 
Fnt  fblanks  will  be  furnished,  which  shall  be  filled  out  by  exhib.tor  in 
4-  EnduypUaate:ithaU  particular  regarding  exhibit.   ,  When  ^r  more 

^^f<^te^tf&e.oftheto«Vcti«i^«^^ 

shall  appear  on  front  of  frame  except  the  letters  'f  "f^-  ™£££ 
name  and  address  shall  be  clearly  written  on  the  labels  provided,  which 
shall  be  attached  to  the  back  of  each  frame.  Monday  even- 

""  Tb«  <*MbMo,  ,111  be  op,ned  d.lly  ton,  .0  «  B  »  *"■  ^  *•  - 

-^n^--i-i--»ia*--a»-P»-a  *■  f»—  •»-**  —  —  figur"  ™kethepnr' 

CiplVl,Tvery  dSSffita.  prints  of  different  classes  and  processes  be  framed  separately. 
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C^tteT^L:„bSeentsat  *"«*"•  °<  *  -"  ^  ^  Chairman  of  the 

-Ais&i^xrass* except  -tF^  «**  Ama. 

be  instructed  to  give  the  Reference   oreVthinTr'6'  a'th°U,gh  the  >ad%es  wil1 
done  by  the  exhibitor.  '  mgS  bein?  eQ."a>>  *<>  work  entirely 

The  names  of  the  judges  will  be  announced  hereafter 
cxh1tiT„^ear\heLtmre^e;*Vd7mIlfthee'  *4'  «*   ^r  an  ordinary 

■ -<     ■»  »  ♦i — , 

THE  THEDRETICAL  ASPECT  OF  OETHMHROMATIC  PHOTOSKAPHY. 

BY    CAPTAIN    W.     DE  W.   ABNEY. 

it  as  an  axiom  that  in  the  a  tter case  unless  ""^V  F.»"her,  we  may  take 
Wil  take  place.  Also,  it  may  be  ake  as  ,no,h  ^  'S-  *  fUg^Ve  d>'e>  no  actio» 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  dye  To  The  «?i  f  ™??   that   only  th°se  rays 

silver  salts  (the  bromide  chloride  and  iodide'  "^  ^  and  by  the  halo'd 
dyed  film.  For  as  I  have  often  laid  down  hr*'  6  ""X  chemical  action  on  the 
tions  unless  there  is  absorp  on  and  ha,  *o*l™  W\Cr  be  done  b?  radia- 
action.  '         '    nu  tnat  work  done  may  be  heating,  or  chemical 

«t2s  sre  ;r  Sr^s^^;*-  to,a  -^  si- 

lod!on   days   were  in   full   swinj    ™d    ihti t    e       i    }'C  a bsorbed,  the  old  col- 
mtrate  of  silver  bath   was  em   klved   and  ,| "    ,  U    r'0"  ffM,Unknora'     The 
days,  apparently,  Dr.  Voirel  fo  n  M'l       ,         collodlon  emulsions.     In  those 
P^inthepl^raMlVZ^Zr^  ?A  """"""''cation  which  ap- 
effective,  the  silver-nitrL  o  H     to  be        1  M,     ?  X  "",''  '"  °rder  ^^  tobe 
there  was  a  slight  excess  of  soluble  chlorinefe        ^    J"  t7bV  Pla«*  in  which 
"of  of  naphthalin  red,  o cyanic      c vanin,  was  surPnsed '°  "nd  "thatsolu- 
yellow  or  red  on  exposing  the" to the  Ine ?  §        5?  3  "'aCe  °f  aclion  in  'he 
exactly  the  same  way  gave  action   n  the   ameT'  "'"'"'  bath-Plates  colored  in 
wronger  than  the  action  m  the  blue  of  the   'n^;1^  f»'  "J*?0*  >'el,OW  and  red 
rear,  on  May  5,h,  he  says^     < Fu  ther   nv«, £!,         i       A"d  a"ain'  in  the  ™™ 
g'ven  in  my  last  letter,  that  dyes"  ke  RlS  kred         "'  C0"firmed  the  °Pinio" 
<>  stiver  sensitive  to  the  yelloi J    oran| rtvs  onlv  £  T™  "^  the  bromide 
free  n.trate  of  silver  or  any  other  suitah e tniv       }       the  Presewe  of  a  trace  of 
.,   Now,  let  us  see   what  are  aU  the  !   sensitizer,  as  tannin,  morphia,  etc." 
«'ver  salt,  taking  it  that   he dye  or  itSP  comnoIT  r" 7^  a  d>e  can  affect  a 
»here  it  absorbs  in  the  spectrum  anc thTrhe,  K       ^^  is  "^  acted  UP°" 
s"ver  salt  is  confined  to  tl  ,s   "'"lit'v  ,thesubsequent  special  action  on  the 

w  tnis  locality.      If  a  dye  chemically  combines  with  a  silver 
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Pfliiississ 

cipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  d>  e  may  lane  piatc  ^      d  ^      w    h 

SS3?3d TKe  violft  end  of  the  spectrum  than  those  producing 

the  Stokes's  law  tells  us,  however,  that  there  is  a  degradation  of  wave-length  and 
Stokes  s  law  te  s  us  '  ,        h        d  not  shortened.     Hence  this 

tSSZTuLXS.  W—  d>" « ■"*■—'* whlch  are  not 

llgglitiiisp 

salt  by  its  contact  witn  it   muc  ,  unacted-upon 

chemically  reduces  a  salt  of -lvero     ta«h«  worts,  *    ^  ^  a  ^ 

xtle  'S  ™      of   .'developer  '  in  this  case  must  be  so  minute  that  the  change  in 
The  amount  ot      developer     '"  .  .    ,  ,        ,,„.  it  must  be  recollecled  that  an  in- 

the  ^.-^^jaSKSid  W5-J52  to  act  as  a  nucleus 
finitesimal  amount  of  reduced^     ?,  an'emulsion  is  formed  in  gelatine, 

on  which  devejopmen    can  start  ^  ^         .g  much  _ 

veloping  action. . 

-u;sSt^^ 

In  aperture  "i  it,  such  as  I  have  here,  you  get  an'mgeon'e  f>c     uch  a^    >  ^  ^  ^ 

ffThe  meaning  is  that  the  dye  is  o»d«ed  fori  you  app  %™°™^g*  Bwerey  a,i  fugitlve  to  great  extent 
Vogel  found  that  if  you  dyed  plates  with  s°™™n™%*^l£yd  spectrum  exactly  in  those  parts  of  which 
whfch  he  used-he  was  able  to  obtain  an  extension  ^  *e"2E£r  J  ibe  the  fact.  Now,  I  am  going  to 
he  dyes  absorbed,  and  he  introduced  the  term  o    '«1  senMUzer  to  a  ^  , 

quarrel  with  that  expression,  because  te**VX™*"™^£*lise  in  other  words,  that  when  light  has  done 
3ye  fcable  to  take  up  a  vibration  and  to  direc  it  to  »m«^£,e  id  it  does  som,  thing  else  on  the  silver 
aU  it  can  in  endeavoring  to  bleach  a  dye  that  «s  period  is  tr: insio r        ^  ^  b         se  ,,  you  could 

St  which  is  in  contact  with  it.     Well    that  is  »«  »  ^ilo^phica   *  a>  ^  ^-^  wh,  h  ,s  a 

only  arrive  at  the  principle   you  might  just  as    as ily  «"ve  *t  P         F  ^^  experiments  staggered  me. 

of"ilver  will  be  reduced,  and  I  lay  the  action  °f^hfh^Vida\ion  "of  the  dye  causes  a  reduction  of  the  bromide  of 
which  helps  to  develop  the  image;  in  other  "o^*?™**™^*  Jcleus  on  which  development  can  take 
silver,  or  iodide  of  silver,  as  the  case  may  be,  ^^jf  °bjecdon   to  my  explanation.     He  says        Oh ^ but 

films  can  readily  be  explained.  K™„„  nf  the  alkalies  did  not  increase   sensitiveness.     In  a  or 
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There  is  no  other  method  which  I  can  conceive  possible 

Mr.  Bothamley  has  in  an  interesting  paper,  which  he  reported  to  the  Society 

^„v.nTM  ul  T  glVe^ua  CapUal  resume  of  Dr-  Eder's  °Pini°n  as  to  the 
act  on  of  light  on  a  dye  Th.s  excellent  experimentalist  considers  (so  says  Mr 
Bothamley)  'that  the  dye  unites  with  the  silver  bromide  to  form  a  mo  ecular 
compound  of  he  nature  of  a  lake.  (As  we  have  said,  this  is  quite  possible.) 
The  action  of  light  on  the  dye  and  the  silver  bromide  is  simultaneous.  The 
compound  of  the  bromide  and  the  dye  absorb  the  light  rays,  and  the  energy 
which  existed  as  wave  motion  is  communicated  to  the  molecules  of  the  com- 
fh^r,'n  tk  moIecules  are,  thereby  thrown  into  such  energetic  vibration  that 
their  equilibrium  is  disturbed  and  the  silver  bromide  is  eithe?  decomposed  into 
bromide  and  silver  sub-bromide,  or  is  brought  into  that  state  of  unstable  equilib- 

"rZlrZ  ^  'S  rwKly  \°te,d  Up0n  b>'  a  Kducing  a?ent  such  as  constitutes ar, 
ordinary  developer.   When  the  light  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  dye  alone,  the  waves 

mn  h  T  Pa" ,Vnder&°  Photo-thermal  extinction,  and  their  energy  is  transformed 
into  neat,  a  small  proportion  undergoing  photo-chemical  extinction,  and  beimr 

slkoatZbLTr rnl  w,iCal  IdecomP°sition,  since  the  majority  of  dyes  are 
slightly  altered  by  light.  When,  however,  the  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  dyed  sil- 
ver bromide,  the  greater  part  of  the  wave  undergoes  photo-chemical  extinction 

tm.!ln«t-nefg>'-lS  USe  1P  in  dec°mPOsing  the  silver  bromide,  whilst  only  a 
small  portion  undergoes  photo-thermal  extinction." 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  explanation 

are  caraM^nf  ^'^  'i  YT  '*'  £  ""  "  S0)  COnsistS  of  undulations  which 
are  capable  of  doing  work  of  some  kind  on  a  body  on  which  it  falls      The  work 

actfon  hveHtmg  the  ^  ^"^  "  fa"S  b>'  the  ^Ption  *  ra,  s  or  chemical 
to  hermal  Pvi0nT0Slng  f?  a.b°,djr'  °r  b°th'  This  is  what  is  t™s»ted  -  Pb°- 
tal  Hand,Cem,Cal  extinction.     Now,  from  the  above  it  is  evident 

we  have  nlmv  nf  ^^k  '°  'f^  the  'ight'  and  we  are  to,d  that  hy  itself 
T\M,LPl      I  Photo-thermal   extinction    (or  heating  of   the  body),   and 

di  re  lie  dChemiCal  eX"nCti°"  <?r  chemkal  decomposition  of  the  body;  but 
and    hat  chel£  '    ln ,COMacl  wl'h  the  bromide,  the  two  extinctions  are  reversed, 

posed  In  oT.r  T  ■?  m  the  asceLndant'  and  ,he  silver  bromi(!e  is  d«om- 
ft.  (  v"  °ntbf  WOrds',lt  «"»«  to  this-  that  the  heating  of  the  dye-for  mark 
t  mu  t  h/fn       •     i'^^I"1103^  combined  w>th  the  bromide,  the  work  done  in 

L  br omMe  T:  "l"  ""',  "''^i"  ^  be  d°ne  werc  ft  not  in  intact  with 
me  bromide-does  chemical  work  in  the  bromide  of  silver.  If  this  were  the 
case  a  hot  ,ron  applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate  should  be  quite  as  effective      If 

modincation's  m7,a  fCheTal  C°mrUnd  W'th  the  d>e'  «*  •»  explanation  with 
pTnd  ?n  the  Zt  r  ,'  '  T'  '"V  "U  are  n°'  dealin*  "ill>  a  chemical  com- 
Svd.ff,     ,,    ,         aTake;  '"',l  ""'■'  with  a  mechanical  com  pound-a  very 

Let  ufnow  '",  '  "  W^  reason  lhal  '  cannot  acceP<  this  explanation! 
theory  be  covert  7hatfW0U'd  happen  with  various  salts  of  silver  should  my 
whh  ni  Ate  of  *  i  P  °Vle  M,'lr  What  WOuld  hai'l'c»  if  the  dye  combined 
pro  lab Ivthe  Lt "'"'  Wltfl  ",e  ha'0id  salts:  sintc.  then,  the  action  is  more 
a  re  1  c  i(,  ','  ^"T  as  lhat  we  bave  on  «««■■«,  "Same  salts  of  silver,  viz., 

ss        1-  w,  lit     V*'r   ';nn  '"   "tU?*»:      What  I  Shall   turn  my  attention  to 
simph  what  we  would  expect  to  find  if  the  dye  acted  as  a  developer 

I.   Supposing  all  the  salts  (without  the  contact  of  dye)   had   the  same  ran<re 

mo      eaZ-ainen!  M  T'Tr'  "5  T*  °XpeCt  tha'  '"^  »'*  «™ 
r  h-o  i     (   '  r    I'        a'",C  deve^Pment  should  show   most  reduction  by 

tic      o     ,    M  'he /pectrum  where  the  dye  absorbed,  since  in  that  part 

be f  ,  ;    ;:;","" re"urd-1  j ':c,",<ler of the h»'°id **™ *** ™u then 

>e  ii;  cnionde,  (2)  bromide,  (3)  iodide. 

that2„u!oi",l,S'lU,"',SllV,'''1uCm0[e  Y'"sitivC  ("ithout  the  dye)  than  another  to 
.  I,     '    rP         ",,  WhCre  "l,  dye  abS0rbs;  and  "   we  suppose  that  all  the 

he  n      ,    ;;,V",|l,ar  yfamen,a  '  C  ,0  alka'ine  dcveIopment,  we  should  expect 
P     1 .     ■.       ,      'ni        CCt  W°Uldbe  ""  thal  saIt  which  ls  most  se^tive  to  that 
'  I  -"i  of  the  spectrum    .nice  the  action  of  the  dye  would  be  supple- 
mented bj  the  action  on  the  haloid  salt. 
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The  order  would  then  be  (i)  bromide,  (2,  chloride,  (3)  iodide  for  tfa 

dyes  1  shall  consider. 

Suppose  we  put  supposititious  values  to  them,  thus  : 

Relative  facility  of  "**« 

reduction  by  to  part  of  th< 

alkaline  developer,      which  the  djr< 

Chloride i0  ,o 

Bromide ->  0 

Iodide ' 

WePshould,  by  adding  one  number  to  the  other  for  each  salt    j 
imate   idea  of  the  relative   intensities   we   should   hav  :   by  the   dye  and 

the  silver  salt  to  either.      Putting  them  in  order  we  should  have  : 

Bromide ,  ] 

(  liloridc 1 

Iodide 

That  is  the  dye  should  have  u  much  effect  on  the  brw  >? 

the  o    le  and  1}  times  a,  ,„,„  I,  .  lice,  as  on  the  chloride.      Of  course,  here   t 
supposed  that 'the  exposure  given  -  to  bring  out  the  part  ol 

maximum  action  on  tl  ;"';"  ;  . 

Furth-r   if  the  silver  salt  was  in  r  d,l"n" 

well  asthe  dye.  we  should,  a.  in  tl  *  alkali* 

developtagairtonofthedyetobe 

forming  double  salts  with::  I"1  wh,t 

Vosel  found  in  1  [  have  already  quoted. 

Now   Eder  and  other  ■  ;"!' •  ' ,:' 

action  of  dyes  is  quite  different  with  the  difl 

mentor  nucleus  theory  fully  a,  "»*•     ' 

theory,  just  quoted,  will  n  ■  [  *«*!  ""r  w'»  ,hc  "' 

which  [understand  ,  ,         ,,      „„ 

In  reference  to  the  che. 
experiment!  *uu°ished  in  ^ 

tears  aeon^  Dr.  Minchin.     H  tmum  plate,  with 

Ivi'    an,l  made  them  the  plat,  ™ 

:,„       lie  found  that  when  light* 
floTn  a  certain  direction,  pro 
and  not  a  heatine  effi 

p°oduc*d  when if  fell  on  chloride  of  silver,  with  whi. 
£«  coated     In  other  words,  electrical  action  was  sh.  >wn  by  the  chemical  <l 
Isit  'th   c>  u,,,und  in  contact  with  one  f  '»* 

dm thought  of  reading  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  <  onfer,  nac- 

coun     f  die  various  extents  winch  1  had  n  .   ^ 

more  on  an  extension  of  this  method.     I  hi  «d  time  to  collec  alT the  K- 

™,Hs 'of  my  experiments  in  an  orderly  shap,  deferred  gmng  then,  til  a 

more  convenient  time.      1   ma,  say,  h  at  all  mv  expenment   j,K»m  to 

the  action  of  li"ht  on  a  dye  being  aU  ly  chemical.     1  Will  g  ive  nvo  or 

three  extracts  torn  my  note-1 E     ' »"  the  f  a  silver  plate  chloride  was 

roduccd       \n  exposure  to  white  light  of  this  as  „ne  of  the  pairs  of  plates  in  a 
£  11 produced  a  deflection  of  the  edl ;-   through  ye. low 

none     The  plate  was  removed  and  coated  with  a  film  containing  eosine     White 
Wrtt'produc  ,1 a  deflection,  and  through  yellow  glass  there  was  also  a  defle 
Fosneaoneontheplate,  when  exposed   to  the  yellow  light,  gave  a  deft 
ofTe  galvanometer  needle.     This  showed  that  a  chemical  action  took 
the  green,  no  matter  whether  the  chloride  was  there  or  not. 

(To  be  continued.) 


«  ■  * 


All  communications  for   the  columns  of  the  BULLETIN    should  reach    us  o 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,  to  insure  Ihtir  publicahon  at  that  hme. 
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OBITUARY. 

JOSEPH    ZENTMAYER. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  America's  opticians,  of  which  there  are  too  few,  has 
passed  away.      Joseph  Zentmayer  was  born  at  Manheim,  in  Germany,  March 
26,  1826,  and  learned  optical  methods  in  that  town  when  yet  a  boy.     He  came 
to  America  in  1848,  and  because  of  his  exceedingly  skillful  mechanical  knowledge 
and  optical  genius,  he  rose  rapidly  to  fame.      In   1856  he  invented  a  condensing 
photographic  lense.      In  1869,  President  Grant,  in  recognition  of  his  great  optical 
abilities  appointed  him  on  the  eclipse  expedition  of  that  year.      He  was  the  recip- 
ient of  quite  a  number  of  honors  during  his  busy  life.      The  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  awarded  him  a  silver  and  also  a  gold  medal  in  the  year  1874.      At 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  he  received  a  gold  medal  for  his  substage  to 
the  microscope  for  use  with  opaque  objects;  and  for  the  same  invention  he  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  at  Paris  in  1878.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Franklin 
Institute,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Society  and  several  other  organizations. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  also  a  name  known  the 
world  over  for  fine  mechanical  ability  and  great  optical  genius.  To  his  be- 
reaved family  we  tender  our  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  trial. 


OUit  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  charming  artotype  of  Mr.  John  E.  Dumont's  study,  with  which  we  illus- 
trate this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  is  one  of  these  beautiful  pieces  of  photographic 
art  that  he  is  so  skillful    in   securing.     The  vessel  with  her  cargo  bound  to  some 
distant   shore,  the  tug  dragging  her  alone  until  the  winds  can  catch  her  spread- 
ing canvas,  the  rippling  waters  dancing  around  the  bow,  all  go  tomakeupa 
picture  of  life  and  beauty.     There  is  always  a  charm  about   these  little  bits  of 
marine  life,  and  Mr.  Dumonthasthe  happy  faculty  of  getting  just  such  scenes  with 
hls  camera.      Life,  motion,  peace,  that  gliding  awaj  as  n  into  dreamland,   are 
all  felt  in  looking  at   this  beautiful  study,  and   makes  us  long  to  be  there,  away 
fr0m  the  city's  turmoil,  to  drink  in  the  fresh   breezes  thai   give  life  an,!   vigor  to 
the  body  and  mind.     The  artotype  is  one  of  Mr.    Bierstadt's  best  efforts  and 
speaks  for  itself. 

A  NOVELTY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY    WIDE  AWAKE  AND  FAST  ASLEEP. 
To  the  Editor  0/ the  Bi  1  1  1  riN. 

AIr-  Leon  Favre>  ■'  French  photographer  of  wide  experience,  has  conceived, 

and  applied  for  a  patent  for,  quite  a  novelty  in  the  line  of  photographic   portraits! 

Hia  idea  is  to  make  a  picture  oi  portrait  which  exhibits  different  characteristics 

:Pression   or  emotion;  that  is,  one  view  grave,  another  gay;  one  with  eyes 

1  as  ''  asleeP>  another  with   eyes  wide  open,  all  in  apparently  one  picture. 

Jl"'  difcrenl   varieties  of  expression   are  obtained  by  looking  at  it  alternately  by 

'"''   ll-hl  "'  '»)  transmittc  I   light.      For  instance-,  looking  down  upon  it  the 

'l  may  appear  to  be  asleep,  the  eyes  closed;  but  holding  it  up  to  the  light 

and  ,ookin8  through  it  the  e  ipen  and  the  expression  possibly  changed  to 
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a  smile      This  little  affair  has  been  very  much  admired  by  those  who  have  seen 
it      As  Mr   Favre  does  not  speak  English  he  has  desired  me  to  assist  him.     I 
have  urged   him  very  strongly  to  adopt  a  moderate  figure  for  his  invention  ,n 
order  that  the  entire  fraternity  may  avail  themselves  of  it.     I  urged  him  to  adopt, 
and  he  has  accepted  my  suggestion,  the  following  figures  for  room  rights  for 
galleries  outside  of  the  big  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  vis.: 
*io   which  will  include  a  specimen,  instructions,  and  a  license  under  his  patent 
when  issued.     In  the  large  cities  the  room   rights  will  be  5.5  each,  while  an 
arrangement  will  be  made  for  the  exclusive  control  of  it  in  towns  where  so  de- 
sired    Parties  interested  in  this  novelty  may  address  me  as  undersigned      My  own 
customers  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  this  little  novelty  and  I  think  ,t  will  be 
a  good  deal  admired.     One  novel  way  of  showing  it  is  to  have  it  put  in  the  end 
of  a  little  box  in  which  there  is  a  light  and  a  little  pasteboard  shutter,  which  by 
clockwork  or  automatically  will  let  on  the  light  from  behind  or  cut  it  off     1  he 
invention  has  an   infinite  number  of  applications  and  I  commend  .1   to  the  fra- 
ternity both  in  their  own  interest  and  that  of  Mr.  Favre. 

i  ,1  ...  c.  Eta  swoon, 

17  Union   Square,  N.  Y.  (  it; . 

DS.  IVES'S  riSOOVESY. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  ol  the  Franklin  Institute.  Wednesday  evening, 
Frederick  E.  Ives  communicated  ...,  important  discovery  in  isochromatic  pho- 
tography made  by  himself.  After  referring  to  the  objection,  made  ft  1  the  pr 
mpoying  collodion  emul,i,n  and  chlorophyl,  which  is  claimed  to  U ,*.  only 
one  published  which  shows  .  difference  between  a  bUck  and  a  deep  red  without 
over  exposing  orange  and  yellow,  lie  said:  ' '  At  la*  1  have  succeeded  ,n  securing 
by  Surprisingly  simple  procedure,  the  full  action  of  chtorophyl  upon  commer- 

cial  gelatine  bromide  plates.  .  , 

°  The  results   are   already  superior  to    anything  that    can  be   obtamed  w«h 
cvanine      The  degree  of  color-sensitiveness  obtained   appear,  ...  bear  a  definite 
1     on  to  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  employed,  which ^should,  there- 

ore    be  of  the  most  rapid  kind.   They  are  prepared  1,  with  the  alcohol* 

Sutionofchlorophy,,//,w,/,,^,,p,d,y.//,«  I*  -u J^^Jj 

minutes  after  which  they  may  be  used  at  once.  With  the  two-year .1 
cholhvl  employed  the  absolute  color-sensitiveness  is  fully  c„ual  to  that  of  he 
be  t  commercial  •  orthochromatic '  plates,  and  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  capable 
o  i  ing  far  more  accurate  results;  but  the  blue-sensitiveness  which  is  gready 
reduced  by  cyanine  and  ervthrosin,  is  actually  increased  by  chlorophyl  making 
[t  neceTsary  to  use  an  extra  deep  orange  color  screen  with  these  plate,  _J**a| 

delphia  Ledger,  April  21,  1888. ^^ 

A  woman  has  recently  been  elected  Mayor  of  a  city  in  Kansas      An  enter- 
prising dry  goods  man  immediately  announced  himself  as      Busselmaker  to  the 

Mare."  -* 

A  wkl^own  Boston  photographer  was  recently  making  a  number  of  nega- 
tives of  a  subject  in  his  studio  and  the  sitter  watched  him  very  c  osely.     He  «• 
using  the  well-known  pneumatic  bulb  and  tube  to  open  an I  do *    JJJ* 
and  when  he  had  made  the  last  exposure  the  sitter  remarked.      Well,  1 
know  you  used  your  chemicals  with  a  syringe.  ' 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

(Informal  Meeting,  March  21,  1888. 
[Continued.) 
The  difficulties  first  encountered  all  disap- 
peared, and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
bath  was  at  once  treated  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  On 
three  different  occasions  lie  resorted  to  the 
cyanide  treatment,  and  on  ea<  h  o<  •  asion 
f(niU(|   (ln  .  and  therefore  cheerfull) 

recommended  it. 

Another  remedy  he  had  often  used,  and 
always  with  good  success,  is  to  precipitate  the 
silver  with  pure  zinc.  Wash  the  deposit  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  ounce  to  30  ounces  of 
water),  and  then  with  three  washes  of  clean 
water,  or  until  there  is  no  at  id  rea<  tion  in  the 
last  washing.  After  draining  off  the  last  water, 
immediately  add  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  dissolve 
the  metal,  apply  heat,  and  continue  it  until  the 
silver  is  fused.  When  cold,  it  is  dissolved  in 
pure  water  sufficient  to  make  the  strength  re- 
quired,  slightly  acidified,  and  is  then  ready  for 


On  many  occasions  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  all  this  trouble,  as  simple  boiling  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  results.     In  employing  this 
method,  he  had  been  the  most  successful  by 
using  an  evaporating  dish  with  the  capacity  of 
holding  double  the  quantity,  or  one-third  more 
solution   than    contained   in    the   bath   to   be 
treated.     After  filtering  the  bath,  it  is  boiled 
until  it  contains  about  one-half  the  bulk  it  oc- 
cupied when  first  put  on  the  fire.    This  effect- 
ually frees  it  from  any  alcohol  and   ether  it 
may  have  contained.      The  evaporating  dish 
is    now  filled  with  water,  thus   reducing  the 
strength   of  the  silver  solution  to  an   extent 
that  it  will  no  longer  hold   the   iodide  and 
bromide  salts  with  which  it  may  be  contami- 
nated.   A  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  is  now  added  in  small  quantities  until  the 
solution  has  a  decided  alkaline  reaction  and  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  silver  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.     It  is  now  evapo- 
rated to  one-third  its  original  bulk  and  then 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  allowad  to  remain  in 
the  evaporating  dish  for  six  hours  or  more;  it 
is  then  filtered  and  dduted  to  the  strength  re- 
quired   with    a   20-grain    boiled    solution   of 
nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  now  filtered  and  slightly 
acidified  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

It  is  well  to  always  have  on  hand  clarified 
water;  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  such,  is 
to  fill  a  large  evaporating  dish  with  ordinary 
croton  vwater)  and  add  from  five  to  twenty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of 
wat(-r  and  boil  it  for  thirty  minutes  or  more. 
When  cold,  it  is  filtered,  and  Berves  better  for 

either  making  negative  baths,  or  baths  for 
paper,  than  the  best  distilled  water  ever  used. 

The  irregularities  and  difficulties  attendent 

upon  the  making    of   bath  negatives,  and    the 

question   whether   the  practical  knowled 

making  such  negatives  would  not  soon  be 
(  lassed  anion-  the  lost  arts,  occupied  the  most 
Of  the  evening,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
causes  of  some  «»t  these  irregularities  should  be 
the  subject  for  the  next  social  meeting.  April 
18,  1888. 

REG!  LAB    Mi  1  i  [NG,  Aruii    3,  18S8. 

President H.J.  NEWTON  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  duly 
received  lor  the  section  the  usual  photographic 
papers  and  journals  contributed  monthly,  and 
a  \ote  of  thanks  was  tendered,  as  usual,  to 
their  respe<  tive  publisher-. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Kxecutive  Committee 
reported  that  ,.t  the  next  regular  meeting,  May 
ISt,  Professor  L.  II.  Laudy  would  entertain 
the  section;  and    his  subject  would   be  duly 
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announced   in    the   invitation  notices   of   the 
meeting. 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  all 
interested  in  technical  photography  to  attend 
the  informal  meeting,  to  beheld  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  18th. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  was  then 
announced. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  O.  G.  Mason,  was  now 
introduced  to  the  audience,  who,  after  a  brief 
prelude,  exhibited  and  explained,  by  means  of 
the  lantern,  the  working  of  several  new  photo- 
graphic instruments  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
attitudes  of  birds  and  animals  in  rapid  motion. 
He  also  described  the  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  these  pictures  were  made,  stating  tha 
they  were   taken,   probably,   in    the   shorl 
time  on   record.     He  said:  "  The  tendency  in 
mechanics   and    arts  was  toward    the   use  of 
tools    and   machines  constructed    with    inter- 
changeable parts. 

"  Economy  in  construction  and  limited  space 
for  storage  and  use,  two  points  important  to 
many  photographers,  make  the  old  metho 
camera  construction,  requiring  a  separate  in- 
strument for  each  class  of  work,  objectionable. 
With  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  these  ob- 
jections, a  method  of  camera  construction  by 
interchageable  parts  had  been  devised,  and  by 
means  of  a  few  slides  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose he  hoped  to  plainly  illustrate  its  main 
features." 

These  slides  were  then  exhibited,  showing 
thirty  detached  pieces  of  wood  and  metal  and 
a  straight  and  cone  bellows  so  constim: 
to  be  joined  easily  when  a  five  or  six-foot 
camera  was  required.  Mr.  Mason  stated, 
•'that  from  these  small  pieces,  five  or  six 
cameras  could  be  constructed;  on  each  of 
which,  lenses  varying  in  focal  length,  from 
the  shortest  to  the  longest,  could  be  used." 
He  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
combination  in  various  forms  and  positions 
when  required  for  different  classes  of  work. 

In  introducing  the  second  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  announced,  viz.,  the  instantaneous 
photographing  of  animals  in  motion,  he  gave 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Muy- 
bridge  in  California,  and  reiterated  the  doubts 
entertained  by  many  protographers  ten  years 
ago,  when  told  that  the  exposures  had  been 
made  in  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  To 
show  how  such  a  brief  space  of  time  could 
be  measured,  the  speaker  drew  upon  the  black- 
board a  large  circle  to  represent  a  wheel  re- 
volving at  such  speed  as  would  carry  any  fine 
point  &on  its  periphery  through  a  space  of 
seventy-five  feet  per  second.     Upon  the  outer 


rim  of  the  wheel  was  drawn  a  line  %  of  an  inch 
in  width.  The  displacement  of  this  line  during 
the  exposure  would  give  the  time  employed. 
This   method    of    measurement,   the   speaker 
said,  was   so   simple    and    certain    that   there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy.     A  num- 
ber of  pictures  (by  means  of  the  lantern)  were 
then  shown  to  illustrate  the  methods  employed 
and    results   obtained   in    the    prosecution    of 
Mr.   Muybridge's  work.     Mr.  Mason  said    a 
high  tribute  was  due  to  the  I  Fniverstty  of  l'enn- 
sylvania  for  the  liberal  support  it  had  given 
to  a  subject  which  would  raise  its  standing  in 
the  estimation  of  lovers  oi 
the  point  that  could  be  reached  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  like  amount  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
educational  methods. 

This  work  would  1*  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  t!.  and  perseverance  of  the 
photographer-the  capability  of  his  nu-ti. 
l,>r  the  discovery  of  facts  in  new  fields  of 
investigation,  and'  to  the  liberality  of  a  great 
educational  institution  whose  fostering  care- 
had  l>een  so  nobly  extended. 

The  pictures  illustrating  animals  in  moi 
proved  highly  entertaining   to   the  audienee 
;U1,1  were  th  enthusiastic  applause. 

Mr.   \.  1'.  1  Isk  exhibited  a  series  of  slides 

entitled.  '•Low  late  in  New   York  City  BD 

Lod,"at  the  same  time  illustrat- 
thC  different  decrees  of  sharpne 
able  by  contact  printing  and  by    making 
transparencies  by  the  wet  plate  prOCCSB  in  the 
camera. 

The  same  negative  printed   from  by  contact 
and  in  the   camera,  showed    a    marked    differ- 
ence   in   clearness,  brilliancy    and  force. 
this    difference    decidedly    in    favor    of    the 

camera. 

Mr.  bisk  contended,  that  with  the  camera, 
iter  sharpness  could  be  obtained,  a 
his  judgment,  therefore  was  to  be  preferred. 
The  slides  he  exhibited  and  discribed  attracted 
the  greatest  attention  and  awakened  the 
curiosity  of  many  to  see  and  know  something 
of  the  slums  of  New  York,  who  could,  per- 
haps, never  be  persuaded  to  visit  these  haunts 
of  vice  and  crime  stripped  of  all  idealism,  and 
seen  only  in  their  repulsive  reality. 

President  New  ton  also  exhibited  a  number 
of  slides  to  illustrate  different  modes  of  devel- 
opment and  to  further  demonstrate  his  ideal 
of  how  the  most  artistic  remits  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Several  excellent  slides  were  next  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Charles  Ehrmann,  entitled  "Records 
of  the  March  Blizzard  in  New  York  City, 
1888."     The  large  audience  present  notabry 
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expressed  their  pleasure  in  thus  seeing  in  a 
permanent  form,  tremendous  snow-piles,  bar- 
ricaded streets  and  the  wire  web  of  our  elec- 
trical spiders  beautifully  adorned  with  the 
universal  emblem  of  purity. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Brogfeldt  exhibited  and  explained 
a  safe,  simple  and  effective  device  for  igniting 
photographic  flash  powder  and  demonstrated 
its  practicability  with  examples  of  flash-light 
portraits,  both  single  and  in  groups. 

It  now  being  announced  by  the  President 
that  the  hour  of  closing  had  arrived,  on 
motion  of  R.  H.  Shannon  the  section  ad- 
journed. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC   SOCIETY   OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  March  7,  1888,  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Frederic  Graff,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported 
the  election  of  the  following  active  members  : 
William  W.  Noble,  William  Struthers,  Jr., 
Thomas  Hockley,  Richard  15.  Irwin,  Richard 
A.  M.  Deeley,  Alexander  Hemsley,  John  II. 
Dingee,  James  N.  Whelen. 

The  Committee  on  Lantern  Exhibition  re- 
ported that  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  from 
the  work  of  members  was  held  at  Association 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  January  1  ith.  164 
slides  were  shown,  contributed  by  52  members. 
The  committee  considered  the  collection  as  the 
best  yet  shown  by  the  society,  giving  evidence 
of  great  improvement  both  artistically  and 
technically,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in 
it  by  the  general  public. 

The  Committee  on  Lantern  Slide  Enter, 
change  reported  that  it  had  received  and  ex- 
hibited  tin-  slides  sent  by  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  <>f  New  \  ork  and  the 
Boston  Camera  Club,  and  had  now  on  hand 
to  be  shown,  those  from  the  Brooklyn  ( lamera 
Club  and  the  200  sent  by  th«-  Camera  <  Hub  of 
London,  a  selection  from  which  would  be 
shown  at  the  conversational  meeting,  March 

2 1  St. 

In  response  to  a  call   made  by  Mr.   George 

Bullock,    of  Cincinnati,  representatives   from 

the  various  so<  ieties  in  the  Interchange  held  a 

rent  e   ;it    the   room    ol    this  society   on 

Monday,  February  20,  [888. 

The  conference  adopted  regulations  for  the 

nization  of  tin-  Amerii  an    Lantern  Slide 

hange,  .1    <  opy    of  whit  h    appeared  in 

Bl  11  11  [N,  Man  h  10. 

The  committee     ugge  ted    tli.it  .1  delegate 


be  elected  at  this  meeting  to  represent  the  so- 
ciety in  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee 
discharged  with  thanks. 

The  proposed  regulations  for  the  Lantern- 
Slide  Interchange  were  then  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration.  Mr.  Coates  made  the  objection' 
that  no  limit  was  provided  to  the  assessments 
which  might  be  made  on  the  various  societies. 

Mr.  Carbutt  stated  that  according  to  hi* 
recollection  the  size  agreed  upon  for  the  diag- 
onal of  the  mat  opening  was  3^  inches,  in- 
stead  of  41^  inches  as  given  in  the  report. 
This  was  corroborated  by  several  members 
who  had  been  present  at  the  conference. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Howe  the  regulations 
were  approved  and  adopted  by  the  society, 
with  the  proviso  that  they  be  so  modified  that 
the  various  societies  shall  not  be  assessed  over 
twenty  dollars  during  any  one  year  beginning 
March  1st,  and  that  the  size  of  diagonal  allow- 
able for  mat  openings  be  corrected  to  3^ 
inches. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ran 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  society  as  one  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Interchange. 

Mr.  Joseph  II.  Burroughs  exhibited  two  of 
the  new  Welsbach  Incandescent  Gas  Burners, 
which  were  described  at  the  January  meeting. 
The  mantles  were  those  intended  to  produce 
a  white  light,  which  is  best  adapted  for  photo- 
graphic use.  M.  bin  roughs  also  showed 
some  negatives  and  lantern  slides  made  by 
means  of  this  tight.  The  negatives  were 
copies  of  engravings,  made  with  an  exposure 
of  two  minutes.  Two  burners  were  placed, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  camera,  as  close  to  the 
iving  .is  po^ihie  without  allowing  the 
b'ghl  to  shine  directly  in  the  lens.  Reflectors 
were  used  to  concentrate  the  light  on  the  pict- 
ure.   The  atop  ncd  was  about  /0.     For  the 

lantern  Blides    made   from    these   negatives  art 

exposure  oi  five  minutes  was  given,  with  ''. 
'"I""'  <  a.  butt's  A  12  lantern  plates.  Hydro- 
quinone  developer  was  used.  The  lights  shown 
attracted  great  interes!  from  the  member?,, 
and  many  questions  were  asked  about  them. 
It  was  stated  that  the  mantles  had  stood  a  test 
"i  over  1. 000  hours.  The  lights  shown  were 
not  Of   the   most    approved    form    made  b\    tin 

company.     Those  no\»  being  made,  andwhicb 

will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market,  are  very 
much  more  powerful.  They  will  be  made  in, 
various  sizes  suitable  tor  different  purposes. 

Mr.  Bell  showed  a  piece  of  ruby  glass  pre- 
pared by  himsell  from  a  formula  which  would 
prove  valuable  to  photographers  so  situated 
that  the  regular  art i.  le  <  ould  not  be  obtained. 
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150  grains  of  Heinrich's  gelatine  is  dissolved 
in  6  ounces  water,  and  3  grains  chloride  am- 
monium added.  To  this  is  added  a  solution 
of  30  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ]/z  ounce 
water.  A  cleaned  piece  of  glass  is  warmed 
and  coated  with  the  gelatine  solution  at  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  F.  One  ounce 
of  the  emulsion  is  sufficient  for  a  10  x  12  plate. 
After  coating  place  the  glass  on  a  level  marble 
slab  or  glass  plate  to  set  and  dry.  When  dry 
expose  to  sunlight  and  the  color  will  change 
to  a  beautiful  orange  ruby  exactly  suitable  for 
dark-room  illumination. 

Mr.  Wood  referred  to  a  recent  statement  by 
President  Walker,  of  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  of  New  York,  to  the  effect  that 
the  shape  of  the  diaphragm  opening,  whether 
round  or  square,  made  no  difference  in  the 
resulting  picture.  He  showed  some  h. 
pictures  in  which  the  background  was  out  of 
focus.  The  usual  round  spots  of  light  in  the 
background  were  square  in  the  pictures  shown, 
this  being  the  shape  of  the  diaphragm  open- 
ing in  the*Hoover  shutter  used  in  making  tin- 
exposure. 

Mr.  Wood  also  showed  two  instantaneous 
pictures  made,  one  during  a  rain  -t<>rm  and 
one  when  snow  was  falling.  Both  wen-  quite 
successful,  but  neither  the  falling  raindrops  nor 
snowflakes  appeared  in  the  prints  shown. 
Adjourned.         ROBERT  S.  REDFIELD, 

Secretary, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE 

ROCHESTER  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
Regular  Meeting,  March  27,  1S88. 

President  CROUGHTON  in  the  chair. 

The  programme  lor  the  evening  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  toning  of  albumen  paper- 
both  the  ready  sensitized   and  the  other  kind 

by  C.  F.  Hovey.     This  popular  subject,  as 

well  as  the  known  experience  of  the  demon- 
strator, called  forth  a  crowd.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  conducted  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
the  carbonate  of  soda  toning  bath  used  by 
Mr.  Hovey  gave  the  finest  of  tones.  This 
bath  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  is  used  by 
many  professionals.  It  is  merely  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water  made  alkaline  with  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  and  the  required  amount  of  gold 
to  tone  added. 

President  Croughton  also  produced  a 
lime  toning  bath,  which  worked  well.  The 
members  were  sorry  to  hear  that  one  of  their 
number,  C.  A.  Guebelle,  was  obliged  to  go 
west  on  account  of  his  health. 

They  are  "  positive1'  that  when  he  is  free 
from  the  "  restraint "  of  eastern  life  and  under 


the  '•developing"  influence  of  the  we,tern  air 
he  will  recover  hi.  (ormer  "tone  "and  will 
return  "strengthened"  in  all  "detail-.'' 

Next  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  April  10th, 
we  will  hold  our  second  lantern  slide  exhibi- 
tion of  the  season  at  the  society's  hall  in  Rey 
nolds'  Arcade.     Visitors  cordially  welcomed. 

The  regular  mki.i  [NGofthe  section.Tues- 
day  evening,  April  10th,  included  the  -econd 
complimentary  lantern  exhibits  toe 

section  to  their  friends.  In  spite  Ot  bad 
weather  a  large  and  select  audience  gathered 
to  see  what  was  to  be  seen,  and,  judging  from 
the  remarks  heard  at  the  close  of  the  exhibi 
tion,  a  better  satisfied  audience  never  left  the 
hall.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  President 
Croughton  the  Secretary  explained  the  views 
to  tin-  audi 

'll,  ITS   made   by  Herbert    H. 

Spencer,  and,  considering  they  represented  his 

first  attempt,  were  pretty  good.  Next  came 
some   view-    obtained    by  l'unnett, 

among  which  were  a  number  of  drop  shutter 
va<  htm-  \iews;one  of  Cornell  I  nivei-ity,  and 
a  \  iew  taken  from  the  schooner. 

The  views  of  C.  P.  Horey,  which  loll., 
NVL.re  am  st,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 

ling.      The    most    notable    were    views    of 
Falh   in   winter,  and   were    made   on 
wet  plates.     In  one  in  particular,  the  sparkle 
of  the  ICC  '   that  jt  a 

lent  a  chill  to  the  room,  and  was  praised  by 
all.  His  view-  of  the  Coasl  "i  Maine  were 
abo  tine,  as  weli  a-  one  of  the  hill,  near  Pal- 
mvra.  N.  V..  where  Joseph  Smith  claimed  to 
have  found  the  plates  of  the  Mormon  Bible. 

Mr.  1  iter's  leading  photog- 

raphers, contributed  some  excellent  views  oi 
Palmyra  Creek,  made  on  wet  plate-.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  peculiar  good 
qualities  of  the  slides  furni>hed  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Dumont,  it  being  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
sustained  his  good  reputation. 

The  last  scenes  of  all  that  closed  this  strange 
eventful  history,  were  some  commercial  1 
furnished  by  E.  E.  Bausch  &  Son,  and  the 
bright  colors  and  comical  pictures  enticed  the 
laughter  of  the  older  as  well  as  of  the  younger 
people. 

To  Messrs.  Bausch  6.  Son  we  are  indebted 
for  the  use  of  the  finest  and  most  costly  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern  in  the  city.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Mathews, 
the  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements. The  subject  for  next  meeting 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 
Yours  truly, 

Milton  B.  ruNNETT. 

Secretary. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

St.  Louis,  March  20,  1888. 

The  regular  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Bain,  with  thirteen  members 
present. 

The  minutes  of  March  6,  1888,  were  read, 
and  approved  as  read. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  application  of  Edmund  E.  Wick- 
ham  for  active  membership.  On  ballot,  he 
was  elected,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  notify  him  thereof. 

Applications  for  active  membership  was  re- 
ceived from  Charles  Tilden,  George  T.  Mar- 
tinez, Henry  L.  Bailey,  Sidney  A.  Aler,  and 
were  referred  to  the  Membership  Committee 
for  investigation. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr. 
Gray  Staunton,  being  "An  Account  of  a  Re- 
cent Trip  to  Havana." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Butler,  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Lantern 
Slide  Interchange,  as  done  at  the  last  regular 
meeting,  was  reconsidered.  The  Secretary 
read  several  letters  from  the  Boston  Camera 
•Club,  announcing  their  unqualified  rejection 
of  the  Constitution.  Considerable  discussion 
followed.  It  was  finally  decided  to  ratify  the 
Constitution  of  the  Interchange,  after  the  fol- 
lowing changes  were  made  : 

(1.)  The  rule  which  empowers  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  designate  a  topic  or  text 
for  illustration,  shall  be  stricken  out  in  toto. 

(2.)  Slides  shall  be  marked  as  follows  :  The 
subject-name  may  be  placed  at  eitA,  r  end  of 
the  slide,  and  a  thumb  label  containing  tne 
invoice  number,  shall  be  placed  .if  the  Tower 
left-hand  corner  A  suitable  label  shall  be 
attached  to  each  slide,  giving  a  brief  descrip. 
tion  of  the  processes  employed  in  making 
negative  and  slide. 

(3-)  That  the  rule   in    regard  to   negative 
and  slide  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  :  No 
slide  shall  be    accepted   for  the   [nterchange 
which  is  not  actually  made  by  the  Club  mem 
ber  whose  name  it  bears. 

(4)  That  the  managers  be  required  to  sub. 
mit  to  each  club,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  an 
itemized  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenses. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Butler,  the-  Constitu- 
tion of  the  [nterchange  was  then  ratifi  d  as 
•mended,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
so  notify  Mr.  George  Bullock,  of  the  Cincin- 

■iti  '  lamera  Club,  the   temporary  manager  of 

the  Interchange,  and  also  the  Boston  Camera 

Club. 

Mr.  Hhiir,  of  the   Blair  Camera  Company, 


exhibited  two  cameras,  of  the  model  of  1888, 
which  were  much  admired  by  the  members. 

The  slides  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers of  New  York  were  then  exhibited 
to  the  members  present. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Club 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  3,  1888,  at  8 
p.m.,  when  the  annual  election  of  officers  will 
take  place. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  club,  April  3d, 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Bain,  sixteen 
members  being  present. 

The  minutes  of  March  20th  were  read  and 
approved  as  read. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Membership 
Committee,  Messrs.  Harry  S.  Bailey,  George 
D.  Martinez  and  Charles  Tilden  were  elected 
active  members,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  notify  these  gentlemen. 

Having  given  notice  at  the  last  meeting  Mr. 
Dubois  moved  to  strike  out  the  last  five  lines 
of  Section  1.  Article  III,  of  the  Constitution, 
fixing  the'salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
at  $100  per  year,  and  requiring  him  to  give 
bond  in  a  suitable  sum,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  words  : 

11  He  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
all  dues  and  assessments  during  his  term  of 
office."  The  amendment  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

The  annual  reports  of  the  President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Executive,  Lantern  Slide 
and  Membership  Committees  were  read  for  the 
information  of  the  club. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  it  was  ordered 
that  one  hundred  copies  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  officers  should  be  printed  for  circula- 
tion. 

( >n  motion  of  Mr.  Alexander,  it  was  ordered 
that  live  hundred  copies  of  blank  forms  of  ap- 
plication, to,-  membership  be  printed  for 
further  use. 

On  motion  o!"  Mr.  P.lattner,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  list  of  members  and  officers  elect  should 
be  printed  with  the  annual  reports. 

()l>  motion  Of  Mr.  Wilcox,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Secretary  ascertain  the  cost  of  renting 
a  Place  for  the  use  of  the  club  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  Lantern  Slide  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  carefully  examined  the  slides  of  the 
Society  oi  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
Vork  and  find  them  inferior  to  those  sent  last 
year;  they  therefore  would  not  recommend  a 
public  exhibition  of  these  slides. 

The  annual   election  of  officers  was  next  in 

order. 
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The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  St. 
Louis  Camera  Club  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,   1889: 

President,  Robert  E.  M.  Bain,  515  1'ine 
street;  Vice-President,  Rev.  Charles  M.Charro- 
pin  S.J.St.  Louis  University;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,    William    M.    Butler,    2636   Osage 

street. 

Executive  Committee. -YXiot  C.  Jewett.  1  . 
&.  Assaycr;  John  W.  Dunn,  3418  Mararnec 
street;  Charles  M  Alexander,  221  Custom 
House. 

Lantern  Slide  Committee.-^.   B. 
der,  Chairman,  St.  Louis  National    Ban! 
p.  Erker,  617  Olive  street;  Henry  Blatmer, 
220  N.  4th  street. 

House  Committee.- -John    1  ,  \ 
man,  5   Benton  place;   Charles   H.   Holland, 
Care  Water  Commissioner;  Edward   M 1 
1012  S.  4th  street. 

Membership  Comma 
Chairman  hool;  Ch 

811  N.  2d  street;  C.  Louis  Hammerstein,  7°° 
Chestnut  street. 

Official  inquiries  should   be  dip 
cases,  to  the  ;  ,rs- 

There  being  no  further  bush* 
adjourned  to  med   on    I  M,ri1   '7^. 

.it  S  P.M. 

Will  [AM    M. 


an  1  if  heartily  co-operated  in  by  I  U. 

no  doubt,   redound  to  the  good  of  the  many. 
To  this  end  every  photographer  is  invited  and 

l«  Waco,  and 
also  to  make  an  exhibit  of  his  work  at  that 
time  and  place. 

The  committee  decided  that 

association    of    phol 

graphic  pictures  would  be  received  on  exhibi- 
tion.    That  is,  all  pictura  made  directlj 
the  action  of  light  and  chemicals. 
chub-  all  brush  or  pencil  work  on  tl  1 
picture-,  but  does  not  exclude  what  is  known 
as  retouching  the  negative. 

is  privileged  to  main 
play  of  not  less    than    six,   nor   d 
twc'nt v- four,  pictures  which  ma 
and  mav  be  put  up  or  arranged  in  am 
suitable  for  display,  with  frames,  or  wil 
tr,;  that  no  display  shall  1 

shipping  and  handling  and  is  alike  Eair  I 

All    exhil 
and  marl 


chibit 
from 


W.  1>.  Jackson. 


TEXAS    STATE    PHOTCGBAPHEEV    ASCC- 
CIATION. 
I'm-,  second  Semi-annual  Convention  wfl 
convene    in   the  I  ity  of   Wa 
Thursday,  lune  7th,  and  will  remain  in 
.ion  two  days,  or  longer,  it  judged advisahle 

by  the  convention. 

W.  I).   Jackson,    local   Vice-President,   has 
charge  of  the  local  arrangements  and  will 
his  best  endeavors  to  provide  all  this 
sary  for  the  success  of  the  convention  an 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  all  who  may  at 
The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
association  at  the  convention  held  in    Dallas. 
November,    1SS7,  and    charged   with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  for  the  next  session, 
have  met  and  set  the  time  as  ah 

It  is  hoped  that  every  photographer  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Texas  will  take  an 
active  interest  in  making  this  association,  now 
in  its  infancy,  a  complete  success.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  association  is  for  the  promotion  of 
fraternal  feelings  among  the  craft,  stimula- 
tion to  excel  in  producing  good  work  and  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  modes  of  operations: 


-hould  re,  act  later  th 

Off    may  DC 
toibitOT    if  taken    to    I 

Hall  and  placed  in  .  June 

7th.     The  hall  will   1*  opened  at  9    . 

the  t  -'3° 

p   M  at  which  time  the  further 

It    all    who  intend    to  be 
:  to  make  an  exhibit  notify  the  C! 

man 

T    B  heir  intcntion 

not,  :  ,th.  so  that  he  may  know 

how  many  to  provide  for  and  what  size 
wiUU.  nt  1  [e  can  and  will  make  ar- 

I    one,  or   more,  hot,: 
rs  to  stop  in  a  body,  and  at  reduced 
-one  or  two  dollars  a  day-write  if  you  de- 
sire such   an  arrangement.     Also,  if  we  have 
a  goodly  number  of  such  notincati 
procure  from   the  railroad  company  red-.. 
rates  of  fare,  so  don't  fail  to  write  so  thai 
mav  know  how  many  to  expect. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  adopk 
the  Dallas  convention  is  now  in  press  and  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  by  AprU  20th.     It  is 
desired  to  place  one  in  the  hands  of  each  pho- 
tographer in  the  State.     If  you  do  not  receive 
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one  by  May  ist,  write  for  it.     Address  S.  T. 
Blessing,  as  above. 

Again  earnestly  urging  every  photographer 
in  the  State  to  regard  this  association  as  his 
pet  and  work  for  its  success,  and  especially  to 
be  present  at  Waco,  we,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  respectfully  submit  the  above  as  the 
work  of  our  deliberations,  and  trust  it  will 
meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

S.  T.  Blessing. 

J.  N.  Caradine. 

John  Swartz. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 
Regular  Meeting,  January  io,  1888. 
{Continued.) 

Mr.  Canfield-^.  Chairman:  Suppose 
an  amendment  is  introduced  by  a  member 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors ?  That  is  not  necessarily  brought  before  the 
club.  It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  provided, 
in  some  way,  that  any  amendment  is  entitled 
to  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  club. 
In  all  these  provisions  the  members  of  this 
society,  or  the  club  I  should  say,  are  the  con- 
trolling  power,  it  seems  to  me.  The  I  > 
are  empowered  as  directors  to  carry  out  in 
concise  form  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
xriety.    Now,  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to 

MS  on  points  which    really  belong  to  the  (  tub 

as  a  whole  to  consider,  it  seems  to  me  is  not 
■juite  the  way  to  do  it. 

Dr.  I'ii  1  \i:i,     The  gentleman  h,  I    think, 
(boring  under  a  misapprehension.     1  he  pres 
it  Constitution   requires   thai  any  pro 
iteration  or  amendment   shall  be   firsl 
li,lc'1  '"  ll"'  Board  of  Dire*  ton  by  whom  it 
"it  be  adopted  by  a  two- thirds*  vote  before 

•in  «  ome  to  the  society. 

Mt.Canfield    Thai  is  exactly  the  point. 
I;>'  "'•"  means  eighl    people  who  are  op| 
t<>  an  amendment  could  prevent  it.  consid. 
tion  by  the  so<  iety. 

Dr-  Pifpard    Thai   is  omitted    iron.    this-. 

"Any  proposed  alteration  or  addition  to  this 

titution  shall    firsl    he   submitted    to    the 

1  "»    Directors  who  .hall    report  to  the 

membei  -  ol  the  - ty." 

Ml-  *  anfield     I  withdraw  my  mo,,,,,,. 
Artfcte  VJ  '"   Dr.  Piffard's  proposed  consti- 
,,l,i"M   wa!>   read    again,  and   was  on   motion 
•ted. 

'"•  ,'"  '  Vl<"     I   now   move  the  adoption  ol 

institution  .1    a  whole. 
Motion  wconded. 


A  Member— I  move  that  a  vote  be  taken  by 
roll  call. 

Dr.  Piffard-I  object,  sir.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  Chairman— -I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  whole  Constitution  be  read  over  again. 

Dr.  Piffard  again  read  his  proposed  consti- 
tution over,  and  renewed  his  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  it  as  a  whole. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put  and  carried. 
Dr.  Piffard— I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper 
entitled    "Proposed  Amendments  to  the  By- 
Laws." 

Mr.  Williams  asked  Dr.  Piffard  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed By-Laws  and  the  present  By-Laws  of 
the  society. 

Dr.  Piffard— It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
Constitution  was  shorter  than  the  original  one, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  facts  not  of 
a  constitutional  nature  were  transferred  to  the 
By-Laws.  The  only  changes  of  importance  in 
the  By-Laws  that  I  note,  are,  first,  a  transfer 
of  those  articles  from  the  Constitution  to  the 
liy-Laws,  and  secondly,  changing  the  duties 
of  the  officers  in  some  slight  respect,  and 
third,  making  an  alteration  in  the  dues,  and 
fourth,  in  the  manner  of  amending  the  By- 
Laws,  Those  are  the  chief  paints  of  differ- 
ence. 

Dr.  Piffard  then  read  the  By  Laws  down  to 
the  provision  m  regard  to  the  Records  of  the 
Board  of  Directors, when  the  following  trans- 
pired: 

A  Member— \  offer  the  following  as  an 
amendment     relative    to    the    minutes    of    the 

Board  of  Directors:  "That  the  Record  of  the 
Directors  shall   at   all   reasonable    times    be 

open   io   inspection   to  anv   member  of    the 
club." 

Ml".  (  'AN!  [ELD      I  Second  the  motion. 

Dr.  I'M  PARD  I  don't  think  that  is  reason- 
able. 

Mr.      In  N  in-       II.      W  \i  m  K         It      seems 

rather  andemoi  ratic  that  the  minutes  should 

""'    he   open  to    inspection,   hut    there    is    some 
M     I'M      it.        There     may    come     a 

time  in  the  history  of  the  organisation  when 
it  is  in  trouble  and  when  its  finances  arc  dim- 

CtlU  to  handle  and  when   a    timid    man    among 

its  membership  would  he  aflfe<  ted  if  he  knew 

1||<'    Whole    truth,    jus|     as    a     man's    credit    is 

■1,,(''  ted  it  he  pledged  his  property  in  public, 

°r   JUS!   a.  a   man   would    he    allecte.l    ,|    he    told 

&m  condition  to  his  friends,  they  would  give 
him    the  cold   shoulder.     And   as  there  are 

timid    men   in  e\e,  v  a lali-ii   ,t    might    not   he 

advisable.     It  would  not  d,,  ,,    any  g I,  and 
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it  mav  do  us  some  hurt.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  the  business  of 
the  Trustees  within  the  Trustees' control.  I 
should  favor  that  view  of  it. 

Cries  of  "  Question/'  "  Question." 
The  Chairman— Kn  amendment  has  been 
offered  that  the  Records  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members.  All  in  favor  of  that  amendment 
will  signify  the  same  by  saying  aye;  contrary, 

no. 

Amendment  lost. 

Dr.  Piffard  continued  reading  his  amend- 
ments down  to  the  section  regarding  dues, 
when  the  following  discussion  was  had: 

Mr.  Canfield— What  is  the  object  of  in- 
creasing the  dues  ? 

Dr.  Piffard— Because  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  club  have  stated 
publicly  and  privately  that  the  present  dues 
are  insufficient  to  enable  the  club  to  be  kept 
in  a  suitable  and  proper  manner.  I  have  up 
further  information  than  that  which  I  have 
given. 


Mr.  CANFIELD— I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  on  account  of  our  not  having  a 
report  of  the  Treasurer  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  to  enable  us  to  deal  intelligently  with 
this  question.    Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  create  any  feeling  or  not  on  the  subject, 
for  me  to  state  that  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
statement    made    according    to    law    by    the 
Board  of  Directors  on  January  1st,  under  the 
act   of   incorporation,  and   by  that   report   it 
would  seem  as  if  we  needed  to  raise  the  dues. 
I  do  not  know  how  or  why  or  anything  about 
that;  but  the  point  is  simply  this,  that  if  the 
dues  are  to  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  society,  then  let  them  be  raised  and  I 
shall  vote  heartily.     If,  however,  the  dues  are 
to  be  raised  and  the  money  thus  additionally 
obtained  be  expended  for  the  use  and  behoof 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  membership  as,  for 
instance,  unnecessary  and  radically  expensive 
changes  in  the  dark  room,  or  in  investments, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  then  I  think  the  in- 
crease should  not  be  granted.     That  is  the 
position  that  I  take  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman  -Is  there  anything  further 
on  the  subject  of  the  annual  dues? 

Mr.  Beach— I  move  to  amend  lhat  by  mak- 
ing the   annual  dues  $10  a  year   instead   of 

Mr.  Stebbins— I  second  it. 

Dr.  Piffard -I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Directors  or  the  Treasurer,  if  he  is  here,  or 
the  President,  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise 


of  increasing  the  dues.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know 
there  are  lots  of  things  we  ought  to  have  up- 
stairs, Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  we  have  not 
got  them,  and  have  not  the  money  to  buy 
them  with.  For  instance,  we  ought  to  have  a 
camera  stand  and  a  great  many  other  things 
we  have  not  got. 

Mr.  DEXTER  II.  Walker— The  question  is 
put   to   me   and   I  intend  to  answer  it  very 
briefly.     Perhaps  at  some  future  time  I  will 
enter  into  a  more  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
question,  but  now  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say 
that  the  object  of  raising  the  dues  is  not  to 
pay  our   current   expenses,   nor   to   pay  bills 
which  we  owe,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  to 
enable  us  to  put  aside  some  fund  in  order  that 
we  may  be  in  time  in  a  position  to  improve 
our  quarters  by  moving  elsewhere  when  that 
necessity  comes  or  our  numbers   increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
remain  here  for  want  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tions.    It  will  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
present  average  expenditure,  and  we  therefore 
want  to  put  aside  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 
That  is  the  object  in  raising  the  dues  to  |l5 
per  annum.     We  have  no  other  object  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Cam  IELD  -Mr.  Chairman:  1  have  one 
or  two  remarks  that  1  wish  to  make  on  that 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  I  agree  heartily 
that  a  surplus  or  a  sinking  fund  in  some  way 
should  be  laid  aside,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
object  would  be  better  gained  by  making  a 
certain  or  definite  portion  of  the  annual 
dues,  whatever  they  are,  apply  to  the  sinking 

fund. 

And  a  certain  other  amount  go  for  the  an- 
nual dues,  and  I  further  submit  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  necessity  or  advisa- 
bility of  making  a  change  on  this  point  until 
after  our  next  annual  meeting,  when  we  have 
had  the  Treasurer's  report  submitted  to  us.  If 
we  like  the   By-Laws  that  are   still  in  force, 
making  the  dues  $10,  to  remain,  1  certainly 
would  be  willing  to  pay  my  share  of  what  the 
increased  dues  would  be  if  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  society  through  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,   but  I  should  prefer,  before  making 
any  changes,  to  wait  until  the  annual  meeting. 
Mr.  Dexter  H.  Walker-I  ought  to  say, 
if  the  Chairman  will  permit  me,  that  the  trus- 
tees have  had  under  consideration  the  project 
of  setting  aside  a  fixed  amount  of  this  addi- 
tional income  for  the  purpose  I  have    men- 
tioned.     The    trustees  have  considered  that 
question,   and   have   thought   they  would   set 
aside  a  portion  of  that  increase,  or  even  the 
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whole  of  the  increase.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
have  always  heretofore  had  the  fixing  of  dues 
in  their  control.  It  was  done  by  the  old  Board, 
and  they  never  consulted  the  members  on  the 
question  at  all.  I  cannot  see  why  the  present 
Board  cannot  be  trusted  with  it.  They  have 
conducted  this  society  successfully  so  far,  and 
they  have  increased  the  membership  and  the 
facilities,  and  those  things  have  cost  money, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  without  money,  and  so 
long  as  we  do  not  run  into  debt,  as  long  as  we 
do  not  put  you  in  position  where  we  shall  have 
to  call  on  you  for  money  to  help  us  out  of  our 
difficulty,  you  ought  not  to  complain;  there- 
fore I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  pass  on  that 
amendment,  leaving  it  as  it  is,  and  trusting 
your  Board  of  Trustees,  who  will  take  every 
care  and  every  precaution  to  protect  you  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

A  Member— What  effect  would  that  have  on 
young  men  of  small  means  who  could  perhaps 
raise  the  $10,  but  who  could  not  raise  the  $15  ? 
Would  not  you  lose  more  in  that  way  than  if 
you  leave  it  at  $10? 

Mr.  Dexter  H.  Walker— We  have  con- 
sidered  that  question,  of  course.  It  would  be 
folly  not  to  consider  it,  and  we  have  consid- 
ered it  on  the  broad  ground  as  to  the  general 
benefit,  not  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  young 
men,  but  as  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole 
society.  This  society  is  not  organized  for  any 
class  except  for  that  of  amateur  photographers, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  a  great 
many  gray  hairs  engaged  in  that  pursuit,  and 
young  men,  while  they  may  be  welcome  here, 
we  had  better  put  them  on  some  other  basis  it 
they  be  not  of  age  or  not  in  business,  or  have 
some  provision  under  which  they  can  enter 
here  at  a  reduced  rate  of  admission.  Let  us 
provide  for  them  in  some  way,  i)ut  for  I  lea  v. 
en's  sake  give  us  enough  money  to  pay  our 
way.  This  .society  has  been  in  debt  before, 
and  the  members  of  the  Board  have  had  to  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  help  it  out.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  in  debt.  The 
membership  certificates  which  you  mentioned 
to-night  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
us  out  of  debt,  and  that  was  the  very  worst 
thing  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Canfield  But  the  membership certifi 
cates  were  not  used  in  the  way  in  which  they 
Were  intended  t..  In-  used.  When  the  member- 
ship certificates  were  issued  it  was  supposed 
the  annual  dues  of  the  members  would  be  used 
only  for  the  expenses  ,,f  the  club,  and  that  the 
Initiation  feeswould  notbedrawn  upon.  Now, 
I  don't  wish  to  be  i  riticising  the  action  of  the 
Board  Ol    Directors.      But  I  simply  wish  to  say 


that  the  tendency  of  this  society  (at  least  it 
was  the  tendency  at  the  time  I  was  a  Director 
I  know)  was  not  to  cut  our  garments  accord- 
ing to  our  cloth. 

Mr.  Dexter  H.  Walker— The  gentleman 
may  wish  to  be  considered  as  not  reflecting 
upon  the  Board,  but  from  my  standpoint  it  can- 
not be  so  considered,  or  rather,  it  must  be 
considered  as  reflecting  upon  the  Board.  The 
whole  of  the  gentleman's  remarks— 

Dr.  Piffard— I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  last  two  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have 
not  spoken  on  the  question  at  all. 

The  Chairman— The  motion  as  made  is  that 
he  fees  be  made  $10. 

Dr.  Piffard— It  is  very  clear  to  all  who 
come  here,  that  before  long,  in  another  year, 
certainly  two  years,  but  probably  in  one  year 
from  now,  we  will  have  to  move  from  here,, 
because  the  accommodations  will  be  insufficient 
for  us.  The  mere  moving  and  fitting  up  of 
other  rooms  will  cost  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money,  and  I  propose  to  provide  for  that 
money  in  advance  in  these  By-Laws,  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  time  comes  and  then  let 
the  society  run  into  debt,  and  let  the  Directors 
put  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets  and  pay 
it,  and  therefore  I  decline  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Beach,  and  I  call 
for  the  question. 

Mr.  Canfield— It  seems  to  me  without  a 
condition  to  the  article  as  presented,  which 
guarantees  that  a  certain  amount  shall  be  put 
into  the  sinking  fund,  that  we  have  no  guar- 
antee that  the  income  of  the  society  shall  not 
be  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

Dr.  I'll  1  aki»  -That  1  have  no  objection  to. 
The   Chairman  —  That  had   better   be    in   a 
separate  resolution. 

The  motion  made  to  keep  the  dues  of  the 
society  at  $10  per  annum  was  put  and  lost. 

Dr.  1'illard  then  finished  the  reading  of  the 
By  Laws  and  moved  their  adoption  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Canfield— In  our  present  Constitution 
there  is  no  method  of  removing  a  Director  or 
other  officer  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  that  shall  be  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  club. 

Dr.  I'll  1  AKi.-That  is  something  that  I  do 
not  like  to  put  in  the  By-Laws.  I  think  suffi- 
cient moral  Influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  him  to  resign  if  he  neglects  his  duty.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it,  only  the  insertion  of 
such  a  provision  as  that  in  the  Constitution  or 
By-Laws  gives  it  a  disagreeable  appearance. 

The  Chairman  — \)q  you  want  an  amend- 
ment of  that  kind  in  the  By-Laws? 
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A  motion  was  then  made  that  a  provision  of 
that  sort  should  be  made  in  the  By-Laws. 
Motion  put  and  carried. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
following:  "Any  officer  or  Director  may  be 
removed  from  office  upon  trial  for  and  convic- 
tion of  continual  neglect  of  duty  or  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  society,  by  a  vote  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  active  members  present  and  voting,  after 
due  notice  being  given  to  him  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  be  heard  in  his  defense. " 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  By- 
Laws,  as  amended,  be  recommended  for 
adoption. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  that  the  committee 

rise. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Newton  then   left  the 

chair. 

The  President  resumes  the  chair. 
Dr.    PIFFARD— Mr.    President:    I    call   for 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  President— Has  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  anything  to  report? 

Mr.  Newton— Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  to 
report  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  recom- 
mending to  the  society  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  which  you  have  heard  read  and  dis- 
cussed here  this  evening. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived   and  the  recommendations  be  adopted. 
A  Member—!  move  that  it  be  adopted  by 
taking  up  the  first  section  first. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  accept  the  suggestion. 
The  motion  to  change  the  name  of  the 
society  to  the  New  York  Camera  Club  was 
put  to  a  vote  and  lost.  Tellers  reporting  27 
affirmative,  19  negative,  total  46  votes,  of 
which  31  are  required  to  adopt. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
remainder  of  the  committee's  report. 
Mr.  Canfield— I  second  the  motion. 
The  President—!  want  to  say  that  several 
gentlemen  have  contributed  towards  a  Beck 
portrait  lens,  with  ins  diaphragm,  for  the  use 
of  the  members,  to  be  placed  in  the  Room 
up-stairs,  and  I  will  give  you  their  names,  in 
order  that  you  may  know  who  they  are.  H. 
G.  Piffard,  R.  M.  Fuller,  W.  E.  Bond,  Dexter 
H.  Walker,  Richard  H.  Lawrence,  R.  H. 
Lamborne,  H.  V.  Parsell,  George  R.  Aller- 
ton,  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  C.  C.  Roumage,  Jr., 
and  Daniel  P.  Read.  And  I  will  also  say 
that  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Grisdale  for 
twenty -one  brass  forms   for  making  mats  for 


lantern  slides,  and  a  Robinson  trimmer  and  a 
printing  frame  in  connection  therewith.  Mr. 
Dumont  presents  us  with  ten  lantern  slides, 
and  Mr.  Learning  has  presented  us  with  a 
letter  press  and  the  accompaniments. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Canfield,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  the  gentlemen  for  these 
presents. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MARRIAGE. 
McPherson  —  Rippberger.— March  14, 
1888,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Frothingham,  at 
Oregon,  Illinois,  Miss  Hattie  McPherson  to 
Frank  Rippberger,  the  well-known  Photog- 
rapher of  that  place.  We  join  with  many 
friends  in  wishing  the  happy  couple  the 
choicest  blessings  of  life. 


mux   mx  &x\nito  WouW 
pfee  to  guow. 

TV;  B.  —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.—].   G.   C   writes:     I.    How    do   plate 
makers  produce  different  degrees  of  sensitive- 
ness in  their  plates?     2.  How  much  chrome 
alum  should  I  use,  say,  for  20  ounces  of  emul- 
sion ?     About  three  months  ago  I  made  some 
5x8  transparencies  and  not  having  sufficient 
ground  glass  I  took  a  dry  plate,  one  out  of  a 
lot   I  discarded  because    they  were    fogged 
slightly  in  manufacture;  the  plate  was  exposed 
to  daylight  before  mounting  with  the  transpa- 
rency, yet,  a  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  the  trans- 
parency had  become  so  dense  it  could  not  be 
seen  readily.     I  took  the  dry  plate  out  and 
inserted   a   ground    glass—this   I   did   in  the 
evening;  next   morning  I  noticed  that  there 
was  a  finely  detailed  negative  of  the  transpa- 
rency on  the  dry  plate  and  fully  developed.     I 
fixed  it ;  and  had  the  contact  been  perfect  be- 
tween the  transparency  and  the  dry  plate  the 
negative  would  have  been  sharp;  and,  to  my 
surprise,    the   negative   was   one   of    unusual 
clearness,  not  a  particle    of  fog,  yet   a   little 
thin  for  a  good,  vigorous  print.     Can  you  ex- 
plain how  it  is,  or  have  you  ever  had  anything 
of  the  kind  brought  to  your  notice?     I  have 
been  in  this  business  nearly  twenty  years  and 
have   never   seen    or   heard   of  such  a  freak. 
Should  you  want  further  particulars  write  me 
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or  request  through  your  journal.     Will  send 
negative,  if  necessary. 

A.  —The  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  is  pro- 
duced by  more  or  less  time  used  in  boiling  the 
emulsion,  or  by  the  use  of  ammonia.  See  Dr. 
Eder's  Book  on  "  Modern  Dry  Plates"  issued 
by  our  publishers;  there  you  will  find  a  very 
complete  discussion  of  the  question  of  sensi- 
tiveness as  applied  to  gelatino-bromide  emul- 
sion making.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
chrome  alum  is  generally  used  in  an  emulsion. 
We  presume  you  mean  to  use  it  to  prevent 
frilling  ;  but  it  slows  the  emulsion.  We  be- 
lieve Eder's  book  also  discusses  this  question ; 
a  few  grains  in  the  ounce  of  emulsion  has  a 
very  important  effect. 

(?•— J.  F.  L.  writes  :  Will  the  Bulletin 
please  answer  the  following  :  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  photometer  for  determining  the  va- 
rying strength  of  light  in  a  gallery,  so  that 
one  can  correctly  time  the  exposure?  One 
who  is  pretty  constantly  at  work  may  gener- 
ally be  able  to  give  the  proper  time;  but 
making  negatives  at  considerable  intervals  he 
will  lose  a  good  deal  of  time  and  material  in 
experiment. 

A.  —There  are  quite  a  number  of  forms  of 
photometer  used  to  determine  the  actinic  power 
of  light  for  photography.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  that  devised  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  and 
consists  of  a  box  with  partitions,  the  covers  of 
which  partitions  contain  a  series  of  graduated 
openings,  letting  in  more  or  less  light.  You 
will  find  it  described  in  "  Vogel' s  Progress  of 
Photography."  We  cannot  give  a  good  de- 
scription of  it  here  without  drawings.  It  is 
the  best  photometer  we  know  of  to-day  al- 
though there  are  several  new  ones  recently 
brought  out. 

(?•  -T.  F.  L.  writes  :  We  are  troubled  with 
our  paper  reddening  wKile  burnishing.  What 
is  the  reason  ?  We  are  not  troubled  that  way 
all  the  time;  only  by  spells.  Lately  it  takes 
our  paper  two  hours  to  fume  so  that  it  will 
not  print  red  and  formerly  it  only  took  from 
20  to  30  minutes.  What  is  the  reason  ?  We 
have  fused  our  silver  bath  and  use  it  from 
60  to  70  grains  strong  and  slightly  alkaline, 
Boating  from  2%  to  3  minutes.  We  use  N.  p! 
A.  and  Eagle  paper  with  the  same  effect.  We 
use  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  toning  bath. 
The  tones  are  line  until  we  burnish. 

It  appears  to  us  that  you  must  be  using 
some  compound  to  clean  your  burnisher  that 
contains  some  acid  or  other  like  material.  Be 
that  you  do  not  use  oxalic  acid  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  to  dean  the  burnisher;  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  such  material 


from  the  surface  of  metals.  Polish  the  bur- 
nisher with  flour  emery  and  clean  water,  noth- 
ing else.  It  will  take  a  little  more  muscular 
exercise  than  some  other  ways,  but  it  is  best 
in  the  long  run.  If  you  are  still  troubled 
this  way,  clean  the  burnisher  with  weak 
ammonia  and  emery  flour,  and  then  you  can 
keep  it  clean  with  emery  and  water  alone. 

Q.—F.  H.  writes  :  I  find,  on  reading  your 

answer  to  my  question  in   regard  to  toning 

albumen  prints  with  chloride  of  platina,  that  I 

failed  to  make  myself  understood.     I  wished 

to  know  if  carbonate,  phosphate,  etc.,  of  soda 

could  be  used  instead  of  the  acetate,  and  to 

get  the  formula  if   there  was  one  in  use.     I 

have  tried  the  platina  several  times  but  could 

not  make  it  give  me  any  other  tone  than  a 

rather  sickly  brown.     It  did  not  act  as  gold 

does  in  the  bath.     I  consulted  Vol.  18,  No.  6, 

of  the  Bulletin,  as  directed,  but  got  no  light 

from   that   article,  as   that   was   for   bromide 

prints  by  development.     I  used  about  double 

the  quantity  of  platina  that  I  do  of  gold,  and 

made  alkaline  as  usual.     The  prints  seem  to 

clear  well  but  not  tone.     Why  does  it  refuse 

to  do  the   latter?     If  you   will    give   me   the 

proper  formula,   from  printing  to  fixing,  you 

will  do  me  a  great  favor. 

A.—  In  toning  with  platinum,  it  is  best  to 
use  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  bicarbonate  or 
phosphate  of  soda.     You  can  use  any  formula 
given  for  a  gold  solution  that  contains  these 
alkalies,  but  use  about  double  the  quantity  of 
platinic   chloride,    and   have  the  toning  bath 
about  90  to  100  degrees  F.     Print  very  deep. 
(?.— Amateur  writes:   Will   you   kindly  tell 
me,  through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  a 
reliable' way   to   coat    paper  with   a   gelatine 
emulsion  ?     I  am  trying  to  make  some  chlor- 
ide of  silver  paper  for  printing  out,  but  have, 
so  far,  failed   to  get  an  even  coating  on  the 
paper.     I  float  a  minute  on  hot  emulsion,  then 
lay  on  level  glass  to  set. 

^.—Coating   paper  with  emulsion  is  by  no 
means  an    easy  operation.     One  of  the  best 
ways  is  to  draw  the  surface  of  the  paper  over 
the  emulsion  surface  so  that  it  just  touches  the 
gelatino-bromide,  using  both  hands;  that  is  to 
say,  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  beginning  with 
the  edge  in  the  right  hand  dip  on  to  the   sur- 
face of  the  emulsion  for  an  inch    or    so,  and 
then  let  the  paper  from  the  left   hand    slowly 
touch  the  emulsion,  at  the  same   time  raising 
the  right  hand  to  withdraw  thatalready  dipped. 
{>—  J.    B.    M.  wntcs:   How  can   I  dissolve 
lime  lor  use  with  the hydroquinone developer? 
A.— Take  a  piece  of  good  quick-lime  (good 
shell    lime    is    best),    and    having   slaked   it 
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by  adding  water,  put  it  in  a  boitle  and 
thoroughly  shake  the  milky  mixture.  Use  a 
piece  of  lime  about  the  size  of  an  egg  to  mix 
with  about  half  a  gallon  of  water.  This  will 
give  you  the  lime  water  you  need  if  you  care- 
fully pour  off  after  allowing  to  settle. 

Q.—C.  M.  P.  writes:  On  page  86  of  the 
"  British  Almanac  "  for  1886,  is  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Rambling  Retrospect," by  W.  T. 
F.  M.  Ingall.  In  this  paper  the  writer  states 
that  "  hypo  potassium"  has  great  advantages 
over  hyposulphite  of  soda  both  for  negatives 
and  prints  in  requiring  less  time  for  fixing  and 
far  less  time  for  the  final  washing,  but  he  adds 
that  the  cost  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  take 
the  place  of  the  latter  at  present.  As  I  can- 
not find  any  chemical  now  sold  of  such  name, 
I  write  to  ask  whether  sulphide  or  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and  if  so  what  would  be  the  proper 
proportions.     Can  you  aid  me  in  this? 

A.—  Potassium  hyposulphite  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  18th 
street  and  Third  avenue,  New  York,  but  it 
is  about  fifty  times  more  expensive  than  the 
corresponding  sodium  compound.  You  can- 
not  use  the  sulphide  or  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium; that  is  a  totally  different  compound. 

Q.—W.  D.  C.  writes  :  Is  it  cons:dered  a 
good  way  in  silvering  paper  to  place  the  sheet 
in  blotters  to  absorb  the  surplus  silver  and  af- 
terwards dry  by  a  gentle  heat  ?  Please  write 
me  and  also  write  what  is  now  considered  the 
best  way  of  silvering  paper,  and  do  they  use 
an  acid  or  alkaline  bath  ?  I  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  information. 

A.—  There  are  many  printers  who  use  blot- 
ting paper  to  dry  off  the  surplus  silver  solution 
after  sensitizing  their  paper.     But  great  care 


has  to  be  taken  that  the  blotters  are  clean  and 
pure  paper.  When  blotters  are  u.ed  these  are 
burnt  after  a  time  and  the  silver  saved.  We 
prefer  to  sensitize  and  then  draw  the  sheets 
over  a  clean  glass  rod  to  remove  the  surplus. 
The  best  formula  for  printing  that  we  know 
of  is  O'Neil's.     See  Bulletin,  page      . 

Wmn  fflaugM  ivitb  the  Jlrop 
Abutter, 

James  W.  QUENN  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia^ 
have  started  a  new  photographic  publication, 
entitled  "  Science  of  Photography."  It  is  well 
edited  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  photographic  literature. 

A  testimonial  was  recently  given  to  Miss 
Delia  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fox,  one  of  the  old- 
est photographers  in  St.  Louis.  Among  those 
who  contributed  to  this  pleasant  affair  we  note 
the  following  :  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon-Clark,  J.  C. 
Somerville,  G.  Cramer,  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate 
Co.;  W.  H.  H.  Clark,  H.  A.  Hyatt,  F.  W. 
Guerin,  L.  F.  Hammer,  J.  C.  Strauss,  J.  A. 
Scholten,  I.  M.  Mead,  Robert  Benecke,  Kuhn 
Bros.,  and  others.  Miss  Eox  leaves  for  Europe 
soon  to  finish  her  musical  studies. 


B,  ,  hahan,  BROMLB*  ft  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, send  us  a  picture  made  with  their  violet 
flash  compound.  It  is  certainly  very  good, 
and  shows  what  can  now  be  done  without  sun- 
light and  with  the  aid  of  our  modern  rapid  dry 
plates.  . 

J.  B.  Schwartz  ,x  s<.ns,  of  New  York, 

send  us  their  list  of  charges  for  mounting  and 
printing  photographs  for  amateurs.  They 
appear  very  reasonable,  and  our  amateur 
friends  should  give  them  a  trial. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK  IN  SUMMER. 

At  the  beginning  of  cold  weather  each  winter  we  are  called  upon  to  answer 

numerous  letters  complaining  of  difficulties  incidental  to  low  temperature in Z 

amtosphere,  such  as   crystallization  of  developers,    mottling   and  bhste  s   on 

albumen  paper,  and  such  like  ills  that  photography  is  heir  to  In  winte       I„  Z 

late   pnng  and  early  summer  we  are  again  called    ,pon  ,0  answer  another  set  of 
questlons         lving  difficu,ties  (hat  ar.se  from  mcrease  other  se   of 

perature  m  the  atmosphere.  These  difficulties  are  first,  thin  negatives  from 
-er  exposure,  second,  too  intense  negatives  from  too  rapid  develop™ t  Z 
thirdly,  frillmg  from  too  warm  and  too  strong  solutions 

,™  J^  ^^  °f  tHe  6VilS  mentioned  above  is  more  commonly  encountered  by 

s:z,race  of  prtssionai  phot°^h-  ««*  i-  to  ™ 

results  d„e  to  ove  -exposure.  But  even  professional  photographers  sometimes 
get  a  misleading  ,dea  of  the  value  of  light  in  the  summer  days  and  when  „Z 
our  modern  rapid  dry  plates.  It  is  truly  marvelous  what  a"v  "sli *LZI 
hlw       f     °,WUh  thE  ever-inc™si"S  rapidity  to  be  found  in  the  dryXes 

Cit1? the  amateur  we  wouid « -  «  °f  s  £  - 

l,n    ?r  '  exposures  upon  the  same  subject,  usino-  one  lens  and 

S::rr:  timi;  r with  a  diap,iragm  ^  tsiss 

ncreased  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  stop  in  his  lens.     When  he  has  made 

0    course  uin"  7  ^  °    ^  ^  *"  S'Ve  "««*«  tha<  ^good; 

Havingfoundtheri!h;  r,     el°Per  ^  "*  "UM  manner  of  development 
ving  tound  the  nght  diaphragm  to  use  for  that  kind  of  dry  plate   and  with  „ 

cartful  note  of  the  kind  of  light  at  his  disposal  on  the  day  he  made  th     ex 

pZZ      'S  P7ared  t0  f°rm  a  JUdgment  °f  the  «"»"™  nece  s"  tr  "imi  ar" 
t    2Td  ?£eir™r     *  !S  b6St  t0  JU^  the  ***»  theLa,    "p  „ 

dark°  foh     eS  nd  "  "  "  ^  °f  ^  °bJeCtS  °UtSide;  and  remem ber  *« 

Plate  than  J*   '^  give  much  "^aker  impressions  upon  the  dry 

n  r  il    ",    CWS  UP°n  the  WatCr-     This  lM<»  Po-t  is  often  forgotten  by  be«£ 

Sae0Uiv,n:;rancrs  pictures;  they  see  a  ver>' pret*  «£  n*»S- 

some    had"  L  lenln  tb  71"  ^  '°  «"  a  ^  °f  a  gr°Up  Seated  under 
W»  trees,  when  in  the  latter  case  very  much  more  of  that  quality  of 

(Coftbioiit,  1888,  nr  E.  4  H.  T.  ANTHONY  4  CO.) 
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bath,  between  the  developer  and  the  flung  bath 

vely  useful  in  this  wav  consist  o,  a  s~ 1.        ■■      ^  ^  ^ 

about    one-fourth    its   volume    ol    wa  • 

one  dram  of  hvd^Jonc  add  »*.  quart  ol  b-iUn  ^  ^ 

taken  to  wash  pretty  thoroughly  a.u,  the  alum _  bath  and  ^ 

times  frilling  may  be  prevented  by  using  less  alkali  m the develop    ,  h 

developer  more  dilute.     Ice  water  wil    also  sn  P-po '  frilUng 

bath  mentioned  above  is  the  best,  as  it  serves  two  purpo.  I 

and  clears  the  negative.                         difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  photographic 
We  have  given  above  some  of  the  c  ifl oulues  to be  ^  ^ 

work  in  summer,  and  the  remed.es.     \\  e  hope  those  01 
with  these  troubles  will  remember  what  we  have  sard,  and  thus 
appointments  in  our  art.         ...   . . 

EDITOSIAL  NCTE3. 

■n      „c,v   «F  the  Coast  Survey,  contemplates  applying  photography 
Professor  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  bun  e}  y  or 

to  the  whole  line  of  the  Pacific  seaboard.     He  will  select  stat 
,ess  apart,  and  views  ten  to  ^^^^Z,  ^heToast  fountains 
tions  of  the  view  will  give  ^^^^  "   s  o  the  headlands  seen 
as  seen  seaward  by  the  navigator.    There  will  also  be 
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from  three  pomts:  one  when  traveling  northward,  another  southward,  and  the 
third  when  abreast  of  them.    The  islands  will  also  be  photographed  from  severa 
points  of  approach.     The  work  will  be  a  long  one,  but  the  Immense  value  o 
such  views ,tc .navigators  is  beyond  question,   and  we  hope  the  project  will  be 
carried  out  at  an  early  date. 

The  following,  taken  from  an  English  newspaper  dispatch,  shows  how  careful 
photographers  should  be  when  trying  to  obtain  pictures  in  savage  or  even  semi- 
civihzed  countries. 

r  "Gibra,tar>  May  i— The  British  gunboat  Falcon  has  returned  from  Cane 
Sn  /m"  Shewassent  t0  investigate  the  reported  attack  by  a  body  of  the 
Sultan  of  Moroccos  troops  upon  the  depot  of  the  British  African  Comnanv  at 
hat  place.  The  commander  of  the  Falcon  reports  that  Mr.  Moris  mS  of 
the  company,  attempted  to  photograph  a  Moorish  camp  of  seven  'soTdie?  and 

ItttS       hT  adjKStmg  the  Camera  the  soldiers  brained  "to-     They  then 
fectory  "  °Ve   h'S  comPanions   int0   ^   fort  protecting  the  company" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  communications  presented  to  the 
photographic  section  of  the  American  Institute  this  season  was  "Relative  Inten- 
sities of  Oxy-hydrogen  Jets, "  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy,  of  the  School  of  Mines.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  investigation  are  very  important,  and  we  hope  at  an  early 
date  to  give  them  to  our  readers  in  a  completed  form. 

Much  interest  is  still  taken  in  the  kind  of  light  used  in  the  dark  room,  and 
the  dark  amber  glass  is  still  in  great  favor.     We  must  confess  that  the  light 
through  , h,s  medium  is  much  more  pleasant  than  the  ruby  light  used  hitherto 
Amber  light  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  non-actinic. 


A  novelty  in  portraits  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  "Cellulograph  "  This 
M  really  a  picture  made  in  the  surface  of  celluloid.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  its  durability  is  assure!  from  the  fact  of  its  being  inclosed  in  the 
material  upon  which  it  is  made.  The  highly  p,  .lished  and  semi-translucent  sur- 
face gives  a  character  to  the  portrait  we  have  never  seen  before ;  it  appears  to  be 
imbedded  in  ivory.  Ordinary  rubbing  of  the  surface  does  not  injure  it  •  it  can 
be  washed  and  dried  with  a  cloth,  and  is  practically  waterproof.     The  inventor, 

,'  V  Ca'n'  L°f  Owensboro,  Kentucky  assures  us  that  the  pictures  are  easily 
produced  with  the  chemicals  to  be  found  in  every  studio.  They  arc  impervious 
to  atmospheric  unpurities,  and  can  be  made  any  size  and  shape  you  wis),  For 
further  '"formation  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  M„  Cain.  This  invention  is  a 
novelty  and  bids  lair  to  become  quite  popular  owing  to  the, real  beauty  and  per- 
manence of  the  pictures.  ;  ' 

The :  St.  Louis  Camera  Clur  gave  their  last  public  lantern  exhibition  at 
UmversityHall,  St.  Louis,  on  Friday,  Mayath,  when  the  slides  Iron,  the  London 
t^aiticra  (  lul,  were  exhibited. 

'r"";  Br00kl™  Camera  Club  held  an  inaugural  meeting  at  their  new  club 
WW,  7ii  Futon  street,  and  an  exhibition  of  two  hundred  lan.cn,  slides  was 
;  '"■      ™e  club  has  .,  ,„,,.  dark   ,,„„„    enIarging  roomj  an(J  g  for 

practical  work,  and  bids  fair  to  make  Us  mark  among  local  societies 
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Mayall's  colored  photographs  have  again  come  to  the  front  in  England,  and 
a  large  stock  company  has  been  organized  to  work  the  process.  We  hope  that 
something  more  than  mere  stock-jobbing  will  result  from  this,  and  that  our  art 
will  be  the  gainer  from  the  capital  invested.  If  capital  advances  art,  it  .s  well 
used;  but  if  art  is  used  to  make  capital  alone,  art  is  debased. 

The  Albany  Camera  Club  is  active.     Commodore  Sanders  is  fitting  up  h 
yacht   Scionda,    and   is   going   to  give  the  club  an  outing  on  the  river      M.ss 
Barns  of  the  same  club  has  some  notable  pictures  at  the :  Boston  Exh.b.t.oa 
There  are  only  two  vacancies  in  the  limited  membership  of  the  club. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  now  a  regularly  organized  camera  dub.  The  I 
identiz  Willi*-  A.  Halsxy,  with  T*.  ■  «n u ,  T.  Kk,r  as  Secretary.     We   w.sh 

our  Newark  friends  every  success.      

We  have  received  a  number  of  pictures,  but  must  defer  notice  of  them  until 
our  next  issue,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  our  colum.*     W.hw 
ceived  prints  from  A.  M.  CoateUo,  J.  R  Heyl,  I.  J.  ktintz  and  II.  R  Snyder. 

LETTIE  nCM  GEBMANY. 

.:.   11.  W.  V 

The  Hydrogumm  D  '  of. 

Lenses , 

For  some  yean  a  good  deal  ha,  already  been  experiment  «« 

hydroquinone  developer,  but  it  ha  into  general  use 

General  experimentalists  decbred  it  to  be  too  slow,  others  compla.ned  abou 
cnanging  cdor  too  quickly,  othe»  ^ 'lTDric 

potaiium  bromide,  and,  in  additi  mestheh.ghpr.ee 

&  reason  why,  up  to  the  pre*  results  have  b, 

hydroquinone  is  owing  to  the  impracticable  formulas  g.ven      Caustic  , 
ammonia  was  mixed  with  it.     But  either  of  them,  w.th  hydroquinone   gave  no 
sud.  good  results  as  pyrogallol.   A  formula  has  now  been  pubhshed  ongina 

believe  from  Sozon  which  recommends  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  I  had  such 
excellent' results  with  this  formula  at  the  first  trial  that  I  caused  my  son  to  give  it 
a  thorough  test  under  different  conditions. 

He  took —  „  . 

n  L 

I   grain. 
Hydroquinone '*■  .  ^-^ 

Sulphite  soda "    6S8o  c  c 

Distilled  water 

Solution  II. 

...      I  grain. 
Carbonate  soda  (pure  cryst. ) ^ 

Distilled  water 

For  development  one  mixes  three  parts  No.  I.  with  one  part  of  No.  II.  If 
the  heat  of  the  solution  is  less  than  .5  degrees  the  picture  will  not  appear  com- 
pletelj   in  less  than  six  to  eight  minutes,   if  over  .5  degrees  in  two  to  three 

"Toeveloper  made  after  this  formula,  has  the  advantage  of  containing  no 
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high  price  alcohol  and  no  caustic  potassa  or  caustic  soda    wWJ,     <r    .    u 
gelatine  film  seriously,  particularly  in  warm  weather      It is  jtlfV 
the  pyro  developer  for  the  reason  that  it  only  feebly  disco,    s  ^S 
air,    causing   no   yellow  or  brown   stains   on   the    hands      tJV     7      P 
proceeds  a  little  s.ower  than  the  oxalate  or  ^t^and^l^t 
easily  watched   and    several    plates    developed    at    once,     con  eni  n   y      The 
negatives  are  very  handsome  and  clear,  without  showing  too  much  excesSe 

r^m  ,   gH  Ii?ht:  "  "  °ftentimeS  the  —  »4««2S Tr 

But  the  mam  advantage  of  the  hydroquinone  developer   is,  that  one  can  varv 
he  t  me  of  exposure.     I  have  taken  the  same  view  with  an  exposure  of  from 
two  to  eighty  seconds,  and  developed  the  plates  at  the  <nm"  ,  , u 

addition  of  bromide  of  potassium'  whereb *?£ \Z That  Z  2^ 
had  an  exposure  of  eighty  seconds  (therefore  exposed  forty  times  too  much S 

Z^yt^t^^T^  a  ^^ceabie  negative  couul 
The  color  of  the  negatives  differs  somewhat  according  to  the  tune  of  closure 

opeTlZTt  T!ives  haveaneutml  "hlck  co,°;  sim"-  **-£": 

oped  with  oxalate.     At  longer  exposure  the  color  will  appear  more  brown    a,  in 
he  pyro  „eve,„p       U.      S  ,y  ^  ^      ^JE"! 

color.     In  regard  ,  ,  Hevre's  assertion  (Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Fran  ais  de  photo"  r> 
ha  ty   r(  ,  ,       effec(       on  p]ates  Qf  short  gure   £  le  ,  , 

opers,   I    would  like  to  remark,   that   I   have  myself  with   plates  of  verv  sho  I 

Wopmen    at   least  JUst  as  good   result,  as  with  pyrogallol    or   iron'     Shortlv 
«posed  plates  can  be  t,  nuch  ,onger  than  w  ",,  (,  ||(.r  ^  ™     '    J 

%gmg      For  the  development  of  many  kinds  of  co.or  S  "'       n 

rplu  eswh  ,e, .will  fog  with  oxalate   ^v,,,,pe,  and  are  therL^  \L.  ,1" 
with  pyrogallol,  hydroquinone  is  ver)  useful  ' 

The  hydroquinone  developer,  tn  also  be  used  with  grea(  advanUge  for  bro- 
m.deof  S1lver  gelatme  emulsi ,aper.     The  iron  development  acts  often  t™ 

S"  ?         "  fe  ,Val   Practi«  'o  develop  mor     man  one  cojy  at  a 

toe,  and  great  care  must  be  taken   ..,  prevent  over-developm!       I 

;Jhof  th'-an  hardly  be  avoided.     The  hydroquinone  devefcper  does 

„       „       •"',,""V'""""'  •""'  •"'■'"n  '               "  be  developed  at  on 
"/'llCm '."  t,,c  -»- -.v  -  in  taking  albumen  prinu.      By  to „c„  Z'- 

:nP'CtUrCSa * ^ut  the  green  tone  can  be  removed  by  toni! 

The  following  gold  bath  tones  bromide  of  gelatine  pictures  pretty  quickly: 

oda  (i :  100  water) 

>ld(i:5o  w  '    "  '    IO 
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Bv  using  this  bath  pictures  can  be  obtained  from  dark  brown  to  bluish  black. 
The  advantages  of  hydroquinone  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  I  use  it  now  exclu- 
sively and  recommend  it  to  others  as  a  true  universal  developer. 

In  regard  to  the  above  mentioned  formula  with  carbonate  of  soda,  I  might 
mention  a  serious  misapprehension  among  photographers.     Many  people  are  >n 
the  habit  of  taking  bicarbonate  of  soda  when  simply  carbonate  of  soda  ,s  pre- 
scribed   vhich  has  caused  already  a  great  deal  of  mischief.     Those  without  any 
knowledge  of  chemistry  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  bicarbonate  of  soda 
has  twice  the  strength  of  the  single.     This  is  a  great  mistake    the  bicarbona* 
no   contaming  twice  as  much  sodium  (which  is  the  principal  thmg,  but  twice  as 
Tuch  carbon  c  acid,  which   is  of  no  use  in  the  development   but  on  the  con- 
Try,  is  injurious  (forming  bubbles).    Thus  1  find  in  a  Belgian  journal  an  ar Ucle 
abou   hydroquinone,  where  the  above  mentioned  formula  is  Pushed;  un fort- 
unately  bicarbonate  is  mentioned,   and   it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ,1a    the 
formula  is  declared  as  useless.     Recently  .  received  severa  letters  from  am  at, 
about  the  developer.     They  complained   that  carbonate  of  soda  won  ,1  not 
solve  in  eight  parts  of  water.     They  had  taken  by  mistake  bicarbonate  of  s  da 
which  is  difficult  to  dissolve.    Some  weeks  ago  1  advised  an  old  ££S£g«£ 
precipitate  his  silver  baths  with  carbonate  of  soda,  as  I    have  been  do.ng  for 
tw"  y  years.     The  man  wrote  to  me  that  it  proved  ah.  -lately  useless,  the  s.lver 
preeipitatmg  only  incomplete  and  under  violent   fermentation       Fbis  man  had 
also  taken  bicarbonate  of  soda.     This  may  be  a  cautu  >n  to  others. 

It  is  known  that  drv  plates,  if  not  varnished,  w.U  easdy  receive  silver 
during  printing,  if  the  paper  should  happen  to  1,,  moist     Therefore  the  p. 
on  Vvarn^'mg  the  m,,t,ve.      Mr.  The,  orms  me ^  that  ,,n  ,1, 

nUhed  plates  can  be  prof  dnst  a  certam  degree  of  mo.s  ure  b)  ml  l„n 

I  wi'th  Unseed  oil.     Tins  is  done  with  a  tuft  of  soft  cotton,  kept  in  a  o 
box  in  winch  it  will  remain  Ilex ,1,1c  fo.  some  time  and  be  secured  against  dust 
wTth  a  second  tuft  the  plate  is  rubbed  dry.     By  such  a  man ,pu.ation  - the  p  ue 
is  at  the  same  time  cleaned  from  any  deposit  remaining  from  the  developer,  and 

.enerallv  in  a  ■  ndition,  which  is  particularly  of  importance  for  , 

Uves  to  be'used  for  projecting  purpose.  If  such  a  plate  is  to be  m*n ed  o, 
reduced  afterwards,  the  linseed  coating  can  easdy  be  renmed  w.tb  alcohol. 
This   manipulation  can,   of  course,  be   applied   only  where  no  retouch.ng  J 

'^Lrteiy  Mr   Miethe  called  attention  to  the  great  mistake  made  in  the  deter- 
mint  on'of  the  hght  power  of  our  lenses.     Ordinarily  the  diameter  of  the  ft* 
lens  is  measured,  divided  by  the  focal  distance,  and  the  result ^  squared.     Thu 
one  obtains  for  a  Voigtlander  or  Dallmayer  portrait  lens  *,  for  a  Ste.nhe 1  apla 
na  i    vtich,  squared!  will  give  *  and  -4V    In  these  proportions,  as ,  asserted  .„ 
now'also  the  light  powers  of  the  lenses,  therefore  49  and  9.     Thls  .^^ 
rt  to  .;  that  is,  the  Voigtlander  has  five  «mes  more  hgh    p«t  han   h     apU 
nat.     But  this  calculation  is  not  always  correct.     Mr.  Miethe  »>«  ■       " 
that  the  ravs  emerging  nearly  parallel  from  a  sufficiently  distant  point  are  mad 
convert    b*:    *nt  convex  objective  glass,  that  is  refracted  toward  each 
other,  Is  far  L  they  touch  the  same.     They  all  would  cross  in  the  oca  pom, 
if  the  diaphragm  did  not  retain  part  of  the   marginal  ra>s.     I   the  con  =  01    „ 
cut  out  by  the°diaphragm  (whose  point  restsupon  the  ^<™.«v£«£ 
towards  the   front  lens,  it  will  cut  the  same  lens  surface  in  a  circle, 
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eter  is  larger  than  the  diaphragm  opening.  We  know  from  geometry  that  the 
diameters  of  circles  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  heights  of  similar  cones 
whose  base  they  are;  that  is,  in  our  case  that  they  are  in  the  same  proportion; 
as  the  distance  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  distance  of  the  front  lens  from  the  ground 
glass  (of  course  after  removal  of  the  refracting  back  lens).  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  opening  is  generally  determined  by  simply  measuring  the  diaphragm  di- 
ameter, and  is  less  faultless  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  diaphragm  from 
the  front  lens,  and  the  shortness  of  the  focal  distance.  To  find  out  the  correct 
opening  of  a  double  objective,  proceed  as  follows: 

First  remove  the  back  lens,  insert  the  diaphragm  to  be  tested,  whose  diameter 
should  be  determined  by  careful  measurement,  and  focus  sharply  upon  a  distent 
object  The  distance  between  ground  glass  and  front  lens  is  then  measured 
and  also  the  distance  between  the  ground  glass  and  diaphragm,  and  with  the 
quotient  of  both  the  diaphragm  diameter  is  multiplied.  The  figure  so  obtained  is 
the  true  opening  of  the  objective.     Example  determined  on  a  portrait- 

..  Diaphragm  diameter,  27.2  mm.  2.  Distance  from  ground  glass  to  dia- 
phragm (after  removing  the  back  lens),  227. 1  mm.  3.  Distance  of  the  ground 
glass  from  the  front  lens,  282.3  mm.     This  gives  the  true  objective  openin* 

282.7  ^  °' 

/'2mm>  X  7^7  =  33.8  mm. 

A  simple  calculation  shows  that  in  this  example,  whose  figures  even  do  not 
represent  an  extreme  case,  the  erroneously  determined  objective  diameter  would 
have  suppressed  the  calculated  light  power  from  1,613  to  1,000,  a  size  which 
corresponds  with  practice. 

Berlin,  April,  1888. 

LOOKINQ  BACK ;  OR,  THE  OLDEN  DAYS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  H.    H.    SNZLLING. 

™,Th1E  hiTy  °r  Ph0t°SraPhy  haS  been  ^-1-en.ly  and  well  written,  so  I  doubt 
*ot  the  readers  of  the  B,  „  ,,,  ,x  are  well  instructed  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  ' 
to  scientific  art  to  which  they  are  devoted.     But  1  do  not  propose  to  write  its 
history  over  agam;  to  give  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  men  of  the  past  and  their 
wo  k  „  my  alm,  tl      the  Iivjng  yeterans  |iye  t||e.r  P  he- 

o  veTm'  7r,\  °Tay  beC"",L'  ^  aCqU8inted  "»  those  »  "horn 
out  so  much  for  the  advantages  which  they  now  enjoy 

Half  a  century  is  a  long  time  to  look  back  through  the  ranks  of  any  given 
-  of  men  and  expect  to  conn,  many  still   i„   the  land  of  the  living  or  pursu- 

i ,  ;:;;;t  r"7 with  which  they  commenced  «»  •«*  *«  "•*•  ££ 

nh     ,  '"   dagUerr60t^e  at  the  ^  — '•  »ved   to  see  the  collodion 

plate  or  the  albumen  process,  and  yd  fewer  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seein"  the 

E-T,:10113  Pr°dUCtS  '"'  "'"  C era  ;""'  —*•  P»*    The  pioneeTmt 

Who  seued   he  ma,,  wand  of  Daguerre  from  ,837  to  ,840,  and  presented  them 

;;;;::" t:r  i M ght  on  the  8iiver  pia*  wh° s""  *+ — -2 

when  they  look   back   and  remember  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
b     me       ,,,,,,  lnd  ,,„.,.  discoyeries  for  [he  improvementofthe  ?       £ 

Z  "      "' the  reSU'tS  "'  """•'  mode™  inventions.     Yet  we  take  up 

t'rrT'',lU'-'TW^"  "linV^rS  '—■"  -  perfect  as  ot  the 

''  '""'    a>  t0  °Urse,ves-  »'''"  °»  be  more  exquisite  in  all  the  qualities 

W»rj   .„  make  a  charm,,,,  picture,  and   delineate  the  human  face  and  figure 
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with  great  accuracy.  Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  retouch- 
ing of  negatives  to  which  photographic  artists  have  arrived,  we  occasionally  meet, 
with  those  outside  of  the  profession  who  sigh  for  the  return  of  the  "good  old 
days  of  the  daguerreotype." 

Those  who  have  taken  proper  care  of  their  daguerreotypes,  and  that  is  simply 
keeping  out  of  damp  places,  will  find  them  now  as  perfect  as  when  taken  thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  if  they  were  well  executed  cannot  be  held  by  the 
owner  otherwise  than  as  gems  of  art.  I  do  not  think  he  of  the  palette  and  pencil 
will,  at  this  day,  meet  this  expression  of  opinion  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  with 
"Art  pooh  !  Nonsense  !  "  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  veterans  that  at  that 
time  we  predicted  that  photography  and  "artists  "  would  in  the  future  hold  tta( 
relations  with  photography  that  they  now  hold.  Perhaps  it  will  do  our  veterans 
no  harm  if  they  review  our  assertions  from  1844  to  .858  as  to  the  then  future 
of  photography  and  ascertain  how  many  have  proved  fallacious.  \\  e  th.nk 
present  series  of  articles  will  not  lose  confidence  in  the  retrospection. 

Do  not  understand  us  in  these  remarks  on  the  daguerreotypes  as  disparaging 
the  paper  photograph,  for  the  latter  has  attained  a  perfection  in  the  hand 
some  artists  that  is  not  surpassed  by  the  daguerreotype,  but  this  surpassable  ex- 
cellence is,    comparatively,    confined  to  fewer  men  than  was  the  former.     We 
may  be  wrong  in  this  estimate,  as  we  judge  fh  m  our  circle  of  present  acquaint- 

ances  in  the  art.  . 

I  took  occasion  several  years  ago  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  retouch- 
in-  "  principally  on  the  ground  of  unpaired  likeness.  1  am  free  to  confer 
beautiful  and  artistic  manner  in  which  this  work  is  now  performed  imparts  new- 
charms  to  the  photograph  and  gives  it  a  "finish  "of  exquisite  loveliness (in  fen 
pictures)  that  cannot  be  imparted  without  it.  but  as  to  perfect  likeness  in  all< 
my  objection  still  holds  good  as  attested  by  many  photographs  of  those  I  ki 
that  I  have  seen.  This  opinion  was  first  derived  from  the  lamentable  failure  C 
artist  to  "improve  "the  likeness  of  a  picture,  and  was  subsequently  confir 
by  an  incident.     One  of  our  then  most  celebrated  photo.  in  New  York 

City  was  executing  three  pastel  cabinet  portraits  of  my  brother  for  me.  When 
the  pastel  artist  had  completed  the  first  he  sent  for  me  to  examine  and  pass  judg- 
ment on  it.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  fell  on  it  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  my  excla- 
mation :  "You  have  lost  the  likeness.  That  is  not  my  brother.  I  took  a  chair 
and  sat  down  before  it  and  requested  him  .0  do  likewise.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  but  complied.  ' '  N.  m  take  your  crayon  and  let  us  see  if  two  heads 
are  not  better  than  one,"  we  said.  We  studied  the  picture  carefully,  but  de- 
spondingly.  It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  we  wished  neither  the  artist  nor 
myself  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  his  labor.  We  turned  our  head  to  speak  to  him 
and  suddenly  turning  it  back  upon  the  picture  we  instantly  caught  the  defect : 
"Take  your  crayon  and  turn  the  right  corner  of  the  mouth  down  we  said. 
"One  touch.  Not  another  stroke,"  we  exclaimed,  and  the  result,  we  have  a  por- 
trait, a  perfect  portrait,  of  onr  deceased  brother  that  we  prize  above  the  most 
costly  diamonds.  This  and  other  similar  instances  prove  conclusively  that  .he- 
most  skillful  artist  cannot  always  preserve  the  resemblance,  though  he  have  the- 
original  photograph  before  him. 

The  Beautiful,  however,  is  what  the  people  want,  and  they  seem  willing  tc 
forgive  any  defects  in  a  picture  as  a  portrait.  This  should  not  induce  negligence, 
in   he  artist  towards  perfection  in  perfect  resemblance,  for  although  the  sitter  ma] 
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be  better  pleased  with  the  artist's  skill  in  producing  an  exquisite  picture,  a  time- 
will  come,  as  in  my  own  case,  when  a  faithful  likeness  would  command  a  far 
higher  price  than  the  beautiful  thing  possessed. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  expect  to  find  some  cavilers  at  such 
ideas,  yet  they  are  self-evident  facts  that  will  present  themselves  to  those  who 
have  lived  as  long  as  we  have  and  experienced  the  same  bereavements. 

In  glancing  along  the  line  we  find  the  practical  photographer  still  mainly 
confined  to  portraiture.  Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  by  him  in  the 
composite.  It  seems  to  us,  in  fact,  that  in  the  days  of  the  daguerreotype  this 
beautiful  branch  of  art  had  more  devotees  than  now,  although  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  are  more  favorable  for  the  display  of  skill  and  taste  than  then 
When  we  think  of  our  Whipple,  our  Black,  our  Barnard,  our  Harrison,  and  our 
Hesler  and  others  of  the  -olden  time"  we  wonder  why  we  find  none  now 
to  carry  their  ideas  in  this  direction  to  perfection.  The  various  processes  of 
photo-engraving,  etc.,  do  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  such  beautiful  pictures 
as  might  be  produced  by  the  camera. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  cheap  pictures,  in  this  age  of  cheapness,   pay  the  best 
always.     The  American  photographer  could  follow  to  advantage  the  method  of 
the    English    print-engravers,   who   publish    their  best    works    by   subscription 
obtaining  a  very  high  price  for  them  on  the  assurance  that  a  limited  number  of 
copies  would  be  printed  and  then  the  plate  destroyed.     In   i860  we  copied  a 
drawing  of  one  ot  our  great  artists  in  two  sizes-one  the  same  size  as  the  original 
drawing,  the  other,  double  its  size  (this  last  was  a  feat  never  before  accomplished 
and  we  have  never  heard  of  its  being  done  since).     We  made  but  twelve  copies 
of  each  on  albumen  paper.     Subsequently  we  sold  the  smaller  size  for  $20  cash 
and  the  larger  for  $25. 

We  give  these  facts  and  suggestions  as  an  introduction  to  what  we  shall  write 
hereafter.  When  we  speak  of  the  men  of  the  past-of  the  "  olden  time"  and 
their  doings,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  give  others  that  may,  by  comparison 
enforce  such  ideas  as  we  may  offer.  We  arc  glad  to  get  back' into  the  realms  0V 
photography,  for  the  advancement  of  which,  in  times  past,  we  spent  a  large  amount 
of  our  earnings,  although  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  almost  total  loss  of  our 
eyesight.  Io  the  veterans  still  living  in  the  delights  of  their  vocation  we  tender 
our  entente  cordtale.  To  the  more  modern  of  mj  reader,,  we  wish  a  life  to  good 
old  age  and  eminence  in  their  profession  (as  photography  is  a  scientific  art  we. 
trunk  we  can  use  the  expression). 

{To  be  continued  A 
»  »  ♦    . 

PRESIDENT  WALKER'S  ADDRESS-SOCIETY  OF  AMATIUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF 

NEW  YORK. 
[Continued,) 
THERE  has  also  been  marked  improvement  in  printing  papers,  and  some  new 
papers  have  been  devised,  possessing  decided  advantages.     One  known  as  the 
chloro-bromide,    has  given  very  pleasing  effects,  and  is  easily  toned  to  any 
desired  color  by  a  solution  sold  with   it.      I   have  seen   the  softest  browns  and 
:pia  tints  produced,  and  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  members 
I  may  here  mention  that  it  has  surprised  me  very  much  that  so  little  work  is 
Qone  with  the  platinotype  process.     There  is  no  print  so  lasting,  nor  so  pleasing 
in  its  tone.  ^         ° 

Having  had  some  experience  in  the  production  of  these  prints,  I  am  glad  to 
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say  that  at  my  suggestion  some  of  our  members,  notably  Dr.  Piffard  Mr.  Mc- 
Kune  and  others,  S?e  taking  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  in  fact  are  daily  busy 
in  working  this  process,  which  is  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  easy  range  of  any 
member's  knowledge  of  such  matters.  The  present  process  consists  in  spread- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  a  well-sized  paper  a  solution  of  iron  and  platinum, 
which  can  be  done  in  a  moderate  light.  When  dried  and  exposed  under  a  nega- 
tive in  the  usual  way,  the  print  is  developed  in  a  hot  solution  of  oxalate  of 
potash.  This  is  the  whole  operation,  and  gives  the  happiest  results.  It  affords 
me  pleasure  to  add  that  Mr.  Willis,  the  inventor,  has  recently  improved ^P?"  *« 
process,  and  combines  the  platinum  with  the  oxalate  solution,  instead  of  «ith  the 
iron  sensitizing  solution  as  heretofore.  I  therefore  urge  upon  members  careful 
study  of  this  process,  and  feel  certain  they  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  in 
the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained.  .,,.,.  ,  ,  „.;„„  k„w<> 

Indeed,  had  I  the  time  to  do  so,  I  would  gladly  give  a  demonstration  before 
you,  but  must  leave  it  to  others  to  follow  the  suggestions  I  have  made.  I  venture 
to  state  that  if  the  amateur  employs  this  process  and  makes  his  own  paper  the 
entire  cost  of  producing  his  prints  will  not  exceed  one-half  the  present  cost  of  bis 

S1'T  cannot  at  this  time  fail  to  call  your  attention  to  our  efforts  to  bring 
into  use  the  metric  system  for  the  weight  and  measurement  of  a 1  photo- 
graphic chemicals.  It  soon  becomes  familiar  to  any  one  and  affords  a  rapid I  and 
exact  means  of  calculating  proportions  I  suggest  that  a  circular  be  sent  to 
every  member,  printed  in  accordance  with  the  formulas  given  by  Dr.  James  H 
Stebbins  in  the  paper  which  he  so  kindly  prepared  and  recently  read [before  he 
members.  It  will  be  found  useful  and  interesting  in  a  high  degree.  It  well 
becomes  this  society,  with  its  large  and  influential  membership,  j°  "n™ f  «« 
reform,  urging  the  adoption  of  this  system  by  all  societies,  and  I  earnestly  trust 
the  matter  will  be  pushed  to  a  successful  issue.  ,  .  ,  v  •  „.„ 

The  sensitometric  numbering  and  method  of  packing  plates  are  subjects 
which  also  occur  to  me  as  worthy  of  marked  attention,  and  one  of  interest  to  us 

'"  As\oltheafirst,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  makers  cannot  unite  on  some 
common  standard  in  this  respect.  As  matters  now  stand  no  one >  knows  jhar the 
sensitometer  numbers  now  indicate  as  stated  on  the  different  brands  of  plates. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  unanimity  on  the  subject.  Some  a ttention 
should  be  given  to  this  matter  in  order  that  all  may  know  approximately  that  the 
basis  of  sensitiveness  is  common  to  all  brands.  j.~.i,_m»,u, 

I  desire  also  to  urge  upon  members  the  making  and  use  of  orthochromauc 
plates,  by  which  great  detail  can  be  obtained  from  colored  objects.  A  red  rose 
looks 'like  a  rose,  and  not  like  a  turnip. 

The  petals  and  inner  surfaces  between  the  exterior  leaves  are  plainly  visible 
in  the  photographic  print.  In  fact  the  orthochromatic  plate  is  extreme  y  sens,, 
tive.and  at  the  same  time  the  object  deeply  impresses  it  with  the  sma  les  details 
and  it  is  therefore  superior  for  landscape  work,  the  foliage  being  so  c  early  sho«n 
in  detail.  A  closet  has  been  specially  set  apart  in  the  dark  room  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  plates,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Ripley  has  presented  to  the  society  a 
drying  box  which  will  also  be  found  there  ready  for  use.  Any  plate  ma;  be  made 
orthochromatic  by  flowing  a  proper  solution  over  its  surface,  letal  for 
which  may  be  obtained  from  members  here.  I  therefore  repeat  that  I  urge  j  ou 
to  patronize  the  facilities  afforded  you  for  this  purpose 

The  work  done  by  this  society  relative  to  the  packing  of  plates,  has  borne 
-ood  fruit.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  mat  marks  have  disappeared ;  but 
ft  will  require  vour  unceasing  vigilance  to  keep  this  so.  Many  of  the i  makers  are 
careless  in  not  cutting  their  plates  square;  that  is,  they  are  cut  on  th :  bias,  and 
so  are  the  source  of  annoyance  and  loss  to  the  users.  Nor  are  they  of  an ^even 
thickness;  some  being  an  eighth,  and  others  in  the  same  box  bemg; a  six  teem ,  of 
an  inch  thick.  All  these  matters  require  your  persistent  efforts  to  «»£*■■« 
will  redound  greatly  to  vour  credit  when  done,  as  it  will  be  if  your  «  ork  is  properl) 


directed. 
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I  must  conclude  this  portion  of  my  address  by  earnestly  entreating  you 
to  avail  yourselves  of  what  has  been  placed  in  these  rooms  for  your  use  and 
comfort.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able,  we  have  constantly  increased  your  outfit 
in  such  directions  as  were  thought  to  be  best  for  your  growth  in  photographic 
knowledge.  Many  have  utilized  these  facilities,  but  we  wish  still  more  would  do 
so.  The  truest  pleasure  is  found  in  experimenting  with  proper  discretion  Try 
new  methods  and  processes;  the  research  will  amply  repay  your  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, the  latter  usually  being  very  small.  You  will  learn  very  little  unless  you 
pursue  this  course,  and  pursuing  you  will  be  within  the  possibilities  of  success 
Should  you  succeed  you  will  gain  your  own  approbation,  and  the  applause  of 
your  brethren  and  the  fraternity  at  large,  which  will  be  no  mean  tribute  to  your 
persistence.  For  your  convenience  a  stock  of  plates  has  been  kept  on  hand 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Roumage.  These  plates  have 
been  sold  to  you  at  cost;  the  object  being  not  to  realize  a  profit,  but  to  accom- 
modate those  needing  them  for  use  at  these  rooms. 

The  plan  arranged  by  our  predecessors  for  printing  has  been  continued  by 
us  during  the  year.  It  has  required  that  length  of  time  to  fully  demonstrate  it  a 
failure.  I  he  loss  entailed  has  been  about  three  hundred  dollars,  and  in  view  of 
this  fact  your  Board  of  Directors  discontinued  the  same.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  great  accommodation  to  the  members,  but  the  details  connected 
with  its  financial  success  were  so  many  that  no  member  of  the  Board  could  o-iVe 
the  matter  the  attention  required,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  employ  any  one 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  There  is  every  probability  that  with  proper  attention 
bestowed  upon  it,  it  could  be  made  to  pay— or  rather  it  would  not  involve  the 
society  in  any  loss.  This  management  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  obtain 
except  at  a  disproportionate  expense. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  year  has  been  the  subject  of  our  deepest  solicitude 
culminating  in  a  determination  that  the  annual  dues  should  be  increased  This 
conclusion  was  not  reached  without  many  misgivings  as  to  its  effects.  It  was 
ielt  that  the  present  membership  would  be  able  and  ready  to  respond  to  any 
reasonable  increase.  Nor  were  we  in  error;  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion has  fixed  the  annual  dues  at  sixteen  dollars,  with  very  little,  if  any,  opposi- 

A  wise  provision  was,  however,  made  to  place  one-fourth  of  receipts  there- 
frorn  in  trust  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  used  only  with  consent  of  the  members. 

I  his  should   aggregate  a  fund  of  about  one  thousand   dollars   per  annum 
which  will  afford  ample  security  for  the  future  financial  prosperity  of  the  society 
It  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  action  of  your  new   Board  of  Directors    but  I 
presume  they  will  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  facilities  for  the  work  and  corn- 
tort  of  members,  some  of  whom  may  think  it  a  necessary  consideration  for  the  in- 
creased dues. 

With  reference  to  the  membership  certificates,  your  present  Board  considered 
their  further  issuance  as  useless  and  unnecessary.  By  the  Constitution  they  were 
limited  to  two  hundred,  and  declared  not  to  be  a  lien  nor  confer  any  proprietary 
rights  to  or  in  the  property  of  the  society.  If  they  were  merely  what  their  face 
showed  them  to  be,  then  the  possession  of  one  was  a  mere  piece  of  "  red  tape  " 
and  of  no  more  value  than  the  receipt  for  dues,  etc.  For  these  reasons,  as  stated 
they  have  by  the  new  Constitution  been  dispensed  with. 

However,  at  the  time  of  their  first  advent,  they  were  instituted  to  secure  a 
loan  or  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  our  rooms.  Now,  so  far  as  this  loan  is  con- 
cerned, it  should  be  held  as  a  moral  debt,  and  as  many  of  these  certificates  as  repre- 
sent that  loan  should  eventually  be  redeemed.  I  think  we  all  stand  pledged  to 
do  this.  By  careful  inquiry  I  have  ascertained  that  not  exceeding  twenty  certifi- 
cates are  held  in  excess  of  one  by  each  holder;  and  that  of  these  twenty  fully  ten 
and  perhaps  more  of  them  would,  on  proper  application  be  turned  into  the  society 
as  a  gili.  ' 

If  this  be  so,  then  only  ten  would  be  outstanding  for  redemption  aggre- 
gating one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  only.  The  matter  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  a  list  of  those  issued  for  the  loan  should  be  prepared  and  placed 
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on  file  for  future  use.  All  those  members  who  were  elected  after  the  date  of 
this  loan  were,  by  the  Constitution,  obliged  to  possess  one  of  these  certificates 
as  a pre-requisite  to  membership.  It  is  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
who  hold  these  loan  certificates,  and  the  number  of  them,  by  making  a  list  of 
those  taken  by  persons  who  were  members  prior  to  that  date. 

But  I  must  hasten  this  already  too  long  address  to  a  close.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  imparted  to  you  any  new  enthusiasm  for  the  society's  welfare.  Nor 
do  I  know  that  you  care  materially  for  my  advice,  nor  for  such  facts  as  I  have 
given  to  you.  Rest  assured,  however,  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  selfish 
motives,  but  offer  the  suggestions  made  with  much  diffidence  to  those  who,  I 
am  conscious,  know  a  deal  more  of  such  matters  than  me.  Kindly  accept  what 
I  have  said  for  what  you  may  deem  it  to  be  worth,  and  consider  with  kindliness 
the  spirit  in  which  my  suggestions  are  made. 

Before  closing,  however,  I  must  make  some  allusion  to  the  different  relations 
which  photography  bears  towards  us  as  individuals.  Of  course  I  can  only  touch 
very  briefly  in  the  directions  mentioned. 

To  the  individual,  photography  opens  a  wide  field  for  thought.  He  is  placed 
in  nearer  communion  with  "nature  and  nature's  God."  His  viler  parts  are 
kept  in  subjection  while  in  contemplation  of  nobler  things.  His  veneration  is 
increased.  What  could  purchase  of  the  amateur  his  pictured  views  of  rivers, 
lakes  and  mountains,  now  dear  to  him  by  association?  Perhaps  rendered 
memorably  holy  to  him  by  some  event  important  to  his  life.  In  fancy  he  again 
wanders  o'er  these  hills,  each  path  hallowed,  perhaps,  by  some  love  token, 
or  an  exchange  of  vows.  How  dear,  then,  is  this  picture  to  his  heart!  Can 
any  one  deny  that  all  this  goes  to  form  character,  and  that  as  individuals  we 
should  grow  in  mental  and  moral  strength  by  very  force  of  our  surroundings? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  safety-valves  of  the  community, 
whose  inclinations  might,  and  often  do  under  surrounding  influences,  lead  them 
into  other  channels  less  refining,  and  perhaps  into  dissipation  and  crime.  I  ho- 
lography is  a  pleasant  relaxation  and  security  against  hurtful  indulgences.  It 
exalts  and  refines  the  mind,  and  keeps  at  a  distance  selfish  principles  and  con- 
duct.    This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  common  experiences  and  observation 

of  men.  . 

Of  course  these  reflections  are  not  addressed  to  those  persons  whose  sordid 
natures  make  them  so  blind  that  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
intellectual  and  material. 

They  would  measure  poetrv  bv  the  yard,  and  buy  statuary  by  the  ton. 

Of  course  the  amateur  has  in  his  time  been  the  subject  of  some  ridicule.  He 
has  been  called  a  "crank."  I  remember  very  well  the  time  when  a  man  who 
wore  a  mustache  was  called  a  "crank,"  a  gambler,  a  thief.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  character. 

Every  period  of  time  has  its  "hobbies"  and  its  prejudices,  and  a  man  may 
be  sensible,  ridiculous  or  a  crank  as  fashion  decrees.      But  enough  of  this. 

Mr  J.  Ward  Stimson  recently  said,  in  an  address  before  us,  photography  is 
but  one  of  the  expressions  of  art,  and  is  affected  by  the  moral,  "  physical  and  in- 
tellectual conditions  of  the  observer."  I  believe  that  healthful  study  of  beauty, 
in  whatever  form,  brings  into  use  exact  principles  of  composition;  yet  they  are 
capable  of  great  expansion  under  the  influence  of  individual  temperament. 

What  we  see  under  agreeable  conditions  is  pictured  to  us  in  pleasant  forms 
and   reflected   in  our  conduct  and   work.     To   a   dyspeptic,    all   the  world    is 

Art  then  is  deeply  under  the  influence  of  physical  conditions  of  observation. 
Photography,  if  not  art,  is  so  closely  allied  to  it,  that  it  relies  upon  the  healthy 
perceptiveness  and  habits  of  the  composer.  It  is  this  relation  which  bears  directly 
and  immediately  upon  vour  work.  No  man  can  compose  who  has  not  culti- 
vated the  soul  of  a  composer.  To  make  or  appreciate  music  requires  a  tuneful 
ear.     To  make  a  good  picture  requires   a  trained   eye  and  mind,  with  proper 

'mi  nTay  now  mention  a  single  instance  as  to  how  photography  enters  into  alt 
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phases  of  our  individuality,  and  almost  forms  a  part  of  our  daily  business 
Take  its  uses  in  astronomy,  where  so  much  service  has  been  rendered  by  it  in 
the  search  for  heavenly  bodies,  to  map  out  the  heavens,  to  record  important 
astronomical  events  and  for  similar  purposes.     In  1 88  z  photography  revea  ed 
with  an  ordinary  lens,  a  galaxy  of  stars  never  known  before,  and  seen  for  the 
first  time  through  the  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  that  year.     Its  research  went  be 
yond  the  comet,  and  in  the  background  the  sensitive  plate  found  and  brought  to 
view  these  new  stars,  astonishing  the  whole  scientific  world.     Since  that  time 
most  celestial  charts  have  been  prepared  by  the  aid  of  photography,  by  whfch 
they  are  made  accurate  in  the  highest  degree.     It  is  said  that  at  the  Paris  obseiva- 
tory,  where  one  hundred  and  seventy  stars  only  had  been  known  to  exist  previ- 
ously in  the  constellation    "Cygnus,"  photography  disclosed   five  thousand   or 
more.     When  the  great  Lick  observatory  is  in  working  order,  with  its  monstrous 
telescope  in  position   we  may  look  for  great  results.     It  is  beyond  our  power  to 
conceive  what  a  revelation  will  be  made  through  it  by  the  aid  of  photograph 
before        W°  br°Ught  '°  light'  far  exceedinS  a11  tnat  ^s  gone 

Thus  photography  enters  into  all  the  pursuits  of  our  daily  life,  and  is  benefi- 
But  I  cannot  pursue  these  interesting  topics  any  longer,  time  will  not  permit 


me  to  do  so. 


It  only  therefore  remains  for  me  to  thank  you,  members,  officers  and  all  for 
the  great  kindness  you  have  shown  towards  me  during  my  term  of  office  No 
man  could  be  more  deeply  sensible  of  this.  In  response  to  that  kindliness  '  I 
have  gladly  given  the  society  a  vast  deal  of  my  time,  and  such  abilities  as  I  possess 
The  honor  of  having  presided  over  such  a  body  will  always  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  me,  and  I  retire  filled  with  a  lasting  sense  of  my  obligations  to  all  of  you  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  give  to  my  successor  the  same  earnest  support  you  have 
given  to  me.     Without  it  he  will    make  an  utter  failure,  but  with  it  he  will  lead 

KV2  "i6  gFCThu  and  Pr,osPerit>-  To  hi™  I  confide  your  interests,  trust- 
ing that  he  will  guard  them  with  a  jealous  eye.  If  he  be  courteous,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  he  wil  be,  conciliatory  and  conservative,  as  he  should  be,  I  am  certain  he 
will  meet  with  deserved  success  in  the  conduct  of  your  affairs.  Do  not  hamper 
him  with  unjust  and  petty  criticisms  ;  be  lenient,  and  considerate,  remembering 
that  in  so  large  a  membership  there  is  apt  to  be  many  adverse  opinions  which 
sometimes  clash  and  destroy  that  harmony  which  should  prevail.  Be  his  friend 
rather  than  his  critic,  and  you  will  merit  his  love  and  gratitude 

I  must  not  forget  to  pay  some  tribute  of  respect  to  those  members  who  have 
passed  away  during  the  year.  Death  has  dealt  lightly  with  us,  if  the  loss  of  only 
one  or  possibly  two  of  our  members  may  be  so  considered.  Still,  how  heavy  is 
death  s  hand  to  the  individual  and  the  family.  } 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  a  much  respected'  member  of  this  society,  and  one  of 
friends10^   dlSUngUlshed    citizens>  seemly  died   regretted    by  a  wide  circle  of 

Mr.  J-  Smith  Lee  another  member,  sailed  from  this  port  on  the  the  twelfth  of 
ast  month  on   board  of  the  yacht ."Cythera,"  and  has  not  been  heard   from 
since.     It  is  feared  that  he  perished   during   the   recent  gales   and  that  we  shall 
never  see  him  more. 

These  thoughts  are  indeed  saddening  and  admonish  us  to  be  ready  for  the 
inevitable  hour  which  comes  alike  to  king  and  peasant,  and  being  ready 

"  \n  iHaCli  °Ur  ?°T  Hke  T  who  wraps  thc  draPer7  of  his  «""*  about  him 
And  hes  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

am  Kd  n°W>L  t00' l  muSt  pa?  from  y°u>  temPorarily.  I  hope,  for  in  a  few  days  I 
sha    be  on  the  sea  with  my  family,  bound  to  the  eastward  for  a  needed  rest.      I 
shall  find  it  hard  to  sever  my  very  happy  relations  with  you,  who  have  all  seemed 
<   as  so  many  personal  friends. 
May  peace  be  with  you,  and  God  spare  us  all  to  meet  again 
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LANTERN  EXHIBITION-SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

April  25,  1888. 

"  A  trip  through  Switzerland,' explained  by  Professor  D.  L.  Elmendorf,  of 
the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  was  the  subject  of  the  lantern  entertain- 
ment given  before  the  society  on  the  evening  of  April  25th,  under  the  management 
of  the  new  Lantern  Slide  Committee  and  it  proved  to  be  very  enjoyable  to  the 
crowded  audience  which  filled  the  limited  area  of  the  society's  meeting  room 

Leaving  New  York  for  Havre  we  see  an  excellent  view  of  the  friends  of  the 
passengers  on  the  dock  shaking  their  handkerchiefs  and  -good-byes.  I  his 
was  explained  as  a  most  difficult  picture  since  it  was  taken  directly  against  the 
sunlight.  Some  pictures  on  board  the  steamer,  including  the  lady  who  held  a 
book  before  her  face,  but  who  lowered  it  to  hear  the  good  story  the  Professor  was 
telling  the  captain,  when  she  was  subsequently  unconsciously  caught  in  the  picture 
which  also  includes  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  genial  captain  and  a  view  of  the 
officers  on  deck  taking  their  daily  observations,  next  followed,  and  were  all  ex- 
cellent. One  or  two  views  of  ships  in  full  sail  in  mid-ocean  and  a  deserted 
wreck  were  much  admired. 

\rrivin-  at  Havre  we  see  the  splendid  docks  and  harbor,  with  the  light- 
houses alsS  the  peculiar  construction  of  lines  of  piling  projecting  into  the  sea  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves.  With  one  or  two  views  in  Rouen  the  journey  was 
continued  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  Geneva,  here  the  special  kind  of  boats 
used  were  exhibited,  the  churches  and  the  architecture.  A  trip  around  the  lake 
was  made  and  included  some  magnificent  view.,.  Professor  hlmendorf  considered 
it  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world.  m 

From  the  lake  the  Rhone  Valley  was  followed,  and  included  interesting 
Mimpses  of  Swiss  life  :  we  saw  pictures  of  the  best  ladies  in  town,  wearing  odd- 
looking  beaver  hats,  a  group  of  Swiss  guides  having  their  favorite  long  pipe  m 
their  mouths,  and  a  group  of  Swiss  children  caught  when  they  did  not  know 
it  Ascending  the  valley  the  noted  Rhone  glacier  is  reached.  Here  we  observe 
the  little  stream  of  water  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  mammoth  glacier  which 
forms  the  constant  supply  to  the  River  Rhone.  j •«•„,«„» 

Excellent  views  of  the  ascent  of  the  glacier  and  from  the  top  of  it  in  different 
directions  next  followed.  , 

The  treacherous  nature  of  the  snow  in  covering  up  great  crevasses  hrougr* 
which  ffuides  sometimes  fell  to  their  death  was  explained,  and  in  descending  the 
glacier  on  a  sort  of  toboggan  slide,  the  speed  attained  was  stated  to  be  something 
terrific.      A  view   showing  the   party  ready  to  start   on  the   downward  trip  was 

capitallv  done.  ,  .     c     •-*   f« 

Then  followed- views  along  the  Furca  Pass  to  Andermatt;  here  the  St  Goth- 
ard  Pass  was  reached  and  views  showing  the  entrance  to  the  great  tunnel  were 
exhibited.  Passing  through  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,,  we  come  to  Altdorf,  near 
Lake  Luzerne,  the  place  where  William  Tell  is  said  to  have  shot  the  famous 
apple:  splendid  pictures  of  the  tower  and  of  Tell's  statue  were  shown 

Proceeding  from  Altdorf,  we  pass  through  Klausen  Pass  to  Linthal,  thence 
over  into  Tyrol,  Austria,  a  perfect  heaven  for  the  camera,  as  the  professor 
expresses  it;  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  churches  and  curious  people,  all  form  a 
great  variety  for  the  amateur  to  select  from.  Here  we  go  through  wonderful 
ranges  of  mountains,  passing  up  the  Kauserthal  to  the  Oetzthal  Range,  over  the 
Gepatch,  Kesselwand  and  Hinterer's  glaciers  into  Sterzing. 

Proceeding  thence  by  train  to  Salzburg,  we  catch  pretty  views  on  the  way 
and  take  a  walk  to  Konigs  See.  Passing  by  Munich,  we  go  at  once  to  Lmdau 
on  Lake  Constance.  Here  we  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  steamer  leaving  the 
town  The  Austrian  Custom  House  officials,  Professor  Elmendorf  said,  were 
the  most  stupid  blockheads  he  had  come  across.  They  insisted  on  opening 
everything,  but  when  told  that  it  was  nothing  but  glass  they  accepted  the  state- 
ment: so  sensitive  plates  in  that  country  are  considered  as  so  much  glass,  which 
must  be  weighed  and  paid  for  at  so  much  per  pound.  He  wished  there  might 
be  some  dvnamite  box  go  off  among  them  some  time,  that  they  might  be  scared. 
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In  Germany,  and  France  and  Switzerland  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  you  were 
an  amateur  photographer  to  successfully  get  along. 

Crossing  Lake  Constance  by  boat,  we  take  the  train  to  Zurich  on  Lake 
Zurich,  and  a  city  noted  for  its  fine  buildings,  splendid  architecture  and  beauti- 
ful surroundings  A  fine  view  of  the  Grossmunster  or  principal  cathedral  was 
shown,  also  of  the  front  of  the  main  railroad  station,  of  the  first-class  passenger 
coaches  and  locomotives.  The  superintendent  sent  for  a  new  locomotive  tW 
miles  away  to  come  up  and  be  photographed.  The  trains  travel  through  a  city 
and  suburbs  at  snail  pace.  Should  any  one  jump  on,  they  stand  a  chance  of 
being  arrested  and  fined. 

A  peculiar  view  was  taken  from  the  rear  end  of  a  train  looking  forward  as  it 
was  going  around  a  curve.      The  average  speed  is  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 

-brom  Zurich  we  pass  on  to  Zug,  on  Lake  Zug,  where  Professor  Elmendorf 
arrived  just  after  the  terrible  avalanche  of  1887,  which  carried  down  buildin-s 
and  people  into  the  lake  in  a  second,  killing  many  hundreds.  His  splendid 
views  of  the  debris  and  results  of  the  disaster  told  of  the  appalling  effect  it  must 
have  had.  He  related  one  or  two  pathetic  incidents  about  it.  Unfortunately 
his  exposures  on  the  famous  Rigi  Mountains  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  were 
spoiled.      But  other  glimpses  of  the  fine  scenery  around  the  lake  were  shown 

Going  now  to  Lake  Luzerne  and  Luzerne  we  reach  a  most  magnificent  coun- 
try, abounding  in  beautiful  scenery  and  fine  hotels.  Several  views  of  the  noted 
Lion  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock  were  shown.  Views  of  the  Swiss  post  office 
cart  were  also  exhibited,  and  the  fact  that  they  will  carry  a  trunk  around  by  post 
packed  with  crockery,  which  is  never  broken,  was  explained.  It  was  far  more 
perfect  than  anything  in  America  ;  you  simply  put  a  postage  stamp  on  the  trunk 
and  it  would  go  early  and  safely  to  the  desired  destination 

From  Luzerne  the  trip  ended  at  Berne;  here  was  shown  a  superb  panoramic 
view  of  the  whole  city  taken  from  one  of  the  surrounding  peaks.  Excellent 
views  of  the  famous  peaks  over  twelve  thousand  feet  high  near  the  city,  such  as 
the  Jungfrau,  Schreckhorn  and  Wetterhorn  were  shown,  also  a  view  of  the  cel- 
ebrated High  Clock  Tower  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  has  a  pro- 
cession of  bears  come  out  and  move  around  it  when  it  strikes  the  hour  There 
were  also  pretty  views  of  some  of  the  avenues  and  the  fine  hotels.  The  view  of  the 
great  Nydeck  Bridge  entering  Berne  and  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Switzerland 
was  very  fine  and  loudly  applauded.  The  last  slide  shown  was  colored  with 
twenty-seven  different  colors;  it  represented  a  picture  of  a  Roman  tower  near 
±Serne,  looking  against  a  setting  sun.  The  effect  on  the  screen  was  charming  and 
it  formed  a  good  ending  for  such  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment 

In  speaking  of  the  trip  (after  the  story  was  told  and  the  lights  turned  up) 
1  rofessor  Elmendorf  remarked  in  reply  to  questions  that  he  had  three  gross  of  4  x  5 
plates  made  for  him  specially  by  the  Stanley  Company,  and  out  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four  shots  he  made,  he  secured  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  good 
negatives  and  slides.  He  did  not  develop  any  of  the  plates  until  he  returned 
home,  and  then  he  used  the  Cooper  soda  and  pyro  developer,  using  twice  the 
amount  of  pyro,  which  is  usually  advised,  since  for  slide  negatives  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  development  along  pretty  well  to  get  density  and  contrast  in  the 
nigh  lights  and  depth  and  density  in  the  shadows.  He  developed  two  at  a  time 
in  one  tray.  All  of  the  slides  were  made  by  contact  on  Carbutt's  lantern  slide 
plates,  the  time  of  exposure  being  from  one  to  three  seconds,  about  a  foot  away 
rom  an  ordinary  gas  flame,  and  were  developed  six  or  eight  at  a  time  in  the 
hydroquinone  developer  as  advised  by  Dr.  Piffard,  usingit  at  its  full  strength  and 
taking  -  cut  each  plate  as  it  appeared  to  have  enough  density.  If  the  plate  was 
over-exposed,  the  picture  would  have  a  brown  black  color;  if  properly  timed 
It  would  be  more  black.  The  developer  was  much  better  than  the  ferrous  ox- 
alate for  this  purpose. 

The  following  is  the  formula: 


Hydroquinone 

si  1 1 1 1 . 1 . ;  1 An  J 


Water 

1  ounce. 
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Soda  Solution. 


Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) 3°  grains. 

Water »  ounce' 

To  form  the  developer,  mix  equal  parts  of  each  and  after  using  return  to  the 
bottle  to  use  over  again.  . 

Professor  Elmendorf  advised  adding  also  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  which  would  correct  over-exposures.  He  carried  a  light 
4  x  5  Novelette  camera,  seldom  using  a  tripod,  and  used  a  battery  of  for  or  five 
different  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  for  distant,  and  near  views.  He  believed 
in  short  exposures  for  interiors. 

The  slides  were  colored  by  aniline  dye  colors  and  he  generally  combined  two 
complimentary  colors,  one  film  over  the  other,  to  obtain  a  particular  color.  The 
careful  and  perfect  way  in  which  the  slides  had  been  colored  attracted  consider- 
able notice  and  showed  that  the  Professor  was  an  adept  at  it.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  Professor  for  the  entertainment.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
society  has  such  a  thoroughly  good  exhibition  which  it  may  be  said  was  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  new  Lantern  Slide  Committee. 

President  Canfield  announced  before  the  exhibition  commenced,  that  the 
society's  lantern  would  be  used  and  that  the  Lantern  Slide  Committee  whom 
he  had  had  appointed,  consisted  of  the  following  members:  F.  C.  Beach  Chair- 
man; Charles  Simpson,  Walter  A.  Singer,  Clarence  S.  McKune,  George  Marshall 

Allen  and  George  Boynton.  _*„.„•— 

Professor  Elmendorf,  explained  the  pictures  in  an  easy  off-hand  entertaining 
way  Mr  Beach  and  Mr.  Singer  operated  the  lantern  satisfactorily  and  were  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Simpson.     A  few  miuutes  after  ten  the  exhibition  terminated. 

THE  THEORETICAL  ASPECT  OF  ORTHO-CHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

l;V    (ATTAIN  w.    DE  W.    ABNST. 

[Read  before  Camera  Club  Conference.]* 

( Continued. ) 

I  have  thus  cleared  the  ground  to  some  extent  for  what  I  propose  to  say 
on  the  theory  of  the  subject.  The  experiments  which  I  shall  describe  to-day 
will  be  confined  to  two  typical  dyes,  eiythrosin  and  cyanin  The  one  combines 
readily  with  silver  nitrate,  and  the  other  combines  very  feebly  if  at  all  with  that 
same  salt.  It  has  been  stated  recently  by  Dr.  Vogel  that  he  considers  dyes  are 
optical  sensitizers,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  "a  ray  absorbed  by  certain  dyes  in 
the  presence  of  silver  salts  acts  more  vigorously  on  this  salt  than  non-absorbed 
rays  "  My  reading  of  this  was  that  the  ray  if  not  absorbed  would  do  less  work 
than  the  same  ray  which  was  absorbed  by  the  dye.  Now  on  turning  over  this 
sentence  once  again,  I  see  it  may  mean  that  the  ray  absorbed  by  dye  acts  more 
vigorously  on  the  silver  salt  than  other  rays  which  are  not  absorbed  by  it.  It  this 
is°his  meaning  I  tender  my  apology  to  him  for  an  unintentional  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  I  agree  with  him  in  this  sense. 

I  will  commence  by  describing  my  experiments  with  cyanine.  Cyanine  is  a 
most  unstable  compound.  In  solution,  in  will  bleach  in  daylight,  and  even  in 
the  dark  the  color  will  be  discharged  by  almost  imperceptible  emanations  It  a 
plate  be  coated  with  collodion  containing  it,  together  with  a  soluble  haloid  salt, 
and  be  immersed  in  the  silver  bath,  and  exposed,  on  applying  the  ordinary  wet 
plate  developer  to  it  we  get  a  general  fog  over  the  plate.  Even  when  using  a 
dry  plate,  and  developing  with  the  organic  salts  of  iron,  fog  is  very  often  induced. 
So  too  it  is  found  that  a  gelatine  plate,  if  dyed  with  cyanine,  will  not  keep  long; 
fo*  is  induced.  The  fog  means  that,  even  in  the  dark,  the  dye  unaltered  by 
light  has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  an  initial  reduction  of  the  silver  salt ;  much 
more  may  it  be  supposed  that  the  dye  when  altered  by  light  will  do  the  same 
thing. . 

*  This  was  unintentionally  omitted  in  our  last  issue. 
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.  a  !\  fePeated  an  old  experiment  of  mine,  which  was  to  tint  a  plain  col- 
lodion film  with  cyanine  blue,  and  to  expose  it  in  the  spectrum,  and  then  in  the 
dark  room  to  coat  it  with  collodio-bromide  emulsion  and  to  apply  the  developer 
The  plate  had  bleached  in  the  orange  of  the  spectrum,  and  on  applying  the  de- 
veloper an  image  appeared,  or  rather  silver  was  deposited  where  the  light  had 
acted  on  the  dye.  In  this  case  the  emulsion  had  an  excess  of  bromide  that  was 
well  washed  out.  From  this  it  appeared  that  since  the  silver  salt  had  nev-r  seen 
light,  a  reducing  action  was  caused  by  its  subsequent  contact  with  the  bleached 
<iye. 

I   next  prepared   collodio-chloride   emulsions,  one  with   an   excess  of  silver 
nitrate,  and  another  with  an  excess  of  calcium-chloride.     Plates  coated  with  both 
of  these  were  exposed  in  the  spectrum  so  as  to  print,  a  wideish  slit  being  used  in 
the  spectroscope.     As  the  results  in  this   case  were  identical  (except  that  the 
printing  was  rather  more  rapid  with  the  former  emulsion  than  with  the  latter)    I 
may  give  one  description  for  both.     The  plates  showed  in  the  violet  of  the  spec- 
trum the  usual  purple  tint  of  the  reduced  chloride,  the  color  being  much  fainter 
in  the  blue      In  the  green  was  no  action  whatever  ;  whilst  in  the  orange  we  had 
a  distinct  bleaching.    -Now,  if  the  silver  salt  in  contact  with  the  cyanine  were 
reduced  in  the  same  way  in  the  orange  that  it  is  in  the  violet,  there  should  have 
fceen  besides  a  bleaching  a  darkening,  but  this  was   not  the  case  ;  the  chloride 
was  apparently  free  from  any  sign  of  reduction.      Similar  plates  were  exposed  for 
a  shorter  time   to  the  spectrum  and  developed  with  ferrous  citro-oxalate  devel- 
oper, with  the  result  that  in  the  case  of  the  emulsion  in  which  the  silver  nitrate 
was  in  slight  excess,  the  orange  band  developed  as  strongly  as  the  violet ;  whilst 
with  that  in  which  the  soluble  chloride  was  in  slight  excess,  the  band  developed 
in  the  orange  was  less  intense  than  that  in  the  violet.      Now,  on  comparing   the 
printing  action  with  the  developing  action,  the  deduction  that  is  to  be  drawn  is 
that  the  action  of  the  orange  light  was  principally  on  the  dye,  and  not  on  the 
silver  salt,  only  the  small  portion  in  contact  with  the  silver  acting  as  a  developer 
and  that  the  nucleus  was  of  a  stonger  type  than  that  of  the  mere  chloride,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  it  were  metallic  silver  that  was  formed. 

Taking  a  gelatine  chloride  film  and  dying  it  with  neutral  cyanine  blue  the 
printing  action  was  likewise  observed.  In  this  case  the  sensitiveness  of  the  chlo- 
ride extends  further  in  the  spectrum  towards  the  yellow  from  the  blue  end  than 
when  collodion  is  used,  but  the  identical   result  was  obtained  as  before      The 

SIS ?kTi  bleacl!eC!.  T  ,the  oran-c«  wi*  a   very  slight  darkening,  and  in  the 
-violet,  the  blue    and  slightly  in  the  green  the  chloride  was  darkened.      On  devel- 
oping a  plate  of  the  same  kind,  with  a  less  exposure,  the  orange  band  developed 
up  with  nearly  the  same  intensity  as  the  violet.      The  same  argument  applies  in 
this  case  as  with  the  collodion  films.      Now,    to   make  matters  still  more  certain 
a  new  experiment  was  tried,  and  one  which  proved  highly  suggestive.     A  chlol 
ride  gelatine  plate  was  coated  with   plain   collodion,  which  had    been   slightly 
tinted  with  cyanine  blue  and  was  then  dried.    The  plate  was  given  a  brief  expos- 
of!l™l   ^  S]S£CtlT  an,d  d(:veloPed  after  softening   the  collodion  film  by  means 
-ot  alcohol.     The  plate  developed  up  with  a  band  in  the  orange  very  fairly  strong 
1  he  cyanine  was  in  this  case  only  in  close  contact  with  the  gelatine  surface.     Next 
wf-m   Y,P        WaS  PrePared>  and  after  exposure  and  before  development,  the  col- 
lodion film  was  removed  after  thorough  softening.      The    plate  was    then    devel- 
oped   with  the  result  that  there  was  a  marked  band   of  reduction  in  the  orange 
»ough  not  quite  so  strong  ;  hence  the  removal  of  the  film  resulted  in  the  partial 
removal  of  the  cause  ol  reduction.    When  ammonia  was  present  with  the  cyanine 
the  band  appeared  strongly.      In  these  last  experiments  it  was  endeavored  to  re- 
mnveal    trace  of  the  film  containing  the  cyanine,  which  was  a  difficult  matter  in 
a     miv-liglued  room,  and  many  failures  occurred.     The  reduced  cyanine  in  the 
Wm  thus  acted  to  form  a  nucleus  of  reduced  silver  for  development 
m'tl    rll,7  v?rnish  was  dred  wi^  cyanine,  and  a  gelatino-chloride  plate  coated 
With  it    with  the  result  that  after  exposure  in  the  spectrum  the  same  action  was 
maniles  ed  ;  on  a  complete  removal  of  the  varnish  from  a  similar  film,  and  after 
*  careful  washing  of  the  plate  the  orange  band  was  visible.     It  was  evident   that 
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it  was  the  last  trace  of  the  dye  in  surface  contact  with  the  sensitive  salt  which  was 
productive  of  the  orthochromatic  effect. 
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A   Dlate  was   next   coated  with   collodio-bromide  emulsion  which  had  been 
dyed  lh  cy^ne,  and  after  exposure  it  was  developed,  after  softening  the  colic 
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dion  film  well  m  alcohol.  On  removal  of  the  collodion  film  on  which  the  oran-e 
band  appeared  the  image  of  the  violet  and  orange  band  was  strongly  shown  on 
the  gelatine  plate  A  similar  plate  was  exposed  and  the  collodion  film  fi™ 
removed;  on  development  it  was  found  that  the  orange  band  was  rather  weaker 
on  the  gelatine  film  than  with  the  first  plate. 

co^tT^thrT^V^A  a\follows:  A  gelatino-chloride  plate  was  taken, 
coated  with  collodion,  dyed  with  cyamne,  and  exposed.  The  color  of  the  dye 
was  then  removed  by  immersion   in   an   alcoholic  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 

MC  TT ^nt  S\°Wed  that  Whilst  the  ima&e  in  the  blue  and  violet  was  develop! 
able,  the  band  in  the  orange  refused  to  show  any  trace  of  existence.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  removal  of  reduced  silver  salt   as  well.     The  sulphurous 

ITl^hli  TTfY  Tf  uhG  SUurfaCC  Partides  firSt  Next  a  gelatino-chloride 
plate  which  had  been  dyed  throughout  with  cyanine  was  immersed  in  suphurous 
acid  alter  exposure  in  the  spectrum.  The  band  in  the  orange  did  in  this  case 
appear,  but  more  feebly.  It  was  found  that  the  dye  was  not  discharged  com- 
pletely,     l  nese  experiments  have  to  be  repeated,  however. 

So  far    then,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  dye  itself  is  reduced,  and 
acts  as  what  we  may  call  a  developer  of  the  silver  salt 

chloride^!™  TJQA  '"J"3'1106'  h^eT'  WhiGh  mUSt  be  *iven-  ^  a  collodio- 
filJ  u  a  bedyed,  exposed  in  the  spectrum,  then,  before  development,  be 
fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  and  afterwards  be  either  coated  with  a  collodion  emul- 
sion, and  a  developer  be  then  applied,  or  if  nitrate  of  silver  and  acidified  pvro- 
galhc  acid  be  at  once  used,  we  have  a  development  in  the  orange  as  well  as  in 
rvlol.e  ana  blue- .  Now  in  this  case  no  bleaching  action  was  manifest  in  the 
blue,  whilst  in  my  original  experiment  it  was;  for  if  the  bleaching  was  not  visible 
there  was  no  effect  in  the  orange.  This  would  point  to  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
si  ver  salt  as  well  as  in  the  cyanin,  and  the  reason  why  the  cyanin  dye,  when  first 
bleached  and  then  coated  with  emulsion,  on  development  gave  an  image,  would 
be  due  to  the  quantity  of  reducing  matter  which  came  in  contact  with  the  fresh 
emulsion* 

The  action  thus  traced  is  analogous  to  that  which  I  remarked  in  a  very  old 
experiment  made  some  years  ago.  Whether  I  published  it  or  not  I  do  not  now 
rr!eri  f  !t  1SihlS'  If  ?  Sensitive  chloride  ^  other  plate  be  flowed  over  with 
nvn »J I Iat^and  exposed  in  the  spectrum,  then  on  development  with  ferrous 
Qh*e  1S  a  di?uerent  spectrum  produced  to  that  developed  when  the  ferric 
arttn   ;«   1  i  isan  mcreased  action  in  the  green-blue  and  a  diminished 

whin Mn  a  et  t0  Wh,1Ch  the  Chl0ride  is  normally  ver7  kr  more  sensitive 
when  exposed  in  the  usual  manner.     The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple 

iatp/r  ?  \e  u  SenS;dve  ^^eg^en-blue,  and  is  there  reduced  to  the  ferrous 
state   which  partially  reduces  the  salt  in  contact  with  it.      In  the  extreme  violet 

he  »hcLTr?l?e  1S  CSS  aTd  uP°n>-  ,and  wh*  is  not  acted  upon  tends  to  destroy 
nenrV,!  I  g  P  f  aCv  ?°5  whlch. ^S  {heTe  taken  Place'  If  the  ferric  oxalate  were 
exact  L    7^    !  thrG  udest,ructl°n  of  the  image,  we  should   in   this  case  have  an 

soec  rn°  "h6^  °  Vh' u  d>'e'  the  °nl>'  differer*e  being  in  the  locality  of  the 
spectrum  absorption  of  the  two. 

(To  be  continued.) 

TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FRATERNITY. 
The  time  for  the  meeting  of  our  association  is  drawing  near.     We  hope  and 
expect  to  have  a  large  attendance,  and  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  our  associa- 
tion. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  committee,  Messrs.  Carlisle  and  Potter   are 
nearly  perfect. 

We  shall  have  a  number  of  short  practical  papers  read,  and  interesting  discus- 

PW13  thereon.     Let  us  make  it  a  school  as  well  as  an  exhibition  of  photography. 

1  he  rules  adopted   by  the  Executive  Committee   in   relation  to  medals  and 
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judges  to  award  the  same,  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  associa- 
tion.    Under  them  they  believe  that  merit  will  win. 

The  special  prize  (the  Blair  cup),  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  photograph 
illustrating  "Hiawatha,"  should,  and  doubtless  will,  bring  out  a  great  amount  of 
the  talent  in  our  profession,  and  the  result  will  be  worth  the  journey  to  see. 

The  proposition  for  a  mutual  benefit  department  in  our  association  will  be 
-brought  before  the  Convention  by  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  As  their  report  has  been  published  in  the  journals  so  that  all  have 
Tead  it,  they  hope  the  members  will  come  prepared  to  adopt,  amend  or  reject  it 
intelligently.  Some  feature  of  the  kind  would  doubtless  be  a  benefit  to  the 
association  as  well  as  to  the  members  individually. 

Our  meeting  will  be  held  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  cities  on  the  continent. 
•'She  is  young  it  is  true— younger  than  our  young  art— but  she  is  as  hospitable  and 
large-hearted  as  her  river  and  prairies.  She  will  greet  you  with  the  music  of  her 
water-falls,  the  soprano  of  Minnehaha  and  the  bass  of  St.  Anthony. 

"  With  his  moccasins  of  magic, 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured: 
Yet  the  way  seemed  long  before  him, 
And  he  jouneyed  without  resting, 
Till  he  heard  the  cataract's  laughter, 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  through  the  silence  : 
1  Pleasant  is  the  sound  he  murmured, 
'  Pleasant  i>  the  voice  that  calls  me!'  " 

E.  Decker, 

ideni  P.  A.  of  A. 

»  ♦  -* 

OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  illustration  that  we  give  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  a  novelty  as  a 

frontispiece  of  the  Bulletin.  As  a  picture  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Falk's  best  efforts,  and 

Ave  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  negative.     As  a  specimen  of 

the  latest  development  of  photographic  art,  it  is  extremely  interesting.      It  is 

printed  on  Anthony's  Reliable   Bromide  Paper  using  the  heavy  smooth  grade. 

"The  pictures  were  made  by  kerosene  light  with  an  exposure  of  three  seconds, 

•  and  at  the  rate  of  400  an  hour  from  a  single  negative  without  any  special  effort, 

the  work  being  done  by  the  Brooklyn  Photo-Enlarging  Company,  A.  A.  Knox, 

-Manager. 

♦-♦  -♦ ■ 

Had  Been  There  Himself.— Omaha  Man— I  sent  you  a  communication 
yesterday  stating  that  I  had  sent  a  ham  to  the  starving  family  referred  to  in  your 
•columns  ? 

Editor — Yes,  1  ordered  it  printed. 

Omaha  Man— It  came  out  in  the  paper  that  I  had  stolen  a  ham  from  that 
starving  familv  and  was  sorry  for  it. 

Editor— My  gracious  !  It  was  a  typographical  error,  of  course.  I  sincerel; 
£iope  you  will  believe  me.     Don't  shoot. 

Omaha  Man— I  was  only  reaching  for  my  pocket  handkerchief,  sir,  tc 
wipe  the  tears  of  sympathy  from  mv  eyes.  1  know  how  you  feel  about  it.  I  die 
not  mind  it.  1  only  called  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  blunder  so  it  wouk 
he  corrected. 

Editor — You  did  not  mind  such  a  horrible  error  as  that  ? 

Omaha  Man— Oh,  no.  I'm  used  to  such  things.  I  used  to  be  an  editor 
anvself. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis 
Camera  Club,  April  17th,  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Bain,  with  sixteen  members 
present. 

The  minutes  of  April  3,  1888,  were  read, 
and  approved  of  as  read.  The  Secretary  re- 
ported that,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wilcox's 
motion  of  April  3,  1888,  he  had  ascertained 
the  cost  of  renting  a  post-office  box  for  the  use 
of  the  club  would  be  58  a  year.  lie  recom- 
mended that  no  further  action  be  taken  by  the 
club,  which  was  approved. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  cost  of  printing  three  hundred 
copies  of  the  annual  reports,  etc.,  would  be 
about  $24.  Deeming  this  too  large,  by  the 
advice  of  the  President,  he  had  deferred  the 
printing  until  the  matter  could  be  laid  before 
the  club. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Butler,  the  resolution, 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  April  3,  1888,  order- 
ing  the  printing  Qf  the  annual  report,  was  re- 
considered. Some  discussion  followed,  but  no 
further  action  was  taken. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  the  Chicago 


Lantern  Slide  Club  and  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety, of  Philadelphia,  announcing  their  ap- 
proval  of  the  Constitution  of  the  American- 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  with  a  few  sug- 
gested changes. 

The  paper  of  the  meeting  was  read  by  Mr. 
Butler,  the   subject   being  "The  Platinotype- 
Process."      Materials    for    the    demonstation, 
which    followed    were    kindly   furnished    by- 
Messrs.  Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  the- 
proprietors  of  the  patents.     The  paper  began 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  printing  processes, 
in  general  use,   and   divided    them    into  two, 
classes,  development  processes  and  printing- 
out  process:  s.     The  objections  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  "silver  printing"  were  fully  dis- 
cussed,    and    the    superior    permanency   and 
greater  ease  of  working  the  platinotype  proc- 
ess were  explained  and  illustrated.    The  derru 
onstration    which    followed    the    paper    was. 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  members, 
to  most  of  whom  the  practical  working  of  the- 
process  was  new. 

The  lantern  slides  of  the  Brooklyn  Camera-. 
Club,  and  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  were 
exhibited  to  the  members  present. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  club 
adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  May  1,  1888, 
at  8  p.m.  William  M.  Butler,' 

Secretary. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE 
ROCHESTER  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

C  J.  PLAYER  kindly  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  the  section  by  giving  a  demonstration, 
and  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  con- 
cealed camera.  Some  views  which  he  had 
taken  with  it  showed  excellent  cloud  effects, 
and  some  very  amusing  scenes,  and  as  drop- 
shutter  work  gave  the  highest  testimonial  of 
the  excellent  working  of  the  instrument  and 
ability  of  the  operator.  This  camera  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  under  the  vest  or  coatv 
and  the  shutter  worked  with  a  string.  After 
the  demonstration  some  drop-shutter  views, 
were  developed  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
hydro. piinone  developer.  This  developer  is- 
yielding  satisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  section. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Messrs. 
Bausch,Lee,  Dumont  and  Mathews,  for  favors, 
at  the  last  lantern  exhibition. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  will  be  the 
development  of  orthochromatic  plates,  by  E. 
W.  Home.  Yours  truly, 

Milton  B.  Punnett, 

•   Secretary*. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  ^  believed  it  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 

AVPMCAM  INSTITUTE  thus  notice  it.     If  any  desired  to  make  it  for 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE.  themselve5  they  could  do  so,  by  using  the  fob 

Informal  Meeting,  Ai-ril  18,  1888.  lowJng  formula: 

Vice-President  }.    B.    Gardner,   in    the  Uypophosphite  of  potassium. 208  parts. 

chair.  Tartaric  acid 3°° 

The  first  half  hour  was  occupied  by  mem-  I)iluted  alcohol 600     " 

bers  of  the  section  in  discussing  the  advisability  ]  ^^^  ^^ s88     << 

^tZ^T^^  DissoWe  the  ^P^P^^™ 

to Thus  giving    an  opportunity  to    all    to  water  and  the  tartanc  acid  m  the  diluted  alco- 

mL  the  needful  preparation.   After  due  con-  hoi.     Mix  the  two  solutions  ,n  a  flask    cork 

make  the  neeumi  p    p                     maiority  ot  the  latter  well,  and  put  it  aside  in  a  cold  place 

.deration    .    was    ho  ght  by  a  W*£  for  twelve  hours.     Then  carefully  decant  the 

to°advl  Z  w otod       i to  destroy  the  main  liquid  into  a  funnel,  the  neck  of  which  con. 

;;u;d;s:  I  **  «  -*,-  ~  s^*-^«i~ 

'"to  dve  the  opportunity  to  each  and  all  to  being   taken  that  it  shall  no,  suffer  loss  by 

suggest   net  mauls  as  they  were  individually  evaporation.     Weigh  the  filtrate    which   com 

infere   ed  to ;  and  on  which  they  could  impart  tain,  ten  per  cent,  of  ****?™S* 

TAT  information    while  at  the  same  tone  in  a  tared  capsule,  and  evaporate  the  alcohol 

Z f -cived  72  thl  fellow.workers  such  by  means  of  a  watcr-bath,  at  a  temperature  not 

hints  and  bits  of  experience  as  might  aid  them  exceeding  140  degr. 

hesntesful  accomplishment  of  their  work.  Then   allow   the   liquid   ,0   coo     and   add 

,    C  V   x  BRUNT  inquired  if  any  of  the  enough  distilled  water  to  restore    be  ongina 

member  present  knew  of  a  practical  method  wc„h>  of  the  nitrate      .'reserve  the  product 

of  mounting  albumen  prints  in  a  way  to  pre-  to  ££%£££»  „„  ,,,,.  exMbUed 

VeMrC0THoMas    Fan,-    expressed  his  belief  some  very  interesting  groups  made  by  ,1a, 

that  gelatine  first  softened  in  cold  water,  then  light,  after  which  the  remaining  portion  o  the 

mdted  by  means  of  a  hot  water  bath  and  even!,,.,   was  occupied  by  Mr.   Borgfeldt   >n 

toned  to  the  proper  consistency  with  alcohol  photographing  a  group  of  the  member-  pre* 

thinned  to  tnepr  per         ,,',.,.  coul(1  w  ent  by  means  of  a  compound  Hash  powder, 

::S:»::!        *.  d .a  ...*.  »e » given  ■ 

J|  ■        B«tvt  replfed  that  he  had  read  in  .ion   at   a   previous   meeting        Hie   resuh  o 

one    of   the  Photographic    iournals  that  this  these  experiments  will  be  given  n,  the  report 

could  be  accomplished  by  using  a  shellac  paste;  of  the  next  meeting. 

but  this  formula,  in  his  hands,  had  proved  an  _.^..—- . 

utter  failure,  and  he  was  doubtful  whether  any  pH0T03RApHICASS0CIATI0N0F 

gum   where  alcohol  was  used  as  the  solvent  BROOKLYN 

would  not  be  lacking  in  its  adhesive  proper-  Da  " 

wouiu  110  6  A  KEGUI AR  meeting  0f  the  association  » 

"'This  lack  of  adhesiveness,  when  alcohol  was  held   in  their  rooms   at  the  Arion   Hall,  on 

Jd  was  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  a  Tuesday  the  ,7th  tost.,  at  8j,c ,  r  « an £ 

member  present;  and,  hence,  the  formula  re-  called  to  order  by  Prendent  W  AGNER,  there 

ferred  to   they  believed  to  be,  of  no  practical  being  eleven  members  present 

lerreo  to,        y  ^  minutes  of  A    ;,  $j  lgsS,  were  read  and 

value.  , 

Secretary  Mason  stated  that  at  the  sugges-  approved  as  read, 

tion  of  Dr.  Charles  Rice,  the  chemist  of  Belle-  The  President    announced    that     he   P  o- 

vne  Hospital,  he  had  made  some  experiments  gramme  for  the  evening  won  d  he  <  Pho£ 

With  hvpophosphorous  acid  as  a  preservative  graphing  by  Magnesium  Light     and   hat  the 

I    the  ordLry  iron  solution  used  in  develop-  Librarian  had  provided  all  chemicals  nee* 

tog  negatives.     That  one  minum  of  this  acid  sary  for  the  light,  and  the  mixing  of  develop- 

in  each  ounce  of  the  iron  solution  prevented  ers.                                                             .     h  fr 

-the  gradual  change  noticeable  to  iron  that  had  Six  members  reported  having  brought  hen 

been  dTs  olved  for  a  length  of  time.     As  this  cameras  with  them.      The  lenses  used  » ere 

add  could  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store  and  Morrison,  Dallmeyer  and  Beck,  and  plate,  of 

as  it  might  be  useful  to  many  photographers,  Seed's  and  Cramer  s  make. 
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The  event  of  the  evening  was  the  first  pub- 
He  exhibition  of  E.  H.  Riedel's  "Anti-Dark 
Room  Developing  Box,"  which  proved  quite 
a  treat  for  the  members. 

*  This  apparatus  enables  the  photographer  to 
develop  his  plates  in  any  room  by  day  or 
night.  The  same  utensils  and  chemicals  are 
used  as  in  the  usual  operation  in  the  dark 
room. 

Mr.  Riedel  developed  several  negatives  suc- 
cessfully in  the  course  of  the  evening  in  his 
anti-dark  room,  while  four  gaslights  were 
brightly  burning,  and  nine  members  could 
conveniently  view  all  his  operations.  Every- 
body was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  conven- 
ience with  which  the  different  operations  of 
developing  were  executed,  and  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  under  which  the  process  of  de- 
veloping was  performed  without  the  slightest 
fog. 

The  apparatus  on  exhibition  was  large 
enough  to  develop  plates  up  to  5  x  8,  but  Mr. 
Riedel  remarked  that  the  apparatus  could  be 
made  to  suit  plates  of  any  size. 

The  anti-dark  room  consists  of  a  box,  the 
front  of  which  conveniently  opens  downward 
on  hinges.  Here  we  observe  his  ingenuity  in 
providing  the  two  armholes,  covered  by  double 
flaps  of  cloth,  and  allowing  an  easy  introduc- 
tion and  withdrawal  of  the  hands  of  the  oper- 
ator without  admitting  any  actinic  light  what- 
ever. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  box  are  two  glass 
plates,  one  being  orange  the  other  ruby;  be- 
tween these  two  is  placed  a  screen,  excluding 
from  the  operator  the  light  of  illumination. 

The  process  of  developing  js  viewed  through 
the  orange-colored  plate.  To  enable  the  oper- 
ator to  judge  of  the  intensity  of  the  negative, 
another  ruby  plate  is  inserted  in  the  rear  of 
the  box. 

In  developing,  Mr.  Riedel  proceeded  in  the 
following  way:  First  he  placed  the  plate-hold- 
er with  the  exposed  negative  and  an  empty 
tray  with  a  light  tight  over  into  the  box  ;  the 
apparatus  was  then  closed,  the  hands  were 
then  introduced  through  the  armholes  the 
plate  was  removed  from  its  holder  and  put 
into  the  tray,  over  which  was  the  cover.  The 
box  is  then  opened  and  the  plate-holder  re- 
moved. Another  tray  containing  water  was 
now  introduced,  also  the  developer.  Here- 
upon the  box  was  closed  and  the  developing 
then  proceeded  in  the  usual  way,  after  which 
the  plate  was  placed  in  the  second  tray  con- 
taining water.  The  cover  was  then  put  over 
the  latter, 

Nodlfficulty  Was  experienced  in  fixing.  The 


negative  proved  to  be  clear  in  the  shadows, 
and  dense  enough  in  the  high  lights. 

For  traveling  purposes  the  glass  plates  are 
replaced  by  wooden  kits,  a  special  receptacle 
for  the  glasses  being  provided. 

Many  an  amateur  who  has  to  use  an  incon- 
venient closet  for  his  dark  room,  will  hail  this 
photographic  innovation  with  joy.  Photog- 
raphy will  no  longer  be  a  solitary  amusement, 
since  its  most  interesting  part,  the  develop- 
ment, can  be  as  easily  done  and  viewed  in 
parlor  as  well  as  on  piazza. 

The  association  was  so  interested  in  the  ex- 
periments of  the  evening  that  it  was  after  mid- 
night before  the  adjournment  took  place. 
Chas.  M.  Heid, 

Secretary. 


THE  PH0T03RAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  new  rooms  of  the  society,  at  No.  1305 
Arch  street,  were  opened  to  the  members  for 
the  first  time  at  the  stated  meeting  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  4,  1S88.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  President,  Mr.  Frederic 
Graff. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  the  Boston 
and  St.  Louis  Camera  Clubs,  stating  their  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  report  of  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  to  organize  the  American 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange.  The  letters  were 
referred  to  Mr.  William  II.  Rau,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  society  in  the  Interchange. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  the 
election  of  the  following  active  members  :  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Oliver,  and  Messrs.  Morris  Farle 
and  Thomas  J.  Yorke. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Zentmayer,  the 
distinguished  optician,  formerly  an  active  ami 
more  recently  an  honorary  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, was  announced  by  Mr.  John  C.  Browne, 
who  offered  the  following  resolution  in  regard 
thereto  ; 

"The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

having  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Zentmayer,  one  of  its  honorary 
members,  it  i-  moved  that  the  following  min- 
ute be  entered  upon  the  Record  Book  of  the 
society  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted 
to  his  family. 

"The  members  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia  recognize  in  Mr.  Joseph  Zent- 
mayer a  man  of  great  ability  in  his  profession, 
and  honor  his  name  for  what  he  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  improvement  of  the  microscope, 
as  well  as  to  the  production  of  original  forms 
of  lenses  employed  in  photography. 
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"They  recall  with  pleasure  the  friendly, 
genial  intercourse  had  with  him,  and  desire  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  his  extraordinary 
modesty  in  regard  to  his  own  most  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  optical  instruments  named.'' 
Mr.  Samuel  Sartain  and  Mr.  Frederic  Graff 
added  tributes  of  regret  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Zentmayer,  expressing  their  personal  regard 
for  him,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Carbutt  presented  the  society  with  a 
lantern  slide  from  a  negative  made  by  him  at 
the  last  meeting  in  the  old  room,  by  the  use  of 
his  flashlight  compound.  The  slide  repre- 
sented a  large  group  of  the  members,  and  was 
remarkably  successful,  both  technically  and  as 
an  accurate  portrait  group  of  those  present. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the 
practical  completion  of  their  labors  in  regard 
to  the  new  room,  and  presented  the  new  quar- 
ters in  a  reasonably  finished  condition. 

Some  additions  and  alterations  had  been 
made  to  the  furniture  and  a  hand  some  new  rug 
purchased  for  the  floor. 

A  small  room  adjoining  the  meeting  room  had 
been  fitted  up  as  a  dark  room.  The  primary  ob- 
ject otthis  room  is  to  afford  ample  facilities  for 
demonstrations  before  the  society,  but  the  com- 
mittee also  desire  that  individual  members  of 
the  society  have  full  and  unrestricted  use  of  this 
room  for  private  work,  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  this  may  be  carried  on  without 
prejudice  to  the  society.  To  this  end  the  com- 
mittee have  prepared  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  the  dark  room  by  members. 

Contributions  in  the  way  of  outfit,  etc.,  for 
the  dark  room  had  been  made  by  Mr.  John 
Carbutt,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Walmsley  8c  Co.,  and 
T.  H.  McCollin  &  Co.,  which  were  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  committee. 

Dr.  Mitchell  stated  that  the  Blair  Camera 
Company  stood  ready  to  present  to  the  society, 
if  desired,  a  complete  camera  for  making  lan- 
tern slides  and  enlargements.  The  generous 
offer  was  accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  ten- 
dered to  the  Blair  Company  and  the  other 
firms  and  individuals  who  had  contributed 
towards  furnishing  the  new  rooms. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rau,  representing  the  Lantern 
Slide  Interchange,  announced  that  slides  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  would  be  shown  at  the 
Conversational  Meeting  on  April  18th. 

Mr.  Wood  moved  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mitte  provide  an  album  to  contain  portraits 
and  autographs  of  members  of  the  society. 

The  motion  being  carried,  Mr.  Carbutt 
offered  to  present  an  album  for  the  purpose, 
which  was  accepted  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 


The  President  appointed  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wal- 
lace, and  Messrs.  Samuel  Sartain  and  John- 
G.  Bullock,  a  committee  to  select  the  presenta- 
tion picture  for  1888. 

Mr.  Frederick   E.    Ives   showed    upon    the- 
screen  a  remarkable  heliochromic   reproduc- 
tion of  a  natural  landscape,    produced   by   a 
method  of  his  own,  which  is  similar  in  char- 
acter  to  one  suggested  by  Henry  Collen,  06 
England,  in  1865.     Mr.  Ives  stated  that  Col- 
lar's method,   which  Hauron,    of  Pari?,   first 
tried  to  reduce  to  practice,  necessarily  failed, 
because  it  was  based  on  a  false  conception  of 
the  nature  of  light,  and  was  an  attempt  to  ac- 
complish an  impossibility.     They  assumed  that 
there  are   three  primary  colors  of  light,  and 
that  the  mixture  of  these  in  various  propor- 
tions produces  all  the   colors  and  shades  of. 
color  in  the  spectrum.      Their  plan,    briefly 
stated,  was  to  make  a  red  picture  by  the  ac- 
tion of  red  light,  a  yellow  picture  by  the  action, 
of  yellow  light,  and  a  blue  picture  by  the  ac- 
tion of  blue  light,  and  then  to  combine  these 
pictures  into  one,  showing  the  colors,  a^  well 
as  the  light  and  shade  of  the  object   photo- 
graphed.    Mr.  Ives  explained  that  the  color 
of  no  part  of  the  spectrum  could  be  reproduced' 
by  the  optical  combination  of  other  parts, 
no  combination  of  three  colors,  simple  or  com- 
pound, could  be  made  actually  to  reproduce 
the  spectrum.     The  most  that  could  be  done- 
was  to  combine  three  colors  or  pigments  so  as 
to  counterfeit  the  spectrum  to  the  eye.     Mr. 
Ives'  process  was  calculated  to  do  this  in  such, 
a  scientific  manner  that  each  part  of  the  spec- 
trum must  always  select  automatically,  in  the 
in  the  operation  of  the  process,  such  a  mixture 
of  colors  or  pigments  as  would  counterfeit  it 
to  the  eye.     Each  of  his  negatives,  instead  of 
representing  one  part  or  color  of  the  spectrum 
only,  represented  one  small  part  exclusively, 
and  several  others  partially,  the  degree  of  rep- 
resentation   being    graduated    to    secure  the 
proper  admixture  of  color  or  pigment  in  the 
resulting  heliochrome.  This  was  accomplished 
by  employing  color-sensitive  plates  in  conjunc- 
tion with  compound  color-screens,  adjusted  by 
actual  experiment  upon  the  spectrum  itself. 
The    actual  composition  of  the  color-screens- 
would  depend  upon  what  color-sensitizers  and 
what    reproduction    colors    were     employed. 
The  process  could  be  made  to  counterfeit  all 
the  colors  of  nature  very  successfully,  and  al- 
though it  was  too  complicated  and  costly  to 
admit  of  general    application,  he  believed  it 
had  a  bright  commercial  future. 

For  demonstration  purposes,  Mr.  Ives  em- 
ployed the  simplest  form  of  the   process,    1a 
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which  ordinary  lantern  slides  form  the  helio- 
chromic  negatives  were  projected  upon  a  screen 
by  means  of  a  triple  optical  lantern  and  colored 
lights,  but  stated  that  equally  satisfactory  re- 
productions could  be  obtained  in  pigments. 

In  the  landscape  shown,  there  were  a  white 
house,  slate- colored  barn  and  fences,  yellow 
straw  stacks,  green  grass  in  the  foreground, 
dark- green  trees  in  the  middle  distance  (one 
showing  a  single  bough  of  deep  orange  autumn 
leaves),  and  distant  blue  hills.  The  colors  were 
surprisingly  bright,  and  all  approximately  cor- 
rect;  but  Mr.  Ives  stated  that  this  result  had 
been  secured  with  a  crude  form  of  apparatus, 
and  imperfect  adjustment  of  color  screens,  and 
by  no  means  represented  the  capabilities  of 
the  process.  A  fuller  publication  of  the  proc- 
ess will  shortly  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Ives 
offered  to  lean  to  the  society  such  apparatus 
as  might  be  necessary  for  experiments  in 
orthochromatic  photography,  also  to  furnish 
emulsions,  etc., and  to  conduct  demonstrations 
of  the  various  processes  before  the  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Browne,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Ives  for  his  extremely 
interesting  remarks  and  the  wonderful  results 
shown,  and  also  for  his  kind  offer  for  future 
aid  in  developing  this  new  departure  in  pho- 
tography in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  Carbutt  quoted  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  of 
NewYork,  as  saying  that  orthochromatic  pho- 
tography had  enabled  him  to  make  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings,  etc.,  which  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  before  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  art  were  made,  and  the  process 
was  in  constant  use  by  him. 

Mr.  Suplee  showed  an  interesting  series  of 
figure  studies,  made  by  the  use  of  Blitz- Pulver 
and  Cramer  thirty- live  plates.  He  also  showed 
some  lantern  slides  from  the  same  negatives 
made  on  Carbutt's  A  plates  with  Blitz-  Pulver  as 
a  source  of  light.  A  ground  glass  screen  was 
placed  3  inches  back  of  the  negatives  (5  x  8). 
The  powder  being  placed  6  inches  back  of  the 
screen,  forty  grains  or  two  charges  were  used, 
with  a  stoop  of  about  4  in  the  lens. 

Some  excellent  slides  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  Sterling,  and  some  by  Mr.  Wood,  which 
illustrated  in  a  marked  manner  the  difference 
m  results  in  landscape  photography  between 
the  use' of  long  and  short  focus  lenses. 

Mr.  McCollin  showed  an  improved  form  of 
ignitor  for  use  with  flash  powder,  convenient- 
ly arranged  so  as  to  pack  into  small  space. 
The  powder  was  ignited  at  the  instant  required 
by  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  being  blown 


against  it  by  a  current  of  air  produced  with  a 
rubber  bulb  and  flexible  tube.  After  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  McCollin  illustrated  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  by  making  several  portrait  groups 
of  the  members  present  amid  their  new  sur- 
roundings. 
Adjourned.        Robert  S.  Redfifld, 

Secretary. 
*   ■*  •  ♦^t 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 
Special  Meeting,  January  27,  1888. 
President  Walker  announced  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  call  was  to  elect  three  Directors  and 
a  Treasurer,  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resign 
nations. 

Dr.  Piffard  then  moved  that  we  proceed  to- 
fill  the  vacancies  mentioned,  which  being  duly 
carried,  the  following  nominations  were  made:. 
Goodwillie,  Canfield,  Schuyler,  Beach,  Steb- 
bins,  Bradley. 

Mr.  Canfield  and  Mr.  Frisbie  were  then  ap- 
pointed tellers,  and,  on  ballot  being  taken,  the 
following  result  was  declared,  thirteen  votes 
being  required  for  an  election  :  Stebbins,  22  ;. 
Schuyler,  18  ;  both  of  whom  were  declared 
elected. 

None  of  the  other  nominees  receiving  the- 
required  number  of  votes,  a  ntw  ballot  was 
ordered  without  result,  and  upon  a  third  bal- 
lot, Dr.  Bradley  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  was  declared  elected. 

Upon  ballot  being  taken  for  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Lawrence  was  declared  unani- 
mously elected,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


Regular  Meeting  February  14,  188S. 
President  Walker  in  the  chair. 
The  President— Under  the  new  Constitution 
under  which  we  are  now  living,  the  order  off 
proceeding  is  very  much  changed  from  what 
it    was   formerly.     The   scientific  business   is 
first    in  order,    and  those    who  do  not  care 
about    the    business   affairs    of    the   associa- 
tion may,  if  they  choose,  have  an  opportunity 
afterwards  to  retire,  when   the  ordinary  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  association  may  be  trans- 
acted. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  will  be  dispensed 
with,  no  one  objecting. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  McCollin,  of  Philadelphia,  wilfc 
give  a  demonstration  of  "instantaneous- 
photographs  taken  at  night  with  McCollin 's 
magnesium  Blitz  Pulver,"  according  to  the 
card  which  was  sent  out  to  the  members. 
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Mr.    McCollin—  Gentlemen  :    I    shall  not 
consume  your  valuable  time  in  dilating  upon 
the  photographic  value  of  the  new  magnesium 
flash  light.     It  is  a  familiar  theme  to  you,  as 
one  of  your  distinguished  members  (Dr.  Pif- 
fard)  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  new  departure. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  the 
various  journals,  but  as  far  as  I  know  only  one 
of  them  has  dwelt  upon  the  great  art  value  of 
this  easily  managed  source  of  illumination.    It 
would   seem   that   photography   has   become 
stereotyped  to  one  method  of  lighting  the  sub- 
ject, at  least  to  judge  from  the  uniformity  of 
the  styles  prevalent.     When  we  consider  the 
amount  of  trouble   and  expense  necessary  in 
rearranging  the    sky-light   and   curtains,  we 
cannot  wonder   at   hesitancy  on   the  part  of 
photographers  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
the  artist,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  excellency  of  the  results  attain- 
able. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  artistic  lightings  en- 
tail a  great  loss  of  light,  and  of  necessity 
greatly  prolong  the  exposure.  With  the  in- 
stantaneous flash  light,  any  variety  of  illu- 
mination may  be  secured  simply  by  shifting 
the  source.  Those  who  delight  in  the  Rem- 
brandt effect  may  revel  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. The  total  abolition  of  the  head-  rest  and 
its  attendant  ills  of  unnatural  expression  and 
stiffness  of  attitude,  will  add  much  to  the  nat- 
uralness of  the  pictures  and  the  popularity  of 
the  light  with  people  of  taste. 

Direct  shadows,  which  are  so  effective  in 
works  of  art,  seem  to  be  religiously  avoided  by 
professional  photographers.  If,  by  accident, 
they  do  appear,  the  retouchers  pencil  is  called 
to  obliterate  them.  Indeed,  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  photographer  is  justified  in  avoiding 
them  on  account  of  the  harsh  effects  produced ; 
but  with  the  Blitz -Pulver  light,  the  shadows 
are  remarkably  soft  and  transparent  and  give 
relief  and  pleasing  contrast. 

But  I  promised  not  to  detain  you  and  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  bring  to  your  notice  the 
preparation  entitled  Blitz-Pulver.  I  might  add 
that  the  powder  is  so  constructed  or  mixed,  that 
it  produces  the  highest  incandescence  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  bulk.  We  consider  it  (and 
we  think  the  result  will  substantiate  our  as- 
sertion) to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  secur- 
ing a  high  state  of  incandescence  to  the  mag- 
nesia formed  by  the  combustion. 

Our  powder  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  free 
from  picric  acid,  chlorate  of  potassa,  bichro- 
mates,and  other  highly  dangerous  compounds. 
Yet  as  you  will  see  by  the  spontaneity  with 
which  it  goes  off,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  il- 


lumination   that    the    supply    of    oxygen    is 
quickly   furnished,    so   as   to  evolve  a   great 
amount  of  light.     I  had  better  show  you  this 
apparatus  for  flashing  it.  If  you  use  paper  or  a 
match  to  light  it  with,  you  run  the  risk  of  scorch- 
ing your  fingers,and  you  will  also  have  the  flash 
in  your  eyes,  being  close   to  your  face,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  it  would  be  very  injurious. 
Also  if  you  have  a  piece  of  tin  or  a  tin  pan  you 
cannot  very  easily  raise  or  lower  it  to  different 
positions;    but  with  this  apparatus  you  can 
raise  it  and  have  it  in  any  position  you  desire. 
It  is  composed  of  a  little  flash  pan,  an  alcohol 
lamp,  a  blow-pipe,  a  hose  and  bulb,    and    a 
reflector.     The  reflector  is  not  so  much  to  re- 
flect the  light,  but  it  is  to  prevent  it  from  being 
wasted  by  being  thrown  back. 

The  flame  heats  the  blow -pipe  very  hot  so 
that  the  air  comes  out  very  hot  indeed,  anc 
also  increases  the  value  of  the  light.  Now 
beg  to  show  you  how  simple  it  is.  [He  th< 
produced  a  flash].  You  see  it  is  instanta- 
neous in  its  flash  and  produces  a  very  bright 
light.  You  observe  the  Quickness  of  the  flash 
and  also  the  small  volume  of  smoke,  which  is 
also  light,  and  is  soon  dissipated.  '1  he  quan- 
tity of  powder  being  less  than  one-half  of  that 
required  by  any  other  preparation,  the  amount 
of  smoke  therefore  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  yet  the  superiority  of  the  results  show 
the  great  photographic  power  of  the  light. 

One  word  as  regards  the  method.  We  pre- 
fer the  use  of  the  light  unscreened  by  ground 
glass  or  transparent  paper  because  it  gives 
those  beautiful  lines  of  light  along  the  nose,  on 
the  forehead,  and  on  the  cheeks,  which  you 
will  observe  in  some  of  the  pictures  I  will 
show  you.  I  have  a  large  variety  of  them, 
and  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  which 
I  show  you,  I  will  pass  them  around.  [The 
pictures  were  then  passed  around.]  When  the 
light  is  subdued  by  transparent  paper  or 
ground  glass  the  pictures  are  more  like  day- 
light pictures,  and  are  therefore  not^as  inter- 
esting. 

The  powder  is  put  up  in  this  shape  [indi- 
cating]—a  box  containing  twenty  flashes,  and 
each  flash  is  in  a  separate  paper,  and  in  mak- 
ing the  pictures  you  have  there,  the  quantity 
used  was  two  papers— thirty-six  grains.  Each 
one  of  those  contains  eighteen  grains.  At  first 
they  were  weighed  but  now  they  are  meas- 
ured. The  ordinary  powder  requires  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  and 
of  course  the  smoke  produced  by  other  pow- 
ders is  very  much  greater.  You  will  notice 
on  some  of  those  pictures  the  beautiful  lines  of 
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light  along  the  nose,  on  the  forehead,  and  on 
the  cheeks.  We  do  not  use  ground  glass  in  any 
way  at  all.  We  only  use  this  reflector  for  pre- 
venting the  light  from  being  wasted.  We  use 
the  reflector  at  the  side  to  light  the  shadows, 
just  as  you  would  with  ordinary  daylight.  I 
will  fire  another  one  if  you  would  like  me  to. 
As  you  will  see,  that  powder  is  placed  on  this 
little  pan  here,  and  by  a  squeeze  of  this  bulb 
it  throws  out  a  little  tongue  of  fire  which  ig- 
nites it  in  this  way  [illustrating],  requiring,  as 
you  perceive,  only  a  little  touch,  the  volume 
of  smoke  being  very  slight. 

Mr.  McCollin  then  proceeded  to  explain 
that  the  powder  was  not  at  all  dangerous,  nor 
did  it  emit  any  poisonous  vapors.  He  said 
that  for  ordinary  use  only  eighteen  grains  of 
the  power  would  be  required,  which  would 
also  do  for  interiors,  but  in  a  very  large  room 
the  powder  should  be  put  in  two  piles  near 
each  other  so  as  to  be  ignited  simultaneously. 

If  you  wish  to  take  an  audience  or  a  picture 
in  the  distance  it  would  require  three  or  four 
powders,  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  prefer- 
ably  on  the  sides  of  the  room.  Do  not  turn 
out  the  gas,  for  the  darkness  causes  the  pupil 
of  the  eyes  to  dilate,  and  the  flash  finding 
them  in  this  condition  gives  the  eyes  a  fixed 
■and  unnatural  stare  in  the  print  from  your 
negative.  The  plates,  as  you  are  aware,  have 
very  little  sensibility  to  gaslight.  A  piece  of 
board  covered  with  tin-foil  makes  a  good  re- 
flector. 

The  Fresident— The  Society  is  certainly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  McCollin  for  this  evening's  ex- 
hibition. When  I  reflect  on  the  strides  that 
lighting  by  magnesium  powder  has  made  in 
the  last  three  or  four  months,  I  have  to  admit 
that  it  is  wonderful.  To  my  mind  this  apparatus 
shown  by  Mr.  McCollin  is  the  simplest  and 
most  complete  yet  exhibited,  excepting  only 
the  pistol  flash  for  outside  work  which  sup- 
plies its  proper  place. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  who  will  read  a  paper 
on  "A  New  Transparent  Film."  (See  page 
143)- 

Mr.  Beach— I  now  desire  to  make  some 
allusion  to  the  matter  of  packing  dry  plates. 
Last  summer  complaint  was  made  that  several 
plates  made  by  Mr.  Cramer  were  damaged 
•somewhat  by  the  marks  of  the  mats  between 
the  plates— the  mats  seemed  to  have  a 
tendency  to  fog  the  plates;  and  about  the  same 
time  I  received  a  letter  from  Professor  11.  A. 
Rowland  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Who  stated  that  he  had  been  on  a  trip  to 
Norway  and   had  used  some  of  Mr.  Carbutt's 


B  plates;  and  I  asked  him  what  the  trouble 
was.  In  his  reply  which  I  will  read  he  says  : 
"  The  principal  fault  was  that  they  all  had 
flowing  marks  which  showed  by  reflected 
light,  and  which  spoiled  many  of  my  best 
negatives  in  development.  In  fact,  I  have 
just  used  a  box  of  Carbutt's  transparency 
plates,  all  of  which  were  spoiled  in  this  way, 
or  by  the  breaking  of  the  mat  at  one  end, 
which  made  a  streak  across  the  plate. 

As  to  the  quality  of  both  these  plates  they 
were  very  good.  However  plates  having  the 
quality  of  the  B  emulsion  are  very  easily 
made  and  the  flowing  marks  always  appear 
after  the  emulsion  has  been  kept  too  long  be- 
fore coating.  I  used  the  Stanley,  Wratten 
and  Wainwright  ordinary  and  instantaneous 
plates,  and  none  of  them  showed  the  mark- 
ings." 

This  subject  led  me  to  consider  a  plan  of 
packing   plates  which  should   avoid   all   this 
trouble  and    with    the  co-operation    of    Mr. 
Cramer  I  tried   the  experiment.     I  had  these 
four  clamps  of  brass  constructed— they  are  a 
little  bit  too  heavy  but  they  show  the  idea— 
and  I  told  Mr.  Cramer  to  pack  his  plates  face 
to  face     and  then  clamp    them     with    these 
clamps.     He   did    so  and  sent    me   a    dozen 
8  x  ios  and   also    a  dozen  packed    with    the 
mats  and  he  put  the  paper  boxes  holding  the 
plates  in  a  wood  box  so  that  there  was  a  play 
of  half  an  inch.     The  consequence  was,  when 
the  expressman  brought  the  box  to  me  I  could 
hear  the  plate  boxes  rattle  loosely  on   the  in- 
side.    I  thought   that  that    was    an  excellent 
test,  coming  as   they  did,  from  St.   Louis,  as 
to  whether    they  would    break,    and    to    my 
surprise  I  found  that  the  plates  packed  in  this 
fashion  and    also    in    the   ordinary  way  with 
mats,   came  entirely    uninjured,  not  a  single 
plate  being  broken    notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  glass  was  somewhat  thin. 

The  next  question  that  struck  me  was,  Does 
the  contact  of  the    films,  the  scraping,  make 
pin. holes  and  injure  the  plates?    By  clamping 
them   together  in  this  way,  film  to  film,  they 
could  not   move,  and   there  was  no  dust  be- 
tween them   and   no  chance  for  them  to  get 
scratched.       I  exposed  and  developed  a  few 
of  each  kind.     The  majority  of  those  packed 
with  the  clamps  had  fewer  pin-holes  in  them 
than    those    packed    with    the    mats.      The 
idea  is  that  the  plates  are  to  be  clamped  and 
then  wrapped  up  in  black  paper  and  put  in 
paste-board  boxes,  and  when  you  receive  them 
you  pull  the  clamps  off  and  set  them  back  in 
the  boxes.     They  are  then  all  ready  to  take 
out,  packed  face  to  face.    Now  these  negatives 
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I  have  marked.  They  were  not  taken  with 
any  special  reference  to  the  subject.  [Passing 
around  to  the  plates.]  On  the  margin  you  will 
find  the  word  "clamp"  marked,  and  those 
that  were  packed  with  a  mat  have  the  word 
"  mat  "  on  them.  The  test  will  be  to  look  at 
the  dark  or  opaque  parts  here  [indicating]  and 
see  if  you  can  find  any  scratches. 

Mr.  Cramer  said  if  it  would  work  it  would 
save  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  two 
clamps  for  4x  5  plates  would  probably  be  suf- 
ficient, and  they  should  be  made  of  thin  steel. 
[The  clamps  exhibited  were  made  of  spring 
brass  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
about  4  inches  long  by  i  %  inches  wide.  They 
clamped  the  plates  like  four  fingers  and  in  the 
back  were  about  l}4  inches  deep.] 

Mr.  Newton— How  long  had  any  of  them 
been  kept  in  that  condilion  with  their  faces 
together  under  a  pressure,  and  about  how 
much  was  the  pressure  ? 

Mr.  Beach— I  should  think  it  was  not  more 

than  an  ounce,  perhaps,  for  each  clamp  ;  four 

ounces  for  the  whole,  when  distributed  around. 

Mr.  NEWTON— You  have  not  had  them  in 

that  condition  a  long  time,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Beach— No,  sir;  these  were  sent  to  me 
the  latter  part  of  December,  and  I  took  the 
clamps  off  as  soon  as  they  came. 

Mr.  Newton— My  idea  is  that  in  six  months, 
under  that  state  of  things,  they  would  not  be 
good  for  anything— they  would  be  fogged.  M. 
Cary  Lea's  theory  of  the  action  of  light  on  the 
sensitive  film  is  that  it  is  mechanical  and  not 
chemical,  and  if  that  is  so  (and  he  went  through 
a  long  series  of  experiments  to  demonstrate  his 
theory)  it  would  follow  that  they  would  be  the 
same  as  if  light  had  acted  on  them,  as  he 
made  pictures  from  films  without  exposing 
them  to  the  light  at  all,  by  putting  a  medall- 
ion surface  pressure  on  to  the  film,  and  keep- 
ing it  there  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Beach— That  may  be  true,  but  here 
you  take  two  sensitive  films  and  clamp  them 
together. 

Mr.  NEWTON— It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
'it  is;  it  is  a  question  of  the  action  on  the  film, 
of  pressure— anything— whether  it  is  flat  or 
anything,  but  to  show  that  it  was  so,  a  medall- 
ion surface  was  used.  If  two  flat  surfaces  were 
put  on  a  sensitive  film  and  the  pressure  kept 
long  enough,  it  would  produce  it.  That  is  M. 
Cary  Lea's  theory. 

Mr.  Beach— The  Committee  on  Dry  Plates 
some  time  ago  investigated  the  question  of 
mats  affecting  plates,  and  I  think  the  decision 
arrived  at  was  that  it  was  the  excessive  amount 
of  hypo  in   the  mats,   which,  through  damp- 


ness, came  out  and  fogged  the  film.  Now  on/ 
your  theory  those  marks  might  be  due  to  press- 
ure, because  you  take  a  dozen  plates  and  put 
them  in  a  box  and  let  them  rest  on  one  an- 
other. There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,, 
the  weight  of  the  glass  itself  being  quite  an 
item. 

Mr.  Newton— The  action  would  be  quicker 
with  the  hypo-sulphite,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  sensitive  plate  kept  with  a  mat  around 
the  edge  a  long  time  but  what  it  would  show 
the  effect  of  it.  It  rather  confirmed  Cary 
Lea's  theory,  whether  there  was  hypo  there 
or  not.  If  you  keep  the  pressure  there  long 
enough  you  will  see  the  mark  of  it. 

Mr.  Beach— The  point  we  made  wa=,  that 
this  mark  gradually  went  inward  toward  the 
center  of  the  plate,  proving  that  it  was  du 
something  else  than  pressure. 

Mr.  Newton— I  showed  a  large  variety  oi 
plates  and  markings,  which  illustrated  how 
they  varied  under  different  periods  of  time  ; 
some  had  been  kept  a  year  and  some  two 
years  and  some  one  year.  It  showed  how 
gradually  it  went  along  from  year  to  year  un- 
til the  plate  was  entirely  ruined.  I  of  course 
will  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  will  be  the  re- 
sult in  the  case  I  have  suggested,  but  I  would 
advise  any  manufacturer  not  to  put  up  a  large 
lot  by  damp-,  under  pressure,  until  he  demon- 
strates that  point,  and  has  kept  a  package  at 
least  six  months  and  ascertained  at  the  end  of 
that  time  that  the  plates  were  all  right. 

Mr.  BEACH— Your  suggestion  is  very  good. 
Mr.  NEWTON— It  is  prudent  anyway. 
Mr.  BEACH— Ye?,  sir  ;  because  amateurs- 
want  a  plate  that  they  can  rely  upon  every 
time,  one  that  will  take  as  good  a  picture  six 
months  after  it  is  made  as  it  would  if  freshly 
made. 

Mr.  Newton— The  question  of  packing  is  an 
important  one.  The  only  thing  that  I  ever 
found  that  was  good  for  anything  was  a  tin 
box  with  grooves  in  it  which  was  used  by 
those  who  made  them  for  sale  for  several  years- 
before  the  gelatine  plates  were  introduced.  A 
tin  box  with  a  piece  of  corrugated  tin  at  the 
ends  so  that  the  plates  would  fit  into  them  and 
not  be  in  contact  with  anything;  that  was  the 
only  thing  that  I  could  find.  If  you  put  those 
into  any  wooden  box— white  wood  or  any 
kind  of  wood— the  wood  would  affect  them 
after  a  while  even  if  it  was  varnished. 

Mr.  McCollin— When  Cary  Lea  published 
that  theory,  I  made  some  experiments  on  that 
very  subject.  I  took  a  plate  and  laid  some 
paper  on  it  and  then  laid  an  ounce  weight  on 
it,  and  I  also  tried   a   piece   of   glass  with  a 
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weight  on  it,  but  it  was  no  good— the  plates 
were  fogged.  We  always  used  to  keep  our 
plates  on  edge  so  that  there  was  no  weight  on 
sthem. 

A  Member — How  would  humidity  or  hio-h 
temperatures  affect  them  ? 

Mr.  Beach— It  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, for  the  makers  claim  that  the  plates  are 
thoroughly  dried  before  they  are  sent  out. 

Mr.  Wainwright— You  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dry  Plates  determined  that  the 
mark  of  the  mat  on  the  plate  was  due  to  the  hy- 
posulphite. Is  the  hyposulphite  in  the  paper? 
And  was  that  so  with  all  the  mats  used  ? 

Mr.  Beach— That  was  so  with  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  mats,  and  they  found  in  time  it 
would  gradually  spread  inward  over  the  plates 
and  fog  them. 

Mr.  Wainwright— Did  they  make  any 
■comparative  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Beach— No  estimate  was  made  as  to 
the  quantity.  Soon  after  the  matter  was  re- 
(ported  the  manufacturers  at  once  went  to 
work  and  varnished  the  mats  or  put  paraffine 
on  them  so  that  they  would  be  impervious  to 
moisture  and  thereby  not  affect  the  film. 
When  they  did  that,  there  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  plates. 

Mr.  Wainwright- Is  that  done  universally 
-now? 

Mr.  Beach-I  think  it  is.  They  either  use 
white  paper,  which  is  specially  made,  so  that 
there  is  no  hypo  in  it,  or  they  varnish  or 
paraffine  the  mats.  The  manufacturers  claim 
the  varnishing  or  paraffining  is  a  great 
nuisance. 

Mr.  Wainwright  -Why  wouldn't  it  be  as 
•well  to  use  something  else  than  paper  ? 

Mr.  Beach— That  has  been  suggested.  Mr. 
Newton  suggested  metal  boxes,  but  the  trouble 
with  metal  boxes  is,  when  you  raise  the  plates 
out  from  the  box  the  abrasion  of  the  edge  of 
the  box  takes  off  pieces  of  metal  and  it  some- 
times settles  in  the  film.  That  question  was 
brought  up  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Stebbins -While  we  are  on  this  sub- 
ject of  films,  I  would  like  to  exhibit  this  film 
here  [producing  a  film].  It  is  a  collodion  film, 
made  by  a  new  process.  You  will  observe 
that  it  is  perfectly  transparent  and  translucent, 
without  any  grain.  It  is  tough  and  is  not 
•fiected  by  acids  or  alkalies  that  are  used  in 
developing,  and,  lor  that  reason,  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  the  film  of  the  future.  I  will  pass 
it  around. 

The  President—Is  it  insoluble  in  water? 
Mr.  Si  kbbins  -Yes,  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  President— I  remember,  on  a  very  re. 


cent  occasion,  we  gave  an  exhibition  of  one 
single  powder-Dr.  Piffard's  flash  powder- 
and  we  had  six  different  powders  produced 
here  that  evening.  So  it  is  with  films.  One 
follows  the  other  as  rapidly  as  you  suggest 
them.  If  anybody  else  has  any  films,  brin<r 
them  out.  It  seems  that  every  photographer 
comes  around  with  a  new  film  in  his  pocket. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr.  Stebbins  will  now  read  a  Paper  on 
Hydroxylamine.     [See  page  141.] 

Dr.  PiFFARD-Mr.  President,  when  will  the 
discussion  of  these  papers  that  have  been  read 
to-night  be  in  order? 

The  President— They  will  be  in  order  now. 
if  you  choose  to  discuss  them.      - 

Dr.  Piffard-As  regards  hydroxylamine, 
Mr.  President,   I  have  had  some  experience 
with  it.     I  have  not  used  the  formula  which  I 
saw  on  the  b'ackboard  just  now,  for  it  seems 
to  me   that  it  would  necessitate  using  up  a 
couple  of  bottles  unnecessarily.    But  I  put  one 
grain  of  hydroxylamine  to  every  five  grains  of 
pyro  that  was  in  the  developer,  and  used  it  as 
I  have  used  it  before;  and,  I  think,  with  de- 
cided advantage.     Take  whatever  developer 
you  are  accustomed  to,  and  put  one  grain  of 
hydroxylamine  chloride   to    every  five  grains 
of  pyro  in  the  developer,  and  use  it  as  you 
have  used  it  before,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  will  have  the  effect  that  Mr.  Stebbins  de- 
scribes, namely,  a  slower  developer,  but  a  de- 
veloper in  which  the  shadows  are  more  trans- 
parent—not so  opaque  as  in  the  other— and  a 
handsomer  looking  negative  and  one  which 
prints  in  better  shape,  giving  more  detail  in 
the  shadows.     And   by  doing  that  you  need 
not  change  your  developer  in  any  way;  but  of 
course,  it  will  depend  on  the  plate  you  are  ac- 
customed to  use;  but  if  you  use  Cramer  25  or 
it  you    use  a   -  Carbutt  B"  plate   you  must 
diminish  the  pyro.      If  you  put  in    the    hy- 
droxylamine and  use  any  of  the  rapid  plates 
or  Cramer  plates  or  Carbutt  "specials,"  you 
will  find  that  the  hydroxylamine  will  give  you 
( using  your  developer  as  you  have  done  before) 
letter  results   than   you   obtained  without  it. 
Like  any  other  developer,  it  is  adapted  to  cer- 
tain plates  better  than  it  is  to  others,  and  on 
rapid  plates  it  works  to  better  advantage  than 
it  does  on  slow  plates.    That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. 

The  President-!  would  be  glad  to  hear 
anything  that  anybody  has  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject or  on  any  other  subject  of  interest  to  the 
society. 

Mr.  BEACH— I  understood  Mr.  Stebbins  to 
say  that  in  developing  the  negative  he  started 
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with  two  c.c.  first  of  No.  I,  and  before  the 
development  was  over  added  enough  to  make 
four  cubic  centimeters  in  all. 

Mr.  STEBBINS— It  depends  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Then  followed  some  business  proceedings, 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Lawrence  being  appointed 
delegate  to  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia  re- 
garding the  formation  of  an  American  Lan- 
tern Slide  Exchange,  and  the  society  ad- 
journed. 


The  regular  meeting  called  for  Tuesday 
evening,  March  13th,  was  slimly  attended, 
owing  to  the  great  snow  blizzard  (only  thir- 
teen being  present),  that  no  business  was  trans- 
acted; after  a  short  informal  consultation  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  21st,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Walmsley,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a 
paper  on  Photography  as  Applied  to  the  Micro- 
scope and  Lantern  Slide  Making  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  new  features  spoken  of 
in  the  apparatus  was  the  attachment  of  a 
small  conical  bellows  to  the  front  of  the 
camera,  into  which  the  barrel  of  the  micro- 
scope projected. 

The  advantage  was  that  the  bellows  readily 
accommodated  the  movement  of  the  micro- 
scope barrel  in  focusing,  and  allowed  greater 
freedom  in  moving  the  whole  microscope  to 
or  from  the  copying  camera. 

Another  improvement  was  the  use  of  larger 
milled  heads  on  the  microscope  focusing 
shafts,  which  enabled  the  operator  in  manip- 
ulating the  focusing  cords  at  the  back  of  the 
camera,  to  secure  a  finer  focus.  As  a  focusing 
screen,  he  advised  the  use  of  heavy  plate  glass 
with  lines  scratched  on  the  surface  in  squares 
on  the  side  facing  the  lens.  He  found  this 
more  effective  than  a  slightly  exposed,  de- 
veloped and  fixed  gelatine  plate,  and  took  it 
from  an  account  he  saw  in  the  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography. 

In  making  lantern  slides  he  preferred  the 
method  of  reducing  in  the  camera  to  con- 
tact, but  failed  to  state  whether  he  used  day- 
light or  artificial  light  for  reducing.  He  illu- 
minated the  microscopic  object  for  making 
negatives  with  a  MacAllister  patent  kerosene 
lamp  in  which  the  wicks  are  placed  diago- 
nally to  the  line  of  light. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  paper,  which 
was  listened  to  with  much  interest,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  slides  of  microscopic  objects 
were  projected  on  the  screen  in  Mr.  T.  T. 
Eckert's,  Jr.,  lantern,  which  was  operated  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Singer. 


Many  of  the  subjects  were  quite  interesting, 
embracing  insects,  bacteria,  so  fatal  in  cholera, 
sections  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  mineralog- 
ical  subjects,  sections  of  the  human  hair  and 
skin,  mosses,  beautiful  diatoms  and  many 
other  varieties  of  shells. 

He  had   recently  obtained   excellent  nega- 
tives of  stained  and  colored  specimens  on  Car- 
butt's  new    orthochromatic    plates,    and    ex- 
hibited  slides  from  them;  he  had   also  made 
excellent  lantern  slides  by  means  of  Eastman's 
transferrotype  paper.     Those  shown  were  ex- 
tremely clear  and  brilliant.     He  used  both  the 
pyro  and  oxalate  developers  with  equal  success. 
At   the   close   of  the   exhibition,  President 
Walker  publicly  thanked  Mr.  Walmsley    for 
his  kindness  in  coming  from  Philadelphia  to 
entertain   the   society,   which  fully  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  all  the  members  present. 

It  was  reported  that  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
had  appointed  the  following  active  members 
as  a  Nominating  Committee  to  nominate  of- 
ficers and  directors  for  the  new  year  com- 
mencing April  10th,  next:  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Read, 
Chairman,  Robert  Baker,  H.  M.  Grisdale, 
William  E.  Bond,  W.  J.  Cassard. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  read  by  Mr. 
Walmsley,  will  be  found  on  page  202. 


{From  Proceedings  0/ the  Camera  Club.] 

THE  WHEEL  AND  THE  CAMERA. 

BY   E.    R.    SHIPTO*. 

I  repeat,  never  carry  a  camera  over  a 
small  wheel,  and  add  to  this,  strap  it  securely 
down  in  the  case,  or  wedge  it  in  with  the 
focusing  cloth,  so  that  no  movement  is  possi- 
ble. If  careful  attention  be  given  to  these 
points,  the  only  drawbacks  I  have  ever  dis- 
covered to  the  use  of  the  cycle  in  connection 
with  photography— occasional  damage  to  the 
apparatus  and  dusty  plates  arising  from  vibra- 
tion—will be  effectually  nullified. 

As  to  the  form  of  camera  and  apparatus  best 
suited  for  use  in  conjunction  with  cycling,  I 
have  little  to  suggest.  Any  of  the  favorite 
makes,  with  a  liberal  number  of  useful  move- 
ments, should  give  satisfaction,  provided  it 
have  no  screws  that  can  under  any  possibility 
get  out  of  place;  and  as  to  lenses,  all  I  need 
say  is,  seeing  that  weight  within  certain  limits 
is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  an  ample  variety 
for  all  contingencies  may  be  conveyed.  Of 
tripods,  I  believe  in  few,  if  any,  in  the  metallic 
line,  all  I  have  tried  having  taken  to  rattling 
somewhat  after  the  habit  of  a  traction-engine 
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when   in   transit.     Any   good    rigid   wooden 
stand  should  suffice;  if  it  fold  in  three  it  can 
be  conveyed  as  readily  on  the  handle-bar  as  if 
it  be  shorter.     Clips  for  affixing  the  camera  to 
the  cycle  wheel  I  have  tried,  but,  apart  from 
the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  anything  but 
secure,  and  that  they  provide  scant  latitude  of 
movement,  I  am   convinced  that  it  pays  far 
better  to  carry  a  tripod,  for  it  is  only  by  chance 
that  your  cycle  can  be  got  into  the  exact  posi- 
tion required,  and  the  size  of  wheel  now  mostly 
employed  renders  the  use  of  a  clip  a  back- 
aching  operation.     I  need  hardly  say,  upon 
the  question  of  films  as  opposed  to  plates,  there 
can,   cceteris  paribus,   be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  former  are  to  be  preferred.  Weight  is 
a  secondary  matter  upon  a  cycle,  as  compared 
to  weight  carried  by  a  pedestrian;  but  yet  the 
use  of  films  will  admit  of  your  employing  a 
larger  camera,  and  conveying  more  baggage. 


Charley— So  you  are  to  be  married  ! 

Harry— Yes,  and  to  the  nicest  girl  in  the 
world  !     Charley,  she's  worth  a  million  ! 

Charley-You  don't  say  so  !  Harry,  I  con- 
gratulate you,  old  boy  ! 

Harry— Yes;  she's  worth  a  million  of  such 
girls  as  one  sees  in  society  ! 

Charley-Oh  !  (Charley  murmurs  as  he 
goes  off)  Poor  devil,  how  I  pity  him  ! 


fife*  to  §\\q\v. 

N.  B.~  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  o/a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

H.  V.  H.  writes:     Inclosed,   you  will    find 
several  cabinets  which  I  send  you  to  give  some 
hints  on  in  regard  to  the  tone;  it  is  too  mud- 
dy;  the  prints  have  a  beautiful  purple   tone 
before  going  into  the  hypo,  but  appear   to  be 
clouded  or  muddied  by  the  hypo.     My  bath 
«  s.xty  grains  strong,  slightly  alkaline;  paper 
is  silvered    from  one  to  two  minutes,  fumed 
thirty  minutes.     Toning  bath  waterwith  gold 
according  to  amount    of   paper  to  be  toned- 
gold   neutralized  with    bicarbonate  of  soda' 
Anthony's  liquid  gold  is  used.     In  hypo,  I  use 
bout  two  ounces  of  a   saturated   solution  of 
alum,  and  after  coming  out  of  hypo,  I  put  the 
pnnts    through    salt    water  with    about  four 
ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  added, 
but  I  have  had  the  same  trouble  when   I  did 


not  use  alum  at  all;  alum  is  used  to  harden  al- 
bumen N.P.A.  paper  is  used.  I  do  not 
think  the  prints  are  blue  enough. 

.4. -From  the  appearance  of  your  prints  we 
should  think   that  your  negatives  are  some- 
what yellow.     To  obtain  good  clear  prints  the 
negatives  should  be  nearly  black  or  only  verv 
slightly  brown.     The  use  of  an  alum  bath 
nearly  saturated  with  about  one  dram  of  hy' 
drochloric  acid  in  the  quart  is  a  good  thin,  to 
clear  up  discolored  negatives.    We  do  not  tike 
the  use  of  alum  in  the  hypo  bath,  it  causes 
decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
is  liable  to  make  the  prints  muddy      It  is  bet 
ter  to  use  about  two  drams  of  ammonia  to  the 
quart  of  hypo  bath.     We  have  found  this  the 
best  thing   to   hold  the  tone  of  the  oriainal 
print;    otherwise    it    will    look    brown  "and 
muddy. 

<2.-H.  M.  H.  writes:  In  Bulletin  of 
March  24,  1888,  mention  is  made  of  zircon 
plates  for  use  with  streopticon.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  such  plates  are  for  sale  in  this  country  > 
If  so,  who  has  them  and  what  is  their  probable 
cost?  Can  they  be  attached  to  a  mixed  jet 
burner  ? 

A.- We  translated  the  article  you  mention 
from  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen  and 
do  not  know  that  the  plates  are  made  here 
Perhaps  a  letter  sent  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  the 
editor  of  the  paper,  will  bring  you  the  infor- 
mation you  desire.  Address  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel 
Kurfursten  Strasse  124,  Berlin. 

(?.-F.  W.  W.  writes:  Will  you  please  in- 
form me  in  the  Bulletin  what  causes  prints 
on  albumen  paper  to  turn  a  dull  red  in  the 
hypo  bath,  and  not  come  back  to  the  same 
tone  as  when  they  left  the  toning  bath  ?  I 
sensitize  on  a  sixty-grain  silver  bath,  three 
minutes  fume,  fifteen  minutes  tone,  with  bi- 
carbonate soda  and  gold,  ripen  an  hour  be- 
fore using.  I  tone  till  the  light  parts  are  blu- 
ish and  a  little  reddish  in  the  shadows  by 
holding  up  to  the  light  and  looking  through. 

A.—U  you  have  printed  sufficiently  deep  to 
start  with,  and  have  toned  to  give  an  agreeable 
color,  then  the  trouble  must  be,  that  your 
hypo  bath  is  dirty  or  contains  too  much  soda. 
You  should  wash  your  prints  in  one  change  of 
water  before  putting  them  into  the  hypo  bath 
and  it  is  better  if  the  latter  contains  about  two 
drams  of  ammonia  in  the  quart  of  bath.  Print 
deeper,  that  may  be  your  trouble. 

Q.—W.  L.  S.  writes:  I  see  the  following 
question  asked  in  the  Bulletin  of  April  14 
1888:  "Which  is  the  best  acid  to  use  in  the 
silver  bath  for  sensitizing  N.  P.  A.  paper5  " 
Now,  I  use  the  N.  P.  A.  paper,  extra  brilliant. 


H  use  no  acid  of  any  kind  in  my  bath.  Now, 
do  you  say  the  bath  wants  to  be  acid  or  not, 
.and  what  is  the  object  of  using  acid  ?  Does 
the  bath  want  to  be  acid  or  neutral  ? 

A.  —The  silver  bath  works  best  when  it  is 
just  neutral,  but  a  slightly  acid  bath  will  also 
work  well  if  it  is  kept  clean  and  fully  up  to 
strength.  When  a  bath  has  been  made  alka- 
line and  placed  in  the  sun  to  clear  it,  it  should 
be    neutralized    with    chemically    pure   nitric 

acid. 

Q.—].  E.  S.  writes:  In  Photographic  Bul- 
letin for  June  26,  1886,  Vol.  17,  No.  12,  page 
367,  there  occurs  about  fourteen  lines  relative 
to  the  preparation  of  zinc  plates  for  the  print- 
ing press.  I  desire  further  and  more  detailed 
information— how  and  where  can  I  obtain  it? 
I  want  some  work  that  will  give  thorough  in- 
struction in  that  line,  as  also  the  use  of  the 
camera  and  dry  plates  in  connection  for  instan- 
taneous work.  What  I  desire  to  produce  most 
is  outline  zinc  work  for  "  cuts  "  in  newspaper 
and  kindred  work. 

^._We  do  not  know  any  special  book  upon 
the  preparation  of  zinc  plates  for  the  printing 
•press;  but  the  "Practical  Guide  to  Photo- 
graphic and  Photo-mechanical  Printing  Proc- 
esses," by  W.  K.  Burton,  contains  much 
valuable  information  (page  303)  on  this  subject 
and  can  be  obtained  from  our  publishers. 

Q.—].  C.  M.  writes:  Can  you  inform  me 
(through  the  Bulletin,  next  issue)  what 
makes  my  prints  turn  a  pinkish  purple  on 
.putting  in  the  wash  water  before  toning  ?  I 
use  river  water,  earthen  and  wooden  vessels- 
new  ?  I  notice  the  prints  do  not  tone  well- 
are  a  yellowish  brown. 


A.— It  is  probable  that  the  water  you  use 
contains  chlorides  and  organic  matter;  this 
would  produce  the  effect  you  mention.  The 
brown  tone  of  the  prints  is  due  to  too  weak 
silver  bath  and  the  printing  being  not  deep 
enough;  also  perhaps  to  dirty  hypo  or  the 
latter  with  too  much  carbonate  of  soda  in  it. 


Wxtm  Caught  with  the  grop 
Jtortttr. 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  send  us  an 
excellent  photograph  of  their  extensive  dry 
plate  department,  in  the  new  store  156  and 
158,  West  Fifth  street.  The  picture  shows  a 
full  stock  of  plates  of  all  brands. 

Lafayette  W.  Seavey,  the  well-known 
artist,  is  engaged  upon  an  entire  new  outfit  of 
backgrounds  and  accessories  for  Falk's  recent- 
ly burned-out  gallery  at  the  corner  of  23d 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  Mr.  Falk 
lost  everything,  even  to  his  negatives,  which 
numbered  half  a  hundred  thousand.  Mr. 
Seavey  has  already  painted  thirty  grounds  of 
new  design  for  Mr.  Falk,  and  has  orders  for 
more.  Copies  of  most  of  these  new  designs 
will,  we  understand,  be  offered  for  sale. 

J.  F.  Allen,  of  Owensboro,  Kentucky, 
had  his  studio  burned  to  the  ground  on  Sunday, 
April  15th,  and  unfortunately  was  not  insured, 
his  policy  having  expired  only  a  short  time 
before.  He  will  be  glad  to  get  a  position  in  a 
first-class  studio  as  operator,  or  good  crayon 
and  bromide  artist,  as  he  is  now  financially  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  UNITED  SOCIETIES  AT  BOSTON 

tontoSreSwhbati0hUa?rr  *F  *?*  readersofthe  B-LETIx,  we  weat  to  Bos- 
^1  deTph  nd  NeiT  1™  ^  another  >'- b? 'he  societies  of  Boston, 
the  ca  a  t  thTs  time  J  '"  f"'!8  ^  "  °f  PhoWhy.  As  is  often 
,  CaS!  at  thlS  'lme  of  ?ear.  *e  weather  was  extremely  disagreeable  •  never 
heless  the  attendance  was  excellent  and  the  interest  shown  by  the  vftos  !n  the" 
^presented  spoke  well  for  the  apprectation  of  pftotog^h,  ?££& 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Boston  Art  Clnb  which  is 
rem  the  business  center  of  the  town  and  through so*    of  Z X s      r  1  st 

htrZ:  TOT'    ?  n°ted  ^^  thingS"  aS  *'  <~  ^beh  v"h°a 

to  ha  e  th        exhibittons  where  people  will  visit  them,  they  must  be  located  a 
1 toTe  hKV  "^  ^^  Pe°P,e  °f  g°0d  taSte  *"'  ^  inclined  to  go 
ranged.     In  the  first  place,  the  separation  of  the  various  pictures  of  the  exhibit 

rsr  r had ? waik around the  —  •sits 

there  Ire  1  nUmberS  °f  the  pictUreS  belonSinS  <o  one  collection.    Then 

os     Id fi  ,11  T"  P'CtUreS  a'l0W^  t0  be  exhibited  b>'  ma«y  o' 'he  compel 

no  doub"  that  th  ?  '^  Aere  iS  mUCh  t0  learn  a"  roun°-    We   have 

Bostone(S^lvhTe  eFXhibit'°"  Wfre  J"  Eastm-  Chase,  the  art  connoisseur  of 
(Carman),  J.  Foxcroft  Cole,  artist;  Joseph  R.  De  Camp,  Art  School  in- 

(C'0PTU8aT,  1KB,  „  E.  &  U.  T.  ANTHONY  *  CO.) 
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structor:  John  Dnnmore,  lantern  slide  maker,  and  Frank  Russell,  photographer, 

of  Lawrence,  Mass.  .  g 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  our  impresses  of 
some  of  the  fine  exhibits,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many.  Indeed,  we  noted 
very  few  pictures  that  were  not  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

'Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  of  the  Society 
of  \mateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  received  a  diploma  in  Class  .1  -Land- 
scapes, over  6+  x  8^-for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  we  have  seen  in 
photography  for  a  long  time.      He  also   received  a  diploma  in  Class  1 4-Trans- 
parencies-for  positives  on  glass  from  the  same  class  of  negatives.  These :  p.c  ures 
were  views  taken  in  Norway,   and  exhibited  some  of  the  most  beautiful  cloud 
and  water  effects  ever  caught  upon  a  photographic  plate.     Theywere  entitled 
'•  Nesdal  Amphitheatre,  Norway,"  "  Loanvand,"  «  Strynsvand,    ••  Norangsfjord 
all  in  Norway.     The  clouds  hovering  about  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  woolly 
patches,  and  the  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  dancing  surface  of 
the  water  lent  a  charm  to  these  pictures  that  was  very  fascinating.     They  also 
exhibited  great  beauty  in  light  and  shade  generally,   telling  of  the  softness  and 
clearness  o§f  the  original  negatives.     The  transparencies  by  the  same  ex  ibuo 
were  from  the  same  class  of  subjects,  Norwegian  scenery,  and  showed  the  same 
beautiful  effects  in  light  and  shade  as  the  pictures  on  albumen  paper,  except  that 
the  transmitted  light  brought  out  perhaps  a  little  more  clearly  then ■«,«. e 
beautv.     Taken  altogether,  the  pictures  of  this  exhibitor  were  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  photographic  art  in  the  whole  exhibition. 

Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  England,  received  a  diploma  ,n  Class  2  for 
pictures  in  '  ■  Landscape, »  and  another  in  Class  8  for  ■■  Animals.  In  this  ex- 
h  b  t  we  noted  some  very  artistic  work.  »  Whitby  Harbor  was  a  very  beautiful 
picture,  the  light  effects  reminding  one  of  Turner's  ■  ■  V  enice,  they  were  so  soft  and 
low  ' '  Waves  at  Whitby  »  was  excellent  for  its  fine  water,  the  waves  being  par- 
ticularly good.  Another  interesting  study  was  "Among  the  Turnips  a  tandem 
I  plowing,  and  a  very  artistic  effect,  the  horses  and  driver  standing  on  tin 
bold  relief  against  the  rough  earth  of  the  field.  A  group,  ■  Fishermen,  w  as 
also  very  artistic,  and  a  head  study  of  an  "Old  Woman'  was  excellent. 
■  L Z time  "  a  picture  of  sheep,  was  also  very  fine.  Altogether  this  ,s  an  un- 
commonly fine  exhibit,  and  well  worthy  of  the  skilled  professional  photographer 

who  sent  it  to  Boston.  .      , 

Tohn  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  England,  also  obtained  a  diploma  for  land- 
scapes All  his  pictures  were  very  fine.  Those  that  pleased  us  best  were  •  The 
Braes  of  Allen"  and  "After  Sundown,  October,"  the  fine  effects  of  light  and 
shade  in  clouds  and  foliage,  being  very  beautiful. 

In  Class  3-Marine  Views,  Surf-the  diploma  went  to  Horace  A.  Latimer, 
of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  his  views  of  the  "Surf  at  Marb.ehead  "  being  un- 

C°Th°enlsamee-exhibitor  received  a  diploma  in  Class  ■  .-Lantern   Slides    in 

which  he  showed  some  excellent  work  of  a  clean,  sharp  character,  and  good  tone. 

In  Classes  4  and  5-Marine  Views,  Sail-"  Figure  Compositions  over  65  x  B« 

"teSlSUi-  6^x8*  and  -der-Mr.  George  B.  Wood,  of 

the  Photogmphic  Societv  of  Philadelphia,  received  the  diploma.     He  also  received 

diploma  in  Class  8-Animal,     It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  pictures  of  this 
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exhibitor  were  gems,  they  always  are.     Every  point  that  will  <ri™ 
artistic  appearance  is  taken  advantage  of;  and  the  care  wh  »T  >J  ™ 

is  studied  makes  a  view  of  these  picfures  an  edtcat^nTn  I    pho^'y  ^ 
Among  a  lot  of  gems  (abont  thirty  in  all),  we  noted  some  that  wTe  mor'e  than 
ordinarily  interesting.    "AQuiet  Day  "wasabeantiful  woodland  cene  Xome 
exquisite  work  in  foliage;  one  of  those  bits  of  photographic  art  thTZ' 
in  the  beauty  of  the  details  in  the  picture.     <  Old  Barn  and  rl  V       "P  S 

Driving  Sheep    was  also  an  excellent  study  in  animal  life.     Yet  another*™! 

wh  yhl.d   h     fr^0'  Hearfng'"  a  *"  **«  into  ^  ear  of  a  deaf  C 
who  holds  his  hand  to  his  ear  to  assist  him  ' 

In  Classes  0  and  ro-Still  Life-Architec.ure-no  awards  were  made 

In  Class   ii-Intenors-Miss  Annie  L.  Richards,   of  Boston    received  the 
chploma.     In  thls  exhibit  the  „OM  Wharfat  s  >  ;  receded ^  the 

■ng  dear  and  sharp  photographic  work,  with  artistic  feeling.      "1  J^ne  Sunse  " 
was  also  very  beautiful,  particularly  the  cloud  reflection  on  the  water 
in  Uass  12— Enlargements— no  awards  were  made. 

In  Class    13— Instantaneous   Effects— David   Pepper    of  thP   PW™      u- 
ociety  of  Philadelphia,  received  the  diploma.     ThisThibi   co    iste  ^  f  ^ 

ssssr  r  ssr- races' hish  jum- and  bi-e  -  -- 

p.  hires  were  very  interesting  and  well  taken.     But  there  were  two  Ihtle  .els  by 
J^ame  exhibitor  t  at  pleased  us  very  much;  these  were  "Woods  SSKJ? 
N.  Y,    a  charming  little  piece  of  woodland  scenery   full  of  det.il  ,„H  uJ< 
l*ht  and  shade;  and  the  "Yacht  Gretchen,  off^Egg  Rok ^      bh  of  pe-t" 
marine  work  of  great  beauty  and  clearness.  $°  '  '  °f  Pr£'t7 

dipbmaTn  M  ^'^  *  "*  PhotoSraPhic  S™'ety  of  Philadelphia,  took  the 
diploma  n  Class  ty-pictures  by  any  process  not  before  pnblicly  exh  bited-for 
a  set  of  pictures  made  by  the  magnesium  flash-light  at  night 

In  the  Special  Ladies'  Class-Miss  Catherine  Barnes,  Albany,  N  Y  of  the 
Society  o  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  received  the  dip  oma  fo  a 
number  of  very  artistic  studies,  including  groups,  views,  and  a  number  of  good 

We  must  continue  our  observations  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Buixet.n. 
The  Awards  at  Boston. 

^on  Md ^iri;: ";:;  ri made  at  the  second  —i  r<  -hib;- 

:lassNo.    ,.   Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Balti- 
more, New  York  Society. 
2.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe,  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  and  John  Patter- 
son Gibson,  Hexham,  Eng. 
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Class  No.   3.   Horace  A.  Latimer,  Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  Club. 
ei         4.   No  diploma  awarded. 
"         5.   No  diploma  awarded. 

6.   Geo.    B.    Wood,    5502    Germantown   avenue,    Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia  Society. 
<t         7.   No  diploma  awarded. 

8.   Frank  M.  SutclirTe  and  George  B.  Wood. 
<<         9.   No  diploma  awarded. 
**       10.  No  diploma  awarded. 

11.    Miss  Annie  L.  Richards,  Boston,  Mass. 
<<       12.   No  diploma  awarded. 
«       13.   David  Pepper,  1827  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 

Society. 
"       14.   Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland. 

15.   Horace  A.  Latimer. 
«       16    John  C.  Lees,  145  Cedar  street,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Boston  Club. 
«       17.   Henry  Harrison  Suplee,  339  West  Chelten   avenue,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Society. 
18    Dr  R   R.  Andrews,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Boston  Club. 
Special  Ladies    Class,    Miss  Catherine  Barnes,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  New  York 
Society.  

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Mr    Henry  J    Newton,  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute,  at  onr  suggestion,  sent  to  the  Boston  exhibition  a  number  of 
very  beautiful  studies  he  has  recently  taken  in  Central  Park,  New  lork.     With 
his  usual  modesty  he  did  not  think  them  worthy,  and  it  was  only  or,  strong 
urging  we  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  consent.     Unfortunately  the  pictures  ar- 
rived too  late,  and  were  never  exhibited.     There  are  some  of  them  that  are  supe- 
rior to  any  pictures  of  the  same  kind  exhibited  at  Boston,  and  these  consis  of 
groups  of  sheep  grazing.      In  these  pictures  the  light  and  shade  .s  beaunful  be- 
yond description,  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  we  hope  Mr  Newton 
will  exhibit  them  at  one  of  our  societies  soon;  or  what  will  perhaps  be  better, 
make  some  lantern  slides  and  show  those.     It  is  not  often  we  see  such  pictures, 
and  we  wish  all  our  friends  to  enjoy  them. 

Mr  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Elliott  of  the  Bulletin,  have  joined  forces  and  are  busy  at  work  upon  "  The 
International  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,"  which  is  to  be  issued 
about  July  1st,  next.  This  will  be  a  volume  about  the  size  of  the  "British  Journal 
of  Photography  Almanac,"  and  contain  papers  from  writers  upon  both  sides  ot  the 
Atlantic.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  a  number  of  full-page  plates  and  many 
cuts  to  assist  the  descriptions  in  the  papers.  It  will  also  contain  tables,  for- 
mulas, etc. ,  of  a  thoroughly  useful  character.  The  readers  of  the  Bulletin  will 
find  it  a  desideratum  and  full  of  excellent  photographic  information. 

The  Vergara  Film,  which  Ins  created  such  a  furor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  can  now,  we  understand,  be  obtained  from  our  publishers.  There  is  no 
doubt  this  is  a  step  in  advance.     A  flexible  material,  transparent,  and  a  perfe. 
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substitute  for  glass  has  long  been  looked  for  by  photographers.  Th.s  substitute 
is  now  offered  ,n  the  Vergara  Film  and  from  all  we  can  see  and  hear  t" 
destined  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  future  photography.  Like  eve  }'i  n" 
else  new,  it  has  some  peculiarities  that  have  to  be  learned,  but  when  we  say  tW 
the  notus  operand  is  as  simple  as  with  a  g.ass  plate,  our'  readers  can  udge  0 
themselves  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  new  substitute  for  the  glass  dry  plate. 

Every  now  and  then  our  photographic  societies  get  a  particularly  interesting 
subject  f0r  discussion  at  thdr  meetings>  and  some  £  y    nte    s. 

Quite  recently  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  took  up  the  subject  of 
intensification  and  the  discussion  brought  out  a  number  of  very  interest L  J 
opimons  from  some  of  the  best  workers  in  our  art.  Our  readers  shou  d  Telto 
our  reports  of  these  meetings,  they  nearly  always  contain  much  good  information 

that^e'  "LI'JST  °f  S/raCUSe'  S6ndS  US  a  S6t  °f  eXcdlent  character  *«&» 
that  are  very  well  done  and  interesting.  They  represent  one  of  those  odd  speci- 
men of  mankind  to  be  found  in  the  lower  order  of  society  that  are  neer  do- 
weels,  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  amount  of  wit  and  humor  that  mark  mem 
as  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  specimens  of  their  class.  The  pic  ure  " 
fine  y  taken  and  tell  of  the  different  phases  of  humor  from  frowns  to  IrolZZ 
w.th  admirabie  force.     They  are  an  interesting  addition  to  our  collection. 

frienAd?PBTAH!vrSof  PRCtUreH  ^"r  Sb°Ut  ^  """"^  *S°'  COmeS  from  our  «°°* 
trend  J.  B.  Hey]    of  Bermuda.     It  was  made  at  5.30  in  the  evening   and  the 

c  oud  and  water  effects  are  very  beautiful.  Our  friend  comp.ains  abou  one  smaH 

pot  on  the  negative,  which  also  shows  in  the  print,  but  we  think  he  could  Tk 

try'o  doTo  mem  SHde  fr0m  the  C6nter  °f  the  Pkture>  3nd  We  h°pe  "«  S 

Stuan  °of  HAar,Hfor°df  r^  "  "*  "T™  ^  °f  esecution-      ^  Cha^  T. 
and  hi        v  '     T,"  >S  °nC  °f  the  m°St  SUCCessful  men  '"  this  direction 

not  1        'I       ^  '  °f  'ife  and  StUd^     We  recent'y  »w  some  pictures  of 
usTor  co?eshlm'  and  '^  Were  S°^e  *"  "^  *  StuL  to  give 

dogs^romrM'S/ir?  "^  a,S°  reCdved  tvo  handsome  Pic'-«  of 
?  'r0m  A-  M-  Costel|o-  Gre«  Barrington,  Mass.  These  are  as  fine  work  as 
we  have  ever  seen  Clear,  sharp  and  life-like  beyond  description  and  with  the 
speaking  beamy  that  every  lover  of  animals  enjoys.  Our  good  SnTstum 
must  .00k  to  his  laurels,  for  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  these  new  pilres  nd 
the  beant.es  we  have  so  often  admired  from  his  studio.  P  ' 

between  f,oB;S„dTo  TdS  V"  UnC°mm0nl?  ^od   moonlight  view  taken 
excel  ent    and  oh     ,    I  ,  ./t-ssogood  that  the  details  in  the  shadow 

ZZl   L  and  °bJects.half  a  ">»e  away  are  well  delineated.     Indeed,  at  fi. 


s  are 


tv        ,  A.  *  "  »•»»/  aiK.  »cn  uenneatea.      Indeed    at  first  wa 

S;:r  °:'rry  daylight  view- The  *•-  « «& ■ » "  s  . ; 

plate  and  speaks  well  for  its  extreme  sensitiveness. 

J//  MM^  >r  lhe  colunms  0/  thg  Bulle 
*«*,  ^«*^  ,*  *  0/  issue,  io  insure  .heir  puMca.ion  a,  thatZe. 
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BOSTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 
The  Boston  Exhibition  .-A   large  display  of  Photographs  by  Amateurs. -General 

Observations.  ,     xt  .         ,  „ 

The  second  joint  annual  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton Photographic  Societies  held  at  Boston  has  come  and  gone  and  has  shown 
that  amateur  photography  is  still  in  the  lead  of  professional  work,  particular!, m» 
regard  to  its  artistic  side.  The  exhibition  was  held  u>  the  Boston  Art  Club  s  gal- 
lery, a  room  about  fifty  feet  square,  very  perfectly  lighted  and  arranged. 

Admittance  was  free,  but  by  special  arrangement,  the  rules  relative  to  label- 
ing the  frames  was  suspended.and  no  knowledge  of  the  titles  of  the  pictures  could 
be  obtained  except  by  the  purchase  of  a  catalogue.  It  was  expected  that  the 
profit  on  the  catalogue  sales  would  compensate  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
exhibition,  which  in  a  great  measure,  I  am  informed,  was  the  case. 

The  weather  during  the  week  of  the  exhibition  was  very  unfavorable  yet  it  >s 
said  the  total  attendance  was  over  six  thousand,  which  indicates  that  in  Boston  a 
least  photography  has  special  attractions.     Every  evening  well-conducted  short 
ant    exhLlons  were  given  which  drew  crowds,  and  filled  the  large  roorm  Mn 
William  Garrison  Reed  operated  his  specially  constructed  lantern  arranged  with 
an  automatic  muslin  intercepts,  to  cut  off  the  light  *™™\^ ^ 
the   change  when  dissolved   from  one  light  to   the   other  while   Mr  Edward 
F   Wilder  read  the  titles  of  the  pictures.     On  one  evening  subjects  illustrative  of 
New  York  were  shown;  another  evening  Philadelphia;  another  Boston;  and  on  a 
fourth  evening  a  miscellaneous  assortment.     Every  evening  the  pnze  set  of  lan- 
em sndes  was  displayed.      The  only   unpleasant  feature   about  the    evemng 
Inhibitions  was  the  lack  of  temporary  seats;  the  majority  of  those  in  attendance 
having  to  stand  while  the  pictures  were  exhibited. 

Going  up  the  circular  stairs  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Art  Club  Room, 
Was  to  be  seen  hung  on  a  light  walnut  frame  on  the  left  of  the  landing  he 
transparencies  for  the  exhibition,  some  of  which  were  remarkably  fine  but  they 
w"T  poorly  lighted  (the  window  for  illuminations  be.n, ;  partially  stamed 
glass  and  so  far  away)  that  their  beauty  could  not  be  readily  observed. 
8     In  the  evening  illumination  was  obtained  by  a  gas  chandelier,  somewhat  dim 

^^JTS-ge.  considering  that  the  gallery  is  so  beautifully  Ughted  at 
night  by  electricity,  that  a  better  device  illuminated  by  the  same  agent  (as  it 
could  easily  have  been  done)  was  not  improvised. 

On  entering  the  main  entrance,  one  was  struck  with  the  multitude  of  sm all 
pictures!  and  a  general  rigidity,   if  that  word  may  be  used,  of  the  framing  and 

•"ffj^  be  no  marked  variety  in  the  frames  or  in  their  manner  of 
grouping.  Aside  from  this,  it  was  readily  observed  that  the  room  was  too  sm  1 
for  so  many  pictures;  for  several  frames  of  small  sizes  were  hung  above  ones 
head,  making"  it  impossible  to  see  their  technical  merits  without  the  use :of  n 
opera-glass,  while  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  a  dozen  frames  had  to  be  set  on 
2  floor  Past  experience  has  shown  that  to  properly  see  photographs  of 
small  s°  es  they  should  be  comprised  in  a  belt  about  four  feet  wnie  the  cen- 
er  which  shiuld  be  about  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the .floor.  They  ne ee, 
sarily  require  more  space  than  paintings,  hence  more  care  should  be  observed .m 
regard  to  hanging.     In  this  exhibition  it  is  quite  evident  the  committee  had  a 
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superabundance  of  small  work  to  hang,  and  were  compelled  for  want  of  space 
to  put  some  of  it  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  floor.  It  was  also  notice- 
able that  some  exhibitors,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  committee,  request- 
ing that  a  few  choice  pictures  be  sent  in  preference  to  many,  contributed  a  very 
large  quota,  one  sending  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seven. 

In  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  all  exhibitors  and  that  the  committee 
may  not  be  embarassed,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  number  of  a  certain  size 
or  sizes  of  pictures  any  one  exhibitor  may  contribute,  be  limited.  Such  a  plan 
might  very  materially  reduce  the  total  aggregate  of  pictures,  but  it  would  allow 
more  space  for  their  proper  display  and  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  looking 
at  them.  5 

The  experiment  of  hanging  the  pictures  without  labeling  was  quite  an 
improvement ;  the  frames  looked  much  better  without  labels. 

But  as  each  exhibitor's  exhibit  was  scattered  here  and  there,  it  became  a 
tedious  matter  to  search  through  the  catalogue  to  find  the  subjects.  It  showed 
that  this  system  will  not  work  perfectly,  unless  each  exhibitor's  exhibit  is  hung 
in  a  group  by  itself,  as  was  done  at  Philadelphia  in  1886,  or  after  the  frames  are 
hung  they  be  numbered  consecutively  at  one  point  in  the  room  and  going  around 
in  regular  order.  The  numbers  in  the  catalogue  should  then  be  made  to  corre- 
spond. No  doubt  this  latter  plan  would  entail  a  large  amount  of  work.  The 
system  of  grouping  each  exhibit  as  far  as  possible  by  itself  appears  to  be  the  best 
and  is  easily  catalogued. 

Probably  the  most  attractive  pictures  in  the  exhibition  were  Professor  H   A 
Rowland's  -Norwegian  Views,"  Frank  M.  SutclirT's   -Studies,"  and  Mr.  Red- 
field's  figure  composition  entitled  -Victuals  and  Drink." 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  exhibits  were  displayed  at  the  rooms  of 
the  New  York  Society  on  Friday  evening  and  all  day  Saturday,  May  17th  and 
18th.  ,. 

^^ #  ^_  ^ V  ISITOR. 

LOOKING  BACK ;  OR,  THE  OLDEN  DAYS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  H.    H.    SNELLING. 

( Continued. ) 

II. 

We  remember  the  advent  of  photography,  or,  rather,  the  daguerreotype   into 
America.     It  was  in   1838   that  Dr.  Guerard   of  Paris,  with   the  details  of  the 
method  of  production,  arrived  in  New  York,  and  announced  a  lecture  on  the 
"  wonderful  invention  "  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle-the  largest  audience-room 
m  the  city.     All  New  York  became  highly  excited,  and  on  the  night  of  the  lect- 
ure the  house  was  crowded.      Daguerre  and  the  daguerreotype  were  the  exciting 
themes  for  many  weeks.     During  this  time   Professors  Morse  and  Draper  were 
'quietly  working  out  the  problem  of  the  capability  of  the  process.     The  speci- 
mens exhibited  by  Dr.    Guerard  were  far  from  perfect,  and  the  time  required  in 
the  camera  was  so  long  that  doubts  were  felt  that  it  could  not  be  made  of  practi- 
cal use,  and  therefore  would  exist  only  as  a   -nine  days'  wonder."     The  honor 
-of  taking  the  first  daguerreotype  in  America  lies  between  Professors  Morse  and 
Draper,  but  this  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  who  first  made  it  practicable  as 
business.     When  it  was  introduced  into  America  it  was  in  a  crude  state,  but 
he  American  mind,  with  its  usual  readiness  and  intelligence  for  solving  such 
problems,  went  actively  and  persistently  to  work  on  the  daguerreotype.   It  was  not 
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long  before  the  public  were  informed  that  they  could  have  their  likenesses  taker*, 
bv  the  wonderful  daguerreotype  process,  and  although  skepticism  on  the  pacta, 
cabilityofthe  process  had  followed  the  excitement  of  its  announcement,  curiosity 
was  the  principal  inciter  to  the  daguerrean  galleries. 

The  reduction  of  time  in  the  sitting  for  a  likeness  was  of  slow  attainment. 
For  two  or  three  years  the  tedium  of  sitting  prevented  any  perfect  results  but 
the  pioneers  persistently  persevered  and  the  daguerreotype  gradually  found  favor 
with  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter.     Some  progress  was  made  in  the 
reduction  of  time,  and  the  comparison  of  the  American  daguerreotype  with  that 
produced  in  Europe  showed  so  favorably  for  the  American  that  our  daguerreo- 
types became  famous  everywhere.     This  reputation  the  American  daguerreotype 
never  lost:  our  daguerreans  outstripping  competition  in  other  countries,  always 
improving  on  European  improvements  and  improving  on  points  not  touched 
upon  by  their  foreign  brethren,  especially  in  the  reduction  of  time  and  in  deli- 
cacy of  detail.     The  glare  of  the  background  was  at  first  very  detrimental  to  the 
picture,  and  to  the  American  photographer  is  due  its  removal  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  ' '  deadened  -  background.     For  a  long  while  this  glare  on  the  daguer^ 
otype  prevented  the  image  from  being  seen  in  all  lights.     The  light  mus  fell™ 
it  just  so  or  the  image  was  a  blank.     The  improved  background  rendered  it 
visible  however,  when  the  light  fell  upon  it. 

The  introduction  of  bromine  as  an  accelerator  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  practical  daguerrean  and  almost  solved  the  problem  of  •»sUnt«,eou» 
pictures  Now  was  the  time  when  daguerreans  began  to  spread  themselves 
instead  of  the  narrow,  contracted  apartments  up  three  or  five  stones  and  with 
almost  any  kind  of  side-light  or  skylight,  commodious  operating  rooms,  w  th 
spacious  skylight  and  ample  distance  for  any  kind  of  work,  with  elegant  recep- 
Z ^  rooms  L  the  first  or  second  floor,  cozily  furnished,  and  the  walls  adorned 
with  the  best  of  specimens  of  the  owner's  work,  took  their  place. 

They  began  to  crow,  too,  and  justly,  over  their  brethren  across  the  big  sal 
water  pond  for  they  were  outstripping  them  in  every  point  of  quality,  mechanical 
Ind  artistic      The  boldness,  sharpness,  distinctness  and  pose  were  unparalleled 
It  first  this  superiority  of  the  American  daguerrean  was  not  only  a  surprise,  bift 
a  wo 1*  but  when  the  increased  knowledge,  taste  and  skill  of  the"  operator 
was  conceded,  and  the  improved  and  most  excellent  apparatus  with  which  the 
IlTan  inventors  had  furnished  him,  both  surprise  and  wonder  ceased  and 
admiration  took  their  place.     The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  ac- 
knowledged the  corn  with  generous  heartiness.     The  Englishman  con  essed  h 
fact  but  was  unwilling  to  concede  any  superiority  over  himself  n  A,U  or  taste 
and  ascribed  the  contrast  between  his  own  pictures  and  those  of  America  to  the- 
clearness  and  actinic  force  of  our  atmosphere,  while  theirs  was  the  reverse  in, 
very  respect.     We  certainly  can  admit  that  this  difference  of  atmosphere  goes 
ar  Award's  explaining  the  difference  in  results.    The  fact,  however  as  to  the  sup  - 
riority  of  the  American  daguerreotype  remains,  and  we  must  needs  be  proud  of 
t  as  an  evidence  of  American  taste  and  skill.     We  are  now  referring  to  the  mea 
who  produced  these  superior  daguerreotypes.     There  were  many  -h      "  -ed 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  who  were  incapable  of  knowing  wha  .  constant  da. 
good  picture,  and,  of  course,  their  productions  were  mere  abortions  and  they 
could  obtain  custom  only  by  reducing  the  price  to  ridiculous  figures.     We  used 
to  call  them  dog-in-the-manger  views. 
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One  of  these  Cheap  Johns  came  in  one  day  to  show  us  a  daguerreotype  of 
mother  and  child.     The  mother  was  seated  in  a  common  chair,  bent  forward  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  form  with  the  position  of  the  child  a  truncated  right-angled 
triangle;  the  child  was  placed  between  her  knees  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  a 
stick  of  candy  in  his  mouth.     The  position  of  the  mother  was  caused  by  holding 
up  the  child's  dress  in  a  knot  over  the  little  fellow's  head.     The  mother's  fact 
was  looking  at  her  child,  while  the  eyes  were  looking  upward,  either  at  the  ceil- 
ing or  the  operator  (he  was  a  tall  man);  it  was  literally  turned  up,  chalky  light 
and  gray  shadows;  it  was  in  reality  an  abortive  caricature,  and  yet  this  fellow 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  an  excellent  artistic  picture 
with  the  request  to  give  it  a  «  first-class  notice  in  the  next  number  of  the  journal.  "' 
At  first  we  thought  him  quizzing,  but  he  was  so  persistent  that  we  were  obliged 
to  tell  him,  that,  like  a  bad  preacher  he  has  mistaken  his  calling.     It  was  impossible 
to  visit  these  minor  galleries  without  a  shock  and  a  disagreeable  sensation   of 
the  degradation  brought  to  the  daguerrean  art  by  these  shysters.     It  is  true  that 
the  individual  had  a  brief  career,  yet  the  ranks  were  kept  full  by  new  claimants- 
for  public  favor.      First-class  daguerreans,  who  had  secured  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  the  refined  and  well  educated   suffered  little  from  these  miserable 
creatures,  but  the  intermediate  class  were  seriously  hurt  by  them,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed. 

When  the  Lewises  came  to  the  front  with  their  variously  improved  apparatus 
daguerreotypes  made  a  stride  forward,  as  much  of  the  tedium  of  the  operating 
room  was  modified.     The  daguerrean's  perplexities  were  not  all  from  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  or  the  uncertainties  of  the  chemicals-sitters  were  a  constant 
source  of  trouble.     The   most  absurd    conditions   were   exacted-where    they 
could  be-or  unreasonable  fault-finding  would  be  indulged  in,  and  it  was  often 
very  difficult  for  the  operator  to  keep  his  temper.      In  one  case,  at  least   it  was 
impossible.     One  of  the  «  great  men  -  of  that  day  entered  one  of  the  first-cla<& 
galleries  to  procure  a  likeness  of  himself  and  persisted  in  sitting  in  a  position, 
that  the  operator  knew  would  give  him  a  very  ridiculous  picture.     After  trying 
every  argument  and  illustration  in  vain,  the  operator  took  a  half  plate  impression 
as  he  sat,  finished  it  and  taking  it  to  the  gentleman  and  holding  it  up  before  his 
eyes,  exclaimed,    "  Now,  don't  that  make  you  look  like  a  fool  ?  "     The  gentle- 
man assented  good-naturedly  and  told  the  operator  to  pose  him  as  he  pleased 
and  was  delighted  at  the  change  for  the  better  in  the  several  pictures      We  were 
in  Brady's  gallery  one  day  when  a  tall,  elegant-looking  lady  came  in  for  a  full- 
length  picture.     The  result  of  the  first  sitting  was  superb;  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  improve  upon  it,  yet  she  found  many  faults  in  it,  and  insisted  upon, 
another  trial.     The  operator  showed   me  the  daguerreotype,  with  the  remark. 
'What  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  make  a  better  one  to  save  my  life  !  "     We  advised 
him  to  simply  make  a  feint  of  another  sitting   and   show  her   the  first   picture 
again.     He  did  so  and  it  pleased  her  better,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory,   and 
he  must  try   again.     Five  times  this  sham  work  went  on,  and  when  the  picture 
was  shown  to  her  for  the  sixth  time  she  went  into  rhapsodies  over  it.     It  was 
perfection  and  she  knew  that  that  could  not  be  reached  the  first  time.     A  similar 
incident   took  place  in  another  gallery  when  the  proprietor  told  the  lady  that 
t  would  be  useless  to  repeat   the  sitting  as  it  was  impossible  to  do  better,  and 
the  lady  went  away  in  a  huff  leaving  her  picture. 

Some  people  had  queer  notions  about  daguerreotypes  and  the  method  of 
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making  them,  and  their  curiosity  led  them  into  laughable  but  annoying  freaks 
under  the  operation.  A  young  Connecticut  farmer  entered  Thompson's  gallery 
to  have  his  "  picture  took  "  with  his  hat  on.  It  was  a  fashionable  silk  which  he 
had  undoubtedly  just  purchased,  and  he  was  proud  of  it.  He  asked  all  manner 
of  questions  as  to  modus  operandi  and  seemed  determined  to  get  the  worth  of  his 
money  in  information  alone.  He  was  placed  on  the  chair  in  good  position  and 
the  light  turned  on  to  the  plate  in  the  camera,  while  Mr.  Thompson,  with  watch 
in  one  hand  and  black  cloth  in  the  other,  and  with  his  back  to  the  sitter  watched 
the  minute  hand.  What  a  sight  met  his  eyes  when  he  turned  around  to  put  the 
slide  over  the  plate.  There  sat  the  Yankee,  bent  forward,  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  his  eyes  bulging  out  like  a  lobster's,  and  his  mouth  wide  open,  astonish- 
ment '  curiosity  and  apprehension  strongly  marking  his  features.  That  picture 
was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  shop  ;  and  he  was  told  he  must  sit  again  and  that 
he  must  keep  still.  The  second  attempt  was  also  unsuccessful,  for  he  got  up 
from  his  chair  and  began  peering  into  the  camera.  Other  attempts  were  made 
with  like  results.  Now,  Mr.  Thompson  had  a  daguerreotype  of  the  writer  with 
the  hat  on  and  he  thought  he  would  quiz  the  man  with  it,  and  showing  it  to 
him  asked,  how  he  liked  it.  -Oh!  it  is  spenkin'  good:  How  Sal 
laugh  at  it!"  And  he  carried  it  off  triumphantly.  However,  he  returned  to 
have  it  changed  as  was  supposed  he  would  do. 

{To  be  continued.) 
»  •  ^ 

TEE  LITEBATURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BT  w.    rEROM  HARRISON,   f. 

■ 

Vol  II  is  styled  Journal  of the  Bhrmmgham  Photografkk  Sociefy\   1857;  pp. 

470,  and  'index,  5  PP-i  fortnightly,  price,  4d.  Jersey,  published  by  the 
editor,  T.  Sutton,  B.  A. 

Vol.  Ill,  for  1858  ;  pp.  307.  and  index,  and  contents. 

Vol.  IV,  for  1859;  pp.  vii  and  307.  Published  by  Sampson  Low,  47 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  C.  Le  Feuvre,  Jersey. 

Vol.  V,  for  i860  ;  pp.  v  and  34 y. 

Vol.  VI,  for  1 86 1  ;  pp.  v  and  359. 

Vol.  VII,  for  1862  ;  pp.  311  and  index. 

Vol.  VIII,  for  1863  ;  pp.  317  and  index. 

Vol.  IX,  for  1864  ;  pp.  33$  and  index. 

Vol.  X,  for  1S65  ;  XI,  for  1866  ;  XII,  for  1867. 

Amalgamated  in  February,  1868,  with  The  Illustrated  Photographer,  Thomas 
Sutton— most  versatile  and  argumentative  of  photographers-removed  to  Redon 
in  France,  soon  after  the  demise  oi  Photo.  Notes.  From  1871  to  1874,  he 
acted  as  French  correspondent  of  the  British  Journal  0/ Photography.  He  died 
at  Pwllheli,  North  Wales,  on  March  19,  1875. 

(62.)  Photographic  Opinion.  I  can  learn  little  about  this  periodical,  except 
that  in  1870  the  "  Illustrated  Photographer  "  was  united  with  it. 

(63.)  Photographic  Quarterly  Review.  Edited  by  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 
Two   numbers   only  published  (for  June   and  September,    i860),  8  vo.,    one 
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shilling  each.   Published  by  S.  Low,  London  ;  printed  by  C.  Le  Feuvre,  Jersey. 
The  June  number  containing  144  pages. 

(64.)  Photographic  Record  and  Amateur's  Guide  (The).  Edited  by  John 
Rowland,  fortnightly,  from  June  r,  1856,  to  April  1,  1857.  Altogether  eighteen 
numbers.  8va,  at  2d.  each.  Total  printed  matter,  182  pp.  (including  adver- 
tisement sheets).     Published  by  John  Rowland,  4  Cecil  street,  Strand. 

(65.)  Photographic  Record  (The).  The  organ  of  the  Manchester  Amateur 
Photographic  Society;  quarterly,  price  3d.  No.  1,  for  October,  1887.  8vo., 
pp.  28  (future  numbers  twenty-four  pages  only).  Editor,  Mr.  W.  Stanley,  21 
Howard  street,  Eccles  New  Road,  Salford.  Sold  by  George  Wheeler  &'Co., 
Printers,  46  King  street,  West,  Manchester. 

(66.)  Photographic  Times  (The).  A  Chronicle  of  the  Progress  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Art.  Four  vols,  (two  numbers  only  published  of  Vol.  IV).  Novem- 
ber,  1861,  to  January  15,  1865.      Fortnightly.      Price,   id.     410. 

Vol.  I,  November,  1861,  to  December,  1862;  pp.  236.  Published  by  John 
Rowland,  Jr.,  409  Strand.  Vol.  II,  for  1863,  pp.  188;  and  Vol.  Ill,  for  1864, 
pp.  188.  Published  by  Thomas  Kingham,  409  Strand.  Vol.  IV,  No.  78,  for 
January  15,  1865.     Published  by  J.  Clayton,  265  Strand. 

(67.)    Physical  Society  of  London,   Proceedings   of   (The).      1874-8S  -f 
8vo.     The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  the  Science  Schools,  South  Kens 
ington.     All  papers  read  before  the  society  are  also  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine. 

(68.)  Popular  Science  Review  (The).     A  Quarterly  Miscellany  of  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  articles  on  scientific  subjects.      Edited   (vols.  I  and  II     by  J 
Samuelson;  III  to  XV,  by  H.  Lawson).      Fifteen  vols.  London.    1861-76'    8va 

New  Series.  Edited  by  W.  S.  Dallas.  Vols.  I-IV  and  nos.  17,  18,  10  of 
vol.  V.      1877-81  ||.   8vo. 

Altogether  20  vols.,  all  published  at  12?.  each  ;  bound  by  Bogue,  3  Trafal- 
gar square,  London. 

In  this  pleasantly  written  magazine  the  principal  contributors  on  photo- 
graphic subjects  were  J.  Traill  Taylor,  W.  Crookes  and  II.  Lawson. 

(69.)  Portfolio  (The).  An  artistic  periodical.  1870-88+.  Edited  by  P 
G.  Hamerton.  Folio.  Monthly.  Price,  2s.  6d.  Seeley  k  Co.  46  Fssex 
street,  Strand. 

Kadi  number  contains  24  pp.  of  letter-press  and  two  plates,  etchings,  photo- 
gravures, etc. 

(70.)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.  Edited  by  Edwin 
Lancaster  and  George  Busk.     8  vols.    8vo.    London.     1853-60.    Continued  as: 

(70  a.)  Quartkri  j  Jot/RKAL  OP  Microscopical  SciENCl  ;  including  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London.    New  series,  1861-88+.     Price 
half  a  crown.     J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  street. 

The  Microscopical  Journal,  1841  and  1842,  two  vols.  Edited  by  D.  Cooper 
■ndG.  Husk;  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  1844-52,  three 
volumes  ;   may  be  considered  as  predecessors  of  the  Quarterly  Journal. 
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(7i.)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  (The).  Edited  by  James  Samuelson 
and  William  Crookes,  7  vols.  8vo.  1864-70.  J.  Churchill  &  Sons,  London. 
Continued  as  : 

(71  a.)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  (The)  and  Annals  of  Mining,  Met- 
allurgy, Engineering,  Industrial  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Technology.  Edited 
by  William  Crookes.  New  series.  8  vols.  (VIII  to  XV).  8vo.  1871-78. 
London. 

3.   Horseshoe  Court,  Ludgate  Hill.     Continued  as: 

(71  b.)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  i  number,  8vo.  1879.  London: 
3  Horseshoe  Court.     Continued  as: 

(71  c.)  Monthly  Journal  of  Science.  Number  2-12  (vols.  XVI).  8vo.  1S79. 
Price,  is.  6d.     Continued  as: 

(71  d.)  Journal  of  Science  (The),  and  Annals  of Astronomy,  Biology,  Geol- 
ogy, Industrial  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Technology.  1 880-85 1|.  Monthly. 
Price,  is.  6d.     Published  at  3  Horseshoe  Court,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Several  articles  and  many  notes  on  photography  appeared  in  the  Q.  J.  S. 
Magazine  ended  with  the  number  for  December,  1885. 

73.  Recreative  Science.  A  record  and  remembrancer  of  intellectual  obser- 
vation. 3  vols.  410.  1859-61.  London:  Groombridge  &  Co.  7s.  6d.  per 
volume.      Continued  as: 

(73  a.)  Intellectual  Observer  (The).  Review  of  natural  history,  micro- 
scopic research,  and  recreative  science.  12  vols.  Royal,  8vo.  1862-68. 
London:  Groombridge.      is.  6d.  per  vol.     Continued  as: 

(73  b.)  Student  (The),  and  Intellectual  Observer  of  Science.  Literature 
and  art.  5  vols.  8vo.  1868-71.  London:  Groombridge.  10s.  6d.  per 
voJ, 

Several  papers  and  many  notes  on  photography  are  contained  in  the  above 
volumes,  written  principally  by  J.  W.  McGauley,  C.  M.  Archer,  T.  A.  Malone, 
S.  S.  Baxter,  and  J.  Sidebotham. 

(72.)  Quekett  Microscopical  Club,  (Journal  of  the).  Edited  by  Henry 
F.  Hailes,  1868-88-f.  8vo.,  price,  is.  Williams  k  Norgate,  14  Henrietta 
street,  Covent  Garden. 

The  meetings  of  the  Quekett  Club  are  held  at  University  College,  Gower 
street,  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  month.  Annual  subscription, 
10s.  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  C.  Karop,  198  Holland  road,  Kensington,  W. 
The  club  was  established  in  1865. 

(74.)  Stereoscopic  Magazine  (The).  A  gallery  of  landscape  scenery,  archi- 
tecture, antiquities  and  natural  history,  accompanied  with  descriptive  articles  by 
writers  of  eminence.  Edited  by  Lovell  Reeve,  1859-65H.  5  vols.,  Svo. 
Monthly.     Price,  3s.  6d.     Lovell  Reeve,  Henrietta  street,  Covent  Garden. 

(75.)  Sunbeam  (The).  A  Photographic  Magazine.  Edited  by  Philip  H. 
Delamotte,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  Kings  College,  London.  Six  parts,  folio. 
Price  1 2 s.  each  (also  published  in  one  volume,  price,  three  guineas),  1857-61 1|. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  London. 

The  photographs  are  about  whole-plate  size,  and  appended  to  each  is 
a  description  of  the  place  or  scene.  There  is  no  photographic  information 
proper. 
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(76.)  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.   Exhibiting  the  most  important 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  the  past  year,  in  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts 
natural   philosophy,   electricity,   chemistry,    zoology,   and  botany,  geology,  etc! 
Edited  by  John  Timbs;  afterwards  by  C.  W.  Vincent  and  James  Mason.     ,8M- 
*5  h     8vo.     ,80  No.  200  pp.     London:  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Salisbury  square, 

Brief  notes  on  photography  in  each  volume.     These  are  extra  volumes  for 
the  years  of  the  great  exhibitions,  1851  and  1862. 

(77.)  Year-Book   of  the   Scientific   and   Learned   Societies  of   Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     Giving  an  account  of  their  origin,  constitution  and 
working.     Compiled  from  official  sources.     With  appendix  comprising  a  list  of 
the  leading  scientific  societies  throughout  the  world.     8vo.     1884-88+       C 
Griffin  &  Co.,  Exeter  street,  Strand.     Price,  7s.  6d. 

The  first  volume  (for  1884)  gives  the  history,  organization  and  conditions  of 
membership  of  each  society.  The  later  volumes  furnish  a  chronicle  of  the  work 
done  during  the  year  by  each  society,  the  titles  of  the  papers  read,  etc.,  being 
given.  The  volume  for  1887  contains  223  pp.  The  societies  are  divided  into 
fourteen  sections,  of  which  "chemistry  and  photography"  constitute  section  3. 
Photography,  however,  only  occupies  a  single  page,  the  names  of  thirty-three 
societies  with  their  presidents'  names,  and  secretaries'  names  and  addresses  beino- 
given.  & 

,vouM°m  ft  abKVe  "''I'  ^  that  a  COmP'ete  ,,b^of  Photographic  works 
would  include  about  eighty  "English"  periodicals;  forty-two  of  these  include 
the  word  photography, "or  some  equivalent  for  it,  in  their  titles.  Of  these 
lorty-two,  the  periodicals  now  in  existence  number  eighteen,  while  twenty-four 
are  extinct.  No  library  in  the  world  at  present  contains  anything  like  a  complete 
set  of  these  eighty  periodicals.  We  trust  that  the  list  here  published  may  be  of 
some  service  to  those  libraries,  societies  and  individuals  who  are  endeavoring 
«re  it  be  too  late,  to  gather  together  these  invaluable  records  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past. 


AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

BY    COLEMAN    SELLERS,   E.    D.,    M.    INST.    C.   E. 

Upon  receipt  of  one  of  the  many  periodicals  devoted  to  photography  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  length  of  the  list  of  photographic  societies  in  America 
advertising  the  date  of  their  meetings.  In  one  journal  there  were  twenty-nine  so 
advertised.  There  may  be  more  that  are  not  known  to  the  public.  Among 
these  twenty-nine  societies  was  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which 
some  few  years  ago  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  That  early  association 
had  ,ts  origin  from  among  the  members  of  a  still  older  but  not  local  society 
from  a  club  unknown  to  fame,  and  which  had  it  continued  until  now,  as  formed 
«s  exigence  would  not  have  been  noted  in  such  a  publication.  The  memory  of 
that  society  remains  green  however  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors  of  the,  not  more 
than  twenty-five,  men  who  belonged  to  it. 

The  Quaker  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins  of  one  of  the  survivors-blood 

uhented  from  ancestors  who  said  thee  and  thou  until  the  War  of  Independence 

made  them  soldiers,  inclines  him  to  say,  that  the  Spirit  moves  him  to  bear  his 

•stimony  as  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  these  few  men  to  help  in  the  labor  of  clear- 
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ing  a  pathway  through  the  forest  of  ignorance  that  blocked  the  way  on  pho- 
tography as  in  all  new  arts.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practicing  photography 
in  the  beginning  was  so  great,  and  the  cost,  too,  so  great,  that  few  were  inclined 
to  follow  it  as  a  pastime;  hence  amateurs  were  few  and  widely  scattered  over  the 
country.  Now  that  the  path  has  been  made  so  easy  that  even  children  can  play 
at  picture-taking  with  success,  it  may  be  well  said  that  it  is  wide  enough  for  all, 
without  jostling. 

The  story  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Exchange  Club  of  1861   cannot  be 
told  without  dwelling  on  the  work  of  one  of  its  members,  the  one  who  founded 
it,  and  the  one  to  whom  its  good  work  was  mainly  due.     The  late  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Anthony,  of  the  firm  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  of  591  Broadway,  New  York, 
was  its  originator,  aided  by  Messrs.  F.  F.  Thompson  and  Charles  Wager  Hull, 
both  of  New  York.     Mr.  Anthony  was  the  President  and  Mr.  Thompson  Secre- 
tary and  Correspondent.     In  186 1  Mr.  Anthony's  name  did  not  appear  in  con- 
nection with  his   brother  Edward,  as  it  did  later.     Mr.  Edward  Anthony  alone 
carried  on  the  business   of  supplying  all  the  requisites  of  photography,  and  he 
had  been  in  that  business  for  thirteen  years  before  that  time.      When  the  firm,  as 
now  constituted,  advertises  that  it  has  been  in  the  business  "  for  over  forty  years," 
it  is  well  to  consider  what  the  art  of  picture-making  by  means  of  the  camera  was 
forty  years  ago.      Photography,  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  was  not  then 
in  existence;  but  sun  pictures  were  made  on  plates   of  copper  silvered  on  one 
face  and  highly  polished.     The  pictures  that  were  then  made,  had  to  be  held  in 
a  certain  position  in  regard  to  the  light  to  enable  one  to  see  the  faint  image  on 
the  shining  plate.      Rapid  advance  was  made,  however,  and  before  the  day  of 
modern  photography  had  dawned,  daguerreotypes  were  made  that  were  more 
attractive  than  the  finest  sun  pictures  by  any  other  process.     There  were  very 
few  amateurs  at  that  time.     The  goods  sold  by  Mr.  E.  Anthony  at  501  Broad- 
way, New  York,  two  doors  below  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  then  a  leading  hostelry 
in  the  metropolis,  cannot  now  be  bought,  so  entirely  has  the  art  and  its  require- 
ments changed.     The  ambrotype  took  the  place  of  the  pictures  on  metal  plates 
and  the  ambrotvpe  has  now  gone,  to  make  place  for  the  ferrotype  or  "tin  type." 
As  an  example'of  the  state  of  the  art  so  late  as  1858,  three  years  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Exchange  Club,  it  will  be  well  to  remark 
that  the   engineering  firm  of  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  desiring  to 
illustrate  their  machinery  by   means   of  photography,  engaged   the  services  of 
portrait   photographers  for   the    purpose,  with  very   poor   results.     Their    chief 
engineer,  despairing  of  getting  the  work  done  by  the  then  professional  operators, 
decided  to  learn  the  art  himself,  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  wrote  to  dealers  in 
New  York,  not  to  Mr.  Anthony,  it  must  be  said,  and  stating  his  wants,  he  was, 
by  them,  furnished  with  a  whole  sized  portrait  lens  and  box  with  all  the  chem- 
icals and  apparatus  needful  to  make  pictures.     He  did  not  make  any  progress 
until  he  found  a  teacher  who  was  at  that  time  going  from  one  ambrotype  gallery 
to  another  teaching  the  operators  how  to  make  photographic  pictures  such  as  are 
now  made.     This  Mr.  Coner  introduced  the  operator,  his  pupil,  to  Mr.  Anthony. 
As  for  his  method  of  teaching:  to  begin,  he  took  one  lens  out  of  the  portrait  tube 
and  had  it  mounted  as  a  view  lens,  capable  of  covering  a  plate  14x18  perfectly. 
On  plates  of  that  size  the  writer  was  taught  his  first  lessons  in  wet  collodion  pho- 
tography.    Thanks  to  the  able  teacher,  photographing  machinery  was  a  success 
from  the  beginning. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  that  Mr.  Anthony's  business  must  of  necessity  have  put 
him  in  communication  with  most  of  the  operators  in  the  country,  both  profes 
sional  and  amateur.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  who  was  associated  with  his 
brother,  had  chances  to  learn  the  names  of  all  interested  persons,  and  he  had 
been  noted  for  his  kindness  to  the  amateurs  who  always  found  him  willing  to 
assist  them  in  their  work.  With  surprising  tact  and  forethought  he  selected 
from  among  the  correspondents  of  his  brother's  house  and  from  among  those 
who  had  written  for  the  current  literature  on  the  subject,  the  names  of  the  men 
most  likely  to  work  in  harmony.  In  connection  with  the  two  gentlemen 
already  named  he  formed  the  Amateur  Photographic  Exchange  Club.  Very 
many  letters  in  the  writer's  possession  show  that  Mr.  E.  Anthony  was  interested 
in  his  brother's  work. 

By  means  of  this  organization,  men  in  his  own  city  who  were  unknown  to 
each  other  became  intimate.     In  Philadelphia  the  same  influence  began  friend- 
ships  that  ended  only  with  the  lives  of  the  friends.     The  men  so  brought  to- 
gether in  Philadelphia,  very  soon  after  founded  their  first  photographic  society 
and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  after  having  entered  on  its  second 
quarter  of  a  century  is  now  as  active,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Fredrick  Graff 
himself  a  member  of  the  old  club,  as  any  other  of  the  twenty-nine  societies  that 
advertise  their  meetings  in  the  journals  of  the  day.    Boston  gave  good  names;  so 
did  Washington,    Baltimore,   Cumberland,    Md.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    and  farther 
north,  Troy  supplied  three  professors:  Rood,  Himes  and  Emmerson,  who  now  far 
apart,  were  then,  working  in  harmony  under  one  collegiate  roof.      It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  after  having  contributed  one  paper  on  pho- 
tography to  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  would  not  have  written  the  "Doings 
of  the  Sunbeam  "  as  he  did,  but  for  Anthony's  club;  for  it  was  of  the  members 
of  that  club  he  wrote  on  subjects  suggested  by  it.      It  was  in  that   paper  he 
claimed  the  formation  of  intimacies  through  photography  as  a  new  form  of  friend- 
ship.    Leading  up  to  this  subject  he  has  told  how  we  can  now  construe  the  old 
fable  of  Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  as  we  can  flay  our  friends  and  be  flayed  by  them 
in  turn,  for  he  says  can  we  not  -slip  off  from  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's  that  other 
imponderable  dome  that  fitted  it  so  closely  that  it  betrays  every  scratch  on  its  orig- 
inal "or   »  we  skim  off  a  thin  dry  cuticle  from  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  and  lay  it  o°n 
our  unmoistened  paper  without  breaking  a  bubble  or  losing  a  speck  of  its  foam- 
steal  a  landscape  from  its  lawful   owners,   and  defy   the  charge  of  dishonesty" 
and  even  -skin  the  flints  by  the  wayside  and  nobody  accuses  us  of  meanness  " 
So,  by  means  of  the  pictures  stripped  from  off  those  who  correspond  with  us   a 
friendship  may  begin,  in  the  way  he  so  touchingly  details. 

He  says,  a  few  pictures  sent  with  the  letters  that  open  the  correspondence  be- 
tween men  who  have  never  seen  each  other  leads  in  time  to  matters  of  more 
interest.  "  The  artist  sends  his  own  presentiment,  not  the  stiff  shape  of  a  purchased 
carte  de  visile,  but  as  seen  in  his  study  or  parlor,  surrounded  by  the  domestic 
accidents  which  so  add  to  the  individuality  of  the  student  or  the  artist  You 
see  him  at  his  desk  or  table  with  his  books  and  steroscopes  about  him-  you 
notice  the  lamp  by  which  he  reads-the  objects  lying  about;  you  guess  his  con- 
dition, whether  married  or  single;  you  devine  his  tastes  apart  from  that  which 
>e  has  in  common  with  yourself.  By  and  by,  and  as  he  warms  towards  you  he 
sends  you  the  picture  of  what  lies  next  to  his  heart-a  lovely  boy  for  instance, 
such  as  now  laughs  upon  us  in  the  delicious  portrait  on  which  we  are  now  look- 
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ing,  or  an  old  homestead,  fragrant  with  all  the  roses  of  its  dead  summers,  caught 
in  one  of  nature's  loving  moments,  with  the  sunshine  gilding  it  like  the  light 
of  his  memory.  And  so  these  shadows  have  made  him,  with  his  outer  and  his 
inner  life,  a  reality  to  you;  and  but  for  his  voice  which  you  have  never  heard, 
you  know  him  better  than  hundreds  who  call  him  by  name  as  they  meet  him 
year  after  year  and  reckon  him  among  their  familiar  acquaintances."  Do  not 
these  words,  combined  in  the  hippy  way  the  poet  has  of  writing  prose,  apply  to 
many  individual  cases  and  seem  written  to  fit  each  case  ?  One  there  is,  who  can 
never  forget  the  impression  the  words  made  on  him  as  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  very  pictures  described  in  the  order  he  has  sent  them,  and  which  pictures 
had  with  the  correspondence  that  accompanied  them,  been  the  means  of  securing 
to  him  the  friendship  of  the  autocrat  of  everybody's  breakfast  table. 

' '  But  for  his  voice  which  we  have  never  heard  "  was  true  for  many  years 
after,  even  when  both  had  laid  aside  their  cameras,  and  were  taking  photographs 
when  they  found  them  to  their  liking  by  means  of  silver  in  its  coined  condition, 
or  when  kind  friends,  remembering  their  liking  for  pretty  pictures,  gave  them  the 
fruit  of  their  skill.     When  they  did  meet  it  was  in  the  parlor  of  the  Tremont, 
House,  in  Boston.      Having  read  every  published  line  the  poet  had  written  we 
talked  of  his  books  among  other  things,  and  as  we  were  close  to  the  old  grave- 
yard where  the  poor  fellow  who  was  killed  in  the  duel  lies,  the  professor  took  us 
to  the  window  and  pointed  out  the  grave-stone  near  to  the  big  iron  gate,  the 
stone  upon  which  the  school-marm  had  thrown  the  rose  taken  from  her  bosom. 
Asking  him  where  we  could  find  the   "long  walk"  in  Common,  a  locality  of 
importance  in  the  story  of  the  professor  and  his  friend,  we  were  told  that  by  ask- 
ing any  police  officer  on  the  Commons  for  "Jinko  tree"  we  would  then  from 
under  that  tree  see  the  "  long  walk."     These  little  incidents  were  not  the  first 
that  had  been  given  to  us  in  relation  to  the  fictitious  persons  in  the  poet's  books. 
Many  times  had  he  written  to  us  about  them  as  of  living  and  breathing  people, 
many  times  so  charmingly  that  we  can  scarce  refrain  from  repeating  his  words, 
but  then  what  history  is  so  true  as  the  speaking  history  of  romance,  or  as  Edmond 
About  says  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  "  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  "—Chapter  X 
in  full:   "Athenien,  mon  bel  ami,  les  histoires  les  plus  vraies  ne  sont  pas  celles 
qui  sontarrivees,"  which  I  take  it  may  be  rendered,  the  truest  histories  are  not 
those  that  tell  of  events  that  have  happened. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  THE)RETICAL  ASPECT  OF  ORTHO-CHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W„    DE  W.    ABNEY. 

[Read  before  Camera  Club  Conference.] 
[Coniinud.) 

The  iodide  of  silver  was  next  experimented  with,  and  this  was  a  very  interest- 
ing salt,  since  its  spectrum  ended  almost  abruptly  near  G  in  the  violet.  In  the 
printing  experiments  on  this  salt,  an  observation  was  made  which  is  worthy  ot 
record  from  another  point  of  view.  Iodide  of  silver,  when  acted  upon  by  light 
does  change  color  in  a  very  faint  degree,  but  the  evidence  of  the  liberation  ot 
iodine  to  form  sub-iodide  is  very  small.  The  plate  before  exposure  had  a  dull  green 
color  due  to  the  color  of  the  iodide  and  that  of  the  dye.  After  printing  the 
.color'  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  was  a  buff,  and  in  the  orange  the  color  ot  the 
.normal  iodide  alone  was  visible.     The  dye  in  contact  with  the  iodide  acted  upon 
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by  the  violet  rays  had  absorbed  the  liberated  iodine,  and  bleached  it.     After 
putting  the  plates  in  the  fix.ng-bath,  the  impression  made  by  the  spectrum  was 
shown  as  a  white  stripe  where  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  as  far  as  G  had 
Te   m  it*  W^"e  ^  W56re  the ^ange  had  acted    The  Sro™d  was  the  blue 
phtes  yS-       THiS  WaS  the  Same  in  8eIatlne   or  coIlodio" 

On  developing  a  collodion  plate  with   iodide  as  the  sensitive  salt,  in  which 

»Z "?«£?!  Ve\rVn  T7  S  !fht  eXCe3S'  the  band  in  the  oranSe  "aadeits  appear- 
ance (see  II  in  the  figure),  while,  if  the  plate  had  been  previously  treated  with  a 
so  ution  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  convert  all  the  minute  particles  of  free  silver 
into  a  bromide,  no  action  was  obtainable. 


■jdeandCyanine.     VI.  Specrum  ot  Sdv« Chloride P    VI ?ewSry,brOS'S'.,     V    Spectrum  on  SilverW 
VIII.  Speclrum  on  Silver  Chloride  and  CyaXne  Spectrum  on  Steer  Chloride  and  Erythrosm. 

Prin^lSd,Ver,br0mide  WfS  Mkewise  Put  t0  the  same  ordeal  as  the  others       The 
ng  tne  spectrum  obtained  on  bromide  of  silver,  and  that  on  cyanineblue. 
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This  applies  to  gelatine  or  collodion  pia.s.      In  eveiy  -e  -  development.^he 

orange   band  made   Us  appearance.      ™e  "asonin     appii ea 

and  iodide  applies  Hkew.se  to  this.     It  A ^ould  £  ™a,ked    ^  ^ 

SS  SS£lX-»"-D6  action  with  the 
0rdThistpVpteno  the  erythrosin  dye  as  well,  and  so  this  fact  will  not  he 
reP?n1hese  experiments  earned  out  with  cyanine  and I  chlortf e  b^and 

^efCtri  had  better  ^f^^^^TJ^^Z  £ 

periments  which  I,. have  des^d      I   w  U  be e en  that     ^  ^  ?) 

action  of  cyanine  visib  e,  it  is  not  necessar)  l      >        containing  dve  alone,  and 
It  is  only  necessary  to  have  two  films  in  ^^f^X.     This  is  what 

be  added  substances  which  increase  the .general  sensitneite  P  ^ 

collodion  or  resinous  varnishes ,  conto n in be ^^  ies>  and  is  ,  very 
of  the  dye  itself,  will  give  the  neces3ar>  orui  DreDared  in  advance,  but 

simple  way  of  proceeding.  Plates  thu s  "*d  "^^ ^  dve.  The  dyed 
are  ready  for  immediate  use  on  app  c^»on  of^™ l!fhr°ugh  ,he  alcoholic 
coating  may  be  rendered  alkaline  by  passing  ammon  a  tn  ^   ^ 

solvent;  or  the  film  may  first  be  rinsed  ul 'a™£amand  then  the  second 
it  may  be  flooded  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of       ^  color 

film  applied.  The  action  is  ther i  mc «  raj ad  Th  method .  pp^  o  g  ^^ 
SiSS»i-*»»  solution,  but  which  can  well  be 

emfe^mft^ 

will  combine  with  silver  nitrate,  ana  probab ^ > h«  bro  ^ 

plate  is  dyed  with  simple  erythrosin    the    «uh.n     bod)  may  A  fi,m 

U  a  compound  of  silver  be  ;' £d  »  f  nj n    e  at me  o      ^  ^ 

may  be  more  or  less  dyed,  and  when    ned  ana    o  .n 

of  'soaking  in  water  or  in  a  cohol wiU  ^  na«  ^^  an'd  the'  whole  of  the 
little  of  it.     Remove  the  salt  of  al'»M"  h;'  d  .       The  inorganic 

color  may  be  speedily  washed  out  leaving  no  trace  oehi  ^ 

body  having  been  removed  *ere  1S  "^l^0  '^ion  might  be"  after  sepa- 
however  thorough  the :  washing  of. dyed  brom de    m  °emained  behind, 

rating  it  from  the  gelat.ne,  St  11  a  certain  quan mj  o     ,  he  was 

and  sufficient  to  give  the yellow  sens,  ,  = ^ ^^J^  quantl  f 
examining.     It  is  possible  that  in  this i  remo  combine  with  the 

dye  which  combines  with    he  sflv       sal,      ^  a  solid  silver  salt  be 

gelatine  is  shown  by  the  iact  that  u  a  u) 
fixed,  the  whole  of  the  dye  may  be  washed  out)  molecmar  contact  with 

^erla^^^ 

case  of  cyanine.  . . — 

probable  that  erythrosin  does  the  same. 
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^^  a  bruomide  film  stained  with  erythrosin  in  the  spectrum,  and  print- 
When  a   gelatine  plate  is  used!  the 
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spectrum  prints    in  the  violet-blue,    as  usual.      But  in  the  areen     in  ndditi™ 
there  „  an  increased  darkening  where  the  absorption  b^i^S^S 
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It  is  evident  from  this  that  we  have  here  an  increased  action  on  the  silver  salt 
bv  is  contact  with  the  dye.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  brom.de  by  itself 
w  1  'drscotr  In  to  part/and  is  therefore  sensitive  ^  development  mth.s  regron 
and  that  it  is  only  an  increased  action  that  is  evinced.  The  dye  itseli  may  be 
affected  but  this'would  not  account  alone  for  the  increased  dark emng  «uo„ 
Wp  must  therefore  look  for  a  secondary  action.  Such  an  actionmay  oe 
fonn^in  what  ht   already  been  fully  explained,  the  developing   action    of  the 

d>eWhen  dyed  plates  were  developed  we  got  the  image  of  the  spectrum  as  has  so 
often  b  en   described   before.     If  a  gelatine   plate    was    coated    wrth   coUod.on 
stained  with  erythrosin,  precisely  the  same  action  was  mamfe  t ^"^  *e  col 
lodion  film  was  removed  after  exposure  the  action   was  stlU  "sl.ble,ana ,'n   ,f° 
marked      Even  when  the  film  was  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  the  band  in  the 

g"VchK  pta£  (collodion  or  gelatine),  when  the  plate  is  dyed  we  have 
a  darkening  action  in  the  blue  and  a  bleaching  or  rather  yellowing  action  in  the 
grit  whefe  tt  erythrosin  absorption  bands  are  found.  Tins  refas  tofce  print 
fne  out  action  The  chloride  in  collodion  is  not  sensitive  to  this  part  ot  the 
S  When  the  dyed  chloride  plate  is  exposed  in  the ^pectrurr ,  ar i  image 
is  developed  in  both  the  violet  and  the  green;  in  the  case  of  the  collod '^hlonde 
and  in  the  gelatino-chloride  the  blue  and  violet  are  acted  upon  and  also  the  band 

^  Sn^a  gelatino-chloride  plate  with  collodion  dyed  with  erythrosin  we  get 
the  same  Iction  exactly,  but   if  it  be   removed   before   development,  we  get  a 

^^^h^ev"  PMC  £  ctfeTwith  collodion  and  the  dye  altered  by  means 
of  sulDhurous  acid  in  alcohol,  no  action  in  the  green  is  seen  at  all,  although  a 
ly  molonged  exposure  was  first  given  to  this  part  of  the  spectrum  with  white 
Vio-ht  which  had  been  first  absorbed  by  passage  through  a  eel  containing  chro- 
mSe  of  po"h  The  image  in  the  viofetdevelope-d  out  strongly,  as  usual,  show- 
mg  that  "he  sulphurous  acid  had  not  destroyed  the  ^'P^  Uow. 

With  the  iodide  we  have  a  very  curious  action.    There  is  an  apparent -yeiiow 
in-  of  the  dye  in  the  green  band,  which  may  be  the  commencement  of  bleach ng 
onr°the  reduction  'to  sub-iodide  of  the  salt  beneath  the  former  ,s  mos pjotab e .if 
the  image  which  is  developed  be  taken  into  account.     On  a  gelatine  plate 

SpeC0™ IvelS'hoTever1^ t  Spears  that  in  the  green  there  is  not  the  faintest 
trac?ofdaebanron  a  S-i^e  plate.  .  There  is  a  sHght  one     oweve,  on  a 

^e^f^^ttt^ 

OfTh:-rexOpe?!meen;s0dsnow   that   the   order   of  action  is  the   (,)  bromide,  (*) 
chloride   (3)PS"^  is  the  same  as  that  with  cyanine,  and  supports-may 

^lEK2S£S  which  I  undertook  I  will  lust  indicate     It  was  my 
wish  to  see  if  the  gelatine  or  collodion  had  anything  to  ^  with  the  resu U&     lo 

but  when  the  cyanine  was  first  removed,  the  band  was  no   ^servable.     ..m 
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usual  way  with  a  dye,  and  then  after  removing  the   dve  to  develnn  n**h 
vapor.     The  following  are  the  results.     The  "plate  Zs  exp^  eu  Fo    t wen^Trti?' 
utes  to  the  spectrum  formed  by  white  light  which  had  passed  through  a  "el  con 
taimng  chromate  of  potash,  and  then    one  minute  to  the  whole  of  the  spec  rum" 
This  gave  no  band   whatever  in   the  green.     A  plate    treated    withhL-  J 

similarly  developed,  gave  indications  of  a  band  in  the  green  '    br°mme  a"d 

.h  J?         ^PeriB?ents  "iele  Carried  out  also  with  a  mi^re'  of  cyanine  and  err 
throsin,  and  cyanine  and  eosine.*  '        c  ana  er>_ 

imnLriMk'  th6n'  theke^eriments  tend  t°  Prove  that  the  nucleus  theory  is  not  an 
impossible  or  improbable  one.      For  my  own  part   I  mav  <sav  tW  T  „  ?   ? 

satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  safe  explanation  of T  who"  "of  Th e  ph  nomenf mel 
with  in  the  action  of  dyes      The  theory  of  optical  sensitizers,  as  I  und™s"and  it 
is  different,  and  it  is  one  from  which  I  have  always,  and  quite  recenth    expressed 
my  dissent.     The  term  is  misleading,  I  would  suggest.     That  there  s  a  second 
ary  action  on  the  silver  compound  by  the  reduced  dve  is  beyond 11,     u  I 
this  is  not  caused  by  light,  but  by  ^reducing  powe/lf  he  a  tered  dve"  t' fact 
this  last  will  do  its  work  equally  effectively  if  altered  by  chemicaf  means  ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  theory,  one  thing  this  set  of  experiments 

hit l„        v"  '?e  methnd  °f  making  a  r'ate  sensitive  to  ra, s  to  whFch h wa 
b  foie  insensitive  K  at  all  events,  not  very  sensitive)  by  means  of  a  second  film 
of  dyed  material.     This  s  valuable  in  that  the  color  sensitizing  may  be  effected 

ps  ssc  saw  si3isi  &  s„ ,  ,,£» 

«.4mg  .,  .  btlk  to  *,  A.  te„  „«„„«  ta  V,l„p„«„,,  ;«d"S°d  ,»«»« 

DISCUSSION. 
£  *■*  reauL  aIso  a  chLca,  sensLX1  ^  SE^  £  ^ ^ 

^r:;  te0"  ;r some  s,,ght  trouwe  in  d^s  *** »•*  •* *.  «-*«£.£»'£ 

Mr  Wollaston  asked  if  more  light  could  be  used  in  developing  plates  so  prepared 

He  would  like  to  know  whether  Captain  Abney  had  Wed  Xtae  Lslvri  «    ^  T^T 
sensidve  Hhn  in  the  way  the  ..sehpurpu,"  lies  behind  the  1^£  J  teh'"d  'he 

^X^Z^Zr*  °**  *""**"~  ""her  he 

Wronger  proportion  of  eosine."     I  quote    his   a thi ?miS2h ?y.m'Xmgr  W,th  aJtrace  of cyanine  and  a  rather 
Then  t  on  to  deBcribe  hQW  thJ  ^should I  £  d^ed      Further'^^0'6'^  in  °«W  after  thJdSE 

jyg-p.  of  tl,ver  to  a  ge.atine  emulsion.     ,  n^ht  JSft  as  £  m^^nS^SX^ 
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•     at  •      0™1„    e3id   that    since  the  development  begins  at  the   top  surface  of  a 

"^vtA  regard  to  Captain  Maycock's  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  dye :  having  any 

tdass-  the  result  was  the  same-hut,  of  course,  very  sensibly  weaker. 

g      CaptaL  Abney  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  called  on  Mr.  Clark  h.  read  h*  paper. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  photogravure  with  which  we  illustrate  this  issue  of  the  Bullet*  is  one 
of  tlose  chal  ng  little  views  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  old  German  towns 
per.     is  an  old  walled  town  of  Bavaria  through  which  the  httle  stream  that 
forms  our  illustration  runs.     It  ts  only  about  sixty  miles  long  but  abounds  ,n 
many  pretty  views  similar  to  the  one  ^ve  give. 

The  little  town  is  about  thirteen  miles  from  Beiruth  and  near  the  source  of 
the  river  The  photo-gravure  is  by  Gebbie  and  Husson,  of  Phi.adelphta,  and  the 
work  speaks  for  itself.  

1888  MEDALS  FOE  MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 
We  give  herewith  a  cut  of  the  design  for  the  new  medals  to  be  made  for  the 
prize  winners  at  the  Minneapolis  Convention  of  the  Photographers    Assoctanon 
of  America.     Our  readers  should  now  be  hard  at  work  wtth  then  exh.btts  for 


the  Exhibition  and  competition.     As  the  years  roll  bye  these  yearly  con*** 

in  our   art   are  becoming  more  and  more  interesttng  and  worth)   of  earnest 
consideration  by  every  photographer. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editors  of 'the  Bulletin:  , 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  your  editonal  in  the  Bulletin  of  April  28th  on  the 
pro  Jo Z  Mutual'Lefit  feature  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Your  suggestions  were  ex- 
cellent and  might  have  gone  farther,  as,  for  instance,  havng  a  central  office  to 
be  managed  by  the  Secretary,   who  would  have  all  the  work  to  do,  and  .ho 
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would,  of  course,  have  to  "be  paid  for  his  services."  Let  us  go  into  the 
matter  in  a  business-like  way,  if  we  do  attempt  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  prove  a  success  to  the  association  by  placing  it  on  a  firm  basis,  and  increas- 
ing its  membership,  and  to  the  individual  members  or  their  families  rather, 
in  case  of  death.  And  now  let  me  urge  the  fraternity  to  meet  with  us  at  Min- 
neapolis. We  will  give  them  "  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul "  as  well  as 
a  view  of  what  I  believe  will  be  as  fine  an  exhibition  of  photographs  as  has 
ever  been  shown  at  any  of  our  conventions. 

We  have  papers  promised  on  nearly  all  the  following  subjects:  "  Art  in  Pho- 
tography," "Science  in  Photography,"  "The  Skylight  and  Operating  Room," 
'"Printing,"  -The  Dark  Room,"  "Retouching,"  <■' Mechanism  of  Photogra- 
phy, -"'  "The  Business  Side  of  Photography,"  "Enlargements,"  etc.  Come,  see, 
hear  and  discuss! 

E.   Decker. 
« — >•  •  ♦— * 

MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 
In  order  to  make   the   coming  gathering  of  photographers  particularly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  the  users  of  Anthony's  Reliable  Bromide  Paper,  we 
have  decided  to  offer  the  following  cash  prizes: 

For  the  best  collection  of  plain  enlargements $50  00 

Crayons,  worked  enlargements.  . .    50  00 
Pastels,  "  »  ..    25  00 

Ink  or  Water  colored      "  .  .    25  00 

No  collection  of  plain  enlargements  need  exceed  half  a  dozen. 
Worked  prints  may  be  limited  to  two,  or  may  be  increased  in  number  as  the 
exhibitor  may  desire. 

What  we  want  is  quality  not  quantity. 

Exhibitors  should  notify  us  one  month  before  the  date  of  Convention  of  their 
intention  to  compete,  naming  the  class  or  classes  they  will  exhibit  in,  and  giving 
a  private  mark  by  which  their  exhibit  will  be  recognized  after  the  awards  by  the 
judges,  who  will  b?  members  of  the  association.  On  such  notification  we  will 
return  a  circular  of  directions  as  to  shipment,  etc. 

w„     v         *r  nnn  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

New  York,  May  12,  1888. 


AIR  BRUSH  PRIZES. 
The  Air  Brush  Manufacturing  Company  will  offer  the  following  prizes  at  the 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  to  be  held  in  Minne- 
apolis in  July,  1888  : 

One  complete  Air  Brush  will  be  given  for  the  best  portrait  in  black  and  white 
finished  with  the  Air  Brush. 

One  complete  Air  Brush  will  be  given  for  the  best  portrait  in  water  colors 
finished  with  the  Air  Brush. 

All  work  competing  for  these  prizes  shall  be  over  prints. 

The  awards  shall  be  made  during  the  Convention  by  three  judges,  who  shall 
e  members  of  the   Photographers'  Association  of  America,  and  who  shall  be 
chosen  at  the  time  of  the  Convention. 
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A  NEW  tUMMEE  ANNUAL  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

"  THE  INTERNATIONAL    ANNUAL  OF  '   ANTHONYS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN.'  " 

The  publishers  of  "  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin"  have  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  they  intend  to  issue  in  July,  1888,  anew  Photographic 
annual,  which  will  contain  important  contributions  from  the  leading  photogra- 
phers of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

In  the  new  annual  it  is  hoped  that  workers  in  the  two  hemispheres  will  con- 
tribute in  fairly  equal  proportions  accounts  of  their  apparatus,  methods,  modes 
of  working,  and  discoveries.  This  "  international  "  character  of  the  book  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  specially  acceptable. 

The  "International  Annual"  will  be  published  at  midsummer,  just  when 
photographers  are  most  in  need  of  help  and  of  the  latest  information.  All  11s 
features  have  been  carefully  considered.  It  will  contain  a  number  of  illustrations 
of  the  highest  class-English  and  American  ;  a  careful  selection  of  useful  tables 
and  formula;;  numerous  editorial  articles  for  "  advanced  workers";  the  "First 
Principles  of  Photography "  for  beginnets  ;  lists  of  photographic  societies  and 
their  officers  ;  a  large  number  of  o.iginal  articles  specially  written  for  this  book, 
and  several  new  features  which  need  not  yet  be  specified. 

Articles   or   promises  of  articles,  have  been  received  from  Sir  D.  Salomons, 
Bart  •  Sir  Howard   Grubb,  F.K.S.;  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  (Astronomer  Royal 
for  Scotland)-  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  G.  M.   Whipple,  BSc.   (Superintendent 
Kew  Observatory);  Chapman  Jones,  Andrew  Pringle,  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.  J. 
Sayce   H    P   Robinson,  S.  G.  B.   Wollaston,  W.   Adcock,  George   Bankart,  C. 
H   Bothamley,  T.  C.  Hepworth  (Editor,  The  Camera);  T.  Bolas  {Photo  News); 
R    Keene,  The  Hon.    J.    G.    P.   Vereker,  J.    A.   Forrest,  Clement  J.   Leaper, 
Henry  Sturmey    The  Cyclist) ;  Greenwood    Pirn    (of  Dublin);  George    Mason 
(Glasgow);  Professor  Steggall  (Dundee  University);  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  J.  Traill 
Taylor  (Editor,  British  Journal  of  Photography),  and  about  eighty   of  the  other 
leading  Photographers  of  the  British  Isles.     In  the  United  States-John  Bartlett 
Philadelphia;  Henry  J.  Newton,  New   York  ;  F.  C.   Beach,  New   York;  Prof. 
D   L   Elmendorf,  New  York ;  Prof.  O.   N.  Rood,  Columbia  College  ;  Prof.  C. 
F   Chandler,  Columbia  College  ;  Prof.  Coleman  Sellers,  Stevens  Institute  ;  Fred. 
E    Ives.   Philadelphia;  Dr.     Piffard,  New   York;    Dr.    Maurice    N      Miller, 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  ;  Col.    A.  C.  M.    Pennington,  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va  •  Lieut    H.  A.    Reed,  U.   S.   Military  Academy,  West  Point;  SergtC.  E 
VonSothen,  U.S.  Experiment  Station,  Whitestone,  L.  I.  ;  Prof   P.  T.  Austin, 
Rutgers   College  ;  Dr.   L.   H.    Laudy,  Columbia  College  ;  Prof.    J.   K.   Rees, 
Columbia  College  ;  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley,  New  York  ;  Prof.  Spencer  R   Newbury, 
Cornell  University.     Dr.    H.    W.    Vogel.  Berlin  ;  Prof.  J.  M.    Eder    x  lenna ; 
Victor  Schumann,   Leipzig;  Prof.   J.    Husnik,   Prague;    Leon   x  idal,   France, 

and  many  others.  . 

This  annual  is  to  fill  a  place  unoccupied  by  any  existing  similar  publication. 
The  co-operation  of  one  of  the  ablest  photographic  workers  in  Europe  has  beer 
secured  to  edit  the  contributions  from  the  transatlantic  contributors,  W  Jerome 
Harrison  F  G  S  a  name  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words,  Horn 
his  noted  contributions  to  the  literature  of  our  science.  On  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic the  Annual  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Arthur  H.  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  EC. 
whose  well-known  editorial  work  on  the  Bulletin  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  a 
good  feast  of  photographic  lore  from  American  contributors.     W  uh  such  a  coir 
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b.nat.onofable  editors,  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise  is  well  assured,  and  the  Annual  will  be  as  popular,  both  he.e  and  in 
Europe,  as  any  similar  publication  now  issued.  It  will  embrace  a  somewhat 
different  field  of  interest  in  photography  from  any  other  work  :  will  be  issued  at 
a  different  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  will  command  the  attention  of  every 
earnest  photographic  worker,  both  professional  and  amateur.  Neither  time  no'r 
money  will  be  spared  to  make  the  International  Annual  worthy  of  the  able 
ed.tors  and  a  credit  to  the  publishers.  The  circulation  will  be  ,o  oco  Every 
reader  of  the  Bulletin  should  subscribe  for  the  new  Annual  as  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  studio,  the  dark  room  and  the  field.  It  will  be  one  of  those 
books  that  are  placed  in  a  convenient  situation  because  they  are  often  wanted. 

E.   &  H.   T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

* — ♦  -♦«» — » 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  APPLIED  TO  EMULSION  MAKING. 

BY  ANDREW  PRINGLE. 

After  an  emulsion  is  formed  by  double  decomposition  in  gelatine  the  bve- 
products,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrates,  have  to  be  eliminated.  "Further  after  he 
process  ofchgestioii  and  boiling  resorted  to  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  he 

rnZttZ  '      e  ge  atme  U$fu  in  the  C00kinS  Process  is  in  *  state  of  partial  or 
complete  decomposition,  and  has  not  only  in  most  cases  lost  its  power  of  settin" 
but  has  in  many  cases  an  abnormal  tendency  to  form  mysterious  and  dan'e  oSs 
combinattons  with  some  of  the  salts  present,  especially  under  treatment  wl 

Some  processes  of  washing  eliminate  more  or  less  completely  the  nitrates 

inT  ThTo'rdinJ  ?  T'  ^  SUCC,essfulI>'  el™-ate  both"  nitrates  and  g  £ 
tine  The  ordinary  washmg  process  eliminates  the  nitrates  practically  and  if 
carefully  performed  may  be  said  to  eliminate  them  completely:  But  the  decom- 
posed ge  atme,  or  the  gelatine  just  on  the  verge  of  decomposition  be  n  "  protaWv 
more  or  less  bound  up  in  the  mass  of  gelatine  undergoing  washing   fs  ^um 

iXu  T,°Ved,biV  °rd'nary  Washing'  and>  what  is  morl  serious?  the  Z\kof 
healthy  gelatine  takes  up  an  indefinite  quantity  of  water  in  the  washm"  the 
quantity  depending  on  such  matters  as  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  the  state  into 
which  it  i.  divided  and  the  temperature  of  the  washing  water  Moremer  "he 
process  of  partially  drying  the  jelly  after  washing  by  squeezing  it  o  allowing 
washing  a"  am°Um  °f  unce,taint>'  n°'  '«*  than  that  involved  in  the  actua° 

The  precipitation  by  alcohol  process  has  also  its  defects  The  coagulated 
gelatine  is  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all  permeated  by  water,  and  KbabU 
b  nds  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  nitrates  in  its  substance.  At  a  e  ems  a 
precpitated  emulsion  requires  to  be  divided  into  very  minute  partic  es-an  a  vk- 

^^i^zLz^r at  the  best-and  (U- Jds  «*  v*2h 

Other  methods  depending  on  precipitation  are,  in  my  experience  either  un 
toZ  b>-,Vncertam  °r  "scally  dangerous  to  the  emulsion. P  Addin'/a„  monia 
to  he  cooked  emulsion  sometimes  sends  down  the  bromide,  some  mesTdoes 
not,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  in  the  dark  room  whether  the sUver 
brom.de  ,s  down  or  not.  Acids,  such  as  acetic,  send  down  the  silver  Dromrie 
^destroying  the  vscosity  of  the  gelatine,  and  by  this  method  IlavewaXd 
many  an  emulsion,  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  emulsion  has  been 
slowed  or  otherwise  damaged  by  this  treatment.  emuis.on  has  been 

'*  ,me!hod  of  eliminating  bye-products  and  decomposed  gelatine  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  is  that  of  centrifugal  separation-first,  I  believe  su-e  ted  bv 
M  Plener;  afterwards  advocated  by  .Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson.  The  ploce's  ana 
the  machinery  are  both  open  to  the  public.  me  process  and 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  May  2,  1888,  with  the 
/resident,  Mr.  Frederic  Graff,  in  the  chair. 
Attention  was  called  by  the  President  to  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  members,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  hold  from  May  23d  to  June 
2d,  inclusive.  From  the  pictures  exhibited, 
and  entered  for  such  competition,  the  presen- 
tation pictures  for  1888  would  be  selected. 

The  committee  on  membership  reported  the 
election  of  the  following  active  members:  Will- 
iam T.  Elliott,  Theodore  N.  Fly,  William  J. 
Walton,  George  W.  Ennis,  William  S.  Vaux, 
Jr.,  H.  Parker  Rolfe  and  Whitney  Bosbyshell. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  society's  represent- 
ative in  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change, the  action  in  regard  to  the  report  of 
the  recent  conference  of  delegates  was,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Burroughs,  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Burroughs  then  moved  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
change the  report,  as  originally  presented,  be 
ratified  by  this  society. 

The  President  read  a  note  from  Mr.  F.  de 


B.  Richards,  presenting  a  number  of  books  on 
photography  to  the  society,  which  were  ac- 
knowledged with  thanks. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ives  made  the  following 
communication  : 

"  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, I  announced  the  successful  application  of 
chlorophyl  to  gelatine  bromide  dry  plates  in 
the    following   manner:     Rapid   commercial 
plates  were  flowed  with  suitable  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  chlorophyl,  then  dried,  then  soaked 
in  water.     The  plates  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, and  then  dried,  are  more  color-sensitive 
than  commercial  ortho-chromatic  plates,  be- 
sides having  relatively  sufficient  red  sensitive- 
ness; but  owing  to  excessive  blue-sensitiveness 
should  be  used  with  a  deep  orange  color  screen . 
The  successful  application  of  chlorophyl  in  this 
manner  suggested  a  trial  of  other  color-sensi- 
tizers   in   the  same  way.     The   result  was  a 
great   surprise.     Rapid    commercial    gelatine 
bromide  plates  flowed  with  alcoholic  solution 
of    erythrosin,  then   dried,  then    washed   or 
soaked  in  water,  proved  to  be  ten  or  fifteen 
times   more   color-sensitive  than    commercial 
ortho-chromatic  plates.    They  work  clear  and 
bright,  and  quick  enough  for  portrait  work 
with  the  yellow  screen." 

Mr.  Rosengarten  showed  some  samples  of 
chemicals  which  had  recently  come  into  notice 
for  photographic  purposes.  They  consisted 
of  meta-sulphite  of  potash,  bisulphite  of  pot- 
ash, hydroquinone,  and  muriate  of  hydroxyla- 

mine. 

Dr.  Mitchell  stated  that  he  had  obtained 
excellent  results  with  hydroxylamine  in  com- 
bination with  pyrogallic  acid,  as  a  developer 
for  lantern  slides.  The  developer  kept  per- 
fectly clear  during  development  of  12  slides, 
and  then  was  but  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 
The  color  of  slides  was  a  rich  purplish  black 
with  clear  shadows.  The  formula  was  one 
recommended  recently  by  Mr.  Cassebaum. 

Mr.  Bartlett  had  also  employed  with  the 
best  results  the  formula  of  Mr.  Cassebaum,  in 
using  hydroxylamine  and  pyro  for  window 
transparencies,  and  could  recommend  it  for 
giving  fine  tones  and  good  printing  qual- 
ities to  negatives.  He  had  used  the  same  so- 
lution upon  a  number  of  plates  without  observ- 
ing any  muddiness. 

He  had  hoped  it  would  be  advantageous  in 
developing  bromide  prints,  but  was  not  fortu- 
nate in  his  results,  the  paper  becoming  stained 
and  clouded  in  the  whites.  He  deprecated 
the  use  of  hydroxylamine  alone  in  connection 
with  alkalies  as  a  developer,  and  spoke  of  the 
injury  it  caused  by  reticulating  the  film. 
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Mr.  Rosengarten  moved  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  experiment  with  the  new 
developers  coming  into  notice,  and  to  give  a 
demonstration  before  the  society,  at  such  time 
as  may  be  convenient.  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Bartlett,  with  Mr.  Cassebaum,  by  invitation, 
were  appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  George  Vaux  asked  if  the  salts  of  qui- 
nine had  ever  been  successfully  used  in  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  TATHAM  stated  that  a  large  proportion 
of  acid  was  necessary  to  dissolve  the  quinine, 
and  the  addition  of  the  alkali  made  the  mixt- 
ure turbid. 

Mr.  Bartlett  called  attention  to  his  experi- 
ence in  intensifying  gelatine  plates  with  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  followed  by  ammonia, 
which  he  thought  would  be  of  practical  value, 
on  account  of  the  capability  it  afforded  of  con- 
trolling the  degree  of  strength.  He  said  that 
with  the  method  usually  pursued,  one  was 
obliged  to  take  whatever  degree  of  intensity 
the  mercury  would  give,  and  that  frequently 
the  negative  was  made  entirely  too  dense  for 
printing  purposes,  and  gave  harsh  results  with 
chalky  high  lights. 

The  method  he  follows  is  to  first  immerse 
the  flat  over-timed  negative  in  a  bath  composed 
of 

Per  chloride  of  iron  (cryst). .  120  grains. 

Citric  acid 240 

Water 32  ounces. 

the  object  of  which  is  to  thoroughly  clear  up  the 
shadows  and  to  remove  any  slight  trace  of  fog 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  increase 
only  with  the  intensification,  and  injure  the 
brilliancy  of  its  result. 

The  negative  is  allowed  to  remain  only  a 
few  minutes  in  this  bath,  which  is,  in  reality, 
a  powerful  reducer,  and  would,  if  the  action 
upon  the  platewere  long  continued,  obliterate 
the  image.  On  removal,  the  negative  is  washed 
under  a  tap,  then  transferred  to  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  solution,  which  may  be  of  any 
strength  from  10  per  cent,  up  to  saturation,  a 
little  chloride  of  ammonium  being  added  if  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  solution.  After  the  film  is 
well  bleached,  it  is  again  washed  and  placed 
in  ammonia  and  water  (1  dram  to  2  or  3  oun- 
ces). 

The  negative  should  be  allowed  to  gain  all 
the  strength  possible,  no  matter  how  dense, 
even  to  the  appearance  of  cast  iron,  inasmuch 
as  the  means  of  reduction  to  any  desired  de- 
gree of  strength  are  completely  under  control. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  re-immerse  the 
negative  in  the  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
and  citric  acid,  as  given  above,  and  to  watch 
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until  the  gradations   of  light   and  shade  are 
properly  represented  upon  the  plate. 

The  resultant  negative  is  harmonious  in 
tone  and  of  excellent  printing  qualities,  and 
also  keeps  well.  Mr.  Bartlett  thought  that 
the  preliminary  bath  of  iron  tends  to  destroy 
the  last  traces  of  hypo  in  the  film  and  thus 
prevents  staining  when  the  mercury  is  applied. 
He  believed  that  the  philosophy  of  intensifica- 
tion consists  in  first  clearing  up  the  film  before 
application  of  the  strengthener,  and  that  what- 
ever method  of  intensification  is  employed,  the 
perchloride  of  iron  solution  will  be  found  a 
most  excellent  clearer,  he  having  first  recom- 
mended it  more  than  a  year  ago  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cassebaum' s  gallic  acid  and 
silver  intensifier. 

In  regard  to  permanence  of  intensified  plates 
Mr.  Bell  claimed  that  mercury  followed  with 
ammonia,  mercury  followed  with  cyanide  of 
silver,  mercury  followed  with  bromide  of  po- 
tassium or  sulphite  af  sodium,  are  permanent; 
but  plates  strengthened  with  iodide  of  mercu- 
ry in  any  form  are  fugitive,  and  it  should  be 
used  only  when  the  negative  is  not  to  be  pre- 
served and  great  contrast  is  required. 

Mr.  TRUSCOTT(a  visitor)  said  his  experience 
was  opposed  to  this,  as  he  had  no  trouble  with 
iodide  of  mercury  on  that  score,  and  although 
the  image  so  intensified  was  liable  to  turn  yel- 
low (especially  if  the  action  of  the  mercury 
was  very  complete),  even  during  the  washing, 
it  was  quickly  restored  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  a  momentary  dip  in  the  fixing  bath, 
or  a  more  prolonged  immersion  in  a  very  dil- 
ute solution  of  hypo.  He  stated  that  his  ex- 
perience with  mercury  and  ammonia  was 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  toning 
of  collodion  transfers  and  opals,  in  which  case, 
although  it  gave  very  fine  brilliant  tones,  all 
the  beauty  faded  out  during  drying,  especially 
if  hastened  by  heat.  One  advantage  of  iodide 
of  mercury  was  its  being  a  one-solution  meth- 
od, allowing  every  facility  for  watching  the 
progress  of  the  process.  He  thought  that 
more  permanency  was  to  be  expected  by  whit- 
ening the  image  with  mercury  chloride,  and 
after  washing,  blackening  with  dilute  hypo  or 
sulphite  of  soda,  than  from  any  other  form  of 
mercurial  intensification. 

Mr.  Bartlett  substantiated  Mr.  Bell's  re- 
marks that  the  method  advocated  by  Mr.Trus- 
cott  would  cause  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
plate.  He  had  some  time  ago  made  experi 
ments  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  warm  brown 
tone  upon  gelatine  lantern  slides,  and  had 
employed  for  the  purpose  as  mercury  a  toner 
before  fixing,  followed  by  a  dip  in  the  hypo  so- 
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lution.  The  image  bleached  out  by  the  mer- 
cury was  reproduced  by  the  mercury  in  a 
beautiful  brown  tone,  quite  to  his  taste,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  was  very  fugitive,  the  whole 
slide  fading  out  in  a  day  or  two  when  exposed 
to  the  diffused  daylight. 

Mr.  Browne  stated  that  he  had  doubts  as 
to  the  permanency  of  gelatine  plates  after 
being  strengthened  with  mercury  bichloride, 
mentioning  many  cases  where  positives  and 
negatives  had  been  seriously  injured  or  de- 
stroyed by  using  this  chemical  with  after  ap- 
plication of  ammonia.  Even  a  final  treat- 
ment with  hypo  had  not,  in  his  hands,  been 
satisfactory. 

The  results  of  intensifying  with  mercury, 
and  after  treatment  with  silver  cyanide,  yielded 
some  lasting  negatives,  but  the  action  of  these 
chemicals  were  so  vigorous  that  the  highlights 
were  inclined  to  be  too  strong. 

Mr.  Browne  mentioned  that  in  looking  over 
a  number  of  gelatine  positives  made  several 
years  ago  (all  of  them  having  been  treated 
with  mercury  and  ammonia),  the  pictures  had 
almost  faded  from  view.     Thinking  that  possi- 
bly  a  second  application  of  the  same  chemical 
might  repair  the  damage,  the  process  was  re- 
peated and  proved  successful;   showing  that 
positives   or    negatives   which   appear   to    be 
utterly  worthless  can  be  rescued,  at  least  for 
the  purpose  of  reproduction.     Of  course  every 
photographer  of  experience  is  aware  that  it  is 
useless  to  apply  mercury  bichloride  to  a  gela- 
tine plate  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
to  remove  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.     In  the 
case  of  the  fading  gelatine  positives  mentioned, 
Mr.  Browne  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  all 
the  hypo  had  been  removed.     But  in  other 
experiments  especial  care  had  been  taken  to 
remove  that  objectionable  chemical.     A  few 
trials  seemed  to  point  to  platinum  bichloride 
as  an  intensifying  agent  for  gelatine  plates. 

The  discussion  turning  to  the  subject  of 
quick  vs.  slow  plates,  Dr.  Mitchell  favored 
the  former  for  landscape  work,  particularly 
for  foliage  in  shaded  places,  where  long  ex- 
posure would  be  necessary  with  slow  plates. 

Mr.  Bartlett  thought  that  the  objection 
of  Dr.  Mitchell  to  the  use  of  slow  plates  for 
landscape  work  because  of  the  motion  of  the 
foliage  was  rather  more  applicable  to  very 
rapid  plates.  He  thought  that  the  slow  plate, 
by  reason  of  its  diminished  sensitiveness,  was 
less  liable  to  translate  upon  the  film  any  slight 
motion  of  the  foliage  than  a  rapid  one;  that  a 
very  rapid  plate  would  register  impressions 
which  would  not  be  perceptible  upon  a  slow 
plate. 


In  this  connection  Mr.  Bell  remarked  that 
Dr.  Mitchell's  objection  would  hold  good  only 
when  a  shutter  was  used;  if  it  were  time  ex- 
posure the  movement  would  be  registered 
upon  the  plate  more  than  if  a  slow  plate  was 
used,  as  then  the  foliage  could  be  watched  and 
the  lens  covered  with  a  cap,  and  exposure  be- 
gun again  when  the  foliage  becomes  quiet 
"There  is  not  in  the  market  a  slow  enough 
plate  for  this  mode  of  working  on  a  windy 
day.  A  plate  requiring  thirty  seconds  to  one 
minute  exposure,  would  be  what  I  recom- 
mend, collodio  bromide." 

Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell  remarked  that  in  com- 
paring the  merits  of  slow  and  rapid  plates  he 
was   inclined  to  give   preference  to  a  quick 
plate,  particularly  in  photographing  woodland 
scenery.     On  the  latter  a  long  exposure  was 
nearly  always  required ;  in  fact,  a  plate  could 
hardly  be  over-exposed,  and  if  a  slow  plate 
was  used  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  move- 
ment of  the  foliage,without  repeatedly  capping 
and  uncapping  the   lens,    and    thus   running 
more  or  less  risk  of  blurring  the  outlines  of 
the  picture.     With  a  rapid  plate,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  much  shorter  exposure  was  required, 
and  the  occasional  interval  of  quiet  during  a 
light  summer  breeze  generally  afforded  suffi- 
cient time  to  obtain  an  excellent  negative. 

Dr.  Mitchell  remarked  that  much  of  the  ad- 
verse criticism  which  rapid  plates  received  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  handling  of  the  plate 
during  the  process  of  development.    The  fault 
was  not  so  much  in  exposure,  for  it  was  per- 
fectly possible  to  take  a  plate  which  had  been 
very  much   over-exposed,   and  yet   obtain   a 
good  negative  from  it.     The  amateur,  in  de- 
velopment, was  generally  guided  too  much  by 
the  printed  sheet  of  instructions  accompany- 
ing each  box  of  plates— take  so  much  No.  I 
and  so  much  No.  2,  mix  them  and  flow  over 
the  plate— and  proceeded  to  develop  all  his 
exposures  according  to  this  iron-clad  formula. 
The  result  was  that  many  of  his   exposures 
were  ruined,  whereas,  if  the  development  had 
been  carefully  studied,  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  failures  would  have  resulted.     In  de- 
velopment it  was  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
cardinal  principles  that  pyro  gave  density,  the 
alkali  was  the  accelerator  and  hastened  action 
and  also  brought  out  detail,  and  bromide  re- 
tarded  action  and   kept  the   shadows  clear. 
Then  each  plate  should  be  made  a  separate 
study  of,  and  its  development  conducted  ac- 
cording to  these  rules.     If  over-exposed,  the 
usual  quantity  of  pyro  should  be  used,  but 
very  little  alkali  to  commence  with,  and  if  th 
action  did  not  proceed  at  once,  then  adding 
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cautiously  more  alkali,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
until  the  image  began  to  show  itself.  In  com- 
mencing development  with  a  new  developer, 
unless  the  plate  was  known  to  be  under- 
exposed, it  was  well  to  add  a  few  drops  of 
bromide.  For  subsequent  plates  this  was  not 
necessary,  as  the  chemical  action  of  the  devel- 
oping liquid  on  the  plate  resulted  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  certain  amount  of  bromide  in  the 
developer  from  the  plate.  For  this  reason  with 
each  subsequent  plate  the  action  of  the  devel- 
oper became  less  rapid.  Dr.  M.  was  in  the 
habit  of  saving  the  developer  after  use  and 
keeping  it  in  an  amber  glass  bottle  with  a 
rubber  stopper.  In  commencing  development 
with  a  fresh  developer,  it  was  his  usual  cus- 
tom to  add  to  this  about  one-third  of  its  bulk 
of  the  old  reserved  developer.  The  result  be- 
ing a  slowing  of  the  development  and  a  much 
more  soft  and  even  action  of  the  liquid  upon 
the  plate. 

Mr.  Bartlett  thought  that  development 
was  a  fine  art,  requiring  constant  practice, 
like  music,  to  keep  one's  self  in  working  order. 
He  believed  it  required  an  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  mode  of  development 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  subject.  In  his  pictures  of  still  life,  where 
he  desired  harmony  in  preference  to  brilliancy 
and  great  contrast,  he  slightly  overtimed 
his  subject  to  insure  softness  ;  then  in  the 
development,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  plate 
being  overtimed,  employed  an  excess  of  alkali 
over  the  pyro,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water;  for  instance: 

Stock  solution  of  pyro. . .  i  dram. 
Stock  solu.  of  alkali.  \]/2  to  2  drams. 
^  ater 8  or  10  ounces. 

The  plate  he  allowed  to  come  up  slowly 
until  the  detail  finally  appeared,  and  to  then 
remain  a  reasonable  time  in  the  developer  if 
he  found  it  gradually  acquiring  strength,  but 
if  it  showed  tardiness  he  added  pyro  to 
strengthen.  He  employed  the  same  method 
with  success  in  developing  magnesium  flash- 
light pictures,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  contrasts. 

Mr.  Cari;utt  volunteered  a  few  remarks 
on  developing  instantaneous  exposures.  He 
said  during  the  past  week  "he  had  been  try- 
ing three  modes  of  developing  instantaneous 
exposures,  using  the  same  alkaline  solution, 
but  in  varying  degrees  of  strength.  First,  by 
using  it  the  full  strength,  as  giving  in  formula 
accompanying  the  Eclipse  plates.  Second,  by 
following  directions  given  in  that  formula  for 
instantaneous  exposures,  and  when  detail  was 


fully  out,  but  yet  lacking  density,  rinsing  off, 
and  placing  in  the  hydrochinone  developer 
published  for  use  in  making  transparencies, 
leaving  it  in  this  until  full  density  was  obtained. 
Third,  by  taking  2  ounces  of  the  dilute  soda 
solution,  2  drams  of  Xo.  1 ,  6  drops  of  the  bro- 
mide solution,  and  8  ounces  of  water;  the  ex- 
posed plate  immersed  in  it,  covered  over,  and 
occasionally  agitated.  It  took  one  hour  to 
fully  develop  the  image,  and  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory,  the  graduations  being  very 
finely  rendered.  The  first  method,  using  the 
concentrated  soda  solution  on  the  plate,  and 
afterwards  adding  to  each  ounce  1  dram  of 
Xo.  1,  brings  out  the  image  in  about  the  same 
time  as  a  fully  exposed  plate,  but  the  deposit 
is  very  course  and  lacks  the  delicacy  of  the 
slower  method. 

For  instantaneous  exposures  at  the  seashore, 
Mr.  Carbutt  believed  most  photographers  used 
too  rapid  a  plate,  and  he  further  remarked  that 
ortho-chromatic  plates  would  give  better  results 
for  such  work  than  plain  bromide  plates;  also 
in  developing  time  exposures,  better  results 
will  be  secured  when  using  a  fairly  rapid  plate,, 
by  diluting  the  alkali  solution,  and  using  bro- 
mide in  the  developer,  bringing  out  the  image 
slowly. 

Mr.  Clemons  (visitor)  showed  a  number  of 
fine  silver  prints  on  plain  paper,  prepared  by 
a  new  process.  Both  wet  and  dry  plates  were 
used  in  making  the  prints  (portraits).  Mr. 
Clemons  preferring  the  results  from  wet  plates 
as  having  less  tendency  to  flatness.  The  de- 
tails  in  both  high  lights  and  shadows,  together 
with  the  intermediate  graduations,  were  beau- 
tifully  rendered. 

The  Secretary  showed  a  convenient  device 
for  use  in  the  dark  room  in  cutting  plates  in 
half.  It  consisted  of  a  thin  board  about  7x8 
inches,  on  one  side  of  which  a  strip  of  wood 
was  attached  4^.-  inches  from  one  edge.  To 
cut  a  4X  4  plate  in  half,  it  is  laid  with  one  end 
close  to  the  edge  of  a  table  or  other  suitable 
support.  The  cutting  board  is  laid  on  top 
with  the  strip  pressing  closely  against  edges  of 
both  plate  and  table.  This  will  bring  the 
edge  of  the  board  in  proper  position  for  use  as 
a  ruler  to  guide  the  diamond  or  glass  cutter, 
so  as  to  cut  the  plate  exactly  in  half  without 
necessity  of  measuring.  Plates  can  be  cut 
with  utmost  convenience  and  accuracy  in 
absolute  darkness.  Other  strips  can  be  added, 
or  the  position  of  strips  made  adjustable  for 
cutting  plates  of  any  required  size. 
Adjourned. 

Robert  S.  Redfield, 

Scc7-etary* 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE. 
Regular  Meeting,  May  i,  1888. 

President  H.J.  Newton  in  the  chair. 
Secretary  Mason  reported  he  had  received 
for  the  section  the  April  numbers  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin,     ScovhTs     Photographic     Times, 
Queen  &  Co.'s  Science  of  Photography,  and 
the  Chicago  Photographic  Eye.     Also  copies 
of  circulars  for  distribution  of  the  International 
Amateur  Photographic  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Vienna,  from  September  15  to  October  25, 
1888.    The  Secretary  read  a  letter  accomj 
ing  these  circulars  inviting  the  section  to  take 
part   in    the  exhibition,    and    also   said,    that 
although    the    Thotographic    Section    of   the 
American  Institute   was  commonly   regarded 
as  a  professional  society,  yet  there  had  al* 
been  connected  with  it  some  of  the 
tmguished  amateurs  in  America  :  and  at 
of  the  monthly  meetings  quite  as  many  ama- 
teurs as  professionals  were  in  the  habit  <>t"  at- 
tending.     He  hoped,  therefore,  that  although 

the  section  might  decline  taking  any  definite 
action  in  this  matter,  that  there  WOnH  be  in- 
dividual members  who  would  contribute  and 
make  more  notable  this  proposed  international 

feast. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  <  omm  •■ 

reported     that    there    would   be    an    informal 

meeting  of  the  section  on  Wednesday,  May 

16th,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M..  to  which  all  inter- 
in  practical  photography  were  cordially  in- 
vited.   Abo  an  invitation  was  extended  to 
attend   a  lantern  exhibition  to  be  given   at    the 
next  regular  meeting,  June  5th. 

Following  these  announcements  the  3 
tary  called  attention  to  some  flash-light  pictures 
made  by  lb  G.  Borgfcldt  at  the  informal 
meeting,  April  18th.  These  pictures  were 
examined  by  several  experts  and  highly  recom- 
mended. They  were  not,  however,  above 
criticism,  and  some  exceptions  were  taken  to 
the  indennitenessofthe  shadow  portions  owing 
to  a  lack  in  the  illuminating  medium,  or  in  the 
developing  agent. 

President  Newton  remarked,  that  if  the 
fault  noticed  was  due  to  the  developer  he 
might,  perhaps,  suggest  a  remedy  as  the 
compound  he  had  lately  devised  appeared  to 
excel  all  other  developers  with  which  he  was 
familiar. 

How  to  make  this  compound,  and  how  to 
use  it,  he  hoped  to  give  in  full  in  an  article 
promised  to  the  Anthony  Annual  to  be  pub- 
lished in  July  of  the  present  year. 

The  President  now  introduced  Dr.   L.  H. 


Laudy  who  gave  a  very  instructive  and  enter- 
taining lecture  entitled,  "  The  Relative  Inten- 
sities  of  Oxy-hydrogcn    Jets."       1  he    Do 
exhibited  an  array  of  apparatus  medlul  to  the 
proper    illustration    of  his   subject    and   with 
which,  he  could  plainly  explain  to  his  audil 
the  methods  of  measuring    the  exact  inten; 
or  illuminating  power  ol  the  various  kin 
light  in  common  use,  and  how  the  gases  used 
in  producing  some  of  these  lights  could  l»e  in- 
creased  in   intensity  by  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces invented  for  the  purpose.     1  Le  showed  by 
example   the  extreme  heat  of   some    of  these 
bv    their    fusing    power   over    platinum    and 
.md  their  intensely  brilliant  light  when 
brought  in  contact  with    an  in.  ^b- 

like  lime. 

e  reporter  was  requ< 
a  brief  mention  of  the  lecture,  as  its  authoi 
tended  it  for   publication  in  the  annual  a 
named,  the    student  who   is   in    any  way   in- 
in    this    subject   is   ret.  .red    to   tins 
forthcoming  volume. 

\t  the  close  ol  the 
exhibited    and  described,    by  mean 

lant  '    ,amouf    ' 

known  to  modem  -  '."wl: 

edged  his  indebtedi  ;     '•".'I'd 

•ftisvaluabl  the  preparation 

work  ol  the  evening. 

On  '•  \  lR';u  y 

•    ol   than:  idered    to 

•    ,n  then  adjourned. 
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1 ;  ING,    Kl<  H 

|.v  W.I.  Will 
and  enlar   ed      y    Edward    L.  Wils- 

Published    by    Edward    L. 
Wilson.  853  Broadv. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  known 
In  England  for  some  time  in  a  small 
but  Dr.   Wilson    has  so  completely  modi! 
revised  and  enlarged  the  l>ook,  that  we  hardly 
knew  it  when  we  received  a  copy  lately.    The 
work   is  thoroughly    practical    from  ever   to 
cover  ;  it  is  well  illustrated  and  nicely  printed. 
It    contains    the    complete    instructions    and 
formula  by  an  expert  in  England  (W.  T.  Wil- 
kinson), newly  written   in    the    main,   which, 
combined  with  Dr.  Wilson's  own  contributions 
and  translations  from  the  French  and  German, 
make    the    new    book    eminently    thorough. 
There   is  already  a  demand  for  this  kind  of 
work  and  many  inquiries  for  instructions  come 
to  us.     Every  one  who  wishes  may  now  easily 
learn  how  to  supply  plates  for  all  classes  of 
illustration,  and  the  book  will  also  show  how 
to  select  and  apply  the  requisites  for  pr 
tion.     A  demand  has  surely  come,  as  all 
papers,  magazines  and  crafts  use  photo-ei 

ings. 

In  1  So  pages,  the  same  size  as  •'  Ph 
phics"  we  note  that  the  following  subjects  are 
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treated  in  detail  and  with  great  clearness  : 
Photo-engraving  in  line  ;  photo-engraving  in 
half-tone  ;  photo  engraving  on  copper  ;  pho- 
to-lithography in  line  ;  photo -lithography  in 
half-tone  ;  callographic  printing. 
.  We  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  a 
book  that  is  so  well  made  and  edited  as  the 
one  before^s. 

Professor  VV.  K.  Burton's  Eook  on  Pho- 
to-.mechanical  Printing  Processes  con- 
tinues to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
first  supply  from  England  was  exhausted  and 
another  is  here.  We  are  always  glad  to  see 
good  books  appreciated  and  this  one  of  Pro- 
fessor Burton's  is  particularly  thorough  and 
well  written.  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  in 
these  columns. 


N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q-— W.  Y.  E.  writes:  My  greatest  annoy- 
ance is  from  the  stretching  and  shrinking  of 
the  albumen  paper.  It  disturbs  my  figures  and 
heads,  even  on  card  size,  and  twists  the  mounts 
all  out  of  shape  (and  they  burnished  first  class, 
too).  I  use  heavy  cabinet  mounts  and  cannot 
make  them  stay  anywhere  near  straight,  after 
burnishing,  as  others  do.  If  I  should  mount 
one  of  my  cabinets  on  such  a  thin  mount  a 
used  for  your  Bullei  in  illustrations  it  would 
roll    up   and    (ouch    the   e<  her,  alter 

burnishing.  [s  there  no  remedy,  or  how- 
shall  I  reduce  the  trouble  to  a  minimum  ?  Is 
it  true  that  paper  dried  drum-tightin  stretcher- 
frame,  will  not  shrink  or  swell  again  ? 

A.— It  appears  to  us  that  youmustmake 
your  prints  too  wet  to  start  with.  Use  only 
a  stiff  paste  and  as  little  a;  necessary.  When 
you  are  burnishing  turn  your  prints,  burnish 
from  the  end  of  the  card  and  then  from  the 
side.  By  following  the  above  directions  you 
should  have  no  trouble. 

(?«  J-  D.  R.  writes:  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions;  please  answer  through  columns 
01  Buj  letin  and  oblige  a  friend,  i.  What 
h'/c  head  should  be  made  on  m  \  \i  and  1 1  x 
'4  plates,  to  look  well  and  be  in  right  propor- 
tion, measuring  from  i  Inn  to  edge  oi  hair  on 
behead  ?  2.  1  put  a  lumpof  citric  a<  id  about 
i  pea  in  my  hypo  hath  for  clearing 
negatives, which  keeps  bath  from  getting  black 


and  muddy  for  two  and  three  months,  occasion- 
ally putting  in  a  handful  of  fresh  hypo  to  keep 
up  strength  of  bath.  Is  this  a  good  plan,  or  will 
the  citric  acid  injure  the  negatives?  3.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  make  a  good,  cheap  fuming 
box,  suitable  for  a  traveling  photographer, 
and  one  in  which  five  or  six  sheets  of  paper 
can  be  fumed  at  once.  4.  How  should  I  pro- 
ceed to  make  chloride  of  gold  for  toning,  to 
make  from  gold  coin  ?  You  give  directions 
in  Bulletin  of  March  26,  1887,  but  I  have 
not  got  that  number.  5.  What  can  I  do  with 
diaphragms  that  the  black  coating  has  worn 
off  so  they  let  in  light?  6.  What  is  wrong 
with  my  10  inch  solar  camera  lens,  that  I  can- 
not make  a  larger  than  an  8  x  10  print  with  if. 
Is  the  trouble  with  the  cut-off  lens  ?  The  rays 
of  light  cross  exactly  on  the  cut-off  lens.  Box 
is  large  enough  to  make  an  18  x  24  print,  but 
the  largest  print  I  can  get  is  no  larger  than 
the  front  lens,  and  not  very  good  at  that.  7. 
What  is  the  best  preparation  to  apply  on 
mounted  prints  to  get  a  good  polish  before 
burnishing  ? 

A. — The  heads  on  the  plates  you  mention 
should  not  be  much  over  three  and  four  inches 
respectively,  from  chin  to  hair.  The  citric 
acid  will  not  injure  the  negative;  but  we  doubt 
if  such  a  small  quantity  will  last  so  long  as 
you  state,  it  decomposes  quite  rapidly.  In 
regard  to  turning  box,  an  ordinary  pasteboard 
box  of  convenient  size  can  be  used,  but  a  fuming 
box  in  which  to  hang  the  paper  should  be  made 
by  a  carpenter;  he  will  make  you  a  design  if 
you  tell  him  what  you  want  to  do  with  it. 
Make  it  black  inside  with  a  coat  of  lampblack 
and  turpentine.  We  will  -end  you  the  number 
"t  the  Bl  Mi  riN  with  the  method  tor  gold 
chloride  from  coin.  You  can  black  your  dia- 
phragms by  using  negative  varnish  and  lamp- 
black, heating  the  diaphragms  before  appb  - 

ing    the    mixture.     The    trouble    must     be    in 

yourmodeof  working  that  you  cannot  make 

large     heads    with     your    solar    Camera     leu  . 
Such  a  lens  will    illuminate  a  much  larger  SUT- 

than  you  state!  1  he  trouble  must  be 
that  you  do  nut  get  your  projecting  lenses  far 
enough  from  the  condenser.  Use  white 
castile  soap  on  the  prints  before  burnishing. 

Q.—  H,  S.  J.  writes:  [9  not  there  a  mistake 
in  the  formula  for  hydroquinone  developer  as 
given  in  Dr.  VogePs  letter,  on  page  260  of  the 
Bl  LLETINforMayi2th?  68  8oc.c.  are  2%  to 
22 i  ounces  (nearly  1  grain  of  hydroquinone 
to  that  amount  of  solution  is  very  little. 
should  not  the  word  grain  be  re&dgramme 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  formula  ?  By  the 
substitution  oi   the  word  gramme  for  gram, 


the  formula  would  be  consistent,  for  I  hardly 
think  that  Dr.  Vogel  would  use  both  metric  and 
apothecary's  weights  in  the  same  formula,  or, 
indeed,  use  any  other  system  than  the  metric, 
which  is  now  the  only  system  in  use  in  Ger- 
many. Please  answer  through  Bulletin, 
and  oblige. 

^.—Youare  correct;  the  formula  should 
read  in  grammes.  The  trouble  was  in  the 
printer  not  correcting  the  error  in  the  proof- 
sheets. 

@._W.  W.    B.  writes  :   Will  you   be   kind 
enough  in  your  next  issue  to  give  me  some  in- 
structions about  copying  maps  and  drawing 
by  photography,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  sufficient 
contrast  to  make  the  ground  clear  white  and 
lines  clear  black,  sharp  and  well  denned;  any 
information  on  the  subject  will  greatly  oblige. 
,4. —The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to 
use    transparency    plates   and    do  not   over- 
expose.    From  the  negatives  so  obtained  en- 
largements can  be  made  to  any  size  by  using 
Cooper's  Enlarging    Lantern,    and    Reliable 
Bromide  Paper,  which  works  clean  and  clear. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  good  process  to  make 
drawings  direct  from  tracings  that   will  give 
pure  white  ground  and  black  lines. 

Q, S.  H.  writes:  I  wish  to  make  a  pho- 
tographic copy  of  a  rare  book  and  would  like 
to  know  how  to  proceed  so  as  to  make  a  black 
and  white  negative.  I  have  two  lenses,  a  Beck 
Rapid  Rectilinear  and  a  Darlot  Wide  Angle, 
which  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  to 
use  for  copying  the  above  ?  An  answer  will 
oblige  one  of  your  readers. 

A.—  Use  a  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  it  will  give 
the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time. 


Wum   flattflM  witfc  tlu  grop 
$Mt\tx. 

Messrs.  H.  S.  Bellsmith  and  Charles  T. 
Stuart  of  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America,  were 
in  New  York  the  other  day,  looking  after  the 
underwriters, with  whom  they  had  an  audience; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  something  will  be 
done  to  mitigate  this  outrageous  burden  upon 
photograpers.  The  days  of  danger  from  col- 
lodion and  ether  are  past,  and  an  ordinary 
studio  is  no  more  dangerous  than  a  dwelling 
house  to  day. 

The  Air  Brush  Company  again  offer 
two  valuable  prizes  for  competition  at  the 
Convention  at  Minneapolis.  Air  brush  artists 
should  prepare  now  for  this  competition.  Time 
flies  very  rapidly. 

Tin:  Stanley  Dry  Plate  Company  have 
applied  for  a  patent  for  their  new  mat,  which 
has  overcome  all  difficulties  from  mat  mark- 
ings on  their  plates.  The  extreme  sinsitive- 
ness  of  these  plates  necessitates  special  precau- 
tions in  the  use  of  mats  and  these  precautions 
are  now  taken. 

WE  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Mr.  O.  T. 
DEWHURST,  the  Secretary  of  the  Lynn 
Camera  Club,  who  died  very  suddenly,  April 
30th,  last.  Mr.  Dewhurst  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  members  of  the  Lynn  Club, 
and  amateur  photography  has  lost  a  good 
friend. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  JUL?  10TH  TO  HTH. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  earnest  and  progressive  photogra- 
pher from  many  points  in  this  great  country  will  turn  his  face  to  the  beautiful 
City  of  Minneapolis.  There  he  will  meet  his  fellow-workers  in  our  art,  and  see 
what  has  been  done  during  the  past  year. 

These  annual  gatherings  of  the  fraternity  are  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  they  are  more  and  more  instructive,  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  true  believer  in  the  wonderful  future  that  is  now  opening  up 
for  photography.    These  conventions  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica have  a  kind  of  missionary  influence  upon  the  city  where  they  are  held    and 
this  influence  is  still  further  felt  in  all  the  more  important  communities  that  sur- 
round the  centers  where  they  occur.     They  give  the  photographers  of  each  sec- 
tion of  country  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  work 
of  those  from  many  other  sections.     They  give  the  photographers  of  many  sec- 
tions an  opportunity  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  various  cities  and  their  surroundings 
where  the  annual  gatherings  are  held.      They  give  the  many  workers  in  our  art 
an  opportunity  at   least  once   a  year  to  grasp  the  hands  and  hear  the  voices  ol 
hose  whom  they  can  see  at  no  other  time  and  under  no  such  favorable  circum- 
sicinccs. 

snirwTnnUa'  f theHngS  h3Ve  beC°me  m0re  and  morc  ™™»*  of  kindred 
•putt,  following  the  same  calling  and  believing  in  the  same  future  for  our  art. 
lo  those  who  think  these  conventions  are  tiresome  and  profitless,  we  say,  if  you 
have  been  to  them  and  find  them  so  it  is  largely  your  own  fault.  To  those  who 
nave  not  been  to  these  meetingS)  we  sa>,   CQme  and  ^  .^  ^  ^  & 

o  emulation  and  true  progress,  and  you  will  return  to  your  homes  with  a  larger 
•dea  of  the  capabilities  of  our  art  and  a  broader  view  of  your  fellow-workers. 

lootr  «  ra°-  '  g0CS  '°  MinneaP°lis  witl>  the  M«  that  he  can  walk  around, 
oo*  at  the  pictures,  hear  the  papers,  see  the  active  members  at  work,  and  never 
opens  h,s  mouth  to  ask  a  question,  never  attempts  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to 
Z  rTt 1S  PreSemed  arC  °btained'  Wi"  certain'ybe  disappointed  with  his 
titled  J.  g°eS  WUh  thC  id£a  that  he  is  one  of  the  association,  he  is  en- 

0  to  take  part  ,n  the  meeting,  that  he  can  add  something  to  the  general  stock 

(CoprmouT,  1888,  it  E.  *  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.) 
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of  photographic  ^^^£^l^^TJ^  SS 
because  if  he  has  something ;  o     n    rest  to  ^  ^  and  ^ 

ber.     In  addition  to  these,  various ^^^  „«*  prizes.     Ail  these 
of  work  that  they  are  financially  interested 1  in  of  pictures 

prizes  are  worth  working  for  »d  they  bnngou    each  ^  ^ 

Sat  command  the  adm.rat.on  of  all  who  see  them  ^ 

and  photographic  ingenuity  that  are -™Wd  ^  sec  ^  ^^  .n 

In  the  meetings  the  expenence  of  the  past  t  rf  ^  ^ 

various  papers,  and  commnnu*  ons  o ^ance         P^^  rf  the  best 
bring  forth  discussion  that  call  our  f 

workers  in  photography.  .f  for  n0  other  purpose  then 

Go,  then,  to  Minneapolis  on  Jul>  Iom  ""  '  f  lhe  best  and  most  earnest 

to  take  a  few  days  off  from  your  studio;  me*  so  ^^  ^  ^  hav£ 

workers  in  our  art;  take  a  new  '-^^^  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
the  energy  that  has  made  the  grea.  ^  you  wiU  receive  new  vigor 

whose  works  speak  louder  than  word*      \  th  .         ^  ^  ^  ^ 

for  your  coming  days  and  a  larger  idea  of  those 
fields  of  usefulness  as  yourself. 

EDITOSUL  NOTES. 

i    ,w  thp  nuestion  of  taking  up 
We  note  in  some  of  the  photographic  jonrnals  thaUh^  ^  ^  ^^ 

fire  insurance  in  the  Photographers  **°£™*       supplicated  an  organization 
We  think  that  this  is  useless.    It  will  require  far  too         I  ^  ^  h 

t0  carry  this  out,  and  will  only  be  a  sou  c    o^o^  ^  b£en  pro. 

While  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  mutua  benefit  ^  ^  rf 

U°n"  r,.  nA\y    Terome  Harrison,  is 

The  new  «  Annual »  by  our  Associate  Editor  and^.  ^^   rf  pho. 

rapidly  approaching   «=o»Plet,on:.,M?de  "     two  hundred  papers  by  such  men  as 
tographic  knowledge.     There  will  be  over  two  ^^  Qrubb) 

CanptaPin  Abney,  Dr.  Vogel,  Andrew  Pringle,  W  K  _B        ^^  ^    L 
Dr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  John  Bartlett,  Fred    EJj*  ^  expect  that  the 

Laudv  and  others.     As  the  volume   is  alread)  in 
edUion  will  be  exhausted  soon  after  publication. 

•     *•  n  in  Paris  under  the  title  "  La 
We  note  the  formation  of  a  new  °r£n.»«on  phy  and  elec- 

Lumiere  -  which  consists  of  ^^""^JS  and  M.  Jeanmaire  is  Presr 
tricity.     At  present  the  organization  is  proMSio 
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dent  with  MM.   Bacquet  and   J.    Ferry  as  a  committee  to  take  steps   to  obtain 
members.    It  is  rather  a  curious  combination  of  interests. 


Dr.  John  Habirshaw,  whose  patient  work  in  cataloguing  diatoms  has  given 
him  a  wide  reputation,  and  who  is  likewise  one  of  our  best  amateur  photog- 
raphers, both  with  the  microscope  and  the  ordinary  photographic  objective  has 
recently  gone  to  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  be  will  find  much  to  interest  him 
m  his  various  studies,  and  photography  will  receive  a  large  amount  of  his  atten- 
tion. We  hope  he  will  return  to  us  laden  with  many  new  photographic  ideas 
and  that  he  will  give  us  an  account  of  them  for  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin.      ' 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French,  of  BosIod,  sends  us  a  couple  of  pieces  of  his  hand- 
some work  in  photography.  One  of  these  is  a  capital  picture  of  a  lady  with  a 
cat  in  her  lap,  and  is  exceedingly  well  done,  every  hair  of  pussy's  coat  stands 
out  very  clear,  while  the  portrait  of  the  lady  and  her  drapery  are  very  o-00d  for 
such  a  quick  exposure.  The  other  picture  is  a  capital  portrait  of  a  female  head 
with  an  uncommonly  graceful  pose,  giving  a  very  artistic  air  to  the  picture. 

Hargrave  &  Gubelman  send  us  a  capital  cabinet  head  of  a  child,  that  is  re- 
markable for  its  softness  and  general  beauty.  The  subject  is  a  pretty  one,  and 
the  picture  is  worthy  of  it. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Vienna  Amateur  Exhibition  desire  us  to 
say  that  all  exhibits  forwarded,  freight  paid,  to  Messrs.  Schencker  &  Co.,  64 
Moorgate  street,  S.  E.  London,  England,  will  be  forwarded  thence  to  Vienna 
and  return  free  of  charge.     See  former  notice. 


A  .moonlight  photograph  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Line,  of  Carlisle 
Fenna.  It  is  not  a  bad  effort;  but  we  think  the  main  fault  is  in  the  exposure! 
which  was  too  short.  Perhaps  better  results  would  be  obtained  with  longer  de- 
velopment, in  which  case  there  is  a  danger  of  fog.  Nevertheless,  the  picture  is 
quite  good.  v 


Our  good  friend  W.  G.  C.  Kimball,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  sends  us  a  number 
of  beautiful  views  taken  in  Bermuda.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work  is  well 
aone.  I  he  views  are  exceedingly  pretty,  embracing  scenes  along  the  coast, 
showing  weathered  rocks  and  shipping  in  port.  Also  a  fine  view  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Hotel  and  grounds;  others  illustrating  the  tropical  foliage,  ruins  of  ancient 
wrts  and  a  capital  instantaneous  shot  at  the  yacht  Undine  in  a  race  We 
consider  these  a  valuable  addition  to  our  portfolio. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Hartford  Camera  Club  for  an  invitation  to  their 
fourth  annual  outing  on  May  30th  last  at  Greystone,  Conn.  We  regret  very 
uuch  that  we  could  not  be  present,  as  we  thoroughly  believe  in  these  "out- 
ings. They  stimulate  good  health,  good  photography,  and  good  friendship, 
we  nope  to  have  better  fortune  next  time,  and  tender  our  best  thanks  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  the  invitation  and  also  for  the  handsome  badge 
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LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

BY  DR.   H.    W.   VOGEL. 


^JZZZ7SZXZZttZZZ& 


the  Stage. 


IN  my  letter  befo,  the  ,ast  I  gave  you  a  ^^^J^X^ 
taneous  shutter  with  a  drawing  of  the  same.     I ;  ha   met  ""       £  some 

aWemtroductionamo:ftheamateurse^ 

important  improvements.     Dr.   iobom,  on  ».  ,   ;       the  lens. 

Jst  zeaious  amateur,  has  made  an  original    -P^™^^  avoid  the  use 
cover  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pasteboard  (F.g.  2,  page22») 

of  two  hands  in  opening  the  objective  intensifying  of  dry  plates.   It 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  already  about  the  >"«"»'>"*  >     m  only 

is  a  fact  that  the  numerous  intensifies  ^f^^SSl  inten" 
P^yappHcahleford^late,  J^^^^Z^  ^^ 
sifter  discovered  by  Dr.  Jider,  ana  o  of  uneven  density, 

act  only  slowly  and  oftentimes  the  pi ates  b  come  joU,  a  same  ^  ^ 

Himly's  JJ^5^J5S£  t-oE  to  D,  Eder,  in  the  tan- 
S  rrgtinl"  ~he  red  prussiate  of  pot™   w^th  =- 

fiers"  contain,  and  whereby  the  ^"Ci'0^     To  this 
My  son,  E.  Vogel,  tried  to  counteract  th,s  ^dsohmgh.e 

£bSertdir,^='^  att    -  a  corresponding 
^niityV 'such  acid  would  prevent  the  tanning  of  JS*  ^ 

Thus  he  obtained   splend.d   results  by  addition  of gh^ * 
red  prussiate  of  potassium  mtenstf er,    T^acUon  1  s  su^    ^  ^ 
r:ES  St  same  time  without  acetic  acid  wih   remain 
almost  without  effect.     He  uses  the  following  mixtures  : 

t    Uranium  intensifier  after  Selle. 

50  c.  c. 
Red  prussiate  of  potassium  I  :ico  of  water ■•••  ^     „ 

Nitrate  of  uranium  1:100  of  water ........     10-12" 

Glacial  acetic  acid  

the  desired  density,  after  which  it  is  washed  for  about  ten 
the  washing  is  extended  too  long,  the  intensification^ .U  go  ^  , 

though  this  is  only  of  advantage   with  our  intensified  plates,  as  they 
duced  again  as  occasion  requires  it. 
2.   Lead  intensifier  after  Eder. 

4  grams. 

Nitrate  of  lead 6     " 

Red  prussiate  of  potassium ■ ioo  c.  c. 

Water 10-12" 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

character  of  the  negative,  in  different  ways. 
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For  negatives  with  half  tones  it  is  recommended  to  color  the  whitish  gray 
plates  blue  by  immersing  them  in  a  bath  of  i  grain  chloride  of  iron  in  10  c  c 
water  and  then  to  transform  this  blue  color  into  yellow  brown  by  diluted  am- 
monia. Reproductions  of  line  engravings  can  be  given  a  strong  covering  color 
by  permanganate  of  potassium  or  bichromate  of  potassium  with  ammonia,  chloride 
of  copper,  etc.,  with  permanganate  of  potassium  colors  dark  brown,  bichromate  of 
potassium  with  ammonia  yellow  to  red,  chloride  of  copper  brownish-red.  The 
uranium  intensifier  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  lead  intensifier  on  account  of  its 
greater  simplicity. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  here  at  present  by  the  military  division  of  balloon 
navigation  to  balloon  photography.  During  the  last  month  a  number  of  views 
have  been  taken,  which  were  shown  to  the  German  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  ^ronautical  Navigation,  and  received  unanimous  approval. 

The  department  applies  photography  in  three  directions:  first,  for  the  investi- 
gation of  balloon  covers,  ropes,  etc.,  by  means  of  microphotography ;  second 
for  the  instructive  representation  of  the  manipulation  in  ascensions  (ballooning)' 
and  lastly— and  this  is  the  most  important— for  views  from  the  balloon. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  the  department  can  show  results  which  surpass  every- 
thing done  heretofore  in  this  direction.  The  views  have  been  taken  from  the 
most  different  elevations  from  200  to  2,500  meters  ;  and  particularly  well 
executed  is  a  view  from  Schoneberg,  three  views  of  the  Potsdam  suburb  one 
view  of  the  Belle-Alliance  square  to  the  Donhofs-platz,  and  a  full  view  of  Berlin 
from  the  north  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  meters,  which,  notwithstanding  its  great 
distance,  is  exceptionally  sharp.  Part  of  the  pictures  could  be  used  for  enlarge- 
ments, being  intended  in  that  form  for  military  use.  The  enlargement  is  direct 
from  the  first  plate  upon  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  paper. 

Photographing  from  the  balloon  is  generally  pretty  difficult.  By  a  number  of 
judicious  arrangements  held  secret  in  the  interest  of  the  service,  the  difficulties 
have  been  overcome.  The  department  is  also  trying  their  best  to  complete  its 
scientific  material  as  much  as  possible.  So  they  have  introduced  for  instance  a 
thermograph  (constructed  by  Mr.  Ney)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  changes 
of  temperature  or  currents  in  the  air. 

In  a  future  campaign  the  balloon  may  play  its  role  in  connection  with  photog- 
raphy, being  able  to  fix  the  position  of  the  enemy  with  one  coup  from  the  bal- 
loon. 

This  is  so  much  more  important,  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  hit  the  balloon 
with  any  projectile,  all  our  guns  and  cannon  being  calculated  for  horizontal  use. 
Not  a  single  balloon  suffered  from  bullets  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870- 
and  to  be  effective  for  such  purpose  new  guns  would  have  to  be  constructed' 
it  is  possible  that  the  balloons  may  then  fire  at  each  other  away  above  the  clouds 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  highly  sensitive  dry  plates  pains  have  been 
taken  to  apply  lenses  of  smaller  construction  in  place  of  the  larger  clumsy  ones 
heretofore  in  use,  covering  the  same  fields.  One  has  even  proceeded  still  further  by 
using  no  lens  at  all,  and  photographing  simply  through  a  fine  aperture.  This  is 
possible  of  course,  but  the  pictures  are  never  very  sharp.  Without  lens  you 
cannot  produce  a  handsome  picture.  The  lens  for  landscape  and  viewing  pur- 
ees is  of  course  desired  to  be  as  light  and  simple  as  possible.  Voigtlander  has 
cently  returned  to  the  single  achromatic  lens  instead  of  the  double  one  and  he 
lurn.shes   now  a   wide   angle  lens  with  an  angle  of  76  degrees.     So  far  I  have 
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,     Mmnles   which  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  thorough  test  before 
seen  only  samples,  which  w  U  uction  of  the  same  is  as  simple  as 

they  can  be  made  . all  s ««.  ^  Qf  ^  glasg|  and 

aT=cs^frm.- 

ties  entirely  from  the  W«^J^  very  little  dispersion,  being  to  the 

crown  Kb.  len*  considerable  advantages  have  been  obtained, 

By  appl  cauon  ot  sucn  g  .  ,rom  which  reSults  again 

itS  STJTtt  ^gre^and  the  Lortion  of  straight  lines  on  the 
edges  of  the  picture  is  reduced  ££«—  whateyer  ^  „  entirely  free 
r  A\a  TL  bCutU  he'  obie  U  b  negCintended  only  for  landscapes,  where 
'Z^Tn'ZZ  -  easily  be  abided,  this  defect  wil,  not  be  of  much 
account  for  a  ^pe  lens.  about  pho(ography  on  the  stage 

In  ^mrplays^ogrihers  have  already  appeared  on  the  stage  and 

*  ^r^S^KSXSie  ell  -cTsIudieLre  inte, 
principal  actors  in  the  piece      a  p        g ^  p  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

rupted  by  the  reduced    n  nca  1c —  ^  ^  ^^^ 

a  photographer^     For    his ^purpos  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

retouching  and  »  more  d  > igent  photography  shall  be  elevated  to  the 

others  before  him  ^*£g£t£SZ«  on  the  stage;  retouch- 
•  ^r  Snrorinfthe  oX  p It,  Finally  the  photographer  commits 
inS  -H  W  w  th  a'revolver  and  notlith  cyanide.  The  shooting  seems  out  of 
;^e  i  clnide     o°  Id  be  the  more  proper  thing.     Otherwise  the  play  is 


much  admired. 
Berlin,  May,  i 


~£r,  r,f  thP  Rttttetin  for  May  12th  last,  we 

In  Dr.  Vogel's  letter   on  page^j  *asfcone  t.     In  the  formula  there 

note  a  serious  error  which  our  readers  wi please  correc  .  ^  ^^ 

given  the  word  "grains'  should  read     grams.       aii  b      svstem._Eds. 

used  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  are  always  ,n  the  metric  system. 


Bulletin. 


ZEKE  (breaking  wood) :  « My  mammy  gibs  me  a  penny  ebery  day  fer  chop- 
pin'  dis  wood."  wid  dat  cent?  » 

buy  a  new  ax  wen  dis  heah  one  gits  played  out. 
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BOSTON  EXHIBITION. 
Second  Notice. 


We  have  only  enough  space  allowed  us  to  notice  very  briefly  the  more 
important  exhibits  at  Boston,  besides  those  of  the  prize  winners 

(  W.  S.  Bnggs,  of  the  Boston  Club,  had  a  notable  exhibit.  Among  the  best 
pictures  we  may  mention  -New  Jeiusalem  Church,  Roxbury,  Ma's  "and 
another  called  "Arcadian  Days."  7  ' 

John  H.  Matthews,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  had  a  number  of  pretty  groups  all 
of  which  were  uncommonly  well  done.  One,  entitled  -Two  Fibres  "was 
especially  good;  the  posing  was  excellent;  the  natural  background,  and  the 
artistic  feeling  in  the  whole  picture  was  very  pleasino- 

^n^0^  w  1MitCie11'  f  lt?6  PhiIadelPhi*  Society,  had  an  exhibit  that 
showed  very  skilful  work  and  a  keen  eye  for  pretty  effects,   -The  Old  Mill 

John  H°kT  ^n  C°^CWf  t  charminS  bit  0f  P-turesque  phoVo^hy. 

John  H.  TarbeH,  of  New  York,  had  several  composition  studies  of  unusually 
good  character.  One  entitled  -A  Struggle  for  Fame,"  a  lady  sketching  her 
own  portrait  from  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  before  which  she  is  sitting,  was  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  and  a  very  effective  picture 

■m  Y'  ?'  Wi*ere11'  ofuthe  Bofon  Clut>>  had  a  number  of  pretty  views  showing 
good,  clean  photographic  work.  One  of  these,  -View  of  Woods  at  Clarendon 
Hills,  was  uncommonly  good,  a  pretty  picture  and  well-executed  photographic 
work.     A  number  of  Interiors  in  this  exhibit  were  also  very  good  indeed     ? 

Edward  R.  Schedler,  of  the  New  York  Societv,  had  but'one  picture,  and  this 
made  by  the  magnesium  flash-light.      It  was  his  own  portrait  and  was  decidedly 

for  th?  ZT-  °[u0Tu  JUh  maf ne5ium  Hght  shovvn  at  Boston-  Jt  w^s  notable 
lor  the  detail  in  the  shadows  and  general  good  li°-htin°- 

a  ^Zr  ?f'  KeaSb>V °f  .^^P1"4  Societ^  had  a  good  exhibit  and  showed 
a  number  of  very  pretty  views;  but  the  prints  were  a  little  too  dark 

•  t  AnA^a/pe[;   °'  <he  New  York  Society,  had  a  number  of  very  pretty 

pictures:   -A  Woodland  Brook,"   -The  Babies  on  our  Block,"   "  Library  and 

nK  5T'  iJT  k-  J6'7  7el1  d°ne-  But  the  *em  of  th*  collection  was  a 
picture  of  two  little  children  kissing,  entited  -Good  Morning."  This  was  a 
charming  picture  and  thoroughly  well  done 

Robert  S.  Redfield  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  had  a  few  pictures, 
but  they  were  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  Several  of  these  studies  were  ex 
ceedingly  well  done.     Two,  illustrating  the  nursery  rhyme, 

There  was  a  young  lady, 

And  what  do  you  think, 

She  lived  upon  nothing 

But  victuals  and  drink, 

n?Zf  r°K,a  Very  P,ret,y.littIe  &$ in  one>  mating,  and  in  the  other  drinking.    The 

fh™ iL  g  §  anrd  a,Ct'0n  °f  the  two  Pictures  made  them  "<*y  effective,  and 
they  had  crowds  of  adm.rers  at  the  exhibition.  Another  good  study  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  was  "A  Constant  Reader,"  a  boy  very  earnestly  reading  a  news! 

■rfASSLr  Plimpton,  of  the  Boston  Club,  had  some  particulary  fine  Interiors, 
well  lighted,  and  showing  good  photographic  work. 

"vf/w  Tv  °t  SMkp0"'  °f  th£  B°St0n  Club'  had  a  number  of  P«tty  views. 
view  at  York,  Maine,     was  particularly  good   and   picturesque.      Also  the 

efflcts"  g        ge  "    U"  Speed'"  Which  contained '  some  ™y  Pretty  cloud 

John  Boyd  Thacher,  of  New  York  Society,  showed  a  number  of  excellent 

instantaneous  pictures.     "The  Chicago  Flyer,  at  45  Miles  an  Hour,"  being  one 

A  banv  CNeVvmemS-      "  ^^  *"  Albany  Winter  SPort>"  a  coastinS  «**e  at 
"Srf »    tuT  Very  ?°0d-      Also  his  studies>  "A  Greek  Model,"   and 
1  ragedy.       The  latter  being  very  fine. 

George  H.  Eaton,  of  the  Boston  Club,  had  the  best  frame  of  portrait  studies 

to  th,V ItT  T  er"eCUted  b?  a"  amateur  Ph°tographer.     They  were  very  close 
the  best  work  of  our  professional  photographers,  and  far  above  the  average 
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They  were  well  lighted,  the  posing  was  artistic  and  natural,  and  the  gene.al 

eff67  1?^  K'l'rfRtv.k  Society,  had  a  number  of  pretty 
vie^that  Vere  wendonfanJ [quite  picturesque,  showing  much  artistic  feeling 

""siSHtt  ItenceTof  the  New  York  Society   had  several  pretty vievvs 
taken  at  Bahamas  with  a  detective  camera  and  enlarged  to  8  x  to.     The  enlarge- 

one  picture"ce  of  machinery.'bemg  ve/y  good  ;  and  two  views  that  were 

P'c^H^cTrr^r^Tone'f-the  best  exhibits  shown  by  members  of  the  Bos- 

t„n  rinh      It   consisted  of  views,  groups,  interiors,  and  portraits  all  of  which 
ton  Club      It   consisted  o  ,  b      F  ^  an  uncommonly  charm- 

were  well  done.     The     Peep  U  my  , ,  Wood  Interf       Magnoha, 

^r^Ku^pirorw^d   photography      The   surf  views  at 

the  best  of Xh  IZ  '«  Keaisage  Brook-Down  Stream  to  The  Birches,  North 

Tre  '  Pair  Vfc?  "  Dining  Room"  and  several  of  the  landscapes,  in  which 
^ffiStaKSSA^,  had  *  *°*  interesting  series  of  Coud 
SW  tdfred  r  F-cn'of  £  Piston  ciub,  bad  a  number  of  charming  pictures. 

E^^Hr^a*  fflfflttss 

""Edtnndlttrorihe  Philadelphia  Society,  had  several  excellent  picture, 
Tta,'S?2S  ^tneXIoTcU'  h^dsome  very  fine  architectural  studies 
thatHeenryf  U  Iweef  o"/  SWSfi  O*  t-  a  frame  of  very  beautiful  views. 

in  Keene Vailey  Adirondacks,  were  especially  well  done,   particularly  the  fo- 

UaSFrancis  Blake    of  the  Boston  Club,  had  two  pictures  that  we  admired  very 
Francis  X lake,   o^  :  &^  ^  an  instantaneous  sho t 

JEtf  Icte^  1=4^^^  Effect  of  the  light  and 
shade  upon  the  horse  and  man  being  very  beautiful. 
^  {To  be  continued.) 


All  communications  for  the  columns  of  the  ham   **f iTIw  **  * 
JJWa,  receding  the  day  of  issue,  to  insure  thetr  publication  at  thai  tune. 
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[From  Photographisches  IVochenblatt.} 

THE  ILLUMINATION  OP  NEGATIVES  FOE  ENLARGEMENTS  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BY  F.  STOLZE. 
{Continued.) 
D.     Position  and  Size  of  the  Reflectors. 
For  the  most  frequent  case:  that  of  the  axes  of  the  enlarging  apparatus  lay- 
mg  honzontally-the   whole  sketch   heing    given   without    regard    to   points 
expressed  under  C-Zwill  determine  position  and  size  of  the  reflectors;  and  first 
tor  the  case  treating  about  mirrors. 


In  the  figure  the  outside  of  the  wail  of  the  room  in  which  the  enlarging  ap- 
paratus is  placed,  is  designated  by  DM;  A  E  is  the  opening  for  the  light,  O  the 
optical  center  of  the  projecting  objective  and  ED  a  projecting  board,  preventing 
the  light  in  the  line  D  A  from  falling  upon  the  mirror  F  G.     If  the  lines 

°Fr=a;  iC=CB  =  d-  EI>  =  <-  DC=LE=t, 

fG  =  t.  FK  =  KJ=b.  KC=LD  =  g. 

are  put  down,  also  the  angles 

GNH=f  /OK=KOF=q>  EFZ  =  s 

it  is  easy,  to  find  a  formula  for  the  length  of  the  mirror 

_  With  regard  to  A  EL  F  is  g  =  e-(A  +  b)  tg  e,  and  with  regard  to  A  FK  0 
■  »-algV+gtgV,  oratgq,  being  =  d,  b  =  d  +  g  tg  9  therefrom  resulting 
a  second  expression  for,,..  g=^£.  By  equalizing  both  formulas  for  g,  the 
result  will  ^e-{^b)tge^orelg(p^tg(pe_Ug^i^  =  b_dt 


and  the  result  herefrom 


s_    d+e  tg  cp—htg  cp  tg  e 
i  +tg  <ptg  e 
In  the  triangle  GJFte  now/^=  2  b,  <  GJF=  90  +  <p,  <  GFJ=  00 
-  '/',  and  therefore  </GF=,/,-  rp.      One  obtains  therefore  for  / 
t=2(,.     s>»-(<)° +■?)_„    d+eigcp-hlgytge.       sin.   (90  +  <p) 
sm.   (,/,-<?)  -  i  +  tgcp.tgs  sm.  <#-<p) 

In  this  formula  either  the  angle  <fr  or  angle  E  may  be  eliminated,  the  relation 
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E  =  go  -  2  *  -  9  being  a  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  EFG 
and  OF  P.     Corresponding  herewith  we  obtain  the  two  formulas 
d  +  etg<f>—hlg<J>.tge.        «M90_+_9) 

1  =  2 r+wifr       ^,3£=lL=12. 


=    2 


d  +  etg  <p  —  htgcptgi.        ___cos1_y__ 


sro.  2 


'  = 2  — rr^r^^r+^^         "*  ^ ""  9) 

With  the  aid  of  the  differential  method  expressions  for  the  values  of  f  or  > 

With  the  aid  oi  formulas,  for  which  /will  become  a  minimum. 

can  now  be  develop  I  from  h s Mo  ^^  rf      ^  ?   ^  ar£ 

^Th!  532S.  evidently  the  one  where  the  values  ,  and  ^v,,,  become 
equal  to  0       The   value  /  belonging  hereto  I   will  designate   with   L. 
result  will  be: 

,        COS.    CD 

L=2  d 


9°  —  3<P 
o««.  ^ 


Provided  now  that  30  degrees  are  made  use  of  as  the  maximum  angle  for  the 
enlargement,  that  9  is  -  .5  degrees,  one  obtains 

Z  =  2    d  ^t  =  2.  5*°'  X  2  A 

That  is  the  mirror  has  to  be  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  **1W°^ 
ing  in  the  vertical  wall  under  E  is  high.  Thereby  is  2*  =  90  -  9^ >t-U 
2U  SO  -nutes.  It  is  to  be  we,,  ^J^^t^lll  «bii 
will  come  together  and  lay  vertically  under  E.  To  be  always 
this  simple  construction,  even  if  a  projecting  board  ED*  T*»*™™* 
necessary  to  make  a  screen  with  the  opening  vertically  under  E,  or  the  reflecting 
poinds  placed  vertically  under  E,  leaving  off  the  screen,  and  insteadtfthe 
value  d  of  the  opening,  into  which  the  negatives  are  put,  the  value  d— — 
is  taken  into  account,  so  that  one  obtains 

a  +  e  cos.  9 

1=2  d        a                .        90—3  9 
sin. 


2 


If  the  calculation  is  to  be  avoided,  there  remains  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
placfa^tirror  for  a  trial  in  such  -.^S^ 
optical  center  of  the  objective  one  can  se    the  mnror  to  co  e  V     ^ 

most  practical  workers,  the  most  convenient  one. 
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If  mat  reflectors  and  not  reflecting  one?  are  in  question,  all  values  which 
are  agreeable  for  the  latter,  are  of  course  likewise  useful.  But  in  this  case  there 
are  still  numerous  other  dimensions  and  inclinations  of  the  surfaces  admissible, 
it  being  here  of  no  consequence  that  incident  angles  and  reflection  angles  are 
the  same.  In  this  case  it  is  indeed  the  best  to  apply  the  last  described  method 
for  reflecting  mirrors,  and  only  to  take  care  that  the  mirror  surface,  from  the 
optical  center  of  the  objective,  fills  the  whole  opening  and  appears  entirely 
evenly  illuminated. 

C.      The  Determination  of  Exposure. 

Already  at  some  previous  opportunity  I  explained  this  method  and  described; 

an  instrument  herefor,  which  I  also  recommend  in  this  case.      However,  as  I 

cannot  suppose,  that  every  reader  of  the  Wochenblatt  has  read  my  former  article, 

'  I  will  give  again  a  complete  description,  doing  my  best  at  the  same  time,  to  make 

it  applicable  to  the  resources  generally  in  the  hands  of  every  photographer. 

At  first  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  printing  density  of  the  negative  in  ques- 
tion. For  this  purpose  a  direct  paper  print  is  made  in  the  printing-frame  and 
during  this  time  a  strip  of  the  same  paper  is  placed  under  a  scale-photometer 
for  instance  Professor  Vogel's,  in  close  proximity  to  the  printing-frame.  As  soon 
as  the  print  is  ready,  the  photometer  is  examined,  and  the  last  number  that  be- 
came visible  is  noted  as  printing  number  of  the  negative.  This  demonstrates 
clearly  that  all  negatives  with  the  same  printing  number  have  the  same  time  of 
exposure,  provided  the  light  source- has  been- constant,  and  that  negatives  with 
different  exposure  numbers  have  a  time  of  exposure  proportionate  to  the  time 
numbers  taken  from  the  corresponding  table.  An  example  will  show  this  clearly. 
Supposing  Vogel's  scale-photometer  had  been  applied,  and  the  printing  number 
8  had  been  obtained  for  some  negatives,  for  others  the  number  u,  and  for  others 
again  number  17;  Vogel  gives  now  for  the  scale  values  of  his  photometer  the 
following  table: 


Grades. 

Determined  Quantity 
of  Light. 

Grades, 

Determined  Quantity 
of  Light. 

1 
2 

4 
6 
8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1. 61 

2.59 
t17 

6. 'jo 
10.84 
13-86 
1738 
22.11 
27.88 
35-45 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

4489 
57  01 

72.51 

92.08 

117.50 

149.22 

189.17 

239-7 
300.7 

391-9 

The  necessary  time  of  exposure  for  the  negatives  with  the  printing  numbers 
«,  n  and  17  is  therefore  like  6.70,  13.86  and  57.01,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  same  objective  with  the  same  opening  was  used,  that  the  size  of  enlargement 
is  the  same  and  that  the  light  source  is  a  constant  one.  For  all  artificial  light 
sources  as  treated  by  me  under  A,  the  problem  can  be  considered  as  hereby 
solved,  for  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  determine  the  correct  time  of  enlargement 
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for  any  certain  printing  number  by  some  experiments,  to  serve  as  guide  for  all 

°thMore  difficult  is  the  matter  with  light  sources  of  changing  intensity  also  par- 
ticularly in  daylight.  But  photometric  help  will  here  also  surmount  all , ^ade. 
If  a  photometer  with  sensitized  printing  paper  is  placed  close  to  the  nega  ve  to 
to  be  enlarged,  so  that  it  is  illuminated  in  the  same  manner  as  this,  it  s  only 
necessary  to  observe  the  degree  of  light  of  the  paper  to  know  how  long  a  tune  of 

exposure  the  negative  has  received.  

While  the  inspection  takes  place  the  light,  of  course  is  cut  off  from  the  nega- 
tive,  and  the  photometer  is  examined  by  a  chemtcally  meffectwe  bght  The 
above  example  may  also  find  acceptance  here.  The  numbers are  8  ,,7. 
Suppose  it  was  known  by  previous  tests  that  negatives  of  pruning  number  8 
require  a  time  for  enlargement,  by  which  the  number  2  becomes  v.s.ble  »  the 
photometer  The  light  quantity,  1.61,  is  adequate  to  photometer  degree  2  as 
"hownb   above  table"     The  light  quantities  for  degrees  8  and  , ,  bemg  now  pro- 

.1.61  xi3-86  _,  ,.  icrenuired 
portionate  to  6.70  and  13.86,  a  light  quantity  = ^—  -  3-33      requirec 

by  an  enlargement  for  the  negatives  of  printing  number  11.     But  in  the  photo- 
meter this  is  equal  to  number  4,  while  number  6  is   hardly  visible.     The  exact 

degree  number  is  4- 7-  .      .  .,    .,    . „  „,n 

For  negatives  of  the  printing  number  ,  7,  one  obtains  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  enlargement  determined,  light  quantity  -  j—  =«3-7-  But 
to  this  number  belongs  number  1 .,  according  to  the  table.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  a  photometer  during  the  enlargement  of  negatives  with  printin 
number  n  has  to  show  the  degree  number  4.7,  number  17  the  degree  number 
, ,  But  it  is  still  more  convenient  to  note  the  determined  light  quantities  upon 
the  negatives  as  printing  numbers  instead  of  the  degree  numbers. 

How  changes  in  diaphragms  as  well  as  in   the   enlargement  have   to   be 
considered,    I   need   not  explain.     This  is  done  in   well-known  formulas  and 

^'important  is  yet  the  choice  of  the  photometer  paper  for  the  enlargement 
The  most  suitable  is  the  same  bromide  of  silver  paper  on  which  the  enlargement 
is  made.     But  this  has  to  be  soaked  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  potas- 
sium or  sulphite  of  soda,  and   dried  in   the   dark.      Such    a    paper,  as   also  all 
chloride  of  silver  papeis,  acquires  a  medium  slate-gray  color. 

Translated  by  H.  D. 

%  *  ■» 

SOME  PRINTING-  EXPERIMENTS. 

BY  EDWARD  LEAMING. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

Mr    President,    Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  During  the  past  winter  I  have  been 
engao  ed  in  making  a  series  of  experiments  in  printing  and  toning,  using,  mainh 
ZL°  salted   papers   of  various   kinds.      While    the  albumen  print,    with   its 
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months,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,   several  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
various   societies   having  read  papers   in  which  they  declared  themselves  to  be 
greatly  in  favor  of  mat   surface  prints;  to   this  feeling,  no  doubt,  is  also  due  the 
extensive  use  of  bromide  and  platinotype  papers.     I  have  not  found  the  bromide 
paper  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  the  generality  of  results   being  cold  and  some- 
times  harsh;    the  platinotype  also   gives   cold  tones,  which  mav  be  varied  by  a 
sepia,  but  none  have  the  effect  or  variety  of  tones  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  plain  silvered  paper.     The  paper  that  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  general 
work  is  known  commercially  as  plain  Saxe  paper;  Rives,  No.  74,  also  giving  good 
results,  the  method  of  procedure  with  which  most  of  you  are  doubtless  already 
familiar,  can  be  briefly  outlined:  The  paper  is   first  salted  by  floating  on,   or  im- 
mersion in,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium   in   water,  the   strength   of  the 
solution  being  from  8  to  12  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  ammonium  may  be  used ;  it  it  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  can  be  sil- 
vered as  soon  as  dried,  or  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  before  silvering ;  the  sil- 
vering can  be  performed  on  the  ordinary  bath,   or  a  special   strength' of  bath 
may  be  used  for  special  negatives,  or  a  silver  bath  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  used;  the  paper  is  then  hung  up   to   dry  as  before,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  silver  bath,   can  be  fumed  before  printing  ;  in    this  sta^e 
the  paper  will  keep  good  for  three  or  four  days  if  excluded  from  light,  the  am- 
monium nitrate  paper  spoiling  soonest";  after  printing  it  is  toned  in  the' ordinary 
manner,  or  with  special  toning  baths,  or  may  be  fixed  without  toning,  each  proc- 
ess having  its  individual  peculiarity  of  result.        If  unsized  papers  are  used    it 
will  be  found  best  to  size  them  before  salting,  or  they  can  be  salted  and  sized  in 
the  same  bath.     Gelatine  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  also  Iceland  moss 
and  various  resins.     While  I  have  tried  several  different  salting  and  sizing  solu- 
tions, and  also  various  toning  baths,  I  have  made  special  experiments  in  the  use 
of  different  papers,  such  as  varieties  of  Japanese  parchment  papers,  Japanese  tissue 
papers,  Whatman's  drawing  paper,  the  paper  that  is  used  for  bromine  prints,  and 
even  the  common  cardboard  mounts  themselves,  each  paper  giving  a  different 
result,  so  that  you  have  at  your  command  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  tones  and 
effects.     To  begin  with  the  plain  Saxe  or  Rives  papers,  I  have  here  some  speci- 
mens from  both,  direct  and  enlarged  negatives.     The  paper  was  salted  in  a  bath 
containing  12  grains  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of  water,  then 
silvered  in  a  bath  containing  40  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
and  toned  in  a  bath  composed  of  carbonate  of  soda,  50  grains;  phosphate  soda,' 
62  grains;  chloride  of  sodium,  30  grains;  water,  32  ounces,  with  gold  from  10 
to  1 5  grains,  the  result,  as  you  see,  being  from  purple  tone  to  a  warm  black.   The 
next  specimens  that  I  have  to  show  you  were  salted  and  silvered  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  but  were  toned  with  platinum.      I  tried  at  first  some  of  the 
published  platinum  toning  formulas,  but  although  I  obtained  some  good  results 
they  were  so  irregular  that  I  tried  to  devise  a  formula  of  my  own,  and  found  one 
that,  to  me,  seems  perfectly  satisfactory.      It  is  composed  of  platinic   chloride, 
1  grain,  and    16   ounces  of  water,  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  1 
to  1  dram  formic  acid  added.    If  the  toning  is  carried  far  enough,  a  fine  platinum 
black  is  the  result.     Warmer  than  the  platinotype,  if  not  carried  so  far;   a  sepia 
jsults,  which  is  admirable  for  some  subjects.     In  all  these  manipulations  with 
plain  paper,  overtoning  is  to  be  avoided,  as  a  flat  print  is  always  the  result.     The 
toning  with  platinum  has  this  also  to  recommend  it,  it  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
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silver  printing   with  toning  that  I  know  of;  cheaper  than  gold.    I  have  successful 
on d two  T   x  zz  sheets  of  paper  with  one  grain  of  platinum   although  usually 
I  allow  i  grain  to  each  sheet;  in  those  last  specimens,  you  will  not.ce  one  that 
It  sUvered  with   ammonia  nitrate  solution;  here  are  some  others  treated  th 
Jam    way   and  to  show  you  the  difference  I  have  mounted  on  the  same  card  a 
ZJn  the  same  negative    silvered  and  toned  in  the  regular  way;  you  will 
r0U  e    hat      e  pTl X  hath  gives  warmer  tones,  the  ammonia  nitrate  giving 
rbluish  btck-  one  of  the  prints  from  the  ammonia  nitrate  bath  I  toned  with 
Leu"  o"  lead,  with  the  result  of  a  warmer  tone;  and  here  are  some  specimens 
L  L  tone  oroduced  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  by  the  phosphate  of  soda 
Z^Z^l^ZJ^  toning  solution;  one  of  them  has  been  fixed 
u'    \  Z  nV    All  these  prints  were   fumed  with  the  exception  of  those  so 
I  ik"         These  Z  picture's  were  printed  on  the  ordinary  common  cardboar 
rounts  direct,  one  was  toned  and  one  was  fixed  without  toning      And  here  are 
t"o  printed  on  Whatman's  double-elephant  paper,  the  paper  being  unsized,  the 
Tag'   has  a  SUnlcen  appearance.     This  one  is  printed  on  French    orchon  m 
paper,  such  as  is  used  for  mats  on  engravings,  etchings,  and  the  like  ,  it 

^ThTtxf  £Tl  have  to  show  you,  are  on   Japanese   tissue  paper-I  call 

it  tWs  for  want  of  a  better  name-it  is  used  by  the  Japanese  for  wrapping  up 

mal  larh  les  s  ch  as  bronzes,  etc. ,  and  is  very  inexpensive.  Some  I  have toned m 

he    htrttaomide  toning  solution,  others  in  the  regular  way   and  others  sU.l, 

vou  see  the  tone  is  very  different.     I  have  also  here  some  prints  on  Japanese 
you  see  the  tone    ,  ve  y  from  thg  same 

Tur  ePU  is  quhe  mp'olsible  to  see  fully  the  tones  by  gaslight;  they  present ;*  v«y 

♦^  hvnn  hath    after  which,  wash  in  the  regular  way. 

InyPconclusio„  I  wonlk  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plain  paper 
prins  may  be  reasonably  said  to  be  permanent ;  there  are  qu.te  a  number  of  m- 
dances  where  prints  made  from  twenty  to  thirty  year,  ago  are  s, 11  as  good  as 
Ten  made,  shewing  no  signs  of  fading,  that  bugbear  of  the  ^^^ 
which,  I  believe,  is  mainly  due  to  albumen,  and  not  hypo,  as  has 
in  some  publications.  

.0,  all  the  photographic  publications  I  have  had  I  prize  the £ox«r»  mos .j 
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SIMPLE  DEVISES  FOR  CUTTING  OUT  LANTERN  SLIDE  MATS. 

BY   JOS.     P.     BEACH. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

The  costly  nature  of  lantern  slide  mats  as  now  supplied  by  the  various  stock 
dealers  has  led  me  to  devise  a  simple  plan  by  which  an  amateur  may  make  hnn- 
dreds  of  mats  at  cost  of  a  dozen,  when  you  have  to  buy  them.  And  as  the  mat 
very  often  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  proper  setting  off  of  the  picture  it  is 
well  for  the  amateur  who  is  interested  in  this  subject  to  provide  tools  for  produc- 
ing varied  sizes  and  shapes  to  fit  any  given  picture. 

My  method  consists  in  taking  a  block  of  hard  mahogany,  apple  tree  or  pear 
tree  wood  with  the  end  grain  upwards  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 
and  as  large  in  size  as  an  ordinary  lantern  slide  plate  and  marking  on  the  surface 
with  a  lead  pencil  the  form  and  size  of  the  mat  you  want,  but  perhaps  a  trifle 
smaller  than  an  actual  size.  Then  with  proper  tools,  chisels  and  files  I  take  off 
of  the  block,  a  half  an  inch  in  depih,  the  wood,  until  it  assumes  the  oval  or  square 
marked  out. 

I  back  up  the  magohany  block,  with  half  an   inch  of  a  softer  kind  of  wood 
securing  it  by  screws  and  bore  a  hole  through  the   center  three-eights  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.     This  permits  the  air  to  reach  the  center. 

Around  the  wood  form  thus  made  I  bend  an  ordinary  clock  spring,  which 
can  be  bought  very  cheaply  and  is  usually  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide 
and  secure  it  to  the  wood  by  screws. 

I  prefer  to  do  this  with  the  aid  of  a  vise,  putting  in  one  screw  at  a  time  until 
the  circuit  is  completed.  The  pressure  of  the  vise  holds  the  steel  against  the 
wood,  in  place,  until  it  is  fastened  by  the  screw. 

Before  the  steel  is  bent  around  the  wood  form,  holes  for  the  screws  should 
be  punched  with  a  blunt-faced  punch  where  needed  and  be  afterwards  reamed 
out.  Five  screws  generally  answer.  The  steel  should  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  or  a  block  of  solder  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  spring  is  too  hard  to  punch  a  hole  through  it,  then  take  out  the  temper 
by  heating  in  a  stove  and  cooling  by  throwing  into  a  bed  of  ashes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  thickness  of  the  spring,  about  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch,  will 
be  too  great  to  cut  the  paper  clean  and  sharp,  hence,  I  advise  filing  down  one 
edge,  which  is  to  form  the  inner  edge,  before  it  is  attached  to  the  block,  finish- 
ing with  a  very  fine  file.  In  putting  it  on  the  block  it  is  necessary  that  the  ends 
come  close  together,  they  may  be  allowed  to  lap  a  trifle,  which  can  be  after- 
wards filed  away.  I  generally  use  a  pair  of  plyers  and  a  hammer  to  partially 
shape  it  around  the  block. 

For  making  square  shapes,  it  is  better  to  obtain  thinner  steel  than  the  clock 
springs,  for  if  they  are  used,  the  temper  of  the  steel  has  to  be  removed. 

Special  thin  steel  can  be  obtained  from  most  dealers  in  machinist's  tools  and 
supplies,  while  the  old  worn-out  clock  springs  can  be  bought  for  a  song  from 
any  large  clock  company. 

To  cut  out  the  mats,  I  simply  fold  up  a  sheet  of  paper  8  x  10  in  size  until  it  is 
four  layers  in  thickness,  and  of  the  conventional  lantern-size  pattern,  then  place 
it  over  the  steel  die;  upon  the  paper  I  put  a  piece  of  mahogany  wood  with  the 
end  grain  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  by  light  quick  taps  of  the  hammer  on 
the  wood,  the  mats  are  quickly  made,  and  your  die  is  still   ready  for  hundreds 


more. 
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The  hard  wood  can  be  bought  from  dealers  in  engravers'  and  printers'  blocks 
at  the  corner  of  Dutch  alley  and  Fulton  street.  I  submit  for  your  inspection 
two  forms  as  specimens,  one  oval  and  the  other  square,  also  several  sample  mats 
made  on  this  plan.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  process  is  very 
simple,  and  one  of  great  usefulness  to  the  amateur  who  enjoys  the  making  of 

lantern  slides. 

.  ♦  . 

THE  ACCURATE  MEASUREMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURES  OF  SHORT  DURATION. 

BY  CHARLES  TRUSCOTT. 
|Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Amateur  Photographic  Club.] 

It  is  becoming  the  custom  to  distinguish  photographic  exposures  by  the  terms 
time  and  instantaneous,  as  if  the  so-called  instantaneous  exposures  are  made  in  no 
time  or  in  such  a  short  interval  of  time  as  to  be  impossible  of  measurement. 

The  expression  "  Cap-off-and-on"  is  also  used  to  designate  a  short,  so-called 
time  exposure,  and  may  be  made  to  mean  any  exposure  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  or  even  two-thirds  of  a  second,  according  to  the  deliberation  with  which  the 
operation  is  performed. 

The  word  -time  "  is  apparently  used  to  indicate  an  exposure  made  by  hand- 
by  cap  or  bulb-the  duration  of  which  is  under  the  will  of  the  operator,  in  con- 
tra-distinction  to  the  term  instantaneous  which  simply  conveys  the  somewhat 
meagre  information  that  the  exposure  is  made  by  a  mechanical  device  set  in  mo- 
tion°by  the  will  of  the  operator  to  uncover  the  lens  but  closing  it  automatically. 

"Instantaneous"  is  an  indefinite  term,  a  somewhat  elastic  expression,  some- 
times conveniently  usad  for  indicating  exposures  made  by  hand,  of  a  quarter  of  a 
second  or  less  duration.  > 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  a  mechanically  made  exposure  is  capable  of 
repetition  with  much  greater  precision  than  any  hand  exposure  of  less  than  five 

seconds.  c   .      .c 

Again  would  it  not  be  much  more  convenient,  for  the  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion comparison  and  discussion,  if  the  mechanical  means  of  exposure  were 
accurately  rated,  than  the  custom  of  having  recourse  to  such  slip-shod  terms  as 
«  instantaneous,"  <<  cap-off-and-on,"  as  a  means  of  conveying  definite  information 

I  do  not  say  such  terms  should  never  be  used,  but  that  they  should  be  used 
only  in  the  absence  of  a  more  exact  terminology,  or  when  definiteness  of  expres- 
sion in  terms  would  be  out  of  place  or  pedantic. 

If  a  photographer  were  asked  what  exposure  a  certain  negative  had  received 
and  how  much  pyro,  etc.,  was  used  in  its  development,  and  he  should  answer. 
-The  exposure  was  instantaneous,  and  a  good  dose  of  pyro  was  used  in  develop- 
ment "  what  ought  we  to  understand  ?  Simply  that  the  exposure  had  been  made 
bv  mechanical  means,  and  probably  in  a  duration  of  time  between  the  one-thou- 
sandth and  one-fourth  of  a  second,  and  that  four  to  ten  grains  of  pyro  to  one 
ounce  of  water  had  been  used  in  making  up  the  developer. 

But  suppose  the  answer  should  be,  exposure  one-twelfth  of  a  second,  dia- 
phragm Z,  plate  Carbutt's  Eclipse,  pyro  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  would  not  the 

information  by  its  definiteness  be  more  valuable  ? 

If   photography  be  an   art   science,    let  those  who  practice   it,    no    mattei 
whether  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  as  a  pleasant  recreation,  aim   at   scienti 
precision. 
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or  .le  ^;r:nTittr"2^  rrrr of  p,ates  with  — 

rapidity  of  instantaneous  shutter  o T*  ''t    t  t0  ^  able  to  determine  *e 

-  tha^  it  may  be  knoi;hr  :;c  s  t:7ai:^  o  thpeerhap; a  hbetter  — >■ 

phragm,  subject  and  plate      InstJL  ■!  WI"d  W"h  a  «iven  dia" 

theuncertJand  ^J£EZ*gRj"  *"  *"  *  * 
an  a^Tah^tWhiCh  ""  "*  ^  ^  ""  be  «~P-^  to  a  rifle  without 

forms  of  expose*      G raTztv  2n        ?  ^  ^  aPpHcable  onl>'  to  certain 

tarding  effect  due  to  rTcZnUn  T^T"  ""  *"  ^'^  (if  ™  ^  *e  re- 

offcii  bodies/^  th  „i  :r  arnubeb:r  i known  rate  ofacceierati°n 

known  rule  of  calculation.     Th  r are  1     l!  "  rT*  "  iS  b^°nd  ^ 

be  called  the  Graphic  and  thT^  f  u  tumn«-fork  meth°ds,  one  may 
consists  of  a  tun  naZk  of  ltab.ef\  P.h0t°°raPhic  ™thod.  The  first 
tions  per  second      A  dehel  ^  t0,g'Ve  &  conve™nt  number  of  vibra- 

so  adjusted  as  to  t^TlStZ  "**"  *  °"  arm  °f  the  ^  which  ■ 
Th,s  method  is  *£?££££.  2  ^SK, maT  "  "  ^ 
in  common   with   the  Dhotooranhir  1  ?  y  exPosers>  and  is, 

measure  the  time  of  iSS^^Sl  on  t?.  ***«  ******  * 
turn  principle,  because  at  the  most  impotant  part  of  t  g°  ""  T""  °r  «* 
of  rest)  it  fails  to  record  nrportant  part  of  the  exposure  (the  amount 

object  be  photographed  h aZ I  mo on o f  £  "^  "i"  *"  ^  Let  ^ 
Photograph  waibeamoreorr^^r  f  ,Speed'  and  the  blur  in  the 

ure.     A  horse  going  aTTcer  J^aT  thefTf      k-^  ^^  °f  the  ^°* 
graduated  rod,  are  Instances  of  1,  '  WhUe  tCnnis  bal1  in  &»»*  of  a 

rate  of  the  te'nnis  b ToZ ^Texa TZ^T'  ^^  "**»*  ^ 
graphed.     This    method   is    therefore    r «L  '  ?°  **"  *  n0t  a"   Photo' 

Cuttle-swatch,  "which,  wh^  pu  ^ck'half  "n  h"  "  "l"*""*  3S  Captai" 
another  quarter  toward  he  afternoon   wa!  '         I    J  '"  "*  m0rnin&  and  ab°ut 

Vou  will  please  remember    ha,  1 n  P    T    that  won,d  do  ?ou  credit. » 
Photograph  hears  to  the  "*  nZZl^T ^  ^  ^'^  fa  the 
%ht  reflected  from  the  object"™^        T.  0n    the  ''ntenSit.*'  of  the 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  p  e  and  m  idh  "f  th  1  T  °f  ^  baC^°Und- 
tion.  Take  an  extreme  case.  A  Z  0 £l ^J™  *  a'S°  faCtOTS  in  *e  ques- 
h  Photographed  in  a  dull  light,  JaVI^ZX^  "*  *  "^  Mh 
exposure  :  result,  no  blur,  or  e  en  trace  of  L  ^  ^  a  ^  short 

)'our  white  tennis  ball,  falling  in  bright  di/u  d  TIT*  ^  N°W ph°t0?raPh 
fully  one-half  of  the  movemfn  ,    t  S^  W"h  a  ,andscaPe  'ens,  and 

graphed  is  problb;^r::^thPtrTaP,herd'  and  Part0fwha'  «•  P^to- 
are  points  often  ov  rlook  d  and  w  1 1  tend!  t  T  ^  back°rOU"d-  These 
than  i,  is  in  reality  '^  '°  make  the  exPos™  aPPear  shorter 

«•  "Tri^r;;:  ?srs  abiknir  p,,ate,d  and  hi*h* pobshed: «-  * 

tecess,  with  lines  of  whit eTrin'  le  che       "    ^T""'   Set  back   in   a  da* 
^  -  *•  - ;  use  a     ^e^ ^  =^~!  ^ 
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ing  a  moving  image  of  the  sun,  your  ph*Og»ph  -«  ^  the  total  move-     ■ 

mC  When  you   read  of  exposures  which  «  ^^*^~    I 

sandth  part  of  a  second,  or  less,  it  ■"£"££*    a  ^     Bnt  !  shall  have 

rL^^r^^wrr^-p^  -*-  ofEx. 

jection  applies  to  it  as  to  the  felling  ball,  «.  *, 

complicated  calculation.  complicated  ;   in  fact 

TPhe  photograph,  -^JJSS^SS  manner  '  A  small  mirror 
you  get  at  the  result  in  a  most  indirect  ana  a  heHostat  „ 

Ikes  the  place  of  the  stylus  on  the  arm  of  th unn     o  a  ^ 

USed  ,n  order  to  keep  the  "-^J^^lng  'shutter  of  the  expo**  » 
ing  image  on  to  a  sens, tive  film  *  ached  of  lhe  tuning.fork  has  to  be 

be  tested.     Having  all  tins,  the  rate  ol  v.b  interfered  with  ;  the 

ascertained,  because,  being  weighted,   *  "^^  mirror  on  the  tuning- 
heliostat  could  be  dispensed  with  by  using   ■  -  methods  f„  lcss 

fork,  which  would  simplify  it  somewhat,  but  there 
•"SIT 3K1  «  ejections,  and  also  helps  a  rapid  !ens  in 

giving  good  definition  in  every  [Jj^^j^  six  vears,  consists  of  a  clock 
The  apparatus  1  prefer,  and  have     ettio  jnihe  laUercase 

m0vement  by  .eight  (or  ^^^^T^U  and  a  mandrel  takes 
it  should  have  a  fusee  motion.    The  pe.    ui  js  ig  .^  m 

theplaceoftheminutehandtorece,  et      rcul    n  , 

diameter.  It  is  covered  «rt  black  ^/^^  wilh  the  striking  part 
mounted  near  its  margin.  The  train  oT  h  1  onne  ^  ^  ^ 
of  the  clock  is  with  its  fan  made  to  do  dut,  "  «*g^  ,  lh<u  cvery  seventy- 
connecting  the  hour  hand  s  made  to  do  a u  - ^  •  ^  ^ng  lhe 
seven  revolutions  of  the  disk  a  click  *  hea  d  whic  ^  ^^  ^  three 
.eight  to  produce  'henght  speed  from  one  ) e  a  ^^  ^  J 
revolutions  per  second  is  found  to  ans*e  all  ^  P  theref,om. 
made  by  photographing  a  graduate ar  d^and  »-Un  P  and  ^  di 


and  its  work. 


AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

BY    COLEMAN    SELLERS,   E.    D. ,    BL    INST.    C.    E. 

(Continued.)  . 

AFTER  D,  Holmes  had  written  ^^^^Z^Z^ 
„-  in  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  he  says  in  his     Do mgs  of  t     ^^     ^  ^  ^ 

visited,  for  the  first  time,  the  ^ment  oH  In  ^  ^  ^  be 

he  met  the  founder  of  our  club,  Mr HJT^         willingness  to  impart  know  - 
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paper  now  yellow  with  a<rP     n™„  rt  .,        ,         secured  a  tew  letters  on 

the  following  :  °         P°"  ""^  read  Under  date  N°^«**  '8,  ,86,, 

Dear  Sir  : 

Hopmg  an  earl,  and  favorable  replv,  I  remain  on  behalf  of  the  Club 

Yours,  respectfully,         F.   F.   Thompson' 
The  names  sent  me  at  that  date  were  as  follows  •  Secretary. 

v    t?   u  »  rK>   n-   *«  Anthony,  501  Broadwav    NVu-Vnri-. 

*.  F.  Thompson,  2  Wall  street    New  VnrL--  V    t    n  L  u*u"a},  iNew  York; 

T   [*f'"U,"»"'i*~'J«i>tolke  took  of  U»d«b  «*«,,»,  fc»M,   H 

or  became  elastfc,  as  w^be  seen     '  ""  ""*  C°nStiUUed  a"d  "" 

««    OK   THS    AM,rEt,    PH0T0(iKAI,„„.     tmaum      Ci(|(     as     Jwt     puBL[sHED 

IN   I  86  I,    WERE 

-£!S£  ~i,;:;;;t;he  art  shan  be  "^  -  — • .  - *. 

*— No  member  shall  forward  for  exchange  anv  work  not  his  own 

Print,  a  copv  of'wWch  1  as nol       "  ,    r^™*"'  "  'eaSt  °ne  ^ereoscopic 

finished.  "0t  bee"  Sem  before'  or  its  bivalent  mounted  and 

-hange  ,llh  anyothers  ^J^  ^^^"^J^ 
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-Experiment."  *  eauivalent  to  one  mounted  and  finished 

,_Twou„mou^dp^   sha>      e  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

of  the  same  size.     Two  cara  or  q  v 

scopic,  and  two  ^^^^Z^^'^V  in  the  dub.     On  Febru- 

From  the  year  1861  to  1863  there        J                         b  f  a  modest  paper 

ary  1st  of  .863  Mr.  F.  F.  Thompson issued   he  fi „  „»  ^^  ^ 
entitled   "The  Amateur  Photographic  Print,    deaca 

tograplnc  Exchange  dub.     The  prospectus  sets ;forih:  ^^      ft  ^ 

B<.The  'Amateur  Photograph,* :  Pnn      s  JU t  what  ^^  ^^ 

issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  memb  rs  of   h e  dub  ^            ^ 

too.     It  is  printed  and  issued  by  the  «^  °    £  own  ographic  .de„.< 

the  form  and  prints  the  sheet  on  ^p r    ate  pr es                ^  ^                day 

i-SKSwii-Sir-' but  he  mtenas  t0  issue 

the  most  liberal  kind    filthy  lucre     emg  ^£S*-** 
number  of  the  ^scribers  on  ^  free  1,  >  ^  ^  h  for 

be  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  010       P  contributions. 

this  privilege  will  be  expected  ,e,  ^        ^  ^^  our 

Short  articles,  written  to  the  pom  t  «  1  ha e   he,        _  ^  and  ^ 

HP*ei  -  on^  SS  -  find'  room  on  the  press  for  but  a 

ltoSe=^nea  m  ^J— ^-J  ATlHTlS 

cess  may  attend  their  victorious .arms.  ^  ^  ^.^  ^  he 

vi  jrjm  m^bltnt  of  bme,  and  he  is  rmoted^  jj^.1.- 

continued  prosperity.  k   of  the   club  I   find  his 

S^rTsSlS  £  -  -  -  surface  of  which  can  be  seen  the 
reflection  of  the  objects  ir 1  the ■  room.  ^  repeated  .  ^  t   «> 

In  the  first  numbe, '  °^e     PJ l  twen      having  been  omitted, 

years  after  the  foundation  of  the  club     t  twenty-three  names.   Mr. 

the  fist  of  members  was  p£*4.  -    *  VeT.ith  dry  plates  to  Portage.  N 
^TaiXrlld  S"i3.  "issue  another  number  before  December 
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No  other  number  was  ever  issued,  because  he  was  obliged  to  march  with 
his  regiment  to  Richmond.  And  now,  in  1888,  he  tells  us  that  that  was  the 
reason  for  his  giving  up  the  publications. 

Doubtless  there  were  some  members  of  the  club  who  were  quite  active,  and 
yet  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  officers  in  New  York.  Those  who  met 
Mr.  Anthony,  in  particular,  were  the  gainers.  He  was  a  genial  companion  and  a 
kind  friend,  ever  willing  to  help  all  who  came  to  him  for  advice.  The  club  as 
formed,  had  its  members  scattered  widely  over  the  country.  They  in  conse- 
quence formed  smaller  local  societies  of  an  informal  kind,  or  may  be  were  more 
earnest  in  their  correspondence  with  some  members  than  with  others'  in  accord- 
ance with  personal  taste  and  kindred  likes.  No  history  of  the  club  written  by 
one  member  can  therefore  be  perfect,  for  like  the  soldier  on  a  battle-field  he  can 
see  only  the  events  that  occur  nearest  to  him. 

One  bright  summer's  day  there  was  an  accidental  meeting  of  the  members 
who  lived  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  a  non-resident  member  to 
the  metropolis.  It  was  planned,  that  there  should  be  a  friendly  contest  between 
the  advocates  of  wet  and  dry  photography,  or  as  was  said  then  between  Siccus 
and  Humidus  The  ground  chosen  was  at  or  near  High  Bridge,  where  Croton's 
water  crosses  that  brackish  stream.  One  member  had  with  him  a  novel  sort  of 
box  to  enable  him  to  work  wet  plates  without  the  use  of  water.  This  small  box 
contained  all  that  was  needed  for  the  flowingand  developing  of  the  plates.but  the 
washing  was  dispensed  with  and  in  its  place  he  (lowed  the  developed  plate  with 
a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water,  and  then  shut  the  wet  plate  up  in  a  light  tight 
box  to  be  well  washed  at  home  and  fixed.  He  had  been  able  to  keep  plates  in 
hat  manner  in  a  moist  condition  for  several  years.  Mr.  Anthony  stood  by  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  tree  while  the  first  plate  was  being  developed.     It  was  fog- 

%  v,  1  'n6n  ?M  HiS  P°Cket  fU"  °f  letters  selected  a  ?'e"°w  envelope  to  cover 
the  little  yeUow  glass  that  admitted  light  to  the  box.  No  more  plates  were  fogged 
that  day.  He  watched  the  process  and  took  part  in  it,  trying  the  working  of  the 
developing  box  and  making  the  day  one  long  lesson  in  the  art.  The  party  had 
gone  to  the  High  Bridge  in  open  wagons  through  the  then  new  Central  Park 
where  the  trees  yet  small,  gave  but  little  shade,  but  where  the  eye  was  never  tired 
of  looking  at  what  art  had  done  to  add  charms  to  the  rudest,  wildest  nature  We 
were  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  at  Mr.  Thompson's  residence.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  house  of  a  man  fond  of  scientific  investigation  in  which  work  he  had 
the  hearty  support  of  his  family.  It  was  a  merry  evening-plenty  to  talk  about 
on  the  common  ground  of  the  then  hobby.   There  was  music  and  games,  and  here 

laughable  charrades  and  carrying  them  out  with  the  master  hand  of  the  artist 
It  is  only  bright  meetings  like  this  one  that  remain  in  mind,  after  so  manv  years 
have  gone  by  and  some  who  were  there  then  have  gone  to  their  home  beyond  the 
«rave-  {To  be  continued.) 

Dishonest  Only  Osvf    hut  ■■  1-11   ,„n  .        ■    •     , 

Sauire  Petrdeum  to  tKoTa^l^ems  w  ho*     r  °bentt  ov£  BhS   of 
with ,  a  ten-cent  novel  between  them  and  .he  legal  page      ^'11   cl  font  °t't 
1  ,  1  you  warn  to  succeed,  you  must  always  be  honest      Trickerv  and  <trJt 
dont  pay      Be  truthful  and  straightforward  in  all  your deaii  gs    'l  never  wa 
d-honest  but  once  ,n  my  hie,  and  then  I  made  a  hundred  Thousand  dollars 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  beautiful  silver  print  with  which  we  illustrate  this  number  of  the  But. 
Let,n  is  from  a  negative  made  upon  the  Stanley  dry  plate  by  '^  well-known 
New  York  photographer,  Naegeli.     It  is  an  excel.ect  specimen  of  his  work,  and 
an  example  of  clear;  clean,  photographic  manipulation.     Mr.  Naegeh  grows  » 
skiU  ^  artistic  taste  from  year  to  year,  and  is  reaping  the  reward  of  patten 
industry  and  study.     The  example  of  his  work  that  we  give  is  an  improvement 
over  Ihatof  "mer  years,  when   he  produced  pictures  that  then  ranked  high 
in  the  photographic  world.  ^ 

A  NEW  SUMMER  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

«  THE  INTERNATIONAL    ANNUAL  OF  '   ANTHONV's  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN."' 

The  publishers  of  »  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  "  have  much  pleasure 
in  Inouncing  that  they  intend  to  issue  in  July,  ,888,  a  new  Photograph* 
Innual    whichlui  contain  important  contributions  from  the   leading  photogra- 

nhers  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

P  n  th  new  annual  it  is  hoped  that  workers  in  the  two  hemispheres  will  con- 
tribute  in  flrly  equal  proportions  accounts  of  their  apparatus,  methods,  modes 
of  working^  "-overies.     This  -  international  "  character  of  the  book  w,U, 

"£ft£S2'£2&  he   published  at   -—J-Jt 
i.  o  mrt«tiTi  need  of  help  and  of  the  latest  information.     All  its 

£22^  —y  consid°eredPIt  will  contain  a  number  of  illustranons 
of  highest  class-English  and  American  ;  a  careful  se  ection  of  usefal  teUes 
and  formul*  •  numerous  editorial  articles  for  »  advanced  workers  ;  the  Fust 
Prt  inTes  of  Photography"  for  beginneis  ;  lists  of  photographic  societies  and 
S  officers!  a  ,ar/e  number  of  otigina,  articles  specially  written  for  this  book, 
and  several  new  features  which  need  not  yet  be  specified. 

A  tic  es  have  been  received  from  Sir  D.  Salomons.  Bart. ;  Sir  Howard  Grubb 
F  RS     Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  (Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland);  Capt  W.  de 
^Ate't  M.  Whipple   B.Sc.   (Superintendent  -w  Observato?  ;Cha= 
Jones,   Andrew  Pringle,   Dr.   P.    H.   Emerson    B.  J.   Saice,   H.  £ 
i   G    B.   Wollaston,  W.   Adcock,   George  Bankart    C.   H.    Bothamle^ 

fofDubinV  Z Z  iason  Glasgow)  Professor  Steggall  (Dundee  University); 
{rli  nmeyer  f  Traill  Taylor  (Editor,  British  Journal  of  Photography)  and 
Lut  one  h3redJ  and  thirty  of  the  other  leading  Photographers  of  the  Br  ,h 

£  ^%TiS^\Xt^t^S  fv- 

Prof  ON  Rood,  Columbia  College;  Prof.  C.  F.  Chand.er  Co lomta i  Col  ege 
Frof.   Coleman  Sellers,   Stevens   Institute;    ^E.  Ives    Philadelph.a    Joh 

iASSSSttZZ  S^oSB^^rluman, 
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Leipzig;  Prof.    J.    Husnik,    Prague;    Prof.    W.    K.  Burton,  Tokio,  Japan    and 
many  others.  ' 

This  annual  is  to  fill  a  place  unoccupied  by  any  existing  similar  publication 
The  co-operation  of  one  of  the  ablest  photographic  workers  in  Europe  has  been 
secured  to  edit  the  contributions  from  the  transatlantic  contributors,  W.  Jerome 
Harrison,  F.  G.  S.  a  name  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words,"  from 
his  noted  contributions  to  the  literature  of  our  science.  On  this  side  of  'the  At- 
lantic the  Annual  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Arthur  H.  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  FCS 
whose  well-known  editorial  work  on  the  Bulletin  is  a  sufficient  guarantee'  for  a 
good  feast  of  photographic  lore  from  American  contributors.  With  such  a  com- 
bination of  able  editors,  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise is  well  assured,  and  the  Annual  will  be  as  popular,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  as  any  similar  publication  now  issued.  It  will  embrace  a  somewhat 
different  field  of  interest  in  photography  from  any  other  work  ;  will  be  issued  at 
a  different  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  will  command  the  attention  of  every 
earnest  photographic  worker,  both  professional  and  amateur.  Neither  time  nor 
money  will  be  spared  to  make  the  International  Annual  worthy  of  the  able 
editors  and  a  credit  to  the  publishers.  It  will  be  the  same  size  as  the  British 
Journal  Almanac,  and  will  contain  over  two  hundred  original  papers  covering 
about  five  hundred  pages  of  print.  The  circulation  will  be  10,000.  Every 
reader  of  the  Bulletin  should  subscribe  for  the  new  Annual  as  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  studio,  the  dark  room  and  the  field.  It  will  be  one  of  those 
books  that  are  placed  in  a  convenient  situation  because  they  are  often  wanted. 

E.   k  H.   T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

— «— m  •  *^> _ — 

AIR  BRUSH  PRIZES. 
The  Air  Brush  Manufacturing  Company  will  offer  the  following  prizes  at  the 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  to  be  held  in  Minne- 
apolis in  July,  1888  : 

One  complete  Air  Brush  will  be  given  for  the  best  portrait  in  black  and  white 
finished  with  the  Air  Brush. 

One  complete  Air  Brush  will  be  given  for  the  best  portrait  in  water  colors 
finished  with  the  Air  Brush. 

All  work  competing  for  these  prizes  shall  be  over  prints. 

The  awards  shall  be  made  during,  the  Convention  by  three  judges  who  shall 
be  members  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  and  who  shall  be 
chosen  at  the  time  of  the  Convention. 


ANTHONY  PRIZES  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 
In  order  to  make  the  coming  gathering  of  photographers  particularly  in- 
teresting and   instructive  to  the  users  of  Anthony's  Reliable  Bromide  Paper   we 
have  decided  to  offer  the  following  cash  prizes: 

For  the  best  collection  of  plain  enlargements   $5o  00 

Crayons,  worked  enlargements.  . .    50  00 
Pastels,  "  -  ..    25  00 

Ink  or  Water  colored      "  .  .    25  00 

No  collection  of  plain  enlargements  need  exceed  half  a  dozen. 
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Worked  prints  may  be  limited  to  two,  or  may  be  increased  in  number  as  the 

exhibitor  may  desire. 

What  we  mean  above  is  a  picture  finished  to  look  like  a  crayon,  pastel, 
water-color  or  ink.  We  do  not  care  whether  the  work  is  produced  by  the  air 
brush,  stump  point,  thumb  or  brush.  It  is  the  result  we  are  after,  the  means 
of  production  are  immaterial. 

What  we  want  is  quality  not  quantity. 

Exhibitors  should  notify  us  one  month  before  the  date  of  Convention  of  their 
intention  to  compete,  naming  the  class  or  classes  they  will  exhibit  in,  and  giving 
a  private  mark  by  which  their  exhibit  will  be  recognized  after  the  awards  by  the 
judges,  who  will  be  members  of  the  association.  On  such  notification  we  will 
return  a  circular  of  directions  as  to  shipment,  etc. 

All  Pictures  in  competition  for  the  Anthony  Prizes  must  be  forwarded  to 

E.  &  PI.  T.  Anthony  &  Co., 
In  care  of  W.  H.  Potter,  Exposition  Building, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Each  package  must  contain  a  card,  stating  the  name  and  address  of  the  exhib- 
itor and  his  private  mark  ;  but  on  no  account  must  any  other  than  the  private  mark 
appear  on  the  pictures  themselves.  Instructions  as  to  class  in  which  they  are  en- 
tered must  also  be  given,  and  the  pictures  numbered  on  the  backs  to  corre- 
spond with  the  number  given  of  the  class  of  entry. 

Judgment  will  be  given  to  the  distinguishing  mark  to  us,  but  the  awards  will 
be  announced  with  both  mark  and  name. 

Ship  your  exhibits  in  good  time,  as  late  arrivals  are  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
or    at  least,  risk  the  loss  of  a  satisfactory  position. 

Exhibits  must  be  express  paid  in  every  case.  Mark  the  inside  of  the  box 
cover  with  your  own  name  and  address,  so  as  to  prevent  mistakes  in  reshipping. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

1888  MEDALS  FOR  MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 
We  give  herewith  a  cut  of  the  design  for  the  new  medals  to  be  made  for  the 
prize  winners  at  the  Minneapolis  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America.     Our  readers  should   now  be  hard  at  work  with  their  exhibits  for 


the  Exhibition  and  competition.  As  the  years  roll  bye  these  yearly  contesto 
in  our  art  are  becoming  more  and  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  earnest 
consideration  by  every  photographer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 


Railroad  Information. 


July  ioth  to  14th,  1 


fa^eAaL„Va^^T^;oTn0dCitrirtoinothe^Tnited  ?**  ^  gM  the  rate  °<  a 
tions:  "P  t0  0ur  Convention,  upon  the  following  condi- 

from^cket  r^WwMS&SKj?"^  a  ~**- 

placfofte^g  'at  o'nelrd'r^r'V"1'  ^  b^h«  ticket  agents  at  the 
tificates  sisned  hv  th-  t  1  d  h'gheSt  llmited  ,are>  onl>'  t0  those  folding  cer- 
meeting  wis  purehased  and^T  •'  P°T  \here  through  ticket  to  plaice  of 
ciationrce  tifyn["  that  ,'he  hoZ T/fred  by  the,secretaO'  or  clerk  of  the  asso- 
Faunh      TV  der  has  been  ln  ^gular  attendance  at  the  meeting 

that  ZiZC  teL'TnT  T  a  CertffiCate  be  Pr°cured>  as  »  -IHndicate 
therefore   en7i,l,a         1  P         °r  the  g0,nS  Journey,  and   that  the  purchaser  is 

route  v     w„    h le  ticket  forret10"    ™  T^S      lt  "'"   a'S0  determine  the 
Fifth      TV,  T  ;  retUrn  J°urney  should  be  issued. 

cured  not  more  than threlT  '°uTY  f  be  A,rnished  0nl>'  on  certificates  pro- 
able  for  coXuous  trios  on1v>S  M  ,  ^  meeti"?  ^mbles,  and  will  be  avail- 
sold  at  less  ^falT«^7cJ^^^^^be^tl,OW8d  °n  tickets 

within  three  days  after  thf^.,^63  7'!'   "0t  be  honored  unless  presented 
»cc  uays  alter  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting 


procure,  mi  up  aJhave  IKjlSgftS*  SE&S&SJ  J*  ^  My  "^  n°»«  "e 


2  a 

3  2. 


hr)   h-; 


3    X 


The, 


K.  R.  Co. 

188 


I  Certify,  That 

whose  name  appears  on  line  above,  written  by  himself  (or 
herself),  in  my  presence,  has  this  day  purchased  one  First- 
Class  Ticket  Form Xo 

From 

Via  ... 


to. 


Igenl  .a  Starting 
Point 

St;mip  here. 


and  l-aid  regular  fare  therefor,  $ 

Ticket  Agent. 

R.  R.  Co. 


The. 


2  x.Si> 


c  —  ± 

:-=  °  ~ 
-  H  o 

Jo  j) 


•2.<«   O 


"5.-S  £ 


4>    r 


c  2- 

c  c 


C    1>    0/    a, 


r^.^s 


To  be  fili.-.i 


o  a  v  a_  —  " 
\3  c   W>  c   a>  V 

8l«£:5  3 


■  ^  the  Ageni  from  who,,,  the  through  going  ticket  is  purchased  at  starting  poir 
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.^.-Ticket  agents  will  be  =cted  gg  ™^^ 
available  for  the  return  gW-^^J^^J^  the  statement  of  the 
identified,   as    provided    for   >"   the    c*r  n        ^,„  attend°nce  not  less  than  one 

agent  to  detect  any  attempted  transfer. 

VERY  IMPORTANT! 
FiMh      You  should  be  particular  to  notify  every  person  desiring  to  secure 
the  ™i7n  mtlthat  the  foV.ng  rule  will  not  be  deviated  from  under  any 
"^^Xo^rund  of  fare  will  be  made  on  any  account  whatever  because  of  failure 

of  the  parties  to  obtain  certificates.  '  absolutely  necessary  for  each 

You  will  observe  from  this  rule  that .  .. ^   1  be  ate ute  ^  tQ  the 

person  to  obtain  a  certificate  f^Je  agent  where   he  t,c  p    ^  ^^  ^ 

point  where  the  convention  ,s  held    otherw  se  he     Ul 

excursion  rate  returning,  and  wil  1  be  oblged  to  pa^«»  procurable  (the  pas- 
Now,  while  in  a  general  way  the  aboxe  ra  e  is  th e  be s    P  bab)e 

senger  agents  having  met,  resolved ^d  ■££^^1<£e  fare  fefor  round  trip. 

that  the  great  majority  will  be  able  to  secure  ^  ^^ 

with  rebate  for  unused  portion. 

Hotel  Rates  and  Location. 

Wks,  HoT,L,Headquarter,-S,5o  P^^sC  "  t  I  roT 
S3  per  day,  each,  two  or  morem  a  room  with  to tl        »3  I-       : 
»  ^Nt^-Regr^  Sk  &K*3  ^  photographers. 

St2C«S^  nU,.-4..5operda,  Capacity. 

7°  VTxew  St.  Ch.ki.ks,  Corner  of  First  avenue,  South  and  Second  street.- 

Si.  50  per  day.     Capacity,  40  rooms. 

Certiftcali  for  Reduced  Fare  m  Return  Jour 

R.    R. 

Via  the  

has  been  in 

Thi^  is  to  Certify,  That ^  'h'aVing  paid  full  tariff 

regular  attendance  at  the.      ...  ..    •'•''• '  V  '  nY's  'Certificate  on  the  back  hereof,  from 

fare  by  the  route  indicated  in  the  Ticket  Agent  s  ^enmc         [s  entitled  to  a  continuous 

trip"  return  'ticket  between  'the °  same  '  points  at  the "  agreed  reduced ^fare,  ^  ^g 
route  upon  presentation  of  this  Certificate  proper  y  signed  \^CQ^^eTe  the  meeting 
S  Certificate  to  the  Ticket  Agent  o^^^tded  tSe  Scket  referred  to  in  this 
t  held    within  THREE  days  alter  its  adjournment,  Pr°y"\,      ,  f  the  commencement 

Cer  ficate  was  purchased  not  more  than  *~^^  ^^"J,,,  as  full  fare  will 
£**$££. ZJTvZ K  otherThoTd^educed  fare  permits  or  commuuuon 
?ck  tT  f  a^  deicr'ipiion  are  not  entitled  to  this  reductton. 


j^=  The  holder  of  this  Certificate  Y 

muS'  sign  the  receipt  on  the  back  here-  I 

ofTn  the  presence  of  the  Ticket  Agent  I 

who  issues  the  return  ticket,  who  will  / 

take  up  this  Certificate,  and  return  it  to  1 

hi,  Companv,  with  his  report  of  sales.  > 


This  side  to  be  filled  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  at  the  meet.ng. 
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*omT*   H°USE'    °PP0Site   U"i0n   DeP°t-*'- 5o  per   day.      Capacity,    5o 
Fisher  Hotel,  Near  Union   Depot  — #1  2=;  ner  Hav      Poni^t 

St.  James  Hotel,  Corner  S< 
single;  $1.50  double  (two  in  a  r< 

Besides  innumerable  other  ho 
were  ashamed  to  ask  a  reduction. 


•    ?T"  1AMES  F0!^  Corner  Second  str^et  and    Washington  avenue       *T  n- 
single;  #1.50  double  (two  in  a  room).     Capacity  not  given         aVenue"~ ^7> 

we^3T£^  thG  ^   *  4i^  —  -0  low  that  we 


W.  H.  Potter, 

Secretary. 


CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  APPLIED  TO  EMULSION  MAKING. 

BY  ANDREW  PRINGLE. 

[Read  before  Camera  Club  Conference.] 

( Continued. ) 

\\<ZZ  re,rrements ^  centrifugal  separation  are,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned   a 
liquid  containing  a  solid  substance  or  substances  not  in  solution    and  an  an™ 
ratus  for  causing  very  rapid  revolution.      In  our  case  the  1  quid  is  water  holding 
in  solution  nitrates  and  gelatine;  the  solid  matter  not  in  solution  is  stiver  ha  lokf 
Nwwhenlq„,dScon,ai„  solid  matter  not  in  solution,  the  solid  subsTance     on 
centrifugal  force  being  brought  to  bear,  fly  outwards  from  the  center  of  oscil°a 
tionwith  a  force  and  velocity  proportionate  to  their  density  or  spec  fie  gravi  v 
the  denser  solids   fly.ng  outwards  more  quickly  and   more  stronslv  than   the 

wfththeliqtid.^6  SUbStanCeS  !n   S°,Uti0n   remai"   °°-   •"-   *$$  round 

trir,,!  ^r0''  forTfwant  of  time>  g've  more  than  one  example  of  the  power  ofcen 
nfugal  force      If  a  suck  2  feet  long  oscillates  on  its  center  in  a  hor^al  Plane 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  per  minute,  and  if  at  each  end  of  the  stick  theie  be  a  bucket 
containing  say,  emulsion,  the  whole  at  each  end  weighing  20  pouml S 

nearlv X  T  ?d'US'  **  ^^^  f°rCe  at  each  end  of  the  stick  wtll  b! 
nearly  28  tons.      We  do  not  use  sticks,  but  "drums,"  and   the  mean  radius  is 

Having  cooked   our  emulsion,  and  so  made  it  sensitive    or   in  other  words 
having  so  brought  our  silver  haloids  to  a  state  of  coarse  divs  on    we  pace  1; 

5.  time  m  to  I  am 'aT,"  ^  **  *""*  '"r  r°tate  at  a  -tain  ^peed  t"   er- 

mallesTsizeo <  drl  " '  T8  uT^   I  will  confine  my  attention  to  the 

We  can  male/  thfs  rlf„     ^  ►     °h  ^  3  diameter  °f  4*  inches  or  thereabout 

th     drum    afie rotation  ^  Thl  ^7,  °'  T  ^lsi°n>  when   !  examine 

*IS^sS^^,Ml^ytt0,,  eff£Cted'  bUt  *"  «  MmitS  °f 

( 7o  be  continued. ) 

termln^T.0  f°  the  Chica8:?.  £*"  "^  have  a  novel  method  in  St.  Paul  of  de- 
nd    1  "it    a  gZ"ne"'SS  °'   l,lam°n,tlS-      A  ma"  Was  °ffered  one  at  a  bargain 
thouLd  ,    '   ,  '  SUS'"C10US  that  the  sl'"k|er  was  not  a  genuine  diamond 

nought  he  would  put  ,t  to  a  test.     So  he  put  it  on  an  anvil  and  struck  it  a 

^arTheW;,ieces    mmen      ^  *"  b°Ugh'  "  "°W'  f°r  hc  had  to"  St  will 
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CHICAGO  LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 


of  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  send  each 
member  a  printed  list  of  the  views  desired, 
and  hoped  also  to  receive  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  all  in  collecting  a  set  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  club. 

The  lights  were  then  turned  down  and  the 
lantern  exhibition  was  given.  Doctor  Nicol 
read  the  titles  of  the  pictures,  with  now  and 
then  a  few  critical  remarks. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  two  gems  by  Mr. 
Ellerslie  Wallace,  Jr. ,  entitled  The  Old  Mill,  and 
The  Boudoir,  in  the  Garden  of  Versailles,  the 
Doctor  briefly  described  the  process  by  which 
they  were  made. 

Of  the  many  slides  worthy  of  mention,  Mr. 
Pancoast's  Indian  Views;  The  Tunnell  Fire, 
by  Mr.  Vaux,  Jr. ;  Old  Cronies  by  Mr.  Castle, 
John  G.  Bullock,  The  Raglan;  News;  by  Fas- 
sitt;  Wayside  Chat. 

In  fact,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  set 
furnished  a  rare  treat  for  the  audience,  and 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  will 
merit  the  thanks  of  the  club  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening. 

The  members  are  looking  forward  to  an- 
other pleasant  time  with  the  London  Camera 
Club  views;  also  an  astronomical  evening 
with  views  by  Professors  Hough  and  Burn- 
ham. 

These  interesting  and  instructive  exhibitions 
are  certainly  increasing  our  membership  and 
are  incentives  to  the  amateurs  in  lantern  slide 
work  W.  A.  Morse,  Secy. 


The  April  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at 
Stevens'  Art  Gallery  Hall  and  the  attendance 

good. 

President  Nicol  announced  that  the  slides 
to  be  shown  were  from  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia -that  he  felt  warranted 
in  saying  they  were  gems— but  before  this 
treat  he  hoped  the  members  would  pay  atten- 
tion to  a  few  matters  of  business  which  it 
seemed  necessary  to  bring  before  them. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  accepted.  Two  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  committee's  report  on  the 
matter  of  a  home  for  the  club  was  made  by 
Mr.  Gould. 

It  was  decided  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  full 
expression  from  the  club,  the  secretary  should 
mail  to  each  member  a  circular-letter  contain- 
ing the  proposal  made  to  the  club  and  request 
an  answer  to  the  same  as  to  their  individual 
preference,  after  which  the  committee  could 
better  act  for  the  majority. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  commit- 
tee having  in  charge  the  proposed  collection 


PHOTO  SECTION  OF  THE  ROCHESTER 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
A  good-size  audience  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  section,  Tuesday  evening,  8th  inst.  The 
subjects  were  varied  and  interesting.  G.  W  . 
Rafter  showed  some  of  his  masterpieces  in 
photo-micrography.  A  number  of  them  were 
pronounced  by  President  Croughton,  "the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen,"  and  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  some  made  by  the 
most  expert  in  the  country. 

C.  F.  Hovey  exhibited  and  explained  the 
working  of  the  Brown  &  Goldsmith  success 
sensitive  paper  preservative.  E.  W.  Home 
then  delivered  the  lecture  of  the  evening  upon 
«  Orthochromatic  Photography."  After  read- 
ing  a  piece  explaining  the  method  of  making, 
he  stated  the  difficulties  encountered  in  devel- 
oping, and  showed  some  negatives  made  upon 
ordinary  plates  and  some  made  upon  ortho- 
chromatic  plates.  The  difference  in  the  values 
of  the  blue  and  yellow  colors  were  very  marked. 
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The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  see  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Reynold's  Library  regarding  the 
purchase  of  "Burnet's  Art  Essays''  for  the 
use  of  the  section.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Rafter  for  his  kindness,  and 
also  to  the  publishers  of  "The  Science  of  Pho- 
tography "  for  placing  the  society  upon  their 
complimentary  list.  It  was  decided  to  have 
an  outing  Decoration  Day,  and  Mr.  Croughton 
has  very  graciously  consented  to  give  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  in  the  field  upon  the  choice, 
composition  and  lighting  of  the  subjects.  He 
has  also  agreed  to  enlighten  the  members  at 
next  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  May  22d  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  process  of  "Carbon 
printing,"  all  are  invited.  Traveling  ama- 
teurs can  obtain  information  regarding  the 
points  of  interest  and  beauty,  which  Rochester 
is  rich  in,  from  members  of  the  section. 

At  the  regular  meeting,  held  in  the  society's 
room   in    Reynold's   Arcade,    the    first  thing 
of  importance  was  the  semi-annual  election  of 
officers.     On   motion   of  H.    W.   Mathews  it 
was   decided   to  postpone  the  election  for  six 
months,     the    present    officers,    viz.:    G.    H. 
Croughton,  President  ;  J.  I.   Hagreen,  Vice- 
President  ;  and  Milton  B.  Punnet,  Secretary, 
continuing  to  act.     A  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Purchasing  Committee  of  The 
Reynold's  Library  for  their  kindness  in  placing 
Burnet's  "  Art  Essays  "  in  the  Reference  De- 
partment of  the  library  on  suggestion  of  the 
section.     There  being  so  few  competitors  in 
the  "Prize  Print  Contest"  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  it  for  four  weeks.     Spring  was  taken 
as   an   additional   subject,  and  C.   F.    Hovey 
offered  a  prize  of  a  book  entitled  "The  History 
of  Photography."     Regarding  "  the  outing  " 
of  the  section  it  was  agreed  that  the  members 
meet  at  the  Central  Depot  to  take  the  8.25 
a.m.  West  Shore  train  to  Palmyra  on  Decora- 
tion Day,  where  Mr.  Croughton  will  give  the 
section   instructions   upon  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects.     C.  Kerrigan  ex- 
hibited to  the  section  a  fine  drop-shutter  view 
of  the  Lower  Genessee  Falls,  and    the   Secre- 
tary showed  some  excellent  sepia-colored  pla- 
tinotype   prints   as   samples  of  a  style   which 
Messrs.  Willis  &  Clements  are  about  to  intro- 
duce.     List,  but  by   no  means  least,  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  "  carbon  "  process  by  G. 
H.  Croughton.    Starting  with  the  early  history 
of  the  process   he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
"  Darwinism  "   and  ended  with   the  develop- 
ment of  some  prints,  an  act  which  was  watched 
with  the  closest  attention  and  great  interest  by 
the   audience.     The   different    colored    tissue 


furnished  by  Allen  &  Rowell,  of  Boston,  gave 
fine  results  in  the  skillful  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lectures  of  the  season. 

James  F.  Stiles,  a  New  York  amateur,  fa- 
vored the  section  with  his  presence.  Subject 
for  next  meeting  not  announced,  but  think  it 
will  be  a  general  exposure  and  development  of 
lantern  slides  by  the  section. 

Milton  B.  Punnett, 

Secretary. 
-*—^  •-•. — > . 

GERMAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  CF 
NEW  YORK. 
Anthony's  Bulletin  : 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  62  East  4th  street,, 
our  society  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  A  Milden- 
berger;  Vice-President,  O.  Buehler;  Trust- 
ees, A.  Baumgarten,  H.  Fruhwirth,  L.  Nagel; 
Treasurer,  G.  E.  Pellnitz;  Financial  Seer., 
L.  Schill;  Secretaries,  A.  Esselborn,  H.  G. 
Borgfeldt;  Librarians,  L.  Burkhardt,  L. 
Schmidt. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  G.  Borgfeldt, 
Corresponding  Secretary* 


ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

St.  Lolis,  May  1,  1888. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Cam- 
era Club  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Bain,  with  thirteen  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  April  17,  1888,  were  read  r 
and  approved  as  read. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Amateur  Photographers'  Club  and 
from  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  in  regard  to  the 
Interchange  of  Lantern  Slides. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, it  was  decided  that  the  club  have  a 
"field  day"  during  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  that  the  club  pay  the  transportation  ex- 
penses of  the  members  attending. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  request  the  members  to  state 
in  writing,  before  the  next  meeting,  on  which 
day  of  the  week  they  would  prefer  to  have 
the  "  field  day." 

The  Executive  Committee  were  made  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  secure  transportation  tor  the 
club  on  the  field  day. 

The  paper  on  the  "  Trials  of  a  Tyro," 
which  was  to  have  been  read  by  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Johnston,  was  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting,  as  the  writer  was  detained  by  sick- 
ness at  home. 
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How  to  mix  ferrous -oxalate  developer— was 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Father  Char- 
ropin  suggested  that  the  tendency  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  to  oxidize  in  solution  could 
best  be  remedied  by  acidifying  the  water  with 
c.  p.  sulphuric  acid,  before  adding  the  iron, 
to  make  the  iron  solution. 

After  exhibiting  the  slides  of  the  London 
Camera  Club,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  members,  the  club  adjourned,  to  meet  on 
Tuesday,  May  15,  1888,  at  8  p.  M. 

William  M.  Butler, 

Secretary. 


LYNN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Lynn  Camera 
Club  was  held  at  its  rooms,  347  Union  street> 
Lynn,  Mass.,  May  8,  1888. 

The  following  members  were  present :  W. 
H.  Drew,  T.  D.  Hoyt,  S.  B,  Stuart,  Professor 
Elihu  Thomson,  F.  Mower,  E.  F.  Bacheller, 
G.  H.  Breed,  S.  N.  Kent,  Hermann  Lemp, 
James  Lynch,  W.  B.  Gifford,  J.  W.  Gibboney, 
J.  W.  Coates,  J.  Taylor,  G.  W.  Keene. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

On  ballot  J.  W.  GlBBONEY  was  elected 
Secretary  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

On  ballot  F.  L.  Rodgers  was  elected 
Librarian  in  place  of  E.  F.  Bacheller,  re- 
signed. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  it  having 
been  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  one  week. 
*'  Committee  on  Finance,  three,  to  consist  of 
the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary."  The 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  with  the  approval 
•of  the  Executive  Committee  make  all  pur- 
chases and  contracts  in  the  name  of  the  club, 
and  all  orders  for  merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription for  the  use  of  the  club,  must  be 
signed  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  said 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"  Add  to  Art.  V,  after  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  signature  of  two  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,"  as  proposed  by  Mr.  E. 
L.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Hoyt.  On  this 
amendment  being  put  to  a  vote  it  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Adjourned.  J.  W.  Gibboney, 

Secretary. 


ing  collection  of  the  work  of  the  members  of 
the  club  took  place.  A  pair  of  lanterns,  each 
giving  a  fifteen-foot  disc,  was  used  to  project 
the  slides,  and  the  character  of  the  pictures 
spoke  well  for  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
members  in  this  interesting  branch  of  photo- 
graphic manipulation.  About  two  hundred 
slides  were  projected.  These  included  Mex- 
ican views;  scenes  on  the  sugar  plantations 
and  turpentine  districts;  views  of  lake  and 
river  scenery ;  railroad  and  regatta  and  other 
instantaneous  shots.  The  Mexican  views  were 
the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Howard,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  club,  and  called  forth  much  admiration. 
They  were  as  good  as  any  work  of  the  kind 
ever  shown  here. 

The  large  number  of  slides  exhibited  took 
more  time  than  was  judicious  for  a  summer 
session.  It  would  be  better  to  have  these  ex- 
hibitions oftener  and  show  fewer  slides. 

William  W.  Crane, 
Secretary. 


NEW   ORLEANS   CAMERA  CLUB. 

Fourth  Lantern  Exhibition. 

The   fourth   exhibition   of    this   club   took 

place   May    30th,    at  Tulane   University.     A 

large  audience  was  present,   and  an  interest- 


COLUMBUS  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was  called 
to  order  at  8.30  r.M.,  with  President  Lincoln 
in  the  chair  and  fourteen  members  present. 

The  principal  business  of  the  meeting  was 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  After  con- 
sidering a  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
article  by  article,  the  old  Constitution  was  re- 
pealed and  a  new  one  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  for  the  use  of 
the  club. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution 
the  club  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  folio  w- 
lowing  officers  : 

Vice-President,  Professor  N.  \V.  Lord;  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
Messrs.  George  L.  Graham  and  W.  H.  Mil- 
ler. 

The  House  Committee  was  then  instructed 
to  purchase  a  15-inch  burnisher  for  the  use  of 
the  club. 

The  thanks  of  the  club  were  extended  to 
Mr.  VV.  H.  Walmsley  for  the  presentation  of 
a  bromide  enlargement,  which,  very  tastefully 
framed,  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  room  and 
kept  company  with  silver  prints  of  Mr.  J.  N. 
Bradford  and  transferrotype  portrait  mounted 
on  a  porcelain  palette  by  and  of  Mr.  \\ .  H. 
Miller. 

Some  thirty  views  of  the  Serpent  Mound 
from  Peabody's  Museum  of  Archeology  were 
passed  around  by  Mr.  Howe  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  club. 
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Professor  Lord  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
composition  of  "Flash  Powders"  and  gave 
the  result  of  an  analysis  of  a  powder  which,  it 
is  claimed,  will  not  explode  by  percussion. 
The  ingredients  were  : 

Permanganate  of  potash 10 parts. 

Bichromate  "  10     " 

Metallic  magnesium 8     " 

The  flash  from  this  powder  was  quick, 
bright  and  violet  in  color. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  the  club  to  take 
a  canal-boat  ride  on  their  annual  "outing." 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee for  the  arrangement  of  details. 

Three  applications  for  membership  were 
laid  over  to  the  special  meeting  of  June  3d,  as 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution 
they  could  not  be  acted  upon  at  this  meeting. 

Special  meeting  of  June  3d  will  be  devoted 
to  detective  cameras,  views  and  enlarge- 
ments. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 
Annual  Meeting,  April  10,  1S88. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.15 
p.  m.     President  Walker  in  the  chair. 

The  President— In  obedience  to  the  authori- 
sation and  instructions  that  were  given  to  me 
at  a  former  meeting  I  make  this  report  as 
to  the  number  of  members  legally  constituting 
a  quorum  at  regular  or  special  meetings  of  the 
society  ;  being  the  opinion  of  a  well-known 
lawyer. 

"The  law  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  stat- 
utory provision  to  the  contrary  any  number 
of  members— be  it  small  or  great— assembled 
at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  is  sufficient  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  present  at  such  meet- 
ing is  binding  upon  the  society,  providing,  of 
course,  that  the  time  and  place  of  such  meet- 
ing is  known  to  all  the  members,  either  from 
the  fact  that  regular  meetings  are  held  at 
stated  times  and  in  a  definite  place,  or  in  the 
case  of  special  meetings  that  all  the  members 
have  been  properly  notified  to  attend."  * 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Piffard  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Williams  -Mr.  President:  1  do  not 
want  to  make  any  trouble,  but  don't  that  doc- 
ument before  us  explicitly  state  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  at  any  properly  organized 
meeting,  of  which  notice  had  been  given,  is 
empowered    to  take  any  action  they  choose  ? 

*  Kent's  Lorn.,  vol.  a,  page  293. 
7  Cowen,  page  409. 


The  application  of  that  is,  if  that  is  correct,  is 
that  our  provision  that  a  two-thirds  vote  shall 
be  required  in  certain  case  is  illegal. 

The  President— No,  sir.  I  shall  hold  that 
the  question  as  to  the  two-thirds  vote  refers  to 
a  special  matter,  and  does  not  refer  to  a  mat- 
ter as  to  whether  there  is  a  quorum  present 
to  transact  business.  The  question  is  what 
constitutes  a  quorum;  not  what  constitutes  the 
requisite  number  of  members  to  pass  any 
measure  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Beach— As  I  understand  the  opinion  it 
is,  for  instance,  if  two  hundred  members 
should  constitute  the  membership  of  the  so- 
ciety, that  if  notices  were  sent  to  all  the  mem- 
bers notifying  them  that  a  meeting  would  be 
held  upon  a  certain  designated  day,  and  there 
were  only  ten  present,  that  the  ten  who  were 
present  would  be  competent  to  pass  resolu- 
tions and  transact  any  business  coming  up 
before  the  society. 

The  President — They  would  be  perfectly 
competent.  And  there  might  be  a  further 
provision  in  the  Constitution  which  should  say 
that  it  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  en- 
able certain  measures  to  pass,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  be  two-thirds  of  those  ten  that  were 
present. 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  you,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Williams'  query  as  to  the  two-thirds  vote  mat- 
ter be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a 
report.  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  conclu- 
sion myself. 
Motion  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  trouble  he  had  been  put  to  in  ob- 
taining legal  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  quorum. 

(To  be  continued.) 


What   ©wr  £rimfli  Would 
£ifce  to  gtww. 

N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  0/ a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspo7ide?iis  will  please  re- 
member this. 

(?• — R.  W.  writes  :  Please  give  me  through 
the  BULLETIN  a  good  method  of  bringing  out 
a  pure  white  and  black  on  tintypes. 

A.— Use  a  white  background  for  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  plate  use  Anthony's  New  Nega- 
tive Collodion  and  an  acid  silver  bath.  In  the 
iron  developer  use  eight  drops  of  pure  nitric 
acid  to  the  pint  of  solution. 

Q- — G.  F.  B.  writes  :  I  send  you  three 
prints,  one  mounted  and  the  other  two  not. 
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I  have  been  troubled  with  my  prints  turning 
yellow  after  toning,  especially  the  first  that 
have  been  toned.  There  is,  as  you  can  see,  a 
yellow  deposit  on  the  surface  which  can  be 
rubbed  off,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  alcohol 
and  cloth  after  burnishing.  I  make  my  own 
gold  and  use  toning  bath  made  with  borax 
and  bicarbonate  soda  and  acetate  of  soda  after 
the  general  formula. 

A.—  The  trouble  with  your  prints  is  :  First, 
they  have  been  toned  with  too  strong  gold 
solution  because  they  were  printed  too  fast, 
that  is,  in  too  strong  a  light.  Secondly,  and 
most  important,  the  prints  have  not  been 
properly  washed  free  from  hypo.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  prints  have  adhered  to  one  an- 
other in  the  washing  tray.  They  should  be 
very  carefully  separated  from  time  to  time  and 
the  water  constantly  changed.  The  stains  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  imperfect  elimination  of 
the  hypo. 

Q.—E.  W.  writes:  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  at  once  where  I  can  procure  a  treatise  on 
"Photo-engraving  process  by  swelled  gela- 
tine and  bichromate  potash?"  You  published 
an  article  in  the  Bulletin  some  time  within 
three  years. 

^._We  do  not  know  just  what  process  you 
reier  to  that  we  published  and  cannot  find  the 
article.  If  you  can  give  us  page  and  date  of 
Bulletin  we  can  perhaps  help  you.  In  the 
meantime  we  recommend  you  to  get  Dr.  Wil- 
son's new  book  on  photo-etching,  etc.,  noticed 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin,  page  318. 
He  gives  a  number  of  gelatine  processes  that 
may  suit  your  purpose,  under  the  head  Callo- 
graphic  Printing. 


Messrs.  Hearn  &  Harrison,  of  Montreal, 
send  us  their  catalogue,  which  is  full  of  neat 
and  effective  apparatus,  the  best  of  which  is 
copied  from  American  designs.  A  very  useful 
feature  of  the  catalogue  is  a  number  of 
formulas  and  simple  methods  of  working. 

The  Air  Brush  Mfg.  Co.,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  an  expert  at  the  Convention,  and 
all  artists  whose  brushes  are  out  of  order  are 
invited  to  bring  them  and  have  them  adjusted 
without  charge. 

Mr.  Sam.  C.  Partridge  and  wife  have 
been  to  see  us  several  times  during  their  stay 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Partridge  is  the  type  of  a 
Western  man,  bright,  earnest,  and  an  interest- 
ing gentleman  to  meet.  We  have  enjoyed  his 
visits  and  hope  they  will  be  repeated  in  the 
coming  years,  and  to  him  may  these  years 
be  many.  

W.  D.  Gatchel,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  sends 
us  a  handsome  small  quarto  catalogue  of  168 
pages,  filled  with  illustrations  of  the  best  ap- 
paratus needed  by  photographers.  The  volume 
shows  that  the  men  of  the  Southwest  are  not 
behind  their  more  western  competitors  in  the 
appreciation  of  good  manufactures.  The 
present  catalogue  is  a  credit  to  our  enterpris- 
ing friend  and  we  can  commend  it  to  all  who 
need  photographic  material  in  that  section 
of  the  United  States. 
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THE  VERUARA  FiLH. 
The  desire  among  photographers  of  all  classes  for  a  substitute  for  the  glass 
plate  has  led  to  a  number  of  very  ingenious  inventions  to  replace  the  ordinary 
negative  plate  with  something  more  portable.  As  early  as  1865,  or  about  that 
time,  the  collodion  emulsion  was  spread  upon  a  flexible  medium  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  glass.  We  remember  very  distinctly  that  many  beautiful  pictures 
were  made  with  this  material,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  glass  plate  was 
doomed  as  a  medium  for  carrying  the  sensitive  surface.  But  difficulties  arose 
and  the  expense  of  the  material  was  so  great  that  its  use  gradually  passed  away 
Nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  the  way  of  obtaining  another  substitute  for 
glass  until  the  advent  of  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  when  a  new  series  of 
efforts  were  made  to  replace  the  cumbersome  and  fragile  glass  plate 

In  making  a  substitute,  it  is  necessary  that  the  medium  holding  the  emulsion 
shall  be  as  easy  of  manipulation  as  glass.  It  is  furthermore  necessary  that  the 
cost  of  the  new  material  shall  be  such  that  it  can  take  the  place  of  the  glass  plate 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  manipulation,  almost  all  the  methods  proposed 
hitherto  have  involved  too  many  additional  steps  in  the  treatment  of  the  negative 
m  order  to  obtain  a  print.  In  the  process  where  paper  was  used  as  a  medium  to 
carry  the  gelatmo-bromide  surface,  the  negative  had  to  be  treated  with  hot  castor 
oil  to  make  it  fit  for  printing,  an  operation  that  has  proved  a  very  great  drawback 
to  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  procedure.  Another  method  that  was  sug- 
™  K3  nd'Seven,nowused  t0  s«™  extent,  is  the  stripping  film;  but  in  this 
case  the  additional  manipulation  necessary  to  transfer  the  negative  from  the  sup- 
port on  which  it  is  made  to  another  sheet  of  flexible  gelatine  is  very  troublesome 
and  detracts  considerably  from  the  utility  of  the  process. 

Quite  recently  another  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  substitutes  for  glass 
Plates  has  been  perfected;  this  is  the  Vergara  Film.  In  this  case  the  manipu- 
lations are  exactly  the  same,  and  as  simple  as  in  the  case  of  glass  The 
vergara  Film  is  a  sheet  of  transparent  and  insoluble  gelatine,  which  carries  the 
getatino-bromide  emulsion,  and  appears  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  ease 
*  manipulation  and  also  in  the  beauty  of  the  negatives  that  result.  What  can 
-  more  ample  than  taking  a  sheet  of  gelatine  about  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick, 

(Copybigiit,  1888,  dt  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO/ 
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placing  it  in  the  plate-holder  on  a  thin  piece  of  wood  made  for  the  purpose, 
Exposing  just  the  same  as  you  would  a  glass  plate  and  then  proceeding ,  u, 
develop  and  fix  it  in  precisely  the  same  manner?  Yet  such  ,s  th  em  etho of 
procedure  with  the  new  Vergara  Film.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  this  «  as 
the  only  correct  method  of  obtaining  the  most  desirable  substitute  for  glass,  and 
we  contemplated  making  experiments  in  this  direction;  but  a  multitude  of  other 
duties  kept  us  from  our  desire.  We  are  glad  that  the  inventor,  Mr  Froedman 
has  succeeded  so  well,  and  feel  sure  that  these  new  films  are  the  best  ttamg  of  the 
kind  vet  devised  to  take  the  place  of  glass. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  film  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  emulsion  spread 
upon  its  surface  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  a  glass  plate.  In  developing r  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  developing  and  fixing  baths  are  cold  (not  ove.  70 
degrees  F)  and  that  the  wash-water  is  also  cold  ;  at  the  same  tone  too  low  a 
temperature  retards  development  and  makes  the  film  curl.  After  exposure  the 
film  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  with  the  film  side  up  and  water  poured _over  ,  , 
allowing  it  to  soak  about  two  minutes.  The  water  is  now  drained  off  and  the  de- 
veloper flowed  over  the  film  in  the  dish.  The  developer  given  by  the  makers  o. 
the  film  is  made  as  follows  : 
Hydroquinone 1  ounce    j    Carbonateof £a $«■« 

SSSrSS-iSf ::::■:»*-«-  I  w-™.-^™^.'.". **    " 

Mix  1  part  of  this  to  3  P"'s  ol  tnls- 

But  any  good  developer  works  well,  especially  the  pyroand  potash  developer, 
•&  sulphite  of  soda.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  metabisulphite  recom- 
mended by  the  makers  of  the  film  is  not  only  unnecessary  but,sm»me  case, 
injurious;  sulphite  of  soda  with  the  hydroquinone  works  much  better  The 
development  takes  place  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  glass  plate  and 
fs  controlled  in  the  same  way.  The  fixing  bath  should  be  twenty-five  per  cent. 
/,  in  4)  and  the  film  is  best  washed,  at  first  both  from  developer  and  fixing  olu- 
tion  by  laying  on  a  glass  plate  and  turning  it  over  from  time  to  time  ;  finally  it 
may  b  ed  in  -ter  without  the  glass  and  the  water  changed  five  or  six  times 

to  compete   the   washing.     Remember  that  imperfect  washing  will  alwa}s  gne 
negatives  that  turn  yellow  and  this  is  as  true  for  the  films  as  for  ^f^ 

In  the  matter  of  drying  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  method  of  Mr.  F. 
C    Beach    which  works  admirably: 

'Removing  the  limp  and  leather-like  negative  from  the  wash-water,  slightly 
draining   put  it  in  a  tray,  pour  over  it  an  ounce,  or  less,  of  common  alcohol 
andleUt  soak  for  fifteen  minutes.     Before  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  no  ice 
"at    he  film  becomes  quite  rigid.     After  soaking  in   alcohol  place   the   film 
between  two  sheets  of  clean  blotting-paper,    and  bend  them   around  a  pap  r 
c  Under,  such  as  is  used   for  mailing  purposes,   not  less  than  three  inches    „ 
diameter   so  that  the  coated  side   of  the  film  will  be  outward,  and  damp  the 
tp™   to  the  cylinder  by  two  or  three  elastic  band,     If  the  film  is  removed  from 
Tacohol  before  the  time  specified,  it  will  stick  in  places  to  .^.blotting-paper 
If  kept  in  a  draft  of  warm,  dry  air  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes   the  film  w* 
become  perfectly  hard  and  dry,  retaining,  of  course,  the  curve  of  the  cylinder^ 
but  when  put  in  a  printing   frame  under  pressure  it   is  made  quite  flat,  and 
smooth  and  even  as  a  glass  plate." 

Positives  with  ferrous  oxalate  can  also  be  made  with  these  films  and  are  ^ 
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beautiful  productions.  In  fact  this  new  film  is  a  most  perfect  substitute  for 
glass,  and  after  a  very  little  practice  the  manipulations  can  be  mastered  by  the 
tyro  in  photography. 

The  great  advantages  of  it   are,  its  extreme  lightness,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  method  of  using. 

« — ■•-♦^•. — i 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Mr.  Francisco  Valiente,  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  sends  us  a  most  remark- 
able photograph.      It  is  a  print  from  a  negative  of  a  solar  halo  that  occurred  in 
his  city  on  May  ist  of  this  year.      The  outer  diameter  of  the  halo  on  the  print  is 
about  eighteen  times  the  diameter  of  the  suns  disk,  which  occupies  the  center  ■ 
the  width  of  the  halo  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  sun's   diameter.      In  writing 
of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  Mr.  Valiente  says  it  lasted  from   10  a.m   to   i 
p.m.,  and  noted  further,   "I   took   the  picture  at  12.  20  noon,  with  two  seconds 
exposure,  with  the  smallest  diaphragm,  using  a  Stanley  plate  and   a   ruby  and 
orange  glass  over  the  front  of  the  lens."     *     *     *     -  The  white  circle  was  com- 
posed of  three  principal  colors,  blue,  red   and  yellow;  the  blue  very  broad    the 
secondary  colors    almost   imperceptible/'      Mr.  Valiente    has   been    exhibiting 
these  pictures  in  Costa  Rica,  and  they  have  attracted  great  attention.      It  is  cer* 
tainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  halos  we  have  ever  seen.      It  has  a  most  won- 
derful appearance  in  the  print  before  us,  and  we   shall   preserve  it  among  the 
most  interesting  pictures  of  our  collection. 


The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  have  decided  to  open  a  Summer  School 
of  Photography  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Mines.     The  course  will  con- 
sist of  lectures  by  Dr.   L.  H.    Laudy,  and  also  practical  demonstrations  in  the 
studio  and  field  under  his  supervision.      He  will  be  assisted  by  a  practical  pho- 
tographer, and  the  instruction  will  embrace  a  thorough  study  of  theoretical  and 
practical   photography.      The   Museum    of  Applied  Chemistry  of  the  School  of 
Alines  contains  a  very  complete  set  of  both  ancient  and  modern  photographic 
apparatus,  which  will   be  useful   in   the  study  of  the   art.        The   library  of  the 
college  will  also  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the  system  of  instruction.      We  be- 
lieve this  to  be  one  of  the  best  opportunities  yet  presented  to  those  who  desire 
systematic  instruction  in   photography.     Those  who  are  interested  in  this  new 
effort  to  advance  our  art  should  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  School  of  .Mines 
Columbia  College,   for  further  particulars.      The  school   began  operations  on 
June  15th. 

In  a    recent  letter   from   Japan  we   hear  that  a   dry-plate  factory  has  been 
started   at  Yokohama.     This  is   probably  due  to  the  influence  of  Prof.  W   K 
Burton,  whose  well-known  interest  in  all  photographic  Work  is  always  a  stimu- 
lant to  those  around  him.     The  Japan  Dry  Plate  Company  is  now  doing  a  good 
business,  the  demand  being  for  slow  plates  at  present. 

The  Albany  Camera  Club  had   a  grand  outing  on  Decoration  Day,  when 
hey  visited   Howe's  Cave   and   the  vicinity.      The  various  pretty  views  were  all 
captured,  including  apple  orchards  in  blossom,  and  flash  pictures  of  the  interior 
*  the  cave.      We  hope  to  hear  more  of  these  enterprising  knights  of  the  can-  era 
&  trip  on  July  4th  being  in  contemplation. 
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Mr   Fred  E-  Ives,  the  indefatigable  worker  on  orthochromatic  photography, 
sends  us  a  proof  from  some  of  his  latest  experiments.     In  one  of  these  picture* 
of te  specLn  using  cyanine,  by  his  method  he  has  -needed  mphoogrh 
ing  from  H  in  the  violet  to  B  in  the  red,  an  achievement  we  haye  never  seen 
accomplished  so  perfectly  before.     He  has  our  sincere  congratulates  on  his 


success. 


From  L.  Palenski,  of  Alma,  Kansas,  we  have  received  two  capital  composi- 
tion Pictures      One  represents   in  a  little  boy  «  A  Young  Artist"  earnestly  at 
orl/before  his  ease..     The  other  picture  shows  him  explaining  to  his  com 
panion  the  merits  of  the  work  he  is  engaged  upon.     Both  pictures  ar     aptta  ly 
done.     We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  paper  from  our  good  friend,  but  it  is  now 

too  late  for  the  Annual.  . 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr  Edwin  Campbell   *e  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bay  View    House,  at   Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  has  fi t  ed 1  u    a 
dark  room  in  his  hotel,  which  is  free  to  guests  of  the  house.      Those  of 
readers  who  wander  up  the  Hudson  should  remember  this  fact. 


AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

BY    COLEMAN    SELLERS,  E.    D. ,    SI.    INST.    C.    E. 

[Continued.) 

Philadelphia  has  been  called  the  city  of  homes.     It  is  a  city  invAich  there 

srCaSr^riaJMci^ta 

inches  in  a  gallon,  so  we  have  but  to  think  of  the  ^  of  cubic 

to  remember  the  number  of  the  house  when  we  v.ould  recall  the  num 

northern  exposure,  as  perfect  in  its  fittings  as  in  any  g Uery  o  *e  ^ 

dent,  Corlies,  was  made  Treasurer,  for,  as  Fass.tt  said   a     o 

things    "Oh'  yes.  make  Corlies.Treasurer,  for  he  has  got  a  sate  m  n  f 

l;  don't  you  Low."  He  was  made  Treasurer,  and  he  is  so ,  o-  ay  .true 

that  he  would  be  the  right  man  to  fill  any  high  office,  but  wh  n  the  ^ 

t::^£^::  £!£«=  M'SU*.  -  **  - 
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worked  through  all  the  processes  that  have  from  time  to  time  come  into  vogue. 
They  are  still  taking  pictures  which  show  the  master  hand  just  as  does  this  charm- 
ing one  of  the  aquatic  birds  on  the  lake  in  the  Zoo  that  Mr.  Corlies  has  just  sent 
•to  us.  He  and  Mr.  Graff  being  active  members  of  the  Zoological  Society.  Mr. 
Fassitt  the  other  day  too,  was  there,  taking  the  portrait  of  the  old  white  cockatoo 
which  has  talked  to  the  goodly  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  over  eighty  years  and 
considers  itself  young  as  yet  calling  to  its  friends  to  "come  along,"  "how  are 
you"  and  "good-bye"  when  he  recognizes  them  and  wants  to  be  carried 
around  and  talked  to.  The  fine  picture  of  this  bird  as  given  to  us  on  a  white 
porcelain  tile  is  in  memory,  of  the  club  days  inscribed:  "An  old  friend  from  an 
old  friend  to  an  old  friend. " 

Those  members  of  the  old  club  who  have  never,  even  for  a  time,  lost  their 
interest  in  the  art,  have  now  become  fastidious  as  to  what  they  consider  worth 
photographing.  The  desire  to  make  many  pictures  has  long  since  departed  and 
they  now  work  with  reason  and  for  a  purpose.  Some  portion  of  their  time  is  given 
to  the  investigation  of  the  science  of  the  art  and  some  given  to  careful  retouching 
and  method  of  making  pictures  other  than  the  regular  silver  prints.  They  must 
try  the  new  processes  and  they  often  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  by  the 
results  or  their  careful  experiments.  The  term  members  of  the  club,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  includes  may  who  never  heard  of  the  organization,  but  who, 
exchanging  with  one  or  the  other  member  of  the  club  have  come  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  belonging  to  the  old  organization.  Thus  in  looking  over  one 
old  account-book  of  exchanges,  we  can  find  nothing  to  distinguish  those  whose 
name  is  in  the  list  of  members  as  published  from  time  to  time  and  those  who 
have  sent  pictures  and  had  others  in  return,  who  have  written  many  pleasant 
letters  and  given  much  useful  information. 

The  camera  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Professors   Rood  and  Himes  and 
many  others  is   one  among  many  instruments   of  research;  they  do  not  use  it 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  pictures.      Mr.  Rutherford,  while  a  member 
of  the  club,  was  mapping  the  sky  and  marking  the  stars  on  the  plates.      He  gave 
us  such  pictures  of  the  moon  as  had   never  before   been   produced.      He  made 
instruments  of  precision  to  enable  him  to  engrave   fine  lines  on  glass  to  be  used 
in  his  study  of  the  spectra.      We  do  not  remember  having  seen  any  photographic 
pictures,  portraits  or  views  taken  by  the  late  Dr.  Draper  or  his  talented  father, 
though,  doubtless,  they  took   many,  yet  it  was  the   latter,  who  showed  that  the 
spectrum  would  act  on  a  sensitive  plate  far  below  the   ultra  red  rays,  provided 
the  plate  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  as  he  also  explained  many  phenomena  of 
hght  of  interest  to  photographers.     After  the  sudden   death  of  Professor  Henry 
Draper  his  talented  widow  is  advancing  the  work  he  had  in  hand  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  there  is  being  given  to  the  world  as  the  Draper   Memorial  the 
spectra  of  the  stars  as  such  photographs  have  never  before  been  seen.      The  stars 
so  small  in  the  distance  from  us  as  to  be  but  points,  without  length  or  breadth, 
of  themselves  incapable  of  enlargement  by  the  most  powerful  telescope,  have 
now   been    made    to  yield    broad    spectral    bands    as    wide   as  can  be  desired, 
m  which  bands  the  absorption  lines  are  as  well  defined  as  the  Flonhoffer  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum.      In  the  hands  of  the  learned,  the  camera  is  bringing  to  us 
the  stars,  it  is  seeking  in  conjunction  with  the  electric  light  to  map  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  seas,  and  in  thousands  of  ways  is  ministering  to  the  mental  wants  of 
mankind. 
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Some  members  of  the   club   exchanged  with  their  fellow-members  without 
much  letter  writing,  while  others,  full  of  enthusiasm,  wrote  long  and  interesting 
letters  and  even  went  farther,  sending  sketches   in  pencil  or  color   and  at  times 
manuscript  copies  of  their  own  music.     Mr.  Robert  Shriver  in  1861  was  book- 
keeper in  his  father's  bank  in  Cumberland,  Maryland  ;   now  he  ,s  the  President 
of  the   Fust  National  Bank  of  the  same  city.     It  is  said  one  can,  if  he  knows 
how   read  character  by  the  chirography  of  the  writer.     Shriver's  letters  look  like 
copper-plate  engraving,  while  the  title  pages  of  his  sheets  of  music  are  wonderful 
specimens  of  penmanship.      All  this  denotes  care-painstaking  care  is  needed  in 
photography.     We  can  find  no  picture  sent  to  us  by  him  that  does  not  show  the 
same  care   '  He  used  to  tell  in  his  merry  way  how  his  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters would  meet  him  on  his  way  home  with  "  hurry,    Bob,   there  are  letters  and 
pictures  at  home  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia."     So  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Anthony's    idea  was  bringing  pleasure  to  many.      Mr.  Shriver  S  home  was  close 
to  Mason,  and  Dixon's  line  during  the  war  of  rebellion.     Many  times   the  war 
notes  sounded  near  that  home.     It  was  in  1863  that  he  wrote  -times  hereabouts 
in  the  middle  of  June  were  very  exciting.   We  didn't  skedaddle,  although  strongly 
tempted  to  do  so,  but  remained  and  were  captured  along  with  Cumberland  and 
the  spunky  ones  who  stood  by  their  homes. 

"When  the  rebs  left  they  did  not  take  me,  so  I  am  here  yet.  \ou  can  tell 
mv  friends  of  the  club"  (this  was  to  Mr.  Thompson,)  "that  I  am  around,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  or  all  if  so  disposed."  In  writing  to  the 
"  Print  -  he  said  in  regard  to  care  :  -  The  best  prints  come  only  from  him  who 
makes  the  best  negatives.  This  is  the  corner-stone  of  photography,  and  the  man 
who  so  works  will  succeed,  and  not  until  he  does  so  do." 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  such  organizations  to  become  mutual  admi- 
ration societies.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Exchange  Club,  it  having 
been  formed  from  the  best  amateur  photographers  that  Mr.  Anthony  with  his 
means  of  judging  could  select;  we  all  remember  the  fight  between  Siccus  and 
Humidus  •  between  the  advocates  of  dry  and  the  sticklers  for  wet  collodion. 

\s  for  instance  from  the  "Print"  we  take  at  hazard  the  following,  omitting 
the  name  of  the  member  referred  to  :  "  We  have  found  a  fossil.  Here  is  work 
for  the  missionaries.     Siccus!  where  are  yon?     Read   this  from  a  letter  from 

speaking  of  dry  plates:   '  I  am  their  sworn  enemy.     \\  ith  the  receipt  of 

every  tannin  picture  from  the  club,  my  hate  increases;  it  is  the  bane  of  true  artis- 
tic photography,  and  like  the  Main  law  and   other  dry  things,  destined  soon  to 

^^"H'ere's  a  jolly  go  !  Such  pictures  as  Anthony's  'View  from  the  End  of 
Central  Park,' Hull's  'Old  Mill  at  Croton,' Seller's  'No.  6  of  the  Professors 
Visit'  Peales'  'Treasury  Extension,'  Shriver's  'On  the  Potomac, -(the  writer 
has  this  last  enlarged  in  oil,)-and  dozens  of  others  of  like  beauty   are  hateful 

t0  Mr joking  aside,  Mr. takes  far-famed  pictures  of  animal  life, 

and  cannot  use  dry  plates  on  that  kind  of  work,  hence  his  strong  language. 
Hereafter  we  will  only  send  him  prints  from  our  wet  plate  negatives,  as  we  have 
hundreds  in  box  which  will  last  one  bi-monthly  until  conversion,  and  later. 

The  old  injustice  saying,  "because  a  thing  has  not  yet  become  common  1 
can  never  be  done."     Where  is  the   amateur  wet  plate  photographer  for  animal 
and  outdonr  work  in  this  the  year  of  grace,  one  thousand,    eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  ? 
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Mr.  Anthony  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  new  life  in  photography ;  yes*, 
he  lived  to  help  in  the  development  of  modern  dry  plate  photography. 

In  1863  the  members  of  the  club  were  advised  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  a  new  process  in  printing  sold  for  three  dollars,  by  a  lead- 
ing photographer  in  New  York.  They  were  told  that  the  information  offered  for 
the  sum  named  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  fuming  process,  as  it  is  still 
called.  The  submitting  the  silvered  albumen  paper  before  printing  to  the  fumes 
of  ammonia  in  a  box  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  termed  the  fuming-box,  which 
at  that  time  had  been  in  use  nearly  two  years  by  the  club.  It  may  be  that  the 
process  was  independently  proposed  by  several  persons,  among  whom  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Anthony  was  certainly  one ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  he  was  the  one  who  had 
given  the  process  to  the  advertiser  in  that  case.  1  In  Volume  V  of  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Photography  "  for  1862,  much  information  can  be  had  as  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  process,  and  on  page  4  2  one  member  of  the  club  says:  "Mr,  Anthony,, 
amongst  numerous  valuable  hints  which  has  freely  and  generously  been  given  to- 
me, states  that  some  years  ago  he  had  submitted  a  dry  plate  to  the  action  of  am- 
monia, and  obtained  with  it  a  good  negative  with  very  short  exposure."  It  is 
interesting  now  in  looking  over  the  dispute  as  to  priority  to  find  such  difference 
of  opinions  as  to  the  utility  of  fuming  the  silvered  albumen  paper,  -while  the  fuming 
of  plates  has  been  forgotten.  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Himes  very  aptly  hits  the  condition 
of  the  art  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixties.  Those  were  the  heroic  days  of  photog- 
raphy. Most  processes  were  in  the  experimental  stage ;  very  little  material  was 
in  the  market  ready  prepared;  everything  in- the  way  of  apparatus  crude  and  im- 
perfect. We  worked  for  what  we  got,  and  worked  harder  testing  and  perfecting 
processes  than  for  pictures.  We  can  scarcely  realize  to-day  the  gantlet  of  pos- 
sible failures  that  a  perfect  negative  had  to  run  then.  How  the  nitrate  bath- 
blameless  enough  in  the  laboratory,  but  a  very  uncertain  factor  in  the  field— was 
made  the  scapegoat  for  failures  of  great  diversity.  He  regards  the  wet  process 
as  still  the  best  introduction  to  practical  photography,  and  requires  all  his  stu- 
dents to  practice  with  it  first.  Some  student  put  on  his  history  of  his  practice  in 
the  laboratory  the  motto,   "It  looks  easy,  try  it." 

Professor  Himes,  now  for  a  long  time  connected  with  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  may  be  considered  as  one  who  has  from  his  early  connection  with  An- 
thony's club,  carried  his  enthusiastic  interest  in  photography  down  to  the  present 
time  and  been  much  more  than  an  amateur  photographer. 

He  went  to  Troy  as  tutor  but  was  soon  elected  professor  of  mathematics;  he 
was,  however,  quite  an  enthusiast,  and  for  the  times,  successful  amateur  before 
he  went  to  Troy,  before  the  formation  of  the  club.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  now  President  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  Professor 
Himes,  to  found  the  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Society,  but  they  did  not  know 
any  other  amateurs,  so  it  failed  for  want  of  membrs  enough  to  fill  the  offices- 
they  had  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  Whilst  at  Troy  he  published  a  method 
for  the  "  Preservation  of  the  Alkaline  Gold  Toning-bath,"  a  very  simple  matter 
now,  but  then,  especially  to  an  amateur,  the  apparent  waste  of  gold  seemed  an. 
item.  Davanne  &  Girard  translated  it  almost  entire  into  their  <<  Researches  on. 
Photographic  Printing,"  accompanied  by  a  foot-note  giving  Regnault's  indorse- 
ment and  additions.  In  a  paper  on  the  "Convergency  of  the  Optic  Axes  in 
Binocular  Vision,"  he  called  attention  especially  to  the  possibility  of  binocular 
combination  with  divergence  of  the  axes.     In  1864-65,  whilst  working  in  the 
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laboratory,  and  attending  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics  at  the  University  at 
Giessen,  Germany,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Bnhsh  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy and  Photographic  Achievements,  and  published  a  method  for  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Dry-plates  in  Daylight,  and  Field  Photography  Without  a  Silver  Bath. 
The  latter  promised  well,  but  the  successful  emulsification  of  bromide  of  silver 
and  collodion  about  the  same  time  superseded  it.  Upon  the  assumption  of  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  College  in  1865,  a  laboratory  course  was  made 
elective  with  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  last  two  years,  a  great  innovation  at  the 
time  in  a  college  course,  and  practical  photography  was  made  a  part  of  the 
course  In  1868  he  wrote  "Leaf-prints;  or,  Glimpses  at  Photography,  an  ex- 
cellent' hand-book  of  silver-printing,  with  additional  historical  and  educational 
matter  and  processes,  a  large  edition  of  which  was  soon  sold,  and  which  has  long 

since  been  out  of  print. 

In  i860  Professor  Himes  was  one  of  the  party  organized  by  Professor  Mor- 
ton under  the  United  States  Government,  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
and  wrote  the  report  of  the  section  stationed  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Professor 
Morton  in  his  report  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  efficiency  and  coolness  in 
preserving  the  records  of  this  section. 

In  1879  published  a  history  of  Dickinson  College,  more  particularly  of  its 
scientific  department;  an  elegant  little  volume,  illustrated  by  photographs  taken 
in  the  laboratory,  and  which  possesses  a  great  general  interest  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  scientific  education  in  this  country. 

During  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1883,  he  took  the  camera  into  the  Zermatt  region  in 
Switzerland,  and  obtained  a  series  of  interesting  views,  and  contributed  an  account 
to  the  "  Philadelphia  Photographer."     Also  made  successful  negatives  on  return 

on  shipboard.  .     c 

In  the  summer  of  .884  suggested  and  conducted  a  summer  school  of  ama- 
teur photography  at  Mount  Lake  Park  on  the  Alleghanies.  The  detailed  plan 
for  this  school,  with  its  courses  of  practice,  might  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
enterprises.  It  was  wonderfully  successful  in  all  respects,  and  demonstrated  he 
availability  of  photography  for  rational  summer  recreation.  In  the  tall  ot  me 
same  year  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  course,  at  the  International  Electrical  Ex- 
hibition on  Actinism,  at  the  request  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  which  marked 
attention  was  called  to  ortho-chromatic  photography. 

In  1887  lectured  before  the  Franklin  Institute  on  "The  Stereoscope  and  Its 
Applications,"  including  a  "  Discnssion  of  the  Phenomenon  of  the  Horizontal 
Moon  "  previously  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Besides  the  contributions  to  photographic  literature,  has  contributed  papers 
and  addresses  on  educational  and  scientific   subjects,  and   has  edited  several 

laboratory  hand-books. 

For  seven  years  was  collaborator  with  Professor  Band,  late  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  the  preparation  of  the  "Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry, 
and  other  scientific  publications,  and  at  present  is  on  the  staff  ot  the  Franklu 
Institute /oaraa/ for  photographic  notes. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  scientific  building  at  Dickinson  in  i88„ 
which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  having  erected,  in  the  division  of  the  chairs, 
he  assumed  the  chair  of  physics,  which  he  now  holds,  as  patriarch  of  the  .acuity 
in  service,  though  not  in  years.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  photograph. 
practice  has  its  place  in  the  course  in  the  physical  laboratory,  beginning  with  the 
old  wet  collodion  process. 
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It  was  from  Mr   Henry  T.    Anthony  that  Professor  Himes  obtained  verv 
valuable  a,d  in  the  beginning  of  his  photographic  work.     We  have  d Z  on   he 
rodents  of  h,s  life  for  the  reason  that  from  the  beginning  he  has  appl  Id  the  ar 
to  education,  and  has  not  only  been  a  picture-maker,  but  is  a  fit  iUustra.  on  o 

Jl^T*  ^  ^  "^  t0  ^ eduCad0n'  he  ™ki»Z  *  a"  imP ~  Pan 

(To  be  continued.) 


SMOKING  PHOTOGEAPHEES. 
For  some  time  past  the  London  Camera  Club  has  given  at  regular  intervals 

"I  C?CertS-  The  S°dety  °f  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York 
thought  he  idea  a  good  one,  and  on  Thursday  evening  June  7th  had  ,s 
first  smoking  concert,  many  of  the  members  of  the  society  and  their  friend 

ZUTt  J"6  rrformerS  Weie  Mt  Charl6S  W  Roh  A  vio in  st     M 
James  H.    Stebbms,  Jr.,  pianist;   and  the  following   Gentlemen  of  ,Jc        li 

^Tr^r  rr,Chat H  Hoyt<  ----1  it;  ;n 

Miller,    M.  I.  Fox,    C.  A.  Darling,  W.  Preston,    H.  H   Arthur    T    R    Hu    ^ 
and  A   E   Hoyt.    The  concert  was  informal,  there  being  no   eg  ',a   ptmmme 
the  following  music  was  given  :  programme  , 

Selections  from   "Songs  without  Words," 

Mr-  James  H.  Stebbins,  Tr 
"The  Jolly  Old    Crow/'  .  ,  J 

"Spin,  Spin/— a  Swedish  song 

The  Seventh  Regiment  Glee  Club 
"Ave  Maria/'    . 

W      T,  ,      .  ,  Mr«    C    W'    ROHRHAND. 

ihe  Pilgrims  chorus  from  «l  Lombardi," 

The  Seventh  Regiment  Glee  Club. 


Mendelssohn. 

Decker. 
Jungst. 

Bach-Gounod. 
Verdi 


Overture, 
'"Simple  Simon, 
Nocturne, 
Solo 

"Rosa  Lee," 
Duet 

"The  Old  Brigade 


Mr.  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  Glee  Club.' 

Mr.    C.   W.   RoHRHAND. 

Mr.  W.  Preston. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Darling." 
flow  Gently,  Diva," 

Messrs.  Charles  H.  and  A.  E.  Hoyt. 

Solo  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Love.  ' 
The  Seventh  Regiment  Glee  Club. 


Suppe. 

Macy. 

Chopin. 


O.  Barri 


^^J^*7t*ti'A:™*^ evening' threw  up°n  the 

«*  of  Mr.  Frank  F   Cobb.  "'  ^  *  "^  °f  ^  °f  Pa'iS'  the  ?'<*" 
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The  audience  efyed  the^cert  «*&£*■ et^of^ 

formers  we  hear^^e  ™  rooms'  some  things  we  wait- 
society,  informed  the  *ud™"  **  '  tity  of  Developer  No.  4,  Yuengling's 
ing  to  be   disposed   of,  mclud.ng  a  quanta)  F  performers, 

often  at  the  the  society's  rooms____^^_____ 

[From  Photographisches   Wochenblatt .) 

WORKING  UP  SILVER  RESIDUES  FROM  HXINS  SOLUTIONS. 

BY  F.  STOLZE. 

0N  several  occasions  I  have  already  «^ta£"^n^ 

r; the  qrr^n^ 

2Ei  ^iphTdfoflLr  and  to  convert  this  into  nitrate ^  of  sdve,  Jn 
working  a  larger  quantity  of  residue  latel y   a  -rd-g  to  th  s  pn     ^        ^ 

-S-pSSi  -  silver  most  -^^^S^ 
should  be  saturated  as  much  as  possib le      Wv * W  ^  ^  ^ 

silver  it  is  comparatively  much  more  difficult  *****?*  discontinue  the  addi- 
it  being  not  so  easy  to  find  the  ^£%£2*££Z  silver  precipi- 
tin of  the  precipitant,  and  the  very  fine  '**£%  For  this  reason  it  is  ad- 
tates  only  very  slowly  and  is  very  ^^«*^on  by  adding  all  unfixed 
visable  to  bring   the  old  fixmg  baths  near  to    a  uiatton  bj  g 

paper  cuttings,  spoiled  but  unfixed  gelaune  plate fre^ 1    P- P 

«„ch  .  socd  pric  i.  ..Mom  put,  tte  tay. »  «>  «.te. 

of=^^^ 

other  manipulations  closely  connected  wnh  this  ™J°d-  Ue  of  soda  in 

The  silver  is  generally  separated  from  solutions o     yp J  edmih 

two  ways,  namely,  either  by  muriatic  a  ad ^a   ch  onde  o  ^ 
sulphur,  or  by  sulphuret  of  potassium  as .sulphide :o( Ov ^ 

esses,  the  latter  is  doubtless  the  most  rational     B)  t ^m  ^  an 

the  proceeding  is  the  following  :  the  acid  added  to tl °  becomes 

equivalent  of  soda,  first  chfonde  ^"^J^  quickly  into  sulphu- 

free,  which  cannot  exist  in  a  free  ^  but                     H  ^  ^             . 

r  if  r^r  i:  -s  ssn — *  *-  -  •• 
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if  besides .chloride  and  bromide  of  sodium  it  contained  hypo-sulphite  of  silver 
silver  salts  w.11  precipitate,  the  more  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  being  the  diS 
mg  med.um  of  the  silver  salts,  is  decomposed,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  sZl  s 
only  separated,  after  all  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  has  been  destroyed.     BeTid 

erVtoTM3  T   ;r  r'  °f  mUriatlC  add  needed  t0  Chan^  the  sulphide  of  it 
ver  into  chloride  of  silver. 

onlvALW'n,be  ST'  "  Separad0n  °f  *e  siIver  wi*  ^complete  saturation  will 
only  take  place,  where  so  much  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  has  been  decomposed  that 
the  now  remammg  solution  of  the  same  is  saturated  with  silver.  If  direct  chlo- 
ride of  s.lver  should  actually  form  in  the  first  moment  at  the  places  where  the 
acK lis  poured  m,  it  will  always  be  dissolved  again,  when  shaken"  But  the  pro! 
ceedmg  is  herewith  by  no  means  sufficiently  explained.  A  chloride  of  sodfum 
so.ut.on  is  as  is  well  known,  a  dissolving  medium  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and 
as  a  chlor.de  of  sod.um  solution  is  formed  at  the  end  by  the  method,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  part  of  the  chloride  of  silver  remains  In  the  mothe  -lye  and  s 
thrown  away  with  the  same.  The  muriatic  acid  method  has,  therefore,  he  di 
advantage  that  all  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  has  to  be  destroyed  thereby  without 
the  precp.tat.on  of  chloride  of  silver  being  a  complete  one 

of  no^PPllCati0rfSUlP^uet  °f  P°taSSiUm  this  is  ^rent-that  is,  with  sulphide 
of  pot  s. urn  and  hypo-sulphite  of  potassium  and  other  compounds-in  the  form 

ticu^  "  t  1  Pe"ta-'PWde  of  potassium  as  usually  present,  and  par- 
.cularly  m  the  la  ter  case,  mixed  with  a  little  undissolved  sulphur  A  clear 
solution  of  the  liver-brown  mass,  added  to  an  argentic  fixing  solu  ion 
produces  at  once  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver,  the  sulphide  oV 
o7  "and  h  hr:Ulphf  °f  SUVer  cl»°^- a  manner,  tha/sulphide 
sulohu  cont  TS  Pk  6  °fP°taSsium  are  formed,  while  the  superfluous 
ulonu    T  ,  T       6  ,SUlphU,'et   °f  POtaSSium'    m0Stly  two  e^i->ents  of 

s    phideofZ       ^  S°°d  SU'PhuretofP^sium  containing  mostly  only  tri- 
sulph.de  of  potassium,  g.ves  generally  a  precipitate  which  consists  of  Ag2  S    +  a 

"iW  r     SovideH00    Tk  ^  ^   ^^   3*    P2"3    SU'PhUr  a»d°69  'par* 
o    Silver  co  q    P        ^^  '"  PredPitatinS'  one  would  have  a  sulphide 

ot  silver  containing  87  per  cent,  of  silver 

gradTaflv titei,PrCifP!tat1!0n  °k  ^  SU,phide  °f  SHver   °ne  should  ^ d   only 
gradually,  it  is  best  to  keep  back  part  of  the  fixing  solution-about  a  tenth  of 

the  whole  quant.ty-and  to  add  to  the  main  quantity  su.phuret  of  potassium 
s  long  as  prestation  of  sulphide  of  silver  takes  place  and   until  the  sm ell  of 
hydro  su.phunc  acid  does  not  disappear  any  more  during  stirrin. 

fluol  indtv  r"!1  other  marks  of  recognition:  as  s°°n  » *«  is  >■„,«. 

■oon.  quant,  y  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  it  will  act  as  a  solvent  upon  the 

much    o  rhi  m   •  tC'Uh,  Part'  WhiCh   WaS  kePf   back>  ™  adds  now  a 

a^    c.r    1  v     ;         V1Ua"t,:y',that   thC  Sme"   and   mil^  «*»*»«  ^dis- 
appeared aga.n       The  sulphide  of  silver  which  formed  is  left  to  deposit  after 

l z ,  t  "p;u  p:i ?,  isriMy  poured  off:  the  «*»««  *  «£££ 

«nt  of  2:     T,        '  after,dr^n^  and  as  ab™  said,  contain  about  60  per 

What  ha    nk         7  m0th!r-hqU°r  Which  WaS  P°ured  off>  is  ^t  thrown  away. 

Wha    has  t,k(,n   place   m  the  same?     Hypo-sulphite  of  potassium  has  taken 

*°  P-  °  f  hypo.s  lphite  „fsil         a„d  asjde  from   .mmaPr.ai  contJn^2 

chloride  „f   sodmm,  etc.,  the  liquid  has  regained  its  original  fixing  power. 
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It  may  therefore  serve  again  for  the  solution  of  chloride  and  brc^idebf  sibe, 

l,phutTogf  potassium,   equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  silver,  the  restored  tang 

'^ISSZS^L  possession  of  a  pretty  pure  mixture  of  sulphide  of 
si,J ^sulphur,  it  is  best  'to  work  the  same  in  the  stUl  -  condition. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  BORROWED  CAMERA. 

BY    MARY    SCOTT    BOYD. 

,         or„       <<  "Fvprvhodv  has  one  now,"  said  Susy, 

Hi?  ron rse  thev  wanted  a  camera.         Lverjuuu) 

stable  pictures  as  -P^rapher   and  w     out  a  sing,  .£* 
J!2S»^W£i  *»  seriously  of  making  a  common 

n.CCSS^a-  seemed  ™^*^Z^« 
thousand  or  more  possible  subjects  suggested  *"■*"-  J™^  of  all  her 

summer  dresses.   ^^"L^  interest,  immediately  planned  for  pict- 

home,  and  of  the  quaint  articles  found  with  n ^« *•     ™e  • 
pretty  home,  "The  Cedars,    must  be  taken  from  e^  pc  nt  • 

die  the  lively  skye-terrier,  the  bete  no,r  of  all  the  large  aoDs  o 

which  they  built  with  daily  ^f1*       exDressman  electrified  them  all.     Lad- 

her  camera  so  much   now  tha  sh ^ -s  back  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

to  use  until  the  next  June.        1  ao  not  give  y 

the  chemicals,  etc.,  are  hard  to  transport,  and  you  .had ^  better  take  >         P^ 
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anything  with  humanity.     Perhaps  a  group  in  the  open  air  would  not  be  a 
iciiiurc 

Susy's  heart  fell  at  these  words;  where  were  the  pictures  of  her  pretty  gowns  ? 
Ruth  was  not  tun  id;  she  said,   "never  mind  Sue,  we  will  try  portraiture  anyway 
and   we  will  begin  .mmediately."     Susy  was  reassured,  but  suggested   as  the 
ram  was  then  falling,  that  a  delay  until  the  sun  shone  might  be  wise   '  Mean 
time  they  had  torn  off  the  numberless  wrappings,  and  there  before  them   lifted 
from  their  canvass  cases,  were  a  pretty  polished  mahogany  camera,  and  a 'tripod 
of  the  same  wood  with  bright  brass  mountings.     There  were  buttons  on  each  V 
which  screwed  and  unscrewed,  shortening  and  lengthening  them  at  will      All 
was  very  neat,  and  suggestive  of  pleasure  and  usefulness.     Five  holders  for  4  x  c 
plates,  a  small  lantern  with  ruby  light,  a  box,  half  full  of  Stanley  plates   and  a 
square  yard  of  black  rubber  cloth  completed  the  outfit. 

The  day  after  its  arrival  the  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  two  girls  started  out 
on  their  first  photographic  expedition.  Some  half  a  dozen  dogs  accompanied 
them,  and  ranged  about  and  quarreled  at  the  very  legs  of  the  tripod-to  the  ex- 
treme hazard  of  the  machine. 

The  dust  lay  inches  deep  upon  the  avenue  near  by— but  it  did  not  deter 
those  tyros  from  kneeling  down  upon  it  and  gravely  commencing  the  focusin* 
of  their  own  dear  home.  It  was  imperative  that  only  one  should  stifle  at  a  time 
under  the  black  rubber  cloth,  for  eyes  and  ears  were  closed  to  outside  life-all 
interest  centered  upon  the  gable  end  of  the  house,  and  consequently  one  photog- 
rapher stood  sentinel  to  guard  against  the  sudden  approach  of  vehicles-for  to 
have  camera  and  artists  demolished  by  some  prancing  steed  would  have  been  an 
unlucky  beginning  and  sudden  ending  all  in  one. 

.  7pWer!,mmUt?  °r  m°re  W6re  consumed  br  "«s  operation  of  focusing,  Susy 
and  Ruth  doing  alternate  duty  under  the  cloth  and  on  guard;  at  last  everything 
was  ready  for  the  final  move.  "You  take  out  the  slide,"  whispered  Susy,  hoarsely! 
and  while  Ruth  obeyed,  Susy  reached  forth  trembling  fingers  and  removed 
toe  morocco  cap  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  were  counted  in  solemn  sepulchral 
tones-on  went  the  cap-in  went  the  slide-"  never  were  folks  so  glad  " 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  broke  from  both  girls.      »  Lets  try  another,  an  instan- 
ts °ne,    Ruth  exclaimed,  eagerly;  she  was  fond  of  picture  of  horses  in  motion, 
and  wished  to  have  a  snap  at  the  trotting  hero  of  their  neighbors  stables-but  Susy 
suggested  trying  first  on  Mr.  Beldon's  pretty  Holstein  cow,  Topsey.    The  animal 
m  question  was  seeking,  with  leisurely  tread,  for  pastures  new;  however   even 
Jowly  walking  cows  are  difficult  to  focus.     Try  it,  if  you  think  the  task  an  easy 
one.    It  was  necessary  for  Susy  to  keep  the  camera  constantly  revolving  while  Ruth 
ocused  lopsey.     Every  second  it  appeared  more  difficult  to  get  her  in  a  satisfac- 
tory position,  and  Ruth  finally  decided  that  a  cow  walking  along  upside  down 
rather  carrying  mversion  to  an  extreme.      A  black  and  white  cow  on  her  back 
with  her  four  legs  in  active  motion  is  not  so  easy  to  get  in  range  as  a  house 
standing  on  its  chimneys,  but  at  last  the  deed  was  done,  and  Topsey's  photo- 
graph awaited  development. 

The  triumph  of  art  is  certainly  to  immortalize  the  features  of  those  we  love- 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  excellent  likenesses  of  each  other. 

At  four  o'clock  in    the  afternoon  in  a  room  in    the   northeast  corner  of  the 
nousc,  the  girls  were  seized  with  their  first  over-coming  impulse  to  try  portraiture 
ihc  posing   was   difficult-sheets   were  hung  over  chiffonieres   and  dressing! 
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,  n  -   h«l«  and  chairs  were  put  in  new  and  strange  positions,  and  the   room 

iTd  of  he    ases  of  under-exposure  on  the  picture  of  Topsey  taken  ,„  secUons 
his  lait  one  mTght  be  led  to  think  was  a  representation  of  the  severed  members  of 
n,  re  droTe  of  cattle  but   that  made   little  difference,  Ruth  and  Susy  would 

their   camera  club,  ^f^J^A^J^    It  was  the  unanimous 

fortunate  experiences  of  winch  would  fill  score,  o  P.  no 

and  then  give  their  verdict. 

[Fr*z*  the  British  Journal  of  Photography, .} 

DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 
N„„,  P^p,,  h>,  *_  b«.  P,.,«d  ,oS«*«  -„  o„< ~.r  »d  «  o- 

the  President  allowing  ample  opportune  for  e.  P  he 

was  left  for  discussion.  mn.iderable  subdivision.    Its 
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he  character  ,t  is  intended  to  bear.      Some  are  fitted  up  with  so  many  more  or 
less  elaborate  externals  as  to  invite  and  challenge  the  attention  of  the  public   the 
most  ignorant  of  whom  cannot  be  deceived  into  believing  that  it  is  not  a  photo 
graphic  apparatus  of  some  sort  or  another.     Two  detectives  of  Amencan  la. 

I  £tn«,  which  the  President  exhibited  and  explained,  were  perfect  as  regarded 
this  property  of  non-recognizability.  One  was  made  by  Anthony  &  Co  and  the 
other  by  the  Scovill  Company  of  New  York.  The  former  was  an  alligato^kin 
traveling  handbag  of  innocent  appearance;  the  latter  a  leather-covored  a  e 
which  bearing  unmistakable  photographic  indications  when  first  received  had 
since  been  so  modified  in  outward  aspect  that  even  an  expert  photographer 
would  now  be  deceived  from  its  external  appearance.  Others  which  were  ex- 
hibited  on   the  occasion    referred    to    bore   the  semblance  of  leather  cases  or 

inthTt  or 7  kindV°me  W6re  "  '^  f0™  °f  "»»■».  Parcels      L 
m  that  of    igar  boxes.     Concerning  this,  the  great  thing  is  to  prevent  the  public 
from  detecting  that  it  is  a  "detective."  P 

As  regards  the  holding  and  changing  of  plates,  four  different  systems  prevail 
o  judge  from  this  exhibition.      One  of  these  is  the  sheath  system,  described  and 
shown .,„  action  m .the  low-priced  "Aurora  "  detective  of  Shar.and  the  «  Eureka" 
detective  of  Rouch,  and  in  two  exhibited  by  Samuel,     In  these  a  number  of 

tl '      Tm  6     ren  a,"d  "Pwards-are  each  °™  P^ced  in  a  sheath  formed  of 
hm  metal  and  stored  away  en  Hoc  in  a  recess  in  the  back  of  the  camera  the 
front  one,  after  exposure,  being  raised  up  and  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  others 

"ons"  eUr,rr°n        I  ^T  ^^  UP  '°  *"  f°CUSin°  ^    The  ^^ 

chasSwPpdTld  thTfh  a  Sma"  liSfit"Pr00f  bag  made  of  pliant  material, 
such  as  Swede  ,     ther>  mbber  c|oth>  m  any  flex.b]e  mater.ai  that  doeg  nQt  adm; 

oronf  h  ST  S)'f m  C°nSiStS  In  ,hC  St0lin°  0f  each  Plate  in  a  separate  light- 
proof  bag  and  transferring  it  to  its  place  in  the  camera  bv  gravity  this  was  the 
characteristic  of  one  of  Marions  shown  by  M,  Braun.     Th°e  third  s       J 

rsr«mpits  dark  siides;  thc  fourth  b^ that  *  ~  * 

no  the  fiH  V        \ th"  SUbJ6Ct  We  may  remark  that  a  mea'ls  °f  trying 

ach   L         m  Un  r^  nUmbCr  °f  P'ateS'  PUt  "P  in  Parcels  of  one  dozen 

da %U< ^^  t  It8  tranSfcrred  '°  his  °Wn  °r  a°y  similar  camera  in  open 
aa>light,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rouch. 

themsX!f0rTdrTe  Ca?T  are  ^  Varied  in  ~»<*on  as  are  the  cameras 
hemselves      The  elegant  l.ttle  "Plunge"  shutter,  which  responds  so  readily  to 

band  o  TV',  ba"  "  'he  tHgger;  thC  CirCU,ar  P'atC  Shutter  •  **  -"-if 
flat  band  plate  which  passes  right  across  the  lens,  the  mount  of  which  is  perfo 

Won  rrP°Se;  th£  KerShaW  Shutter  and  its  modifications;  the  Eclipse  and 

Vollaston  shutters  and  modifications  thereof;  the  Newman  shutter-  and   lasl 

a  clever  drum  shutter  devised  by  Mr.  William  Bedford  (who  exhibited  Ua'd' 

^    how ^    °rira"yarOUnd  the  back°f  the  'ens-these  and  other   wer 

an  snown  in  operation. 

junas°areernt V^'n5  •'   *  SCemS  "°W  *  be  S—^  conceded  that  these  ad- 
juncts are  not  actually  necessary  on  detective  cameras,  seeing  that  with  a  little 

de IT  'r^16'  tG  P°int  thC  inStrUme"'  with  —age  cerfahity  t      „y  o 

red  and  secure  ,t  on  the  centre  of  his  plate.      Still,  they  may  prove  to  be 
ps  m  certain  cases,  although  the  Chairman  and  sever!,  speakers  at  t he  meet 

d  f  ztz::  t\  ihey  had  discarded  them-  a  ^^  -*  ■££ 

the  camera  and  along  one  edge,  so  as  to  be  seen  when  the  instrument  is 
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held  either  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  direction  of  the  plate,  was  strongly  ree- 
nmm ended  for  under-the-arm  shots. 

"d  that  has  been  here  said  concerning  cameras  of  the  smaller  sues,  such  as 
quaneriates  and  five  hy  four  plates,  equally  apply  to  those  of  larger  dtmens.ons. 

. »    ♦    » 

LOOKING  BACK;  OB,  THE  0LD2N  DAYS  OF  PH0T0OEAP8?. 

BY  H.    H.    SPELLING. 
( Continued. ) 

in. 

In  looking  back  on  men  and  things  concerning  photography,  I  find  that 
my  blildnt/preventsme  from  following  any  systemat ic  arrangemen a *d  » 
relate  incidents  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  ;  therefore  *  I  have  *   J 


older  than  myself,  I  find  -ny  nren^  is not vet, ;«*— -^ ■« 


TanVthat  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  them  jog  our  memory  in  any 
ma^ti; IT  wi^to  hi;  ful.y  stateVthe  time  of  invention,  or  discovery,  for  u, 


stance 


The  manner  of  men  and  the  styles  of  galleries,  we  shall  speak  of  in  general 

ssssssssssss 

of  its  practice  in  this  country,  many  p.ctures  were  palm  d  off  upo  P    P 

that  w'ere  perfect  abortions  in  all  P-ts  -d  >f  a  tad  n*  b  en   e dee  7 

men  as  Brady,  Lawrence.  Gurney -to on,  ^  "J^  ^  dose  rf  the 

F tSTT^tl^I  S  these  low-grade  galleries,  that  the, 

first  decade,      l  onen  muu0in...  o  rliso-ust  manv  who 

appearance  and  the  ^-^^^S^lt  educated 
entered,  a  counterfeit  presentmen       The    had   ha  ^ 

and  refined,  many  of  whom  carne^^J^  first-class  galleries  suffered  as  a 
to  condemn  the  daguerreotype  in  toto,   and  the  first  g 

proved  methods,  remained  as  they  began  until   they  sold  <^*"  „ 

better  than  themselves,  or  were  sold  out  by  the  shenff      The  ^  of 

keepin-  with  their  owners  ;  up  three  or  five  pans  of  d  rtj  sta.n,,    he 
^reception  room  and  --operating"  room   equaly  un *£*£»;* 
manv  cases  containing  an  ordmary  ^^h)^   ™J%vork  gracing  the 
probably  three  or   four  fifty-cent  ■  •  specmen  fr  mes >  .  £ *«"  ° ^  *rms 
dusly  walls.     In  the  operating  room  you  would  find  a  chair     pernap 
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trrlVanedr'aa"headTS':  PerhiPS'    "^    P'""   ^^round-sometimes  with 
ZT2  h  T  Camera-     Here  °ri^inated  the  miserable  <  <  twenty-five 

cent  p.ctures  and  the  six  miniatures,"   "six  on  a  plate"  picture    both   If   V? 

SK  npoD;tt,rHorotion  among  the  bet-  ^  °'d«  bu  2; 

this  the  pubhc  had  become  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  daguerreotype   and 

the    "^    fCU;t0merS:ere  fewa"d  &r  between  to  the  >ow-grade  gtiJri  s   and 

time  thmU \  ^  "  t0  reSt°re  bUSlneSS  t0  US  fo™erDcondi?ion      For  a 

tme  the  rush  was  great  upon  the   "Original  Jacobs,"  and  then  the  other  minor 

ss  ££r  r„r this  great  division  °f  the  busin-  ^ b-^" 

We  have  our  eye  on  one  man,  who  undoubtedly  did  more  to  iniure  th*  d 
guerreotype  business  in  this  country  than  anv  other.    I„  ta7en and  abZhe 

his  ambition  being  solely  to  make  money  by  it,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  do     But 
^imitators,  as  a  rule,  got  left.     He  was  the  captain  of  the  company,    nds~ed 
most  of  them  in  the  quality  of  his  pictures,-  and  he  took  good  care  to  make  the  puh 
iceelhattheywereindebtedtohimfortheircheappicture,     O  caln  1 Z  how 

w  w ,  ;7ara  ehrdratorwondwork  his  way  up  to  first-dass  and  S« 

all  deaH      Th„    i,        I  ,  g  y       £  these  "tow-grade  men  are  not  yet 

all  dead.     They  have  taken  up  the  gypsy  art  of  rambling,  and  you  will  mee 
£em  in  the.r  traveling  van  in  the  country,   on    the   road    or   in thl   \Zl 
Here  they  "pitch  their  tent,"  "bang  out  their  hanger  on   he  outer  wair     o" 
■nmg  specimens  of  their  beautiful   work,  mostly  on  the  iron-plate   t  eke  " 

^  "g£  ?£%&  -  ^  *  «»  -  -    -'  *™  *£- 

thatIIdhOeL°utf0ImOfirreKntOn  dagUerrean  Whee'S'  butit  WaS  aSearl?as  '^3 

As  a  rule    th  '  ^  ^^  became  acquainted  with  some  of  these 

tLl    f  ?u       7  W6re  mUCh  beUer  dag««^ns  then    many  city  artists     and 

ra  le°  ndelcire  firSt  daSS-  „  '  °ften  think  °f  the  "--CassarL  of  the     s 

Swe      oP   1  amTg     6  W°nderS  °f  the  W°rId'  the  difficu,ties  **  met 

Mh  were  so  numerous  and  so  persistent  in  their  occurrence  and  recurrence 

l^::z  r  t  more  annoying  because  the  «*-**  o?Pz  ^y 

Was  not  well  understood,  not  having  been  written  at  that  day.    Professor  Dianer 

is  rvof  :hdSren0teS'  and  S6VeraI  EngHsh  and  ^nchsavants'discuss  dlchem 
Eve  eh  dagUerre°tyPe  tHat  werehe'Pfm,  but  there  was  considerable  of  a  spe" 

J ow  Slk  Se  h  Hscrions, that  were  meK]y  su^esti-  N°t  s 

a        n,     Hard7ck  P^hshed  h.s  work  was  there  any  attempt  to  give  a  system- 
atic and  practical  treatise  on  photography  o'veasystem- 

in  PWlSht "by  M??'  ^  v"'6  ^  °n  Ph°t0graphy  WaS  PubIished 
n  ladelphia   by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  ;  this  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  our 

Am^  cZahId   JOTS,'  TJ  ^1;"     B°th  ^^  b°0kS-the  «-  *5ff 

edhion,      P      g  ^  thC  laUer  being  enlar^ed  and  Passing  through  four 

an   ions.     Previous  to  this  the  knowledge  of  the  art  was  confined  to  its  practice 

nd  many  of  the  practitioners  were  satisfied   with  the  mere  me  h  la,   and 

on?  Trrf  ?rbled  them  to  turn  °ut  a  snv-  ^  SSSLS 

upomt      The  receipt  of  the  pr.ee  was  the  main  point  of  consideration   and  of 
course  they  ignored-like  many  farmers-all  "  book  learning. "     The TuZ mt 
however,  seized  upon  everything  that  would  improve  their  knowledge  and  work 
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At  this  time,  too,  the  country  was  overrun  by  sharpers  »  sdhng  receipts  and 
new  processes  "  afleged  to  be  of  then  own  ,ve  t  on  and  patented^  ^  ^ 
as  a  secret  by  the  penah.es  specified  m  the  Ml  oi  sale.  ^ 

processes  and  receipts  were  el*- ^^  ^^  who  Jere,  and  who  were 
daguerrean  in  the  large  at.es.  It  ,s  "°™a J  k  >  ^  iod  from  l84o  to 
not  taken  in  by  these  sharpers.     On    ooking ^  bac  p  our 

l85o,  and  counting  ^^f^Zl^l^m^  and  artistic 
fingers,   we  are  somewhat  surpnsec tojb  maintained  their  status 

daguerreans,  but  those  few  were     splendid  el       ;  for  the  collodion  and 

t0  the  last,  giving  up  *££%P^^  ***     ^  PreVi°US 
improving  upon  the      European  p .  found  on     Qne  man  m 

attempt  to  make ■  »eg*.v«  on  gla  s  coated  v  ^  ^  rf  ^     ^ 

this  country  bold  enough  to  buy  the  patent  f    succeeded  in  working 

old  friend  J.  A.  Whipple  o =,  ^— ^  ceiestia,,  but  he  did  not 
it,  making  some  very  fine  pictu.es   hot  ^  process  tQ 

hesitate  to  abandon  it  at  once  when  Mr.  »  kind_     He 

the  world.     Poor  M,  Archer,  hjs  generos      «       «  ^  ^^ 

was  suffered  to  fill  his  grave  ,n  abject  po  erty    n  con    q  of  Eng. 

and  it  was  not  unti.  the  ground  ««-*£*£    ^  me2TSUre  0f  gratitude 
land  and  America  remembered  that  hey  owed  ^       ^  ^  ^^ 

and  a  sum-trifling  when  compared  to  his  gilt  w     P 

(To  be  continued.) 

— *  ♦  < ■ — ' 

THE  BOSTON  EXHIBITION. 
Third  Notice. 

horace  c.  Dr,„AM,  of  s^^^osrjc^^n^ 

tttspTclu^^^  -Jv£  and  ^  SUrr°UndmS3 

P1C ^T'ratt,   of  the  Boston  Club,  had  three  very  pretty  frames,  views  and 
architectural  subjects  all  well  done  instantaneous  pictures  we 

JohnCarbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  had  tao  o ttt* b  dean  sharp 

have  seen  lately,  "A  Running  High  Jump    and 
work  of  the  highest  character.  N    y     had  a  number  of  excellent 

Miss   Emma  ^XhonAtM  cation 'they  were  very  good;  photo- 
studies.     As  examples  of  thoughtim_  c oi  p  manipulation. 

Robert  L.  P.  Mason,  of  the  Pro    de *c  .  w    ^  <<Qn  „ Ten 

fe«"S^tt0tgfn\?hoyf  the^Son,  full   of  Le  detail  and  very 

PiCt=d  Learning,  of  the  X^^A^t™  ^^ 

pictures.     They  were  in  ^y^^****™.*^      8   beautifully  expressed 

Tennyson,  Tom  Hood,  and  other  poets      1  he  ideas  ^  ffl 

in  the  pictures,  and  gave  a  very  pleasing [  en£L  is  to  be  congratulated 

poetic/thoughts  is  a  very  good  one,  and Mr.  Learn,  g^ 

in  carrying  it  out  so  we  1      WU.    g  ^^  ^    ,.  H        ^      »as 

lends  to  things  of  beauty      |hei''^""and  ari0ther  picture,   "Birches,     *« 

exceedingly  beautiful  in  its  cloud  effects     and  anon _      i 

a  most  picturesque  view  of  some  of  the  fascinating  trees. 
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R.  A;  Bullock,  of  the  Boston  Club,  had   a  number  of   very  pretty  Dicturo, 
some  with  very  fine  effects  in  foliage,  showing  much  photographic  skfi 
varn^r    H      SO"  ^e^f  the  Boston  Club,  had  several  excel  en     pLures   of 
yachts,  and  a  very  fine  view  of  the  "Surf  at  Swampscott,  Mass  "      This  hn°r 
was  very  good,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  in  the  exhibition  latter 

hJ^ePl-\  e"'-  °f  V^  B°St0n  Club>  showed  a  number  of  pictures   the 

<„fh  L  ffi     nWaSKan  mt?g,i°  P°rtrait  havinS  raore  th*n  ordinary  excellence  for 
such  a  difficult  subject,  the  lighting  being  particularly  good         '   excellence  '01 

John  Bartlett  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  exhibited  some  of  his  charming 
studies  with  the  flash-light.  The  effects  obtained  were  very  rema  kable  hf 
fighting  excellent,  and  the  artistic  work  was  of  the  high  ordei-  always  attained 

5  SJSSSS-*"-  We  could  not  find  a  picture  that  was  Zt : " 

W.  K.  Means,  of  the  Boston  Club,  had  a  very  good  collection  of  exrelW 
pictures.  In  some  the  foliage  was  particularly  fine.Vd  we  not d  two  that  were 
good  examples  of  sharp  clear  photography;  one,  "Stairway  in  Old  House  occu 
pied  by  the  Continental  Quartermaster  at  Siege  of  Boston  Cambridge  Mass " 
was  an  excellent  interior;  the  other,  "Soldier!' Monument  A™  fe 
a  beautiful  piece  of  monumental  work.  °        '  Jle,>    was 

rt,»  Char't  E'  Dav's',Jr-  of  the  Boston  Club,  had  a  very  good  collection    hnt 
they  were  hung  so  high  it  was  impossible  to  judo-e  them  careful  lv      n„  "', 
was  very  good    and  showed  skillful  photographic  work  ^     °M  Pm 

very  wS'j  doene  '"01HhSfN?fW  1°™   S<^'  had  a  C°llection  of  views  that  were 
very  wen  done,      Old  Stratford  Elms     being  a  very  fine  examnlp  of  thi*  h;»A     f 

transn    BUt  P"^PS  the  m°St  imereSti"S  P»rt  of  thl  exh  buTas  a  con  ctfon   of 
transparencies  illustrating  the  working  of  the  Versrara  films      M,    t£, h 

"Cloudl  SaTiake  G^6»    The   S°cietVad  a  «»»«  *  P-t«res  of 
ies.  L,eoige.       They  were  a  little  hazy  but  very  pretty  stud- 

The^v^e^rrZdln^he^",/0'^  ^^  Sh°Wed  br0mide  enlargements. 
wereymade  but  over  '".I'  ma"ert  °f  deta''  <n  the  ne§ative*  «'«  which  they 
light  in  colortdS^rrcontir  "**  ^^^  had -ade  them  too 
«WWf!fcktl'lnS(,a!encieS'  we  note  a  very  fine  one   by  Miss  A    L    Richards 

lies  K^  onetUm.'H;hJCsVVere  ^"T7  *?  ^ ^P  SF^trtt 
lent  picture  Edward^  arpv.e  ^"« ,  lnPen°f ylvania, "  full  of  detail  and  an  excel- 
"Surf  off  South   Zl  SVPi'lbrick  *?wed   tW0  views>   "Newport  Harbor"  and 

8raph[c°vffo,Sk0UtlGeSot  M^^Ns'f  vT^  dean  ph°l°- 
Cotton*     tu       ^cuj£>t— uai&nan  Allen,  or  New  York,  had  two  views  of   "Our 

Ss      Thr°Ugh  thC  Iepper  Trees>"  «<*»«"  Pictures  and  well-made  transpa- 

alIowldtVwouTd\dmfimPlfte  *  T^  °f  th'S  TtereSting  exhibition  as  the  °P«* 
would  admit.     If  we  have  not  noted  some  exhibits  it  is  not  because 
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b*,»B  *»""»'=  JSSSTbS  *i»g  .bouU  bo  i~«d  .poo,  •*» 

rt't^^^ff^,^-"*"  *ho°'d  b° 
•;-;,-„- 1:  SoS  sr§o"  £  'iK-  *■*  -  « 


with  them. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
We  give  as  an  illustration  with  this  issne  of  the  Bulletin  an  example  of  Mr. 
T   B   Obernetter's  work  in  photogravure,  called  in  Germany  Kupfer-hchtdruck. 
L  Ob",  of  Munich"  who  made  the  plate,  sends  us  the  followmg  part,c- 

Ular<S<  This  method  of  reproduction  is  a  metal-intaglio  print.     The  difference  and 
advantage  "in  the  transfer  of  an  original  negative  upon  the  copper  plate  d.rec 
produdng  L  its  density  the  corresponding  depth  in  the  plate      Only  by  d.rect 
S"f  it  possible  J  reproduce  the  middle  tones  in  all  the*   fineness  and 

^For  tteToduction  of  a  faultless  hchtdruck  copper  plate,  it  is  of  most  advan- 
tage if me  original  negative  is  placed  at  my  disposal,  to  make  personally  the 
phoilphic  picture.     If  the  original  cannot  be  obtained  then  a  good  d.apost- 

tlVe  ^Thf  mat  points  to  be  observed  are,  softness  and  sharpness      If  pictures 
drawings,  albume'n  prints,  etc.,  are  sent  in,  a  reduction  should  always  be  per 
mitted   as  thev  cannot  be  produced  in  the  same  size  without  retouching.     If  a 
"nldetly  executed  original  is  sent  in,  all  retouching  upon  the  copper  plate  is 
tnneceiry,  but  it  is  different  when  the  original  shows  defects  wh.ch  have  to  be 

^^X^SS^bemnldpliedb,  *e  galvanic  process,  although 
it  is  not  necessary  in  most  cases,  if  hardened  at  the  proper  Urn,  From  z.ooo  to 
3,000  prints  can  be  made  from  such  a  plate. 

ANTHONY  PRIZES  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 
•       In  order  to  make  the  coming  gathering  of  photographers  particularly  in- 
terestingand  Instructive  to  the  users  of  Anthony's  Reliable  Brom.de  Paper,  we 
have  decided  to  offer  the  following  cash  prizes: 

For  the  best  collection  of  plain  enlargements $5°  °° 

Crayons,  worked  enlargements. ..   50  00 

Pastels,  "  "  25  °° 

Ink  or  Water  colored      "  ..2500 

No  collection  of  plain  enlargements  need  exceed  half  a  dozen. 

Worked  prints  may  be  limited  to  two,  or  may  be  increased  m  number  as  the 

"^t?— *«  ^  a  P**»e  •—  to  look  like  a  crave. ,p-J 

water-color  or  ink.     We  do  not  care  whether  the  work  ,s  produced  by  the 
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brush    stump  point,  thumb  or  brush.     It  is   the  result  we  are  after    the  means 
of  production  are  immaterial.  '  ans 

What  we  want  is  quality  not  quantity 

intenri^!10'5  Sh°U'd  ™^™  °ne  month  bef°re  the  date  of  Convention  of  their 
intent.cn  to  compete,  naming  the  class  or  classes  they  will  exhibit  in   and  JS 
a  pnvate  mark  by  which  their  exhibit  will  be  recognized  after  the  Iwards  bv  hf 
judges,  who  will  be  members  of  the  association.     On  such  not  fie  tL„  we  ^ 
return  a  circular  of  directions  as  to  shipment   etc  notll™tion  we  will 

All  pictures  in  competition  for  the  Anthony  Prizes  must  be  forwarded  to 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co., 
In  care  of  W.  H.  Potter,  Exposition  Building, 
T7„  .        ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Each  package  must  contain  a  card,  stating  the  name  and  address  of  the  exhib 
itor,  and  hs  prroate  mark  ;  lut  on  no  account  must  any  other  than  the  pZTmark 
til  °n  lh:PfUZS  themelVeS-     Inst™tions  as  to  Cass  in  which  (hey  Ire  In 
ered   must  also  be  given,  and  the  pictures  numbered  on  the  backs  to    orre 
spond  with  the  number  given  of  the  class  of  entry 

Judgment  will  be  given  to  the  distinguishing  mark  to  us,  but  the  awards  will 
be  announced  with  both  mark  and  name. 

Ship  your  exhibits  in  good  time,  as  late  arrivals  are  liable  to  be  overlooked 

or,  at  least,  risk  the  loss  of  a  satisfactory  position  overlooked, 

Exhibits  must  be  express  paid  in  every  case.     Mark  the  inside  of  the  box 

cover  with  your  own  name  and  address,  so  as  to  prevent  mistakes  in  .shipping 

___^_       E-  *  H-  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

AIR  BRUSH  PRISES. 
The  Air  Brush  Manufacturing  Company  will  offer  the  following  prizes  at  the 

XTm?  iSs*0*^ Association  of  America>  » be  ^  ?££ 

nni6  SC^E?  Wi"  ^  giV-  *  ^  "-  P—»  *  ««*  and  white, 

^Sffi^S?"0  begiVe"for  *°  **  ^  in  water  colors, 
All  work  competing  for  these  prizes  shall  be  over  prints 

be  memblrs  oV  thl'  PhoT^  W'  ^^  "*  *'«  >^>  ^  -»" 
chosentll^fhtSnht-oSnASSOC,ati°n0f  ^  "d  ^  "»»  ^ 


ACME  BURNISHER  CO.'S  PRIZE 
N.  ^r'eomtt?  J  A  'r   ^  ^"^   ^^  °f  V-se, 

be  apnofn ted     t    h'  r  "7      '^  ^  PiCtUreS  exhiblted     Jud«es  wi" 

convrirani;t,s=eda^r 

Acme  Burnisher  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SxST  ouT^rcs"::... « .. — -  «. ««*.  » 


ration      As  the  years  roll  bye  these  yearly  contests 

consideration  by  every  photographer.^      ^ 

CENTRIFUGAL  FOECE  APPLIED  TO  EMULSION  MAKING. 

BY  ANDREW  PKINGLE. 
[Read  before  Camera  Club  Conference.] 
{Continued.) 
lBELIEvEthatove,separation,the^ ^fn^^^bj^J^ 
It  was  invariably  the  cause  of  my  earl>  failures      u  P  w 

foggy,  slow-rank  bad  emulsion,  anii  *  u«Tl tvavs  ouzzled  me.  With  an  emul- 
it  a  thick  emulsion,  even  »  *PP«,  ^^f^d  two  minutes  at  a  fair  pace 
sion   cooked  to  an  extremely  sensitive  state      nna  x  ^  ^^ 

ample  for  complete  separation,  so  fa   as  we  r eq t.  binding 

a  small  portion  of  the  healthy •  gelann goes  £  *e  »mid  efc>  while  the  gel- 
together,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Particles  01  su  remams 
atine   that  has   been    ^composed   and   ha     '^^^  fk^v,  that  I  have 

sss  Sis.*  ttgSSrtSwS  « 
-areas  saa  SJSS.;==r  aws 

lent,  with  less  gelatine  present  <ha"aJXselv  W  th sW« of  the  drum  than  a 
a  sensitive  emulsion  will  adhere  more  clo  el,  to  the  sio  w  fee 

slower  one.  When,  aft «  "1*™;*%  '<£  J  £  &,  whether  separation  has 
examined  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 1    it  w in  oe       y  t  dear  ,y 

been  sufficient,  'Sufficient   or  overdone      Utb e     q     ^  .^  befin 

milky,  with  no  sign  of  deposit  °°  the  n"J"'  lxtent   and  if  there  is  found  a  con- 
overdone.     If  it  is  creamy  or  s  nAy to: ^  ™;  ,a    .  -ve  it  another  dose 
siderable  quantity  of ' '  grit     m  the  palm,  the best v.  a>  >s       g  .{  ^  pr 
of  separation.     If  it  is  milky  and  a  sligh    , ^Posl^s  see  d_     The  drum  is  gently 
ably  a  good  emulsion   "£  "^*™»™gZne  necessary  to  complete 

s-s^ftS?  ^^Sr in  water  is  used  as  a  mop 

-ove  the  deposit  from  the  sides^d^drum. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC    SECTION-ROCHESTER 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Decoration  Day  the  section  held  its  first 
outing  of  the  season  at  Palmyra,  a  good  sized 
village  twenty-three  miles  east  of  the  city.  A 
large  attendance,  a  lovely  day,  fine  scenery 
and  a  banquet  at  the  Power's  Hotel,  combined 
to  make  it  an  outing  long  to  be  remembered 
by  those  who  participated. 

The  attractive  object  is  the  creek,  which, 
with  its  rustic  bridges,  cozy  nooks,  pict- 
uresque mill  clams  and  aqueduct,  makes  it  a 
little  paradise  for  the  enthusiastic  amateur. 

The  snap  of  the  shutter  was  heard  in  the 
land,  and  some  of  the  amateurs,  with  a  reck- 
less extravagance  that  would  bring  a  cabinet 
smile  to  the  face  of  a  dry-plate  maker,  shot  in 
all  directions,  but  fortunately  no  one  was 
hurt. 

Mr.  Croughton  gave  the  members  some 
valuable  hints  and  demonstrations  regarding 
light  and  shade  in  the  composition  of  pictures. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  section,  Tues- 
day evening,  June  5th,  a  slight  deviation  was 
made  from  the  usual  programme,  it  being  a 


night  set  apart  by  the  section  for  the  making 
of  lantern  slides  by  the  members. 

The  members  entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  plan,  and  a  goodly  number  appeared  irt 
their  Sunday  clothes,  with  their  best  negatives, 
developer,  printing  frames,  etc.,  and  while 
Messrs.  Matthews,  Croughton,  Hovey,  Home 
and  Punnett  manipulated  the  developers  the 
others  looked  on,  occasionally  offering  a  sug- 
gestion. The  developers  used  were  iron  and 
hydroquinone,  and  the  verdict  was  in  favor  of 
the  hydroquinone.  One  of  the  negatives  made 
by  C.  F.  Hovey  was  quite  a  curiosity  in  itself, 
being  a  drop-shutter  view  of  a  hard- fought 
battle  between  a  couple  of  "Thomas  "  cats. 

Mr.  J.  Inglis  lent  his  years  of  experience 
towards  making  the  meeting  a  success. 

After  the  meeting,  Mr.  Niven  tried  some  of 
the  slides  in  his  lantern  and  they  gave  excel- 
lent satisfaction. 

Albert  Z.  Jameson  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. 

Next  meeting  will  be  the  prize  print  contest. 
Milton  B.  Punnett, 

Secretary. 


THE  BOSTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Boston  Camera  Club  held  its  last 
meeting  of  the  season  on  the  4th  inst.  Four 
new  members  were  admitted.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  to  make  fifteen  constitute  a 
quorum  instead  of  one-fifth  of  the  active  mem- 
bership as  heretofore. 

Art.  n  of  the  By-Laws  was  also  amended, 
raising  the  admission  fee  from  $2  to  $5 
for  all  applicants  elected  after  the  meeting 
in  November,  1888. 

The  club  unanimously  voted  to  withdraw 
from  the  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the 
manager  of  their  action. 

The  club  voted  also  to  send  an  exhibit  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Amateur  Club  of  Vienna  to  be 
held  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  Secretary 
was  empowered  to  solicit  contributions  from 
members  for  that  purpose. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  club's  dark 
room  and  enlarging  facilities,  made  necessary 
by  increasing  membership,  was  fully  discussed, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  were  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  changes,  and  an  ample 
appropriation  was  made  to  defray  the  cost. 

Messrs.  Briggs,  Wilder  and  Dodd  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  nominate  a  Lantern 
Slide  Committee  of  three  who  shall  have  charge 
of  all  matters   connected   with   lantern  slides. 
Among  the  notable  events  of  the  past  season 
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besides  the  exhibition  (acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  a  great  success)  was  the 
Field  Day  competition  which  took  place  early 

in  April. 

Thirteen  members  participated  and  the 
award  for  the  best  print  entered  was  a  set  of 
the  competing  prints.  This  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  William  L.  Briggsand  mention  was  made 
of  the  offerings  of  Messrs.  Eames,  Currier, 
Wilder  and  Reed. 

The  paper  on  Composite  Photography,  by 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  read  before  the  club  on  the 
2 1  st  ult,  was  also  very  interesting  and  en- 
joy  able. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  about  50 
slides,  mostly  composites,  and  containing  from 
12  to  as  many  as  600  faces. 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  super-impos- 
ing on  the  screen,  by  means  of  two  lanterns,  of 
two  portraits,  making  a  composite  of  two,  and 
later  by  super-imposing  two  composites  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  intend  to 
make  the  coming  season  still  more  useful  and 
interesting,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  com- 
position both  in  landscape  and  portraiture  is 
not  improbable.  E.  F.  Wilder, 

Secretary. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  June  6,  1888,  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Frederic  Graff,  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Will- 
iam Garrison  Reed,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  pre- 
senting to  the  society  four  photographs  of  the 
gallery  of  the  Boston  Art  Club  during  the  re- 
cent joint  exhibition. 

Also  one  from  Mons.  M.  Beck,  of  Paris, 
presenting  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  Retouch- 
ing Photographic  Negatives.  Both  donations 
were  accepted  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported 
the  election  of  the  following  active  members  : 
Mr.  Albert  B.  Parvin  and  Dr.  William  B.  Van 
Lennep. 

The  Committee  on  Presentation  Pictures  re- 
ported the  selection  of  "A  New  England  Wa- 
tering Place,"  by  Robert  S.  Redfield,  as  one 
of  the  Presentation  Pictures  for  1888.  Decision 
as  to  the  other  picture  was  reserved  until  the 
next  meeting. 

Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  William  H.  Rau, 
"  On  the  Reproduction  of  Negatives,"  and  by 
Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  "On  a  New  Developer— 


Hydroxylamine  and  Pyro."    (See  next  Bul- 
letin.) 

The   following    communication    from    Mr. 
Frederick  E.  Ives  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 
"  Chlorophyl  and  cyanin  isochromatic  plates 
do  not  keep  well,  and  the  more  color-sensitive 
they  are  made,  the  sooner  they  spoil.    I  found 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
plates  was  due  to  exposure  of  the  sensitive 
surface  to  the  air,  and  tried  dipping  the  newly 
prepared  plates  in  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine, 
in  order  to  give  the  sensitive  surface  a  protect- 
ive coating.     The  experiment  was  a  success. 
Plates  prepared  with  cyanin,  according  to  my 
new  method,  and  then  dipped  in  the  gelatine 
solution  before  drying,  worked  perfectly  clear 
long  after  the  unprotected  plates  gave  only  a 
mass  of  fog.     It  is  therefore  possible   to  pro- 
duce perfect  keeping  plates  which  are  more 
sensitive  to  orange-red  than  the  best  commer- 
cial orthochromatic  plates  are  to  yellow." 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr. 
Edward  Tilghman,  calling  attention  to  a  re- 
port of  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  over 
twenty  years  ago,  as  follows  : 

"Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  held  October  9,  1867. 
Mr.  Edward  Tilghman  offered  on  behalf  of  Mr . 
Samuel  Powel,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  society,  a  pho- 
tograph showing  the  power  of  actinism  to 
make  manifest  objects  which  are  invisible  to 
the  eye.  A  band  of  blue  mouseline  de  laine, 
covering  a  checked  dress  so  as  to  conceal  the 
pattern  underneath,  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  impressing  the  negative.  The 
check  consequently  became  visible  in  the  pho- 
tograph." t 

Mr.  Tilghman  claimed  that  this  mention  of 
the  power  of  actinism  was  the  first  record  of 
this  wonderful  capability  of  the  photographic 
plate,  and  that  credit  should  be  given  provis- 
ionally to  Mr.  Powel. 

A  photograph  was  shown  to  illustrate  the 
subject  that  had  been  made  and  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  mentioned. 

A  letter  which  had  been  received  by  the 
President  from  Bt-Col.  A.  C.  M.  Pennington, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Pho- 
tography of  the  United  States  Artillery  School 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  was  read  as  follows  : 


United  States  Artillery  School, 

Department  of  Photography, 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  May  27,  1888. 

My  dear  Sir  : 

I  notice  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  Philadelphia,  some  re- 
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marks  on  intensification  of  gelatine  plates.     I  Mr.  Burroughs  showed  three  negatives  ex 

send  you  an  intens.fier  which  we  have  used  posed  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  and  for 

here  for  over  two  years.     Plates  intensified  as  some  length  of  time,  but  developed  one  with 

long  ago  as  that  show  no  signs  of  change.    If  hydroquinone,   one  with  hydroxylamine  and 

the  hypo  is   thoroughly  eradicated  and  the  one  with  pyro  and  soda  as  usual      The  latter 

plate  soaked  overnight,  I  find  that  it  gives  produced  the  best  negative,  though,  perhap/ 

b    ter  results  than  any  intensifier  we   have  better  results  with  the  other  developers  migM 

toed,  and  we  have  used  a  great  many.     If  a  havebeen  obtained,  with  some  variations  in  The 

plate  has  been  thoroughly  dried   and   then  proportions  of  ingredients 

soaked,  the  longer  it  has  been  dried  the  better,  Mr.  George  B.  Wood   showed  some   silver 

the  more  satisfactory  the  result.     Will  you  prints  made  on  ordinary  postal  cards      The 

SIuM  h     ,S°me,f  ,      T^  t0  'ry?    l  Cards  Were  floated  on  the  baths  *  'he  usual 

t°2      t6,!  6aSed  '°  hCar  °f  ^  reSUlt  °f  thek  manner  with  alb™en  PVeri  without  prepara- 

tr.als      I  have  never  seen  ,t  spoken  of  in  any  tion  of  any  kind,  and  produced  very  fair  re- 

of  the  journals,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  suits 

original  with  us.             Yours  truly,  He  also  spoke  of  a  means  of  focusing  in 

ftM'nfr'T'  CaSe  °f    breakin?   the    ground  glass   of   the 

Bt.-Col.  U.  S.  A.  ,n  Charge.  camera.     If  a  focusing  glass  was  placed  upon 

Fortress  Monroe  Intensifier.  one  0I  the  broken  pieces  of  the  ground  glass 

No.  I.  left  in  the  frame  an  accurate  focus  for  the 

Corrosive  sublimate 4  ounces.  PIate  c°"ld  readily  be  obtained. 

Common  salt 4       ■  <  He  had  obtained  a   perfect  print  from   a 

Wa'er 2  quarts.  cracked  negative  by  suspending  the  negative 

No.  2.  from  a  skyhght,  face  of  printing  frame  down, 

Ammonia,  concentrated..   I  ounce.  within  six  inches  of  the  floor.     The  process  is 

Water 20  ounces.  Sl°W  but  sure'  requiring  about  an  entire  day 

to  make  the  print. 

Immerse  plate  in  No.   i  until  sufficient  in-  Adjourned.          Robert  S.  Redfield 

tensity  is  obtained,    and    plate    is    bleached  c 

thoroughly;  wash  well,  and  immerse  in  No.  2  ^  My' 

until  dark  color  strikes  through  to  back  of  —  •— 

plate.     Repeat  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Carbutt  stated  that  the  peculiarity  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF   THE 
this  formula  seemed  to  consist  in  the  substitu.  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE, 
tion  of  chloride  of  sodium  for  chloride  of  am- 
monium, as  generally  used.      The  object  of  Regular  Meeting,  June  5,  1888. 
the  use  of  these  salts  was  to  aid  in  dissolving  President  H.  J.  Newton  in  the  Chair. 

"^"T       ■  The  W^  reported  he  had  recetved  for 

Mr.     arbutt  showed  a  negative  made  on  a       the  section   the   May  lumbers  of  Anthony's 
slow  gelatine  plate  especially  prepared    for      Bulletin,    Scoviirs     PhotegrapKc     tZ 

ma     Tad  bmC           ,'  m  :hJCh  SOmeP™ted  Q-en  &  Co.'s  Science  of  P,Jograpky,  and 

matter  had  been  reproduced  in  perfectly  clear  the  Chicago  Photographd Eye,  also  fhe  usual 

lines  on  an    intensely   black  ground.       The  number  of  foreign  photograph  c  journals  and 

plate  seemed  admirably  adapted  for  this  pur-  a  host  of  adverting  circulars 

Mr  p^uj  .1        j,            •  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

ing    he    nteror  ofTh        T^  "**"*■  "P™**  **   there  would  te    an   informal 

ocietv      One  was  ™^°™  °*  the  meeting  of  the  section  Wednesday,  June  20th, 

society.     One  was  made  on  a  becd  25.plate,  at  8  o'clock,  p.m.,  to  which  all  interested  in 

and  one  on  a  Carbutt  orthochromatic  2o-pla,e  .  technical  photography,  were  Co  d i"  lv  invfled 
without  color  screen.     The  details  in  the  oak  As    previously    announced Z  "p  2 .  Pa! 

o™rseofnfheWOOdW°rk,,and  iD  'he  ^^      emertainment  °f  the  "»**  ™'d  ■="        ePx 
veir  „     k  '  *  r  gCneral  t0ne  iS       hibiti0"  of  Ianta"  slides  contributed  by  mem- 

yellow  or  brown,  were    brought   out    in    a       bers  and  their  friends 

Mr"'  tout!  "al '  in,'he  0,ith0Chr0rtk  P'al-  B»<  before  darkening   the  room  for   this 

Mr.  Carbutt  aIso  5howed  pnms  from  orthQ_  Committees   would   be 

JT  "Cf aMeS„0f  'I16  UniVerS"y  buM-      heard'  Md  »  ******  <*  "«w  device  for 

the  unt:^0;  ::::■  ;antly  colored  flowers  fa  prTd;tg  ^  ^^  *  *><■  ™-*- 

3  &  The  Lantern  Committee  who  had  been  m- 
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structed  to  make  certain  changes  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  society's  lantern,  reported  prog- 
ress. 

President  Newton,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  May  meeting,  then  ap- 
pointed the  following  persons  as  a  committee 
to  arrange  for  the  annual  dinner  and  field  day 
excursion: 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Gardner,  O.  G.  Mason,  Cor- 
nelius  Van  Brunt,  Arthur  H.  Elliott  and 
Charles  Ehrmann. 

A  resolution  was  then  passed  that  all  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  institute  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  excursion,  and  that  they  be  notified 
by  the  Secretary  and  requested  to  appoint 
committees  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  photographic  section. 

The  President  now  introduced  Dr.  Piffard 
who  said  that  a  great  variety  of  devices  had 
been  invented  for  firing  the  flash-light,  but 
notwithstanding  all  these,  he  had  added  an- 
other to  the  list  ;  and  as  it  was  secured  by  no 
patent,  all  were  free  to  use  it;  and  anyone 
could  either  make  it  for  himself  or  obtain  it  in 
the  market.  The  doctor  then  explained  its 
construction,  and  gave  an  example  of  how  it 
could  be  used. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  small  alcohol 
pocket  lamp  about  4x3  inches  and  §  an  inch 
deep  with  a  tight  cover.     The  alcohol  was 
absorbed  by  some  asbestos  kept  in  place  with 
wire  gauze.     When  ignited,  the  alcohol  gave 
a  large  flame,  through  which  the  magnesium 
powder  was  thrown  by  a  pneumatic  powder 
blower,  made  of  a  large  rubber  bulb,  contain- 
ing within  it  the  bottle  to  hold  the  powder. 
The  flash  was  very  effective,  the  volume  of 
light  large,  about   twenty-rive    grains    giving 
enough  light  to  have   objects  fully   exposed 
that  were  50  feet  away  from  the  light.     The 
magnesium  used  was  pure  and  without  admixt- 
ure of  any  kind. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fisk,  who  had  charge  of  the 
lantern,  then  announced  to  the  audience  that 
the  first  slide  he  would  exhibit  was,  perhaps, 
the  oldest  slide  in  either  Europe  or  America, 
and  was  made  by  the  albumen  process  by  one 
of  our  esteemed  veterans  in  the  art,  Mr.  Peter 
Duchochois,  in  1850.  This  picture  was 
greeted  with  well-deserved  applause,  and  com- 
pared favorably  with  slides  that  followed, 
made  by  the  most  recent  processes  known  to 

the  art. 

Mr.  George  M.  Allen  contributed  ten  slides 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia. These  he  uniquely  described,  thus 
greatly  enhancing  the  interest  and  pleasure  of 
his  auditors. 


Speaking  of  one  of  his  Southern  California 
trips,  he  said  he  visited  the  Mission  Church  at  • 
San  Gabriel  and  wished  to  photograph  the  in- 
terior. But  the  monks  in  charge  of  the 
church  persistently  refused  to  allow  him  to  do 
so.  Having  an  Anthony  Satchel  Camera  with 
him  one  day,  he  wandered  into  the  church 
and,  while  apparently  in  devotion,  secured  a 
negative  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  The 
slide  made  from  the  negative  was  shown,  and 
much  admired. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Elliott  then  introduced  some  Eng- 
lish slides,  regarding  which  he  said:  "They 
were  made  on  gelatino-chloride  plates  by  Mr. 
Jabez  Boothroyd,  of  Bolton,  near  Manchester, 
England,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  fine 
tones.  They  were  scenes  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  were  very  beautifully  made, 
the  pictures  enlarging  with  fine  details  even  in 
the  deep  shadows." 

These  were  followed  by  a  contribution    of 
A.  D.   Fisk's,  consisting  of  views  of  Brighton 
Beach    Hotel    during     the    process    of    re- 
moval.    The   volcanic    eruption    in    one    of 
the     Sandwich     Islands     in     1881.       Scenes 
among  the  palm  groves  in  Florida,  and  closed 
with  some  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Wilson's  most  note- 
worthy views    in  Arabian  Petra.      Mr.   H.  J. 
Newton  then  exhibited  and   described   some 
forty  views  of  scenes  in  Central   Park,    and 
marine  views  in  and  about  New  York  Harbor. 
Mr.   Newton   stated   that  the  details  of  how 
these  slides  were   made  would  be   duly  pub- 
lished in  Anthony's  "Annual"  to  be  issued 
July,  1888. 

The  slides  exhibited  were  somewhat  un- 
even: but  those  that  were  of  good  density 
were  remarkable  for  their  fullness  of  detail. 
The  most  interesting  pictures  were  those  made 
on  ordinary  negative  plates,  these  giving  the 
fullest  detail  and  great  beauty  at  the  same 
time.  One  picture,  showing  the  full  length 
of  the  Mall  at  Central  Park,  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pictures   of  the  kind  we  have 

seen. 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Bedford  exhibited  some 
four  or  five  views  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  and 
with  these  the  lantern  entertainment  was  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Mason  showed  some  very  excel- 
lent flash-light  pictures  of  groups  (on  8xio 
plates),  and  Mr.  Thomas  Faris  a  collodio- 
chloride  print  on  paper  from  an  orthochro- 
matic  negative  from  an  oil  painting.  These 
pictures  were  very  highly  eulogized  and  re 
garded  by  many  as  the  best  examples  of  then 
kind  ever  exhibited  before  the  section.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 
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The  President  then  read  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  regarding  the 
annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  and 
said  "in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  which  I  have  just 
read,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  as  follows  :  " 

The  Nominating  Committee  appointed  by 
you  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  : 
that  they  have  given  the  subject  which  came 
under  their  supervision  much  thought  and  very 
careful  consideration,  and,  as  the  result  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  and  to  the 
society  the  following  names  for  approval : 

For  President, 
C.  W.  Canfield. 

For  Vice-President, 
H.  J.  Newton. 

For  Secretary, 

Clarence  S.  McKune. 

For  Treasurer, 

C.  C.  Roumage,  Jr. 

For  Directors, 
H.  C.  Piffard,  M.D., 
James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr., 
J.  Howard  Wainwright, 
George  P.  Rowell, 
David  Williams, 
Cornelius  Van  Brunt, 
H.  T.  Duffield, 
Charles  Simpson. 

The  President— The  meeting  having  been 
duly  organized  and  the  nominations  read  to 
you  and  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  regard- 
ing the  same,  the  Secretary  will  proceed  with 
the  roll  call. 

The  roll  call  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  who 
reported  thirty-two  members  present. 

The  President— The  next  business  in  order 
is  the  report  of  officers.  I  herewith  present 
the  President's  report  (see  p.  233). 

Dr.  Piffard— I  move  that  the  report  of 
the  President  be  received  and  entered  in  the 
minutes. 

Mr.  Beach— I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried . 

The  President— The  next  in  order  will  be 
the  Treasurer's  report. 


Treasurer's  report  showed — 

Receipts  to  April  1,  1888 $4,792  57 

Expenditures  to  April  1,  1888.  4,959  19 

Balance  on  hand  April,  1887.  264  75 

1888.  98  13 

The  President— Next  in  order  will  be  the 
Secretary's  report. 

Secretary's  Report. 

New  York,  April  10,  1888. 
To  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of 
New  York. 
The  Secretary  has  only  to  report  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  association  and  its 
largely    increased     standing     and     influence 
among   kindred  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.     He  is  in  receipt  of  fre- 
quent communications  from  foreign  societies, 
showing  their  interest  and  fellowship  with  the 
society  in  general  and  the  art  of  photography 
in  particular,  and  is  frequently  in  receipt  of 
communications   from   various   cities    in    the 
United   States    and   Canada   where   amateur 
photographers  desire  to  band  themselves  to- 
gether as  organized  associations,  and  requests 
for   copies  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
are  not  infrequent.     He  has  responded  to  all 
of  these  requests,  and,  in  several  instances, 
given  personal  attention  to  the  organization 
of  societies  in  near-by  cities,  and  is  glad  to 
state  that  the  standing  of  the  Society  of  Ama- 
teur   Photographers   of    New   York,    in    the 
minds  of  amateur  photographers  of  the  United 
States,  appears  to  be  great  and  growing,  and 
that  by  its  vigorous  policy  and  energetic  man- 
agement it  has  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  all 
such  societies  in  the  United  States. 

The  membership  in  the  society  has  increased 
rapidly  and  steadily  until,  at  this  date,  the  total 
membership  is  258,  distributed  through  the 
various  classes,  and  compared  with  the  mem- 
bership at  the  date  of  our  last  annual  meeting 
as  follows: 
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The  total  increase  for  1885  was  35,  for  1886 
47,  and,  as  shown  above,  for  the  current  year, 
83,  which  is  certainly  a  very  creditable  show- 
ing.    During  the  year  we  have  lost  by  death, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  one  of  our  most  honored 
members,  and  at  this  writing,  grave  fears  are 
entertained  for  the  life  and  safety  of  another 
member,  Mr.  C.  Smith  Lee,  who  sailed  from 
this  port  on  the  yacht  Cytherea  on  the  nth  of 
last  month, and  has  not  since  being  heard  from. 
In  relinquishing  the  office  which  he  has  held 
for  several  years,  the  Secretary  does  so  only 
from  a  feeling  that  he  has  done  his  share  of 
the  hard  work  devolving  upon  the  officers  of 
the  association,  and  that  it  is  only  right  that 
whatever  honor  the  position  confers,  and  what- 
ever labors  and  duties  may  devolve  upon  the 
incumbent  thereof,  should  now  be  transmitted 
to  a  successor,  and  he  thanks  the  members 
generally  for  their  kindness,  aid  and  assistance 
to  him  in  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  and 
business   of    his   office.     The   records  of  the 
meetings  of  the  society,  as  printed  from  time 
to  time  and  mailed  to  each  member,  show  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  and  speak  for  them- 
selves  without  further  comment. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  members,  and  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  society,  this  report  is  respect- 
fully submitted.  J.  T.  Granger, 

Secretary. 

The  President—You  have  heard  the  Secre- 
tary's report  ?     What  shall  be  done  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright— I  move  that  it  be  re- 
ceived and  spread  on  the  minutes. 
Motion  carried. 

The  President— The  next  report  will  be  the 
Librarian's. 

Librarian's  Report. 
The  Librarian  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
books,  photographs   and  albums   donated  to 
the  Society;  also  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
continued: 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  have 
continued  to  furnish  the  society,  gratuitously, 
each  month,  300  printed  copies  of  the  society's 
proceedings— they  should  receive  a  vote  of 
thanks,  as  well  as  the  other  publishers  who 
have  so  generously  contributed  to  our  file?. 

The  Librarian  takes  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  library  is  in  good  order,  each  book  has 
been  numbered  and  indexed,  and  he  desires 
to  thank  Mr.  Clarence  S.  McKune  for  his 
valuable  assistance  in  making  the  catalogue. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  Roumage,  Jr., 
Librarian. 


Mr.  Stebbins— I  move  that  the  report  be 
received  and  spread  on  the  minutes. 
Motion  carried. 

The  President— The  society  has  been  pre- 
sented, as  you  remember,  with  a  set  of  lenses  by 
Mr.  Reed,  and  also  some  portrait  lenses  by  some 
other  gentleman.  Credit  has  not  been  given 
in  the  reports,  but  it  has  heretofore  been  men- 
tioned  in  the  meetings  of  the  society. 

The  President— -The  next  order  of  business 
is  the  election  of  officers  and  directors,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  me  to  now  appoint 
tellers. 

Mr.    Wainwright— Mr.    President,     are 
there  any  other  nominations  than   those  sub- 
mitted by  the  Nominating  Committee  ? 
The  President— No,  sir. 
Mr.    Wainwright— As    the    Constitution 
provides  that  the  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  I 
move  that   the  Secretary  be  directed  to   cast 
one  ballot  for  each  member  nominated  by  the 
Nominating  Committee. 
Motion  carried. 

The  President -I  appoint  Mr.  Allerton  and 
Mr.  Bishop  as  tellers. 

The  President— The  Secretary  will  be  kind 
enough  to  cast  one  ballot  for  each  person 
named  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Secretary  then  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
ticket  as  reported  by  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President— I  declare  these  gentlemen  to 
be  elected.  (Applause.)  The  Constitution 
now  provides  that  the  officers,  when  elected, 
shall  take  their  places  at  once. 

I  appoint  Mr.  Wainwright  a  committe  of 
one  to  conduct  Mr.  Canfield,  the  new  Presi- 
dent, to  the  chair.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Canfield  was  then  conducted  to  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Walker— Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  C. 
W.  Canfield,  your  new  President.  I  trust  you 
will  support  him  as  earnestly  and  faithfully  as 
you  have  supported  me,  and  stand  by  him  in 
sickness,  in  sorrow,  in  tribulation,  troubles  and 
criticism,  and  in  short,  do  the  handsome  thing 
by  him.  (Applause.)  If  you  will  do  that  you 
will  have  my  kindly  regards. 

President  Canfield—  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Under  the  circumstances  I  suppose  I  am  ex- 
pected to  promise  to  "Love, honor  and  obey,"* 
and  so  far  as  in  me  lies  I  very  heartily  do 

so. 

It  is  with  very  great  diffidence  that  1 
assume  this  position.  The  nearer  I  have  seen 
this  election  approach,  the  more  I  have  felt  as 
I  imagine   condemned  criminals  may  feel  in 


their  cells,  on  hearing  the  bells  strike  out  their 
appointed   hour,  because  the   gentlemen  who 
got  out  of  office  say  the  position  is  not  one  of 
a   great   deal  of  comfort.     I   take,  however, 
some  consolation   from   the   fact  that  our  ex- 
President  who  has  so  worthily  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office,  looks  back  with  satisfaction 
on  the   distinction    which  is  conferred  by  sus- 
taining an  official  connection  with  this  society. 
I  have  felt  that  to-night  more  than  I  ever  have 
before.     I  have   only  to  say,  fellow  members, 
that  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty,  as  I  understand 
it   and    I  hope   for  your  hearty  support   and 
will  try  my  best  to  merit  it.     (Applaiise.) 

The  President- -Is  there  any  miscellaneous 
business  ? 

Mr.  Stebbins -J/r.  President,  at  a  former 
meeting  of  the  society  I  offered  a  resolution 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  two  of  which  should  consist  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  three  from 
the  society  at  large,  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
our  Constitution.  That  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  I  therefore  move  that  it  be 
taken  off  the  table  and  be  considered  this 
evening. 

The  President  stated  that  according  to  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  the  motion  was 
not  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  Stebbins -Then  I  make  a  new  motion 
that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
two  of  which  committee  shall  be  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  three  from  the  society 
at  large,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Duffield-I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
an  amendment,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
either  to  amend,  or  prepare  a  new  constitution 
as  they  see  fit. 
Mr.  Stebbins -I  accept  that  amendment. 
Mr.  Wainwright-I  object  to  accepting 
the  amendment  and  I  demand  a  vote  on  that 
AfDr-  PiFFARD-^r.  President,  this  motion  of 
Mr.  Stebbins  is  one  which  I  think  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  reason  that  I  think  Mr.  Stebbins 
himself  is  competent  under  the  By-Laws  to 
prepare  any  changes  that  he  desires  and  offer 
them  in  the  usual  way  for  discussion  and  adop- 
tion. He  is  also  competent  to  select  three 
other  gentlemen  from  the  membership  of  the 
society,  and  another  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  with   himself,  and    form  the   com- 

wi?^timSS!f;  °?$  *  su^estthat  this  motion 
which  he  offers  fall,  and  let  him,  as  he  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  do,  under  the  By-Laws 
appoint  a  voluntary  committee,  and  let  us  see 
ID  what  respect  we  ought  to  have  changes 
made  in  the  Constitution.  The  motion  is  un- 
necessary. \ouare  simply  empowering  them 
to  do  what  they  are  already  empowered  to  do 
Mr.  Walker-I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
motion    ought  to   take   some   different  form 

rn.H^W6  "nany  CJanSes  that  OUSht  to  be 
made  that  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
socie  y  and  they  ought  to  be  formulated  by 
a  body  of  men  appointed  for  that  specific 
Purpose    and   they  can  make  suggestions   in 

matter  would  then  come  in    better  shape   be- 
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fore  the  society  than  it  would  if  Mr.  Stebbins 
selected  two  friends  and  then  informally  pre 
sented  it.     I  am  in  favor  of  the  motion  and  its 
adoption. 

Dr.  Fuller— I  move  as  amendment,  that 
the   matter   be   deferred,   for   the   President's 
sake,  for  one  month,  as  the  Constitution  has 
been  discussed  for  more  than  a  year— the  new 
President  should  have  a  little  relief  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  for  say,  at  least  a  month. 
Dr.  Piffard— I  second  the  amendment 
Mr.  Beach— I  object  to  it. 
Dr.  PiFFARD-That  is  not  debatable, 
Mr    Stebbins— I    object    to    Dr.    Fuller  >« 
amendment. 

Mr.  Wainwright— I  rise  to  a  point  of  order 
—it  it  can  be  called  a  point  of  order— for  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Stebbins'  objection  to  that 
amendment,  it  has  been  regularly  moved  and 
seconded.  Therefore  the  question  comes  on 
Mr.  fuller  s  amendment  first. 

The  President—The  question  is  on  Mr  Ful- 
ler s  amendment,  that  this  question  be  deferred 
for  a  month. 

Motion  carried  and  the  matter  deferred  for 
one  month. 

Mr.  Walker  offered  a  motion  that  some  rule 
be  adopted  to  the  effect  that  no  one  except  the 
properly  authorized  person  or  persons  shali 
report  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  to 
any  of  the  public  journals. 

Motion  lost. 

Mr.  Williams— In  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  reports,  I  move  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  persons  and 
firms  who  have  contributed  funds  to  the  so- 
ciety during  the  year,  and  that  the  Secretary 
be  directed  to  notify  them  of  our  action  in  that 
regard. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Beach— I  offer  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That,  as  the  prosperity  which 
the  society  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  year 
as  shown  by  its  rapid  increase  in  membership' 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  faithfulness  of 
President  Walker,  in  attending  to  its  affairs 
we  hereby  tender  to  him  our  hearty  thanks" 
and  assure  him  that  he  takes  with  him  in  his 
retirement  from  office  our  best  wishes  and 
esteem." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President— Is  there  any  other  miscella- 
neous business? 

Mr.  Beach-I  think  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  various  Treasurers  of  the  society,  and  Mr 
Roumage  in  particular,  should  all  receive  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  and  I  make  that  mo- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beach  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  all  the  retiring  officers. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President  then  called  on  Dr.  Piffard 
who  demonstrated   his  improved   method   of 
magnesium    lighting,     specially    adapted    for 
studio  and  gallery  use    (See  p.  217). 

Mr.  Beach  then  exhibited  an  improved  uni- 
versal ball-and-socket  joint  intended  to  be  se- 
cured to  the  top  of  an  ordinary  camera  stand, 
sent  him  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Dauchy, 
of  West  Winsted,  Conn.  It  was  intended  for 
5x8  cameras.  He  regarded  it  as  a  very 
simple  and  effective  inveition,  of  special  use 
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where  it  is  difficult  to  place  tripod  legs,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  tripod  will  stand  level 

The  Secretary  then   read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Joint  Exhibition. 

New  York,  April  10,  1888. 
The  Committee  on  Joint  Exhibition  reports 
that  the  circulars  sent  us  from  the  Boston  Cam- 
era Club  have  been  mailed  to  all  members, 
and  the  entry  blanks  sent  to  all  applicants 
These  have  been  numerous  enough  to  msuie 
a  fair  representation  of  the  society,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  still  others  should  make  an 
effort  to  increase  by  their  contributions  the 
showing  of  the  society.  . 

Lantern   slides,  as  well  as  framed  prints 
sent  to  these  rooms  on  or  before  Friday   April 
27th,  will  be  packed  and  shipped  at  the  so- 
ciety's expense.  .  , 

Entry  blanks  and  any  information  may  be 
had  from  the  committee. 

C.  W.  Canfield. 
Clarence  S.  McKune. 
H.  T.  Duffield. 
Mr.  Beach— I  move  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  file. 
Motion  carried. 

Mr.  BEACH-While  we  are  convened,  I 
would  make  a  motion  that  this  society  accept 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Conference  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  regard  to  the  interchange  of  lan- 
tern slides. 

Mr   Duffield— I  second  the  motion. 

Dr'  Piffard-I  want  to  state,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  that  those  rules  were  read  here  one 
evening  when  there  were  about  seven  or  eight 
men  present.  They  were  heard  in  silence 
and  one  man  said  we  had  better  not  go  into  it, 
and  finally  another  man  said  the  same  thing 
and  the  conclusion  was  we  did  not  go  into  the 
matter  that  night.  It  was  about  six  weeks 
aero  Mr  Wainwright  was  there  and  quite  a 
number  of  gentlemen.  So  I  think  the  matter 
had  better  be  laid  over  until  next  month,  or 
until  it  can  be  looked  into  more  fully. 

Mr  Duffield-I  think  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 
represented  the  society  at  Philadelphia,  has 
changed  his  mind  and  is  very  anxious  the  so- 
ciety* should  go  into  it,  but  perhaps  it  had 
better  be  deferred  until  Mr.  Lawrence  is  pres- 

ent. 

Mr  Walker— The  conference  is  very  anx- 
ious to  have  this  society  send  in  its  determi- 
nation. Several  other  associations  have 
adopted  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boston 

*°Tte' President— What  is  the  position  of  the 
society  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? 

Mr  WALKER-The  committee  has  reported 
the  result  of  the  conference,  and  awaits  the 
action  of  the  society. 

The  President— Are  there  any  other  remarks 
on  this  question?  The  motion  is  that  the 
society  accept  the  agreement  drawn  up  by  the 
Conference  at  Philadelphia  m  regard  to  lan- 

t6MrS  Wainwright—  I  move  as  an  amendment 
that  'this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  with  power 

Mr   Walker— I  second  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Beach— I  accept  that  amendment. 

Amendment  adopted. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


fike  to  <p0W. 

AT  B. We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

(2.— R.  W.  writes  :  If  Anthony's  Developer 
for  the  Stanley  plate  gets  frozen,  will  it  work 
as  if  it  had  not  been  frozen  ? 

A.—  Yes.  If  the  bottle  has  been  kept  well 
corked  the  developer  does  not  suffer  from 
freezing. 

<2—  S.  R.  C.   writes:  I  have  been  experi- 
menting on  enameling  photographs  for  several 
weeks     when   I  had    leisure     time,  and    so 
far  have  not  been  very  successful.     Will  give 
my    method    of    working.     Plain   collodion, 
alcohol   and  ether,  equal   parts;   gun  cotton, 
from  4  to  6  grains  to  the  ounce.    I  used  nega- 
tive cotton  (Anthony's)  and  I   guess  that  was 
wrong.     Think  I  should  have  had  some  glace 
cotton.     I  also  think  my  ether  was  not  just 
what  it  ought  to  be  either.     The  glass  I  use  is 
nice  negative  glass.      I  clean   it    thoroughly 
and  take  a  fine   sable  brush  and  put  a  little 
gum  solution  all  around  the    edge.     My  gum 
solution  is  gum  arable   and  water.     After  the 
aum    solution   is  dry  I  coat  the   plates   with 
collodion  and  let  them  dry.  When  I  am  ready 
to  use  them  I  go  about   it   as  follows  :  To  16 
ounces  water  I  dissolve  2  ounces  gelatine,  and 
when  pretty  warm  I  filter  into  a  dish  for  use. 
I  cut  some  paper,  about  as  heavy  as  cartridge 
paper,  5^x7*,  put  one  of  these  in  the  gelatine 
solution,  and  a  print  also  in  about  half  or  one 
minute.    I  take  print  out  and  lay  on  collodion 
side  of  glass   and  the  piece  of  paper  on  top. 
Now  with  the   back  of  a  rubber  comb  I  strike 
out  all  air  bells  and  set  up  to  dry.    When  dry, 
or  very  nearly  so,  I  cut   through  the  paper  on 
back  of  print   close   to  edge,    and   then  the 
trouble  begins.  They  do  not  loosen  from  glass. 
There  are  places  more  or  less  large  that  stick 
to  the  glass  and  tear  the  print  so  that  it  is  use- 
less.    Have  tried  several  ways  of  cleaning  the 
glass  before   flowing  with  collodion,  so   as  to 
avoid  that  sticking,  but  so  far  have  failed, 
have  tried  French  chalk  and  parafine  dissolved 
in  benzine,  but  all  to  no  purpose.     Knowing 
that   you  are  posted   on    the   above   kind  of 
work,  I  ask  your  advice  in   the  matter.     The 
gelatine  I  used  was  the  sheet  gelatine,  such  as 
Ts  used  for  jellies  and  cooking  purposes.    1 
think  probably  that  was   wrong.     The  pnn 
never  extends  out  to  the  line  of  gum  solution 
I  use  on  the  plate. 
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A. — To  glace  prints,  take  any  ordinary 
glass,  soak  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  then  wash 
■clean.  When  dry  rub  it  over  with  French 
chalk,  then  clean  off  the  excess.  Now  coat 
the  plate  with  Anthony's  Glace  Collodion. 
Have  ready  a  20-grain  solution  of  French 
gelatine  in  water,  kept  warm  in  hot  water 
bath.  Immerse  proofs  in  the  warm  gelatine 
and  lay  them  face  down  upon  the  collodionized 
surface  of  the  glass  plate,  and  rub  out  all  air 
bubbles  with  a  squeegee.  Let  the  whole  dry, 
and  then  cut  around  the  edges  and  peel  the 
print  off  the  glass.  To  keep  full  gloss  in 
mounting,  paste  heavy  plate  paper  over  the 
back  of  print  previous  to  stripping  and  the 
pictures  can  be  removed  without  losing  gloss 
and  mounted  upon  cards  by  touching  the 
corners  with  good  white  glue. 

(?.— "Varnish"  writes:  Enclosed  find 
photograph.  Please  answer  in  Bulletin 
what  is  the  cause  of  stain  over  face  and  back- 
ground ?  It  left  the  studio  two  weeks  ago  in 
good  condition  ;  returned  as  you  see  it ;  to  the 
best  of  the  customer's  knowledge  he  got 
nothing  on  it.  Made  varnish  as  follows  :  12 
ounces  bleached  shellac,  powdered  and  dry, 
to  1  gallon  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  but  it  will  not 
settle.  What  is  the  cause,  and  how  can  I  save 
what  I  made  ?  Never  had  the  trouble  before. 
After  floating  one  or  more  sheets  of  N.  P.  A. 
paper  on  a  50-grain  slightly  alkaline  bath,  the 
baih  turns  brown— how  can  I  prevent  it? 
Have  used  exclusively  the  Stanley  plate  and 
the  old  Hoover  potash  developer  ever  since 
the  plate  has  been  in  the  market,  with  excel- 
lent results.  Since  I  located  here  I  have  had 
trouble  with  them.  The  image  comes  up  very 
nicely  until  the  plate  is  about  two-thirds  de- 
veloped, then  ceases,  and  no  amount  of  devel- 
oper will  move  it.  The  water  here  is  very 
hard— is  it  that  ?  Or  the  developer,  and  which 
part  of  it  ? 

A.— The  trouble  with  your  print  appears  to 
be  that  hypo  (it  looks  very  much  as  if  a  dirty 
cloth  had  touched  the  surface)  has  come  in 
■contact  with  it;  this  is  just  the  kind  of  mark- 
ing that  such  a  contact  would  produce.  A 
mere  trace  of  hypo  takes  time  to  develop  its 
effect,  but  it  will  surely  do  it.  if  you  are  not 
careful.  The  best  printers  never  have  hypo 
in  their  printing  rooms,  or  near  them,  under 
any  consideration.  In  regard  to  the  shellac 
varnish,  a  very  slight  impurity  in  the  shellac 
might  make  it  look  milky;  but  alcohol  of  less 
than  95  per  cent,  will  produce  the  same  result. 
Are  you  sure  that  it  was  95  per  cent.  ?  Take 
some  good,strong  alcohol, shake  up  with  good, 
well -burnt    quick-lime,    and  allow   to   settle. 


Pour  off  and  filter  the  alcohol  and  add  it  to 
the  shellac;  this  may  help  you  out.  The 
trouble  with  your  printing  bath  is  probably 
that  it  is  too  alkaline.  If  the  water  you  use 
for  making  your  developer  is  very  hard,  you 
had  better  reject  it  and  use  distilled  water. 

(?•— A.  F.  N.  writes:  I  note  in  your  issue  of 
May  1 2th,  the  an ti -dark-room  developing  box 
of  H.  Riedel.  Please  give  full  particulars 
and  cut  of  box.  What  kind  of  cloth  is  used 
and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 

A. — We  cannot  undertake  to  illustrate  this 
box,  and  a  description  without  cuts  would  be 
useless.  Write  to  Mr.  Riedel,  care  of  Charles 
M.  Heid,  Photographic  Association  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  he  may  furnish  fuller  particulars. 

Q.—A.  W.  W.  writes:  Is  there  any  practi- 
cal way  of  freeing  a  printing  bath  of  albumen, 
besides  burning  ?  I  think  I  have  read  a  for- 
mula, but  have  forgotten  it.  An  answer  in 
Bulletin  will  greatly  oblige. 

A. — Add  a  little  alum  to  the  bath,  heat  to 
boiling  and  then  make  alkaline  with  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  boil  again.  Now  place  in 
bright  sunlight  for  some  hours  and  then  filter 
and  neutralize  with  c.  p.  nitric  acid. 

Q-—  F.  J.  H.  writes:  Will  you  please  answer 
the  following  questions  ?  May  hydroquinone 
developer  be  used  on  bromide  paper  ?  What 
is  the  best  lens  for  enlarging  on  bromide  pa- 
per and  will  a  Darlot  view  lens  do  ? 

A. — You  may  use  hydroquinone  on  bromide 
paper,  but  it  requires  practice  to  get  good  re- 
sults; the  tones  incline  too  much  to  brown.  A 
Darlot  lens  will  do  for  enlarging. 

<2.—  F.  M.  L.  writes:  Will  you  please  an- 
swer through  the  Bulletin  the  following 
questions  ?  Some  instructors  say  to  fume  sen- 
sitized albumen  paper  fifteen  minutes,  some 
thirty,  and  others  even  longer,  just  before 
printing.  Is  there  any  danger  of  over-fuming 
so  long  as  the  fumes  do  not  discolor  the  pa- 
per? In  pyro  and  sal  soda  developer,  the 
sulphite  of  soda  often  falls  to  the  bottom  and 
forms  a  hard  cake.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Is  it  because  it  is  kept  in  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture ?  I  use  Seeds's  formula.  How  long  should 
this  developer  keep  good,  well  corked,  in  a 
moderately  cool  place  ?  Is  the  sal  soda  that 
is  kept  in  drug  stores  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  strength  as  that  kept  by  photo- 
graphic stock  dealers  ?  I  notice  in  using  ready 
sensitized  paper  that  sometimes  some  of  the 
sheets,  after  the  pictures  are  finished  up,  have 
a  more  or  less  measly  appearance,  while  others 
are  smooth  and  all  right,  all  being  fumed 
alike  and  taken  together  through  the  same 
baths.    In  this  case  was  not  the  measly  appear- 
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ance  due  to  the  silver  bath  being  too  weak  ? 
Is  all  ammonia  that  is  marked  concentrated 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  strength?  After 
using  a  toning  bath,  can  it  be  bottled  and  kept 
and  used  time  after  time  by  adding  gold  and 
keeping  up  the  strength  ?  Are  instantaneous 
views  generally  considered  equal  to  time  ex- 
posures in  general  detail  appearance?  I  use 
the  Stanley  lightning  plates  for  instantaneous 
work,  and  like  them  immensely.  .  By  answer- 
ing  these  questions  you  confer  a  favor  on  me, 
and  will  be  imparting  information  to  many 
new  beginners. 

A.— Long  fuming  does  not  injure  the  paper 
if  it  does  not  turn  brown.     A  developer  that 
wiU  deposit  at  ordinary  temperatures  is   ex- 
tremely misleading   and  should  not  be  used. 
The  salts  that  separate  change  the  strength  of 
the  developer.     A  good  developer  in  a  well- 
corked  bottle  will  last  many  (say  six)  months. 
Sal  soda  of  drug  stores  is  often  impure  and  not 
to  be  trusted  for  making  developers.     We  do 
not  understand  your  trouble  with  the  paper  ; 
send   us  a  piece   to   look    at.     Ammonia,    as 
usually  sold,  is  never  of  the  same  strength;   it 
<o  easily  loses  ammonia  gas  and  gets  weaker. 
If  a  proper  diaphragm  is  used,  instantaneous 
pictures  on  rapid  plates  give  full  detail  if  prop- 
erly developed.     The  toning  bath  is  good  if 
clean  and  the  strength  kept  up. 

@._F.  G.  A.  writes  :  Will  you  tell  me,  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  what  is  the 
object  of  using  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  sensitizing  N.  P.  A. 
paper  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  renewing  an  old 
gold  toning  bath  that  tones  pictures  very  red? 
The  bath  itself  is  very  red. 

A— The  nitrate  of  ammonia  helps  to  render 


the  albumen  on  the  paper  more  insoluble  than 
with  silver  nitrate  alone.  There  is  no  easy 
method  of  renewing  an  old  toning  bath. 


Wmu  «*ttflW  trim  ifte  grop 
ftortte*. 

The  Air  Brush  Mfg.  Co.  will  be  repre- 
sented by  an  expert  at  the  Convention,  and 
all  artists  whose  brushes  are  out  of  order  are 
invited  to  bring  them  and  have  them  adjusted 

without  charge.       , 

Henry  A.  Hyatt,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  has 
filed  suits  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
against  Duran  F.  Hulbert,  of  the  firm  of  Hul- 
bert  Brothers,  and  Charles  H.  Tondorff,  an 
employee  of  the  firm,  alleging  an  infringe- 
ment of  photographing  apparatus.  —St.  Louis: 

Globe  Democrat. 

Corlies.— On  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst., 
S.  Fisher  Corlies,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 
Relatives  and  friends  are  invited  to  attend 
the  funeral  from  his  late  residence,  1717  Arch 
street,  on  Saturday,  at  2  P.M.  Interment 
private.—  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Old  Photographic  Club,  mentioned  by 
Professor  Coleman  Sellers  on  page  339  of  the 

Bulletin.  

A  Special  Edition  of  WalzVs  Photogra- 
pher's Friend  comes  to  us  laden  with  a  host 
of  good   things  in  the  way  of  photographic 

apparatus.  

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  the  address 
of  Mr.  A.  S.  Barber,  photographer,  late  of 
Providence,  R.  L.? 
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Prof.  CHARLES  F.  CHANDLER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Miter. 
ARTHUR  H.  ELLIOTT,   Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Associate  Editor. 

JULYl4'1888-  V0l.XIX.-N0.r3. 

STELLAE  PH0T08EAPHY  AT  HAEVAED  COLLEGE  OBSEEVATOEY. 

VA  TH^S6Cr,d  anm,al   reP°rt0f  'he  Director  of  the  Observatory    Professor 
Edward  C    Ptckermg,  upon  the  work  done  under  the  Henry  Draper  Alemo^ 
s  now  before  us.     As  the  work  progresses  new  devices  and  method's of Turcot 
ng  d.fficu lt.es  gradually  unfold   themselves   in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
ffif b     \h,Vmp°rtant  aPP'icatio«  °f  Photography.     When  we  think  of    he 
dtfficult.es  hnherto  encountered  in  mapping  the  heavens,  the  patient  wo  k  of 
cores  of  men  for  many,  very  many  years,  we  can  readily  undersLrd  th    Tov  o 
th .astronomer  when  he  finds  that  he  can  use  photography  for  this  purpose   and 
wtth  an  accuracy  unattainable  by  means  of  the  telescope  and  human  eve^  and 
hands.     The  maps  of  the  heavens  at  present  constructed,  have  cost  a  grelt  many 
years  of  careful   abor  with  the  telescope  and  the  human    ye  ;  but  now  Tapped 
almost  Certa,n  that  by  the  year  ,9oo  maps  will  be  completed    covering   hewho" 
vs.ble  heavens   and  containing  records  unattainable  bv  any  other  n^ethod  than 

tSKKr  soperfecth-e  b—  -  ii-wiss 

In  work  of  this  character,  we  are  proud  to  say  that  Harvard  University  under 

b  e?; ;:;:!  careohthe  Henr^  ^  -m— >>•  — *  -  Ae  first  rar  z£ 

Search     butnon       rl  *"*  °f  "*  WOrM  ™  ^°"^  in  the  same  fields  of  re- 
sea  ch  ,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  obtain  results  so  rapidly  as  the  little  -roup  of 

w  te :  s czi:  ft  "urhm  The  work  at  Har-d «-  *>»««  - 

in  he  v Lr  P""°  ^  a"  eXPcditio"  int°  South  America,  probably  Peru, 

m  the  year  1889,  and  then  complete  the  work  to  the  South  Pole 

fain  £  'canT'ohof  "  "f  TT  '^  °'  **>  ^  ^  °f  "^  a  »•**«»• 

obTect    WcanP     T"1  an  WaS  POiSible  a  yeara^'  a""  the  number  of 

Wjects  that  can  now  be  examined  is  nearly  doubled 

^2!:i:;z^™ts  the  advance  in  findins  °ut  the  ^  » 

in  ,| '.!,iUi;H'S  i"'f,.rovements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  detecting  defects 

x       e    t    7;1'    I''  PTTer-      EaCh  P'ate'  Whe"  k  iS  removed  <™  "    hox 
exposed  to  a  standard   hght  for  exactly   one  second.      The  portion  of  the  (lame 

"  °"  'amP  Sh »  thr0^h  *  s™»  circular  opening  constitutes  the  standard 

(CoprmouT,  1888,  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.) 
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lieht  The  exposure  is  made  for  a  second  by  means  of  a  pendulum  which 
Stws  the  light  to  shine  on  the  plate  for  this  interval  through  a  smaU  squae 
allows  developed,   a  dark  square  appears  near  its  edge, 

Xr/Le  si ^  m      urtthe  sensitive^  of  the  plate,  and  aho  serves  to  detect 

r5  a  -c  ope  -  a  -1  length  of  ab^e  feet,  Jy-j—  - 

ever  ciouas  L  f  morning  before  twilight  begins.      Much 

L      The  failure  of  some  earlier  plates  may  be  due  to  thts  cause      Moisture 

'        Z1\W  looked  for   and  if  detected,  removed  by  gently  heat.ng  the  ob- 

^Zs  aZ2J£*<£  C-Uty  <*<*  plates  consists  in  occasion.,,; ^pos- 

i        •      A,  8  inrh   telescope  to  the  circumpolar  sky,  first  with  and  then 

during  the  two  years  that  this  work  has  been  going  on  ,s  633.     1  he  *h ^ 

Tn  ,nme  cases  over  three  hundred  spectra  appear  on  a  single  plate,    l  ne  Dng 
*  """bUta  S . Ton-."  B,  ,»  imPro«m«   »  «•  —•"»•««  V 

phy.  ... 

..  Tohnvy  "  said  the  careworn  editor  to  his  only  son,   « I  know  you  want  to 

press.'' 


3§7 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


SSSSSSirSWsS 

£„„     *  r    T  are  m°re  °r  l6SS  alkaline>  then  trouble  will  undoubtedly 

follow  he  use  of  rubber  stoppers  in  the  bottles  holding  such  solutions      2 
rubber  (Para  gum)  would  not  be  affected  by  any  ordinary  alkaline  so lut on    bu 
the  ordmary  rubber  stopper  is  vulcanized,  that  is  it  is  treated  with  su  phur  to 

b.nePd  w^thf  "mS  "^  and  bntt'e-  ™S  SU'Phur  is  "0t  **  stonfy  o»- 
con  c  witlh  ,gU  Th!nd  "  re^to— ^ne  with  alkalies  when  brought  into 
TT  u      ,  The  conseque"ce  is  that  alkaline   developers   will    dissolve 

the  sulphur  from  contact  with  rubber  stoppers  and  the  solution  wiU  contra* 
a  kahne  sulph.de,  the  presence  of  which  would  blacken  any  gj  inoXomide 
Plate,  even  when  unexposed.  Therefore  we  recommend  our  read.-  not  Tuse 
rubber  stoppers  in  bottles  holding  alkaline  developers. 

as  iz2:z:te  ssr  H?r  ,a  have  Tntiy  had  an  ™ion  " 

q«  •  ,      r  a  ^atskills.     The  idea  is  a  good  one  and   our  New  York 

Professor  Coleman  Sellers,  whose  many  contributions  to  our  pa*es  have 
by  the  trustees  of  Stevens  Institute      He  will  ,lco  k  ^meeiing  (*--D.) 

wander  thitherward  .hnniH  ,     ,u     uuna  necessai>-        I  hose  of  our  readers  who 
■or,  the  genLYIdt:  oft  %lf°    th'ngS  **"*  *  °"  "**  J  Trai"  T^" 

yprectdmg  the  day  of  issue,  to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 


IFrom  Pkotcgraphisches  WockenUatl .) 

working  w  silver  residues  from  fixing  solutions. 

BY    F.     STOLZE. 
(Continued.) 

IT  „  putintoalargebottle  of  eight  or  *n Umes £  ^^^^J^, 
tiUedw.eroraUe^^^^^ 

in  the  third  opening  is  a  short  «^w£?  *Jffa  connected  by  means  of 
a  stove  flue  or  to  the  window.     Th    long  g  ^  ^  ^  mad         lhe 

rubber  tnbing  wrth  a  small  steam v««e  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  h        so 

tinsmith  for  the  purpose.     The  *  at     i  the        id  in  lhe  large 

that  the  steam  passing  through  the same -.m  ^  decompose  the 

bottle  to  boil.     Nitric  aetd.s  now  a^ dedjhroug  i         ^  ^      ^^  may 
sulphide  of  silver,    and  to  obtain  *e  siWer  ^  parts 

be  able  to  form,  not  only  the  necessary  a   d  mu  t        p  ^  ^ 

acid  free  from  water,  to  too  »=  of  s^  but  the.  ^  ^ 

ficient  acid  to  form  oxide  of  silver   wner     y  ^^  aad 

which  by  mixing  with  the  air  oxidizes  »££^ ™°      rf  £  par(s  of  sul. 
N2  04.     Returning  to  the  above  case,  regard". q  J  find  that 

phide4of  silver  sulphur,  containing  69  part of  metallic  *^^  ^  ^  ^ 
for  the  formation  of  oxide  of  silver  33.75  P      >  ^y   free  from 

silver  from  this  48.35  P**.  together  prefer  ,  8, .    P  .^  equal  ^ 

water,  are  required.      If  therefore,  a  strong  ac *d  o       4      P  ^  ^  ^ 

6o  per  cent,  of  acid,  free  from  water  "^^VJ  ^  ^  b£  ^  too 
be  sufficient.  But  in  ^^JJJJ^L*.  The  question  might 
weak  acid  decomposing  sulphide  o s.lve,  only      y  J  ^^  p^ 

be  asked,  why  not  add  less  water  t .the  "^  >  *ut  q{  ni  and  causes 

pufls  up  forcibly  during  the |  dev  loom ntofthe^   ^  ^  ^^  rf 
difficulty  in  the  treatment.      It  is  De&t  u  about  four  umes 

about  one  hour  ;  to  decant  the  upper  hqu  f^^         ^     The  digesting  of 
with  distilled  water,  and  to  add  the  same  to  the  mothe      q  ^  ^ 

the  sediment  is  then  repeated  -f^^^^  solution  of  the  washed 
the  first  time.     This  is  continued  until    he  clea  add  in  a  beaker 

sediment,  a  small  sample  of  which  may  T>e ^ J  muriadc  acid.  AU  the 
glass,  gives  no  precipit ate  °  ^^^  and  they  are  treated  for  nitrate 
water  containing  nitrate  of  silver  are  no 

of  silver,  which  may  result  in  109 .parts.  f  si,         ordinary  washing 

As  a  carbonate  salt  for  precpitat  „g .the    arbon  ^^  ^  car_ 

soda  in  concentrated  solution  is  app bed.     1 t  ta to  ^  ^  ^ 

bonic  acid  developed  during  nentrabzing  of  th       up  ^  ^  taken 

causing  an  overflowing  of  the  -".^     place  where  the  solution  is 

place,  the  carbonate  of  silver  having  formed  at  the  p  ^.^^  .(  ., 

poured  in,  will  always  dissolve  aga n As  soon  &  ^^  ^ 

best  to  use  only  artificial  light  for  all  fu    her  wo  t.  ^   ^  ^  ^ 

carbonate  of  silver,  rendering  difficult  the  so  uuon ^o  ^ 

Soda  solution  is  now  added  so  long -  '^J  ^  mother-liquor,  and  re- 
can  be  cleaned   only  by  precipitation,  decantinD 
peated  washing  with  distilled  water. 
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No  haste  should  be  exercised,  but  the  carbonate  of  silver  should  have  time 
to  settle,  at  least,  a  full  day  after  each  stirring  with  fresh  water. 

The  product  so  obtained  is  now  carefully  dissolved  with  pure  nitric  acid,  so 
that  nothing  overflows  by  the  development  of  carbonic  acid.  It  dissolves 
quickly  and  sure.  A  small  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  silver  is  left  undis- 
solved. To  make  sure  that  the  nitric  acid  solution  which  formed  is  neutral, 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  silver-test  it  can  be  used  at  once,  or  it  may  be  evaporated 
and  fused. 

The  whole  proceeding— with  a  little  experience  and  practice— is  very  simple. 
The  principal  advantage  being  in  the  actual  certainty  to  obtain  the  largest  possi- 
ble amount  from  the  silver  residue,  while  this  is  doubtful,  when  the  same  is 
given  to  the  refiner,  where  the  best  part  may  oftentimes  remain  in  the  waste. 
This  may  easily  take  place  in  the  fusing  of  sulphide  of  silver,  when  the  ordinary 
means  of  fusion,  carbonate  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  soda  or  borax  are  only 
used,  whose  sole  application  requires  a  very  high  temperature.  An  addition  of 
iron-filings  is  here  almost  necessary.  They  will  bring  as  quickly  and  surely  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  with  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron. 

So  far,  I  have  been  speaking  only  about  obtaining  the  silver  contained  in  the 
fixing  solutions,  as  well  as  the  silver  haloid  salts,  soluble  in  the  same,  and  the 
silver  in  unfixed  plates  and  negative  films.  But  there  are  still  other 'residues, 
which  likewise  might  be  mentioned  and  treated  upon  shortly. 

Spoiled  gelatine  emulsions  may  either  be  squeezed  to  pellets,  and  put  into  a 
fixing  solution,  or  they  had  better  be  melted  down,  adding  muriatic  acid  and 
heating  them  to  destroy  the  gelatine,  whereby  the  above  described  steam-cooking 
apparatus  is  excellently  suited.      If  the  cooked  mass  is  left  to  stand,  the  silver 
haloid  salts  will  completely  precipitate,  and  can  now,  after  some  washing,  be 
dissolved  in  the  fixing  solution;  in  case  it  is  not  prepared,  to  set  the  salts  as°they 
are,  or  to  reduce  it  in  the  wet  way  directly  to  silver.     This  can  be  done  in  differ- 
ent manners.    The  most  convenient  and  thereby  certain  method  is  that  of  Mohr. 
In  the  tray  containing  the  silver  salts  is  poured  some  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
(1:60),  a  piece  of  zinc  of  appropriate  size,  to  which  is  fastened  a  silver  wire,  is 
tied  in  such  a  way  to  a  piece  of  wet  bladder  that  the  wire  can  be  seen,  and  this 
bag  is  placed  into  the  tray  so  that  the  wire  will  touch  the  silver  salts.      Leading 
from   this  point  the  latter  will  gradually  be  reduced   through   the  whole  mass, 
while  the  zinc  dissolves,  without  contaminating  the  silver  from  any  parts  that 
may  remain  undissolved.     This   is  then  well  washed   and  dissolved   in   nitric 
acid.     Or,  according  to  Mohr,  alkali  solution  is  brought  to  a  boil  in  a  vessel,  to 
which  the  haloid  salt  stirred  up  in  water  is  carefully  added,  so  that  the  boiling 
is  not  interrupted  and  the  haloid  salt   is   prevented  from  forming  a  paste  at  the 
"bottom  of  the  vessel.      It  is  changed  hereby  into  oxide  of  silver,  which  is  washed 
thoroughly  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.     Or  the  haloid  salt  is  cooked  with  alkali 
solution  and  grape  sugar,  whereby  it  is  changed  directly  into  metallic  silver.   The 
latter  method  can  also  be  applied  to  the  direct  production   of  the   silver  from 
emulsions,  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies,  destroying  likewise  the  gelatine.      But 
this  proceeding  is  very  tedious  and  requires  oftentimes  many  hours;  one  is  even 
sometimes   unsuccessful  without  being   able  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  so  that  the 
solution  remains  dark  without  any  deposit.      It  is,  therefore,  always  advisable  to 
first  separate  the  haloid  salt  from  the  gelatine  by  cooking  with  acid. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  residue  which  wants  to  be  treated  separately, 
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namely,  all  papers  impregnated  with  silver,  sueh  as  filters,  blotting  paper  used 
for  soaking  np  the  silver  drippings  and  also  fixed  prints.  These  are  burnt  up 
completely:  the  ashes  are  collected  and  washed  with  water,  whereby  it  will  con- 
centrate and  emit  sometimes  a  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  As  soon 
as  this  has  disappeared  it  is  boiled  with  crude  nitric  acid,  which  will  now  dis- 
solve the  metallic  silver  formed  during  combustion.  This  is  repeated  as  long  as 
a  satisfactory  quantity  of  silver  can  still  be  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution.  It  is,  of  course,  also  possible  to  extract  the  gold  from  such  ashes 
with  the  aid  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  pay. 

My  theme  is  herewith  exhausted  as  far  as  it  is  of  a  purely  techn.cal  nature 
and  I  will  add  only  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  those  methods. 
Whoever  has  time,  and  particularly  during  dark  days  when  there  is  not  much  to 
do  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  personally  work  the  residue  Those  who 
have  no  time  should  not  make  the  attempt,  as  it  requires  time  and  labor  to  in- 

c  ,          X.B  Translated  by  ti.  1J. 

sure  successful  results.  ^  .  # . 

ENGLISH  NOTES. 

By  our  Special  Correspondent. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  photographic  circles  in  England 
by  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a  new  »  International I  Annual,  under 
the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Anthony,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  eroni Har- 
rison The  idea  is  a  most  happy  one,  and  a  single  glance  at  the  hst  of  .mend- 
ing contributors  shows  that  the  editors  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  aid  of 
almost  every  photographer  of  the  first  rank  either  in  England  on  the  Continent, 

or  in  the  States.  .  ,    , 

A  cold  and  late  spring  has  at  length  been  succeeded  by  more  genial  days  in 
Tune      Cheered  by  a  bright  sun-and  encouraged  by  a  marked  revival  in  trade, 
-photographers  are  more  numerous  than  ever.     The  end  of  the  winter  session 
has  been  marked  by  a  serious  discussion  on  exhibit.ons.     The  leading  socety  in 
this  counlry-the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain-has  (,t  .s  an  open  se- 
cret)^solved  to  do  away  with  all  medals,  etc.,  at  its  great  October   show     and 
this  policy  is  being  somewhat  warmly  criticised,  the  general  feeling  being  that 
aSou-h  the  "parent  society'  may  possibly  venture   upon  such  a  step  wuhout 
JLt.  it  would  be  useless  for  others  to  expect  our  leading  amateurs  to  prepare 
and     nd  pictures,  pay  for  wall  space,  etc.,  without  the  excitement  of  a  contest 
and  the  hope  of  some  tangible  reward.     I  must  confess  that  I  sympathize  w«h 
heh feelJ  myself.     A  certificate  of  merit  is  a  great  honor,  no  doubt,  but  a  gold 
or  silv      medal   seems   to   drive  it  home  more  powerfully,    and  is   certainly 
as  a  mark  of  honor,  worn  more   easily,  understood  and  believed  in  by  ones 

'"we  are  looking  forward  to  our  new  annual  gathering,  the  «  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  which  is  to  meet  at  Birmingham  dunngthe 
week  Inly  23d-28th.  I  am  sure  that  I  may  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  an)  Amer- 
a„  brethren  then  in  England,  to  be  present.  The  list  of  **"«££»  * 
varied  and  pleasing,  embracing  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick,  Kenilworth-n 
Tort  every  PLe  of  note  in  the  Midlands-while  the  returning  excursionists  will 
meet  at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Birmingham  every  evening  for  the  reading  and  d.s- 
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I  have  been  very  fortunate  this  year  in  securing  a  large  percentage  of  techni- 
cally good  negatives  from  my  exposures  in  the  field;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers  if  I  detail  the  plans  which  have  yielded  me  a  better  average 
than  I  have  ever  before  obtained.  In  the  first  place  I  back  all  my  plates  with  a 
solution  of  asphalt  in  benzole.  This  must  be  made  to  the  consistency  of  cream 
and  poured  on  the  back  of  the  plate  (which  may  conveniently  rest  on' a  piece  of 
red  blotting-paper  placed  on  the  table);  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  particular; 
so  long  as  the  plate  is  covered  to  within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  edges  it  will  be 
sufficient.  This  "backing  "will  dry  in  a  few  minutes;  it  must  be  removed  before 
development,  which  can  be  done  by  roughly  scraping  it  off  with  a  broad  steel 
chisel;  a  little  left  on  the  glass  will  do  no  harm.  For  this  method  of  "backing" 
I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  first  amateurs  in  England— Mr.  George  Bankart— 
and  I  can  endorse  his  assertion  that  it  doubles,  if  not  trebles,  the  permissible 
amount  of  exposure,  making  over-exposure  all  but  impossible. 

Then  in  development,  when  I  have  a  number  of  plates  to  develop,  say  from 

three  upwards,  I   invariably  use  solutions  of  three  strengths.      I  make  up   my 

pyro  solution  as  follows: 

Pyrocrallic  acid 

'     ,&.  i  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda 

_  ,   .  2  ounces. 

Sulphurous  acid  (saturated  solution) x  ounce 

and  add  water  to  make  the  whole  up  to   10   ounces.      This  gives  a  practically 

colorless  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  pyro  which  will  keep  well. 

For  Plate  No.  i,  I  commence  with  the  following  developer: 

Pyro 

_/        .        ,  2  grains. 

Potassium  bromide   . 

I  grain. 

Ammonia  (.880).  ,      .  . 

1        *  minim. 

Y\  ater 

1  ounce. 

I  attach  much  importance  to  covering  the  plate  well  with  the  developer;  using 
2 1  ounces  for  a  half-plate,  and  4  ounces  for  a  whole  plate  negative. 

At  the  end  of  three  minutes -supposing  no  signs  of  the  picture  to  have  ap- 
peared—I add  another  half  minim  of  ammonia,  and  repeat  the  dose  of  alkali  a 
second,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  time  (up  to  the  full  amount  of  alkali  the  plate  will 
stand  without  fogging),  until  the  picture  is  fully  developed.  I  then  set  this 
(now,  strong)  developer  aside  for  future  use. 

For  Plate  No.  2,  I  commence  with  the  developer  of  full  strength  in  pvro  and 
bromide,  but  weak  in  alkali,  as  before.      I  usually  add  a  second  and  a  third  dose 
of  alkali,  but   there  I  stop;  and,  pouring  off  this  developer  of  medium  strength 
I  apply  the  strong  developer  to  finish  with. 

For  Plate  No.  3,  I  commence  once  more  with  my  weak  developer  but  I  do 
not  strengthen  it  all.  Instead  of  doing  this  I  pour  it  into  a  measure,  and  apply 
in  succession,  first,  my  medium  and  then  my  strong  solutions. 

As  the  sulpho-pyrogallol  remains  quite  clear  (although  its  color  changes  to 
pale  red)  the  three  developing  solutions  now  at  hand  can  be  used  to  develop 
about  a  dozen  plates.  A  still  easier  plan  would  be  to  use  three  developing 
dishes  containing  the  weak,  medium  and  strong  solutions  respectively;  and  to 
transfer  the  plates  from  one  to  the  other  in  turn.  Where  many  plates  have  to  be 
developed,  this  is  a  very  expeditious  plan. 

I'm, ally,  should  the  first  plate  of  a  batch  give  signs  of  considerable  over- 
exposure—say  ten  or  twelve  times  what  ought  to  have  been  given— let  the  plates 
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have  a  preliminary  soaking  in  a  bath   of  potass.um  bromide,  .o  grains  to   the 

ounce  of  water.  , 

This  is  a  slow  method  of  development,  but  it  is  a  sure  one.  Each  plate 
takes  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  But  patience  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
for  the  photographer,  and  a  fine  negative  lost  for  want  of  it  is  a  thing  to  gneve 

VeAmong  books  I  note  that  an  illustrated  English  edition  of  Jerome  Harrison's 
'  ■  History  of  Photography  "  has  just  been  issued  ;  and  the  same  author  announces 
that  he  has  in  hand  an  elementary  text-book;  in  October,  E.  J.  Walls  new 
«  Dictionary  of  Photography"  will  be  issued  ;  and  Chapman  Jones  one  of  the 
demonstrators  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  has  nearly  ready  a  «  Science  and 
Practice  of  Photography."     Truly  our  literature  grows  apace 

But  the  camera  calls!     This  afternoon  I  have  promised  to  join  a  band  ot 
kindred  spirits  in  a  raid  on  an  old-world  village  we  wot  of.     The  hedge-rows  are 
glorious  with  May  blossoms;  the  country  is  "looking  its  best  -and  the     best 
of  England  in  the  leafy  month  of  June  is  the  best  best.     At  least  such  >s  the 
opinion  of  Talbot  Archer. 

CHLOROPHYL  AND  GELATINE-BEOMIDE  PLATES. 

BY    FRED    E.     IVES. 
[Read  before  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

The  isochromatic  processes  now  most  used  are  incapable  of  producing 
correct  monochrome  photographs  of  objects  in  all  colors;  eosine  and  erythrosm 
plates  are  insensitive  to  red,  and  even  cyanine  plates  will  not  show  any  differ  nee 
between  a  black  and  a  deep  red  without  greatly  over-exposing  orange  and  yellow 
The  original  process  (collodion  emulsion  with  chlorophyl)  is  the  only  one  yet 
published  which  has  not  this  defect. 

But  most  photographers  do  not  like  to  use  this  process  because  suitable 
chlorophyl  cannot  be  procured  at  all  times,  nor  preserved  ™^0™^ 
Joss  of  sensitiveness,  and   the  plates  must  be  prepared  immediately  before  us 
and  exposed  wet,  in  a  strong  light.     Many  who  have  seer,  the  beaut,  ul  result 
obtained  with  this  process  have  lamented  the  fact  that  chlorophyl  could  not  be 
applied  successfully  in  the  gelatine   plate    process,  and  I   tried   many  times  to 
accomplish  it.    On  several  occasions  I  obtained  considerable  color-sensitivenes s 
but  the  result  was  so  uncertain  as  to  be  puzzling  and  discouraging.     At  last, 
however    I  have  succeeded  in  securing,  by  a. surprisingly  simple  procedure,  the 
full  action  of  chlorophyl  upon  commercial  gelatine-bromide  plates 

The  degree  of  color-sensitiveness  obtained  appears  to  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  employed,  which  should,  therefore,  be 
of  the  most  rapid  kind.  They  are  prepared  by  flowing  with  the  ^ohohc  solu- 
tion of  chlorophyl,  then  drying  rapidly,  then  soaking  ,n  water  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  after  which  they  may  be  used  at  once.  With  two-year-old  chlorophjd 
(obtained  from  suitable  leaves,  at  the  proper  season,  and  preserved  with  zinc 
powder  in  the  solution),  the  absolute  color-sensitiveness  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
commercial  •>  orthochromatic  "  plates,  and  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  capable  of 
giving  far  more  accurate  results  ;  but  the  blue-sensitiveness,  which  is  reduced  by 
cyaniL  and   erythrosin,  is  actually  increased  by  chlorophyl,  making  it  necessar, 
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to  use  an  extra  deep  orange  color-screen  with  these  plates.     This  excessive  bin, 
sensmveness  ,s,  in  fact,  something  of  an  obiection  to  the  plates  becau        is  n^ 

screen  and  exposure  that  would  be  exactly  right  for  the  commercial  "or  hoch o 
ma  ,c    piate,  the  chlorophyl  plate  would  be  far  over-exposed,  with  fiv    often" 
times  too  much  action  in  the  blue  and   violet     R„t  ;r  X.         . 
enough,  the  resulfng  negative  is  perfect  fZlnJot  ^'^^  "  ^ 

For  purpose  of  comparison,  I  have  made  one  photograph  of  the  solar  snec 
trum  on  avery  rapid  gelatine-brom.de  plate  treated  with  chlorophy  and  an  ther" 
on  a  commercial  «  orthochromatic  "  plate.  A  yellow  screen  was "u  ed to  reduce 
the  actron  at  the  vto let  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  both  plates  received  the  same 
exposure.  The  total  amount  of  action  below  the  Fraunhofer  line  J?tTjt T 
same       b  th  pI  but  jn  ^  ^^   „  J°^ne  J  -bo       h 

fined  to  the  yellow,  while  in  the  chlorophyl  plate  it  is  pretty  evenly  disputed 
throughout  the  yellow-green,  yellow,  orange  and  red,  Sown  to  the^munhofe, 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  chlorophyl  has  been  tried  with  gelatine-bromide  plates 
a  great  many  times,  and  in  various  ways,  without  definite  success    th7m«V 
pnsmg  thing  about  this  method  is  its  simplicity  *  *'  S"" 

Since  obtaining  these  results  I  have  read  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Captain 
Abney  ,n  whtch  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact    that  cyanine  and  erythrosm  5 


Commercial  "Orthochromatic.M 


Chlorophyl,  wet 


Chlorophyl,  dry 
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,ng  or  soaking n  wa r      The  resnU        J^/^  t,mes  more  absolute 
of  ammonia  or  silver  wasuseu,  ucp  yellow  and 

made  an  extra  rapid  plate  as  sensitive  to  the  orange,  d,  -ange  and  > 

the  spectrnm  as  to  the  bine,  and  as  sensitive  to .the  gree a    * *™daced 

absolute  color-sensitiveness  is  many  times  greater  than  was  «e,»P 

a  full  allowance  of  bromide  of  silver  ,n  a  very  dm.  film  of  gelatme. 
A  MEW  DEVELOPER  -  HYEEOXYLAMME  AND  PYEO. 

BV    CHARLES  L.    MITCHELL,   31.  D. 
[Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society.] 

Wrm™  the  oast   few   months  considerable  attention  has  been   directed   in 

posu.onm  the  ranks  of  the  d^elopin    age  recommends  the 

Professor   Eder,  in   Dingler's  Journal  for    i88/;  p.    22„ 
following  method  for  its  use: 

M)  Hvdroxvlamine  chloride  i  part,  dissolved  m  alcohol  .5  parts. 

{B)  Caustic 'soda  ,  par,,  dissolved  in  water  8  part, 

alkaline  combination  is  used,  such  as  the  carbonate,  no  ima  e can 

In  the  i^^^^tt*££&y*J** 

also  for  transparencies  and  lantern  slides, c  aiming   h «  J  P^  a  beautiful 

clearness  in  the  shadows  and  brilliancy  m  the  higher  hghtt  ^ 

bluish-black  tone,  rich  in  gradattons  and   so {    ™fj™™°^,  keeping 
addition  of  hvdroxvlamine  to  the  deve  ope,  ■£>    «ed     ^    pre ^  ^ 

the  pyro  solution  clear  and  acttve  for  a  Jon     t.m«, ^  ^  ^ 

have  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  ttebbins,  01 
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lished  in  Anthony's  Photographic  Bullet™,  p.  I4I,  l888.     while  I   therefore 

:ztclz^TtTrly  r for  the  subject  *  pr°p°se  -  *££*> 

evemn      1  desire,  briefly  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  this  new  a<rent   and  to 

htUr  i;;^::  t  for  its  proper  r  Bef°re  ***  int°  *£  %L : 

however,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  chemistry  of  hydroxylamine. 

ttydroxylamine,  represented  by  the  formula  OH    MH      ;,  u-      • 

hydroxy.  (OH)  the  rad.ca,  of  water'  and  ^ZZ^^^H  f 

osToL t:eovered by  LrinKg  in  l865-  II  is  a  ^ volati,e  a»d  52- 

posible  base,  and  can  be  obtained  only  in  solution.      It  is  formed  when  ethvl 
m  rate  ,s  acted  upon  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  the  action  o hydro 
chlonc  ac,d  on  tin  and  ammonium  nitrate;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  bisul- 
phite and  nitrite  of  sodium  with  solution   of  potassium   chloride.      Hydroxy! 

a2  of  nZ"  *  "  ^  ^  (0H)  ""  T  "*"^  ^  ™ 

XT    (  S  (  0H 

J'f?8  df'nite  SaltS  With  the  aci*>  and  its  combination  with  hydrochloric 
Ztlr  Ch'0ride'  "  '^  SaU  WhiCh  haS  bSen  USed  -  -cent  expen. 

Hydroxylamine  chloride  is  found  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  beautiful   col 

StrST  tab'eS'  ^  mUCh  IeSembling  nitrate  °f  -'vercJsSoT; 
possessing  rather  a  more  waxy  appearance.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water  mod- 
e  ately  so  m  alcohol,  and  although  more  stable  than  its  base,  is  still  gradually 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  and  air,  and  hence  should  be  kept  in  a 
closely  stoppered  bottle  and  excluded  from  the  light.  Its  photo'  aphTc  vale 
resides  in  its  avidity  for  oxygen,  it  breaking  up  again  into  water  (OH ) Inaty 
drochloric  acid  It  is  a  great  reducing  agent,  and  hence  is  esp  daily  va  uab  J 
^  in  the maZf      ThT  T  rVeral  mak6S  °f  Mroxylamine  cnloiide 

E  tr  'h°T      ch are much discolored and imPu-  ! ™ 

have  Zl  in  mv  Rose"*>a«en,  of  Rosengarten   &  Son,  for  that  which  I 

"em  ;:"•;  y  xpenments' and  have  found  ««  *  ^  **  ^  -^  <*„*. 

actior'Firbv'tt  T  KPyr°ga1101'  h>'dr0^'lami-  ^loride  exerts  a  double 
th  DvroJ  ol  f ^  ltS/bS°rbt,Ve  CaPacit^  for  °Wn  it  serves  to  partially  protect 
the  pyrogal  lol  fiom  decomposition,  and  secondly,  when  mixed  with  the  alkalies 

Te      t   ,t°h  „  th  fof1;:    b°midHe  "r18-     ^  "  6Ven  Pr°bable  that  ils  acti°»  4 

clear  1^0^  'ofZ^  r''  "T^  "^  ^  ^^  *«  Shad°W* 

graduallv  I„ri  *      ,  °™ed  'S  quite  smal1'  its  acti°»  'akes  place 

ss?,3«si  EL^r*  formed  is  in  a — «-i» 

nationnf  g  the  Pa,t,tW°  ,m°mhS  *  hUVe  made  a  q»ite  extensive  use  of  this  combi- 

2       K    ,  /a     YdrOXylamme  Ch'°ride'  "0t  °nK-Sa  -evelap^^r 
fuflv  I      bUtaI&°/0'   develop.ng  transparencies   and  lantern  slides,  and  I  can 
j%  corroborate  the  excellent  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  gen 
tlemen  previously  mentioned.     As  an  "all  round"  developer  it  excel'  anything 
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I  have  ever  used  and  is  equally  good  for  negatives  or  positives  It  works  with 
Z  Z  2  wness  to  admit  of  the  finest  detail  being  obtained,  and  g.ves  the 
ITS uSX^hlws  and  brilliant  high  lights.  It  seems!  t  rnpos 
sible  to  fog  a  plate  in  development  when  this  mixture  .s  used,  and  I  h™  «"1* 
V ZnL  for  a  half  hour,  and  until  the  back  of  the  plate  was  almost  as 
ZtfFZt^J*.  *  — *«  f  uXmghfhe  negate  or  posmve 
would  be  very  dense,  of  course,  but  still  very  clear  and  brilliant. 

The  formula  I  have  used  is  a  slight  modification  of  that  recommended  by  Mr. 

Cassebaum,  and  is  as  follows: 

No.  i. 

30  grains. 

Hydroxylamine  chloride '     Q      i( 

Pyrogallol T    pint. 

Water 

No.  2. 

.    \x/z  troy  ounces. 
Sodium  carbonate,  crystals "■" 

Sodium  sulphite "  ^     .  t 

Water 

To  develop  take  of  No.  1,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces,  No.  2,  one-half  fluid 

&  retarder  of  the  chemical  action   but  such  act^n  -^t^tf  *e 

however,  materially  f -t  the  cdor  of  t  e  hquid    for  ^ .h  ^^ 

S°d7  SH^i^L^Si  is  also'used.     With  the  latter 
rapidly,  much  moie  so  tna  developer  for 

mixture  I  have  developed  a  dozen  ^^  S ff5;^  was  but  of  a  moderate,v 
all  and  after  the  ta. plate  was  fims  ed  ^     devel^, ■  ^  ^ 

light  orange  color.     The  mixture  p>  ^  show 

to  possess  remarkable  keeping   qualities.     Tta botUe  ^ 

contains  a  mixture  made  up  two  months  ^    J^.t^        J  ^  * 
dark,  a^ugh  it  has  b.n   expos ed      a    tron^l^,  ^  x  ^  7 

testing  it  to-day,  fully  as  acme  as  ODDOrtunity  0f  practically  testing  it, 

think,  although  as  yet  I  have  not     ad  *e  opportu^    y       ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
thatthemixturew.il   keep  still  better  if  th e  so  V  ^^ 

pvro  and  hydroxylamine  salt    ins  ead  o    bem    adde  ^  ^  some 

I  shall  try  this  combma  ,on  sh    t  >    «d repo  ^  ^  on]y 

future  time.     A  point  here  which  1  wisn  ^^ 

this  but  all  other  pyro   mixtures  rs  the  use  o    amber     fc»  ^ 

corks,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ^^J,^^  the  contents  of  the 
glass  prevents  the  actinic  rays  of  light  from   pene  „,ich  soon 

bottle   and  the  rubber  stopper  is  much  sup.nor  to  1 
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beautiful  results  could  be  obtained.  To  attain  the  best  results,  a  negative  is 
needed  which  possesses  considerable  "  snap,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  and 
this  pyro  and  hydroxylamine  developer  produces  the  best  negative  for  making 
the  prints  of  any  developer  that  I  have  yet  used.  The  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  are  beautifully  brought  out,  and  while  perfectly  clear,  are  still  soft  and 
pleasing. 

In  conclusion,  as  -the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it,"  I  beg. 
leave  to  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  this  evening,  several  negatives 
made  with  this  developer,  a  series  of  plain  silver  prints  made  from  them,  and  also 
a  number  of  lantern  slides  developed  with  hydroxylamine  and  pyro.  These  will 
illustrate  in  the  most  practical  way  the  character  of  work  which  this  new  developer 
is  capable  of,  and  I  trust  may  serve  to  interest  other  members  in  still  further 
"developing  "  the  merits  and  uses  of  this  valuable  agent.  One  series  represents 
a  negative  and  a  lantern  slide  from  the  negative,  both  developed  with  the  same 
combination  of  hydroxylamine  and  pyro.  I  also  show  a  lantern  slide  of  the  same 
subject  prepared  with  a  hydroquinone  developer  for  purpose  of  comparison. 

■ «  ♦  » 

THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY   W.    H.    RAU. 

[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

Comparatively  few  photographers  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  to  be  derived 
from   the  successful   working  of  a  process  for   the   reproduction   of  negatives. 
Many   believe  a  reproduction   cannot  be  made  to  equal  the  original.     My  ex- 
perience has  satisfied  me  that  with  care  and  judgment  negatives  can  be  made 
that  are  as  good,  and  in  some  cases,  better  than  the  original. 

Supposing  a  rare  and  valuable  negative  is  on  thin  glass,  and  needs  a  large 
number  of  prints  made  from  it,  and  the  owner  will  not  risk  the  only  negative 
he  has.  Neither  can  an  edition  be  made  ready  in  time  for  a  publication. 
Again,  a  negative  is  too  thin  and  flat— made  in  bad  whether— is  full  of  detail, 
but  lacks  brilliancy,  would  not  care  to  risk  an  intensifier,  bearing  in  mind  the 
stains  that  may  result,  besides  which  intensifying  would  not  make  it  any  more, 
brilliant.  This  can  be  reproduced  and  a  brilliant  negative  result.  A  small 
negative  is  to  be  enlarged,  or  a  valuable  negative  is  broken  and  cannot  be  made 
again.     Even  this  can  be  successfully  reproduced. 

At  different  times  a  knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  negative  from  a  negative 
has  been  of  great  value  to  me.  In  1881  and  1882,  during  a  six  months'  sojourn 
in  the  Orient,  I  duplicated  all  subjects  made  while  in  Egypt,  but  on  reaching, 
Arabia  and  Talestine,  plates  were  getting  scarce,  and  only  one  plate  was  used 
on  each  subject.  Many  exposures  were  made  under  unfavorable  conditions  in 
rain,  cloudy  weather,  etc.,  as  an  itinerary  had  been  mapped  out,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  country  had  to  be  gone  over  each  day,  and  views  had  to  be  made 
under  all  conditions,  good  and  bad. 

Nearly  all  of  these  I  reproduced  on  my  return,  and  will  show  you  to-night  some 
of  the  results,  with  a  print  from  the  original  plate  and  one  from  the  reproduction, 
side  by  side.  Only  recently  I  came  into  control  of  a  large  collection  of  plates 
of  India,  some  of  which  were  made  high  up  in  the  Himalayas,  many  miles  from 
a  railroad,  where  travel  is  expensive  and  difficult.  A  few  of  the  choicest  plates 
were  cracked   and   broken.     Some   of  these  which   had  no  chipped  edges,  but. 
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were  broken  clean,    I  have   reproduced.     Sometimes  a  reversed  negative  of  a 
choice  subject  is  wanted  for  some  photo-mechanical  process. 

Having  briefly  outlined   where  reproduction  is  a  help  and  a  necessity,  we 
will  take  up  the  first  part  of  the  process,  that  is,  the  making  of  the  positive. 
Having  carefully  studied  the  character  of  the  negative,  its  color,  unevennesses, 
dense  portions,  etc.,  carefully  clean   the  back,  and  have  ready  a  deep  printing 
frame    a  size  larger  than  the   negative.      Have  in   this  a  piece  of  crystal  plate 
<rlass  '  free   from   bubbles   and   scratches.     Then   arrange   the   negatives  in  the 
center  of  the  frame,  being  careful  to  brush  away  with  a  blender  all  filaments  and 
grit   and  place  the  plates   to  be  used  for  the  positive  face  down  in  contact  with 
the' negative*.      Place  a  dark  pad  on  this,  and  put  in  the  back,  and  gently  press 
^he   springs  into  position.      All  is  now  ready  for  the  exposure,  which  I  have  al- 
ways made  with  a  Carbutt  lantern,   measuring   about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
side  of  the  lantern,  and  making  a  mark,  using  the  oil  lamp,  as  I  found  this  the 
most  regular  and   reliable,  as  is  can  be  turned  up  to  nearly  the  same  brilliancy 
each  time  of  using.     The  time  of  exposure  varies  of  course  with  the  density  of 
the  negatives  and  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  used.      I  prefer  using  a  slow  plate  for 
the  positive,  one  that  will  develop  with  ferrous  oxalate,  such  as  Carbutt  s  A  or  B 
plates,  unless  a  very  dense  negative  is  to  be  reproduced.      I  have  used  recently 
on  dense  negatives  some  Belgian  plates  thafwere  rapid,  also  a  few  Seeds    22  to 
2S    as  they  develop  a  fine  gray  color  with  the  ferrous  oxalate.      I  also  prefer  us- 
ing  a   plate   a  size  larger  than   the  negative,  in  this  way  avoiding  thin  edges. 
Should  the  negatives  be  of  average  good  density,  about  30  to  40  seconds  will  be 
the  right  exposure  with  an  A  plate.      If  one  end  of  the  negative  is  thin,  shade 
this  bv  moving  between  it  and  the  light  a  cardboard,  cut  to  suit  the  unevenness. 
If  certain  portions  of  the  center  are  dense,  cut   a  round  hole  in  a  cardboard, 
and  move   this  in  front  of  the  plate  and  the  dense  portions,  and  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion, giving  the  necessary  extra   exposure  to  bring  up  the  detail   which  might 

otherwise  be  lost.  .    .  f 

Having  properly  exposed  the  plate,  mix  a  developer,  consisting  of  8  parts  of 
oxalate  of  potash  (saturated)  solution  to  1  part  of  iron  (also  saturated)  and 
20  drops  of  a  20-gr.  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The  image  will,  of 
course  appear  slowly,  but  will  build  up  with  an  evenness  that  is  essential  to 
success-  this  should  be  continued  until  the  image  is  entirely  covered,  even  the 
highest'lights,  so  that  all  detail  in  every  portion  of  the  plate  is  brought  out,  then 
wash  and  fix  it  as  usual. 

The  weak  developer  well  restrained  gives  a  soft,  even,  gray  image,  full  ot 
detail  without  too  much  vigor.  In  case  a  thin,  flat  negative  is  used,  use  an  A 
plate  'and  place  the  frame  36  inches  from  the  light,  and  expose  proportionately 
double  what  it  would  be  at  18  inches,  and  get  as  much  brilliancy  as  possible  in 
the  development;  sometimes,  when  the  original  is  very  flat,  ending  with  a 
developer  consisting  of  oxalate  of  potash  4  parts,  iron  1  part,  which  will  give  it 
snap  and  vigor.  Should  it  be  the  intention  to  enlarge  the  resulting  negative,  the 
positive  for°this  purpose  should  be  less  dense  than  for  contact  use. 

Havin-  dried  the  positive,  carefully  spot  out  any  pinholes  with  a  fine  pointed 
brush  and  do  anv  other  retouching  the  picture  may  need,  such  as  strengthening 
dark  portions,  etc.  Any  scraping  away  of  objects  not  wanted  should  be  don< 
on  the  positive,  such  as  a  crack  from  a  broken  negative. 

I  have  with  me  a  positive  made  from  a  broken  negative,  which  was  in  thr< 
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pieces,  and  one  corner  entirely  gone,  broken  en  route  from  India.  I  carefully 
laid  the  pieces  together  in  a  printing  frame  and  brought  them  in  close  contact 
then  placed  the  plate,  a  size  larger  than  the  negative,  in  position,  and  during  the 
exposure  moved  the  frame  slowly  from  side  to  side  in  front  of  the  light,  to  lessen 
any  shadow  which  might  be  thrown  by  the  crack.  I  placed  this  positive  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  Parker  Rolfe,  a  member  of  this  society,  who  has  obliterated  the 
cracks,  removed  a  cow  which  had  strayed  in  on  the  edge  of  the  picture,  and  filled 
in  the  corner,  which  was  a  blank. 

The  making  of  the  negative  is  next  in  order,  and  I  proceed  to  make  the  ex- 
posure the  same  as  in  the  positive,  supposing  the  negative  is  to  be  the  same  size, 
and  used  for  silver  printing  and  ordinary  purposes.  Should  the  reproduction  be 
wanted  for  use  in  phototyping,  photogravure,  or  any  of  the  processes  requiring 
a  reversed  negative,  then  the  negative  must  be  made  in  the  camera,  placing  the 
positive  in  position  with  the  film  side  turned  from  the  lens.  Where  enlarged 
negatives  are  intended,  they  must  be  made  in  the  camera,  with  a  short  focus 
rectilinear  lens,  or  a  camera  with  a  very  long  draw.  Experience  alone  will  give 
you  the  proper  time  of  exposure.  It  will  vary  with  the  densitv  of  the  positive 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  used.  Here,  as  before,  in  making  the  positive 
judgment  should  be  used  in  measuring  the  distance  from  the  frame  to  the  light' 
as  a  dense  positive  can  be  brought  to  15  inches,  and  a  very  thin  one  as  much  as 
36  inches,  from  the  light.  In  this  part  of  the  process  I  use  pyro  developer  in 
preference  to  oxalate,  although  the  Oriental  subjects  which  I  will  show  are  all 
made,  both  positives  and  negatives,  with  ferrous  oxalate  on  Carbutt's  A  plate. 
But  I  find,  since  making  them,  a  better  knowledge  of  developing  has  been 
gained,  and  the  results  with  pyro  are  surer  than  with  iron. 

I  generally  begin  the  development  as  if  the  plate  were  overtimed,  using  a 
weak  soda  and  pyro,  with  a  trifle  of  bromide,  and  adding  soda  or  pyro  astfie 
subject  and  conditions  may  suggest.  The  development  is  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  exposure  made  in  the  camera.  One  must  notice  the  detail,  the  general 
appearance  and  progress,  the  same,  if  the  result  is  to  equal  an  original  negative 
I  have  found  that  the  most  difficult  part  in  the  process  is  to  secure  a  positive  of 
the  proper  density  and  color.  It  must  be  rather  over-exposed,  and  gray  in  color 
with  all  detail  apparent  without  straining  the  eyes  to  see  it.  I  always  judge  the 
density  by  daylight,  and  never  use  a  positive  that  is  yellow,  as  it  is  very  deceiving 
in  its  density,  and  usually  gives  an  unsatisfactory  result.  While  I  admit  there 
are  negatives  that  cannot  be  well  reproduced,  I  believe  they  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  Hardness  or  chalkiness  is  likely  to  occur  to  the  beginner,  as 
he  is  apt  to  make  the  positive  brilliant  in  all  cases,  when  really  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, excepting  where  a  weak,  flat  negative  is  used. 

Cleanliness,  freedom  from  dust,  and  good  judgment  combined  with  skill  in 
development,  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

ON  INCREASING  AND  REDUCING  DENSITY  IN  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  JOHN  BARTLETT. 
[Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

There  are  so  many  variables  in  the  problem  of  successful  development,  that 
surely  there  can  be  no  compromise  of  one's  reputation  by  a  candid  avowal  of  a 
liability  to  err  at  times  in  judging  of  the  proper  density  of  a  gelatine  negative 
before  fixin<r 
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The  personal  equation  may  lead  one  to  fall  to  either  side  of  the  line  of  pho- 
tographic perfection.  The  deflection,  it  is  true,  may  be  only  slight,  but  the  con- 
sequent  lack  of  vigor  or  loss  of  half  tones  on  the  negative,  after  emerging  from 
the  hypo  bath,  naturally  causes  a  regret  for  the  failure  to  attain  the  proper  limit 
of  the  development  process.  At  such  times  recourse  is  gladly  had  to  some  of 
the  methods  for  restoration  of  the  lost  virtues. 

As  a  prophylactic  some  have  recommended  a  kind  of  inoculation  of  the  neg- 
ative giving  it  the  very  disease  dreaded-carrying  the  intensification  in  the 
development  to  a  degree  considerably  beyond  the  known  point  of  proper 
strength,  and  then  resorting  to  a  process  of  reduction,  after  fixing  it,  to  obtain 
the  intensity  required.  But  such  a  plan  is  wrong  in  principle  ;  intensification 
and  reduction  should  be  employed  only  as  remedial  agents.  However,  we  have 
found  that  the  similia  similibus  curantur  plan  may  be  advantageously  pursued  with 
intensification  after  fixing. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  intensification  perhaps  mercury  followed  by  ammonia 
is  most  generally  employed,  but  by  the  method  usually  followed  we  are  obliged 
to  take  whatever  degree  of  strength  the  mercury  may  give,  so  that  frequently  the 
negative  is  made  too  dense  to  yield  good  prints. 

The  following  modification  will  enable  the  operator  to  check  the  degree  ol 
intensification  when  the  proper  gradations  are  obtained.  The  negative  is  first 
immersed  in  a  preliminary  reducing  bath  composed  of: 


.  ,     . ,       c  ■         i         ,  s                                                                         . .    120  grains. 
Per-chloride  of  iron  (cryst) b 

Citric  acid 

xi  ounces. 

Water ° 


The  object  of  which  is  to  thoroughly  clear  up  the  shadows,  and  to  remove 
any  slight  traces  of  fog  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  go  on  increasing, 
with  the  intensification  and   the  last  state  of  that  negative  would  be  worse  than 

the  first.  , 

The  ne-ative  is  allowed  to  remain  only  a  few  minutes  in  the  bath,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  a  powerful  reducer,  and  would  totally  obliterate  the  image  if  the 
action  were  long  continued.  The  solution  of  per-chloride  should  be  rather 
weak  •  perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  recommend  50  ounces  of  water  to  the 
above'proportions.  On  removal  from  the  reducing  solution  the  negative  is  well 
washed  under  a  tap,  then  transferred  to  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury  solution, 
which  may  be  of  any  strength  from  10  per  cent,  to  saturation.  The  bi-chloride 
is  difficult  to  dissolve  ;  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium  is  often  added  to  facilitate 

solution.  \       a  • 

After  the  film  is  well  bleached  it  is  again  thoroughly  washed,  and  placed  in  a 
bath  of  ammonia  and  water.  One  dram  of  ammonia  to  4  or  5  ounces  of  water 
is  quite  strong  enough.  Should  the  negative  now  be  found  to  have  attained  to 
too  great  strength,  all  that  is  necessary  to  reduce  its  obduracy  is  to  reimmerse  it 
in  the  per-chloride  of  iron  and  citric  acid  solution,  and  to  watch  until  the  gradu- 
ations of  light  and  shadows  are  properly  represented. 

The  resultant  negative  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  improved  in  appearance 
and  to  possess  good  printing  qualities,  and  probably  less  liability  to  change  than 
others  mercurialized  by  the  usual  method  ;  the  per-chloride  of  iron  destroying 
any  trace  of  hypo  which  might  be  present  in  the  film  despite  the  best  washing  ol 
the  plate. 
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In  all  processes  of  intensification  and  reduction,    the  cheif  aim  should  be  to 
preserve  the  relation  between  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the  negative 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  method  of  ifntensifiction,  though  vigorus  oner 
anes  unequally  upon  the  film,  giving  the  allophitic  dose  to  the  high  lights  and 
the  homeopathic  to  the  shadows,  just  where  strength  is  most  needed.  A  negative 
so  intensified  may  be  relieved  of  its  former  flatness,  but  the  hardness  produced  is 
even  more  objectionable. 

To  secure  by  intensification  all  the  fine  but  latent  gradations  which  the  ex- 
posure has  impressed  upon  the  film,  or  in  other  words  to  produce  an  equilibrium 
of  light  and  shade,  the  plan  of  intensification  which  Mr.  John  Cassebaum  and 
myself  proposed  more  than  a  year  ago  will  be  found  most  admirable. 

No  method  known  excels  in  simplicity  the  silver  method,  but  hitherto  the 
great  drawback  to  its  employment  with  gelatine  negatives  has  been,  not  only  the 
liability  to  stain  the  film,  but  also  the  tendency  to  fog  the  negative 

Its  action  must  be  controlled  by  a  previous  operation  upon  the  plate  and 
here  comes  m  the  favorable  influence  of  the  per-chloride  of  iron  solution  in  pre- 
venting both  stain  and  fog.  F 

A  thorough  fixing  and  total  elimination  of  the  hypo  from  the  film  is  absolutely 
essential  if  any  success  is  expected  with  silver  intensification. 

persfsTe'msIlf6  ^  ^  ^   C°meS  t0  ^  ^  destr°yinS  an?  last  trace  of  this 

The  negative  to  be  intensified  is  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of 
Per-chloride  of  iron 

Citric  acid ...  '  4  grains. 

Water 4      " 

I  ounce. 

In  warm  weather  2  grains  of  chrome  alum  should  be  added  to  prevent  frill- 

Z  ,h  '  m  ^  rathSr  diSpenSe  WUh  "  When  P°Ssible-  The  P'ate  "*™  i"  <he 
iron  should  be  kept  in  motion  to  secure  evenness  of  deposit 

tholfeh7  ^T?   ^  ,SUffidem    t0  C'ear   UP   the   neSative>  afte>'  *hich   it   is 
thoroughly  washed,  and   subjected   to  the  gallic   acid  and   silver  bath,  which 
having  a      bst  .de  tQ   wQrk  oQ|  bu.idg  and  g,  , 

rather,  we  should  say,  the  effect  of  its  action  is   more  visible  in  the  weaker  parts 
whot:efTheVL°Wmg  t0  the  deP°Sit  °f  the  Per-Ch'0ride  0fir°n  aCti"=  Up°"  the 

Eighty  grains  of  gallic  acid  are   dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol   and  the 
solution  kept  until  all  turbidity  subsides 

oodGaualhve  ry,re  SUf tUted  f°r  thS  a'COho1-     Care  must  be  taken  '°  ^ure  a 
ood  quality  of  gallic  ac.d,  as  upon  its  purity  everything  depends 

and  af,X,r3°gT  *  ^  °f  M™  W  diS3oK'ed  in  '  ounce  °f  distill«l  water, 
and  after  a  good  sunning  filtered  from  sediment. 

To  prepare  the  intensifier  for  immediate  use  take 

Silver  solution 

Gallic  acid  solution  '  dram. 

Water 1       " 

p,  ,  I  ounce. 

Mace  the  negative  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  iron  solution  in  a  scrunu- 

e  pL^di'sh  (§,aSS  J3  PreferabIe  t0  rUbber)>  and  P0ur  °ver  it  the  intense  , 
eeping  the  dish  ,n  gentle  motion  to  insure  uniformity  of  action  on  the  film 

is  secure^T'  I?  ^^  ^"^  Whe"  the  desired  d<*ree  of  -'ensity 
s  ecuied,  the  plate  is  thoroughly  washed,  and  finally  dipped  in  weak  hypo 
solution;   again  washed,  and  the  operation  is  complete"     The  intensi     should 
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not  be  carried  too  far,  because  on  drying  the  strength  will  be  found  to  be  greater 
than  it  appeared  in  the  wet  film.  However,  the  power  of  the  reducer  ,s  at  hand 
All  that  "necessary  is  to  place  it  in  the  per-chloride  of  ,ron  soluUon  untd  the 

^ISLffiihTSScence  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  film  on  placing 
the  ne  lave  in  th:  silver,  it  is  abdication  f*^^*^^ 
bath  It  is  not  serious,  however,  and  may  be  generally  rubbed  off  wiA  a  piece 
of  wet  cotton,  and  will  disappear  entirely  in  the  hypo 

The  negative  should  not  lie  too  long  in  the  per-chlonde  solution,  as  the 
tion  is  best  when  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  film. 

This  iThod  of  intensification  with  silver  is  not  a  mere  staining  of  the  film 
with  an  alctfnic  color,  but  a  genuine  building  uP  of  the  image,  a  superposition 
of  a  new  image  upon  the  basis  of  the  old  one. 

It  his  bin  in  use  now  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  the  hands  of  care  ul  and 
clean  y  man  pulators,  has  given  great  satisfaction.  As  to  the  keeping qua h  s  of 
thJn Lives  so  intensified,  we  shall  simply  say  we  have  exposed  samples  to  a  s ong 
northe™  IJht  for  nearly  twelve  months  without  finding  any  signs  of  detenorauon. 

that T^^aordin/ry  softness  obtained  with  ^-^  £ 
wealth  of  detail  in  the  deep  shadows;  sometimes,  it  is  t.ue,  almost  latent,  5 
capable  of  being  brought  forth  by  judicious  treatment 

True,  the  softness  may  sometimes  degenerate    nto  flatnes , but     wo 
inclined  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  softness  than  >n  the  direction  of  harshness 

too  great,  and  we  feel  anxious  to  apportion  the  deposit  more  fairly.     We  have 
recourse  to  reducing  agents,  but  here  we  must  ««»«*  dowg  would 

A  chemical  which  acts  uniformly  upon  the  h.gh  hghts  and  shadow s  s  wo 
not  much  improve  the,  condition  of  things;  the  shadows  would  go  altogether 
while  the  high  lights  were  reducing.  .  .  , 

A  very  weak  solution  of  per-chloride  of  iron  acts  first  upon  the  high  hghts,  ,  ith 
out  affecting  the  finer  details  of  the  shadows. 

The  best  plan  is  to  immerse  the  negative  in  a  weak  solution, 

30  grains. 

Per-chloride  of  iron ..........  60       " 

Citric  acid '  *  *  _  _ . .  1  pint. 

Water 

for  a  minute  or  two,  then  wash  and  pass  rapidly  through  hypo  -l^n^dinary 
strength.     Be  careful  not  to  let  the  plate  remain  in  the  hypo  more  than 
seconds,  as  the  reduction  is  very  rapid. 

The  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  so  that  the  exact  deg 
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OUB  ILLUSTRATION. 
arnpte'™ the  woT0£  thefBhl— '  -  &*  °-  subscribers  an  admirable  ex- 

medals  for  his  fine  work'  at  the  is^^Xt^S  S«S 
p.ctures,  and  his  fame  is  not  confined  to  the  American  Continenf  u  * 

recently  received  a   medal  from   the  Photo*  aphT Socieu   0     Tnrf'      K  m 
Calcutta.     The   beautiful  "Study  in  Posing^  fffc^1J25«Si 
ShT.d  it°c ■       "  0fph0t°^Phic  «*  *-  he  takes  pleasure Tp'r  du    ng 
E  on  SUSgeSU°nS  f°r  °therS'  n°  °ne  wi"  be  m°-  pleased  thanTlf 


AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

BY    COLEMAN    SELLERS,   E.    D. ,    M.    INST.    C.    E. 
{Continued.) 

Lv  the  club   the  champion  of  dry  plate  photography  was  Mr.  Eugene  Borda- 
but  before  sketching  his  life  as  a  photographer,  we  would  say  a  few  words  abom 

mT  Fa  SrPhrtH  V  ^  *"  ^  S°  "^  commended  by  their  inven  or 
Mr   Pass  t    had  h,s  tent  mounted  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  this  Lt  was  trundled 
about  „„«,!   one  day  became   across  a  gent.e   horse,  and   a  wagon  tha    had   a 
unk-rack  on  the  back  of  it.     This  was  a  great  piece  of  good  luck.     He  would 
stop  the  horse  m  midroad,  and  standing  back  of  the  vehicle,  would  work  ^  h 

^e  Jan        Tl  that  Tl^  the  UPPCT  Part  °f  hiS  b°d>'  b«  Ws  C 
free.     The  plan  worked  so  well  that  he  in  time  did  not  tie  the  horse.     One  day  in 

by    Tc°ame  ;  S"  ^  *  ^  »  "*  ^  Shade  °f  a  — *■  X^« 

u  es   even  go.ng  so  far  as  to  tell  how  he  spent  one  whole  afternoon    ryinfto 
d  vebpa      xt  glass(hat  he  had  carr.ed  afie]d  mo 

plates      Hesanl,  he  "could  not  tell  why  in  the  mischief  he  could  not  it  a 

drv  a  ,       "T  °"  "'    n0t  finding  °Ut  the  troub,e  until  ^  had  put  it  asid    to 
dry  after  vamly  trying  to  clear  it  in  hypo 

b  t^open'a  litUe  b7  anT'-  ^  ^  "^  hiS  OW"  C°al  min-  ^  have 
the  one  name  t      ""?  stereoscoPic  I**™,  and  bearing  on  its  cover 

while  amoT  our  o'  **  ^  SU"°UndinSs  at  *"  "me  as  he  saw  them; 
we  pand  a  visit  to  ;n  tT™  "V"  ^  S°me  that  Sh°W  what  we  saw  -hen 
brigh  that  dav  he  f  low;men,ber  at  that  cou^  home.  The  sun  shone 
they  cas    Heen'       H  Se™g  to  add  to  the  beauty  °f  'he  landscape  as 

now  daLn   '    Jf™8™'  the  far"°ff  hil^-  shadows  that  chased  each  oLr, 
darken.ng  the  woods,  now  casting  a  shade  in  the  valley.     Merry  children 
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played  about,  their  bright  faces  rosy  with  health,  making  an  atiractiv fo eg .round 
to  L  pictures  either  seen  or  taken,  during  that  too  short  v.at  The  little .ones 
paying  little  attention  to  the  photographic  talk  that  occupied  the  attent.on  of  two 
enthusiastic  amateurs  at  their  first  meeting.  ■ 

Air   Borda's  camera  sent  attractive  pictures-pictures  that  showed  care  in 
every  one  of  the  steps  from    the   clean   glass  plate  to  the   sdver  print  neat  y 
mounted.     His  education  fitted  him  for  careful  research.     He  con  nbuted  to 
the  current  photographic  literature,  and  was  the  ardent  advocate  of  the  do  p  0 
esses  that  were  then  beginning  to  attract  attention;  he  over  the  name  o    Siccus 
contending  with  the  advocate  of  the  wet  collodion,  there  being  more  than  one 
follower  of  Humidus  in  the  contest  that  gained  for  Mr.  Borda  the  name  of  the 
fitting  member.     He  came  by  this  legitimately,  having  borne  his  sword  in  h. 
country's  trouble  in  1848,  when  both  in  February  and  June   as  captain  in   he 
mff   of  the  National  Guard,   he  participated  in  many  of  the  struggles,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  surrender  of  the  insur- 
gents, after  General  Lamoriciere  made  an  opening  to  the  troops  m  ^Faubourg 
It.  Antoine,  by  blowing  up  the  houses  and  barricades  which  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  it      We  confess  to  a  fondness  for  accounts  of  the  stirring  history  of  France 
whether  told  under  the  guise  of  fiction  by  Dumas,  o-f-"tSf^,\ 
Borda      He   directed   his   mines   in   turbulent  Pennsylvania  before  the  labor 
Rubles  were  settled  and  the  noted  "Molly  Maguires"  were  taught  their  lesson 
A  residence   among   the  hills  at  that  time  had  little  attraction,  even  when  the 
1  ct in'  mind  of  L  district  had  tact  and  good  judgment.     In  186a  he  moved 
Sis'  family  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resides  at  present.     H.-.ta*-d 
in  the  marts  where  operators  in  coal  mines  do  congregate,  and  he  is  st  1  inter 
ested  in  coal  and  coal  mining.  The  earth  does  not  give  up  its reasure    f  sto    d 
up  energy  without  a  struggle,  and  yields  its  treasures  most  willingly  to  the  seen 
til  engineer.     There  is  no  mineral  contributing  so  largely  to  the  comfort  and 
happ  ness  of  the  human  race  as  coal.     It  represents  the  stored-up  energy  of   J 
p  ehistoric  sun  that  beat  on  the  forests  and  fern  brakes  of  an  earth  no  yet  ready 
for  man,  eons  of  years  before  the  human  race  began  to  cultivate  its  surface    The 
coal  that  now  warms  our  winter  homes;  the  coal  that  sets  in  motion  the  ma- 
hinery  that  makes  modern  civilization  attainable;  the  coal  that  gives  us  Ig       n 
the  night   in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  is  now  giving  us  more  than  th    wildest 
Lag    ation  could  have  dreamed  of.     It  has  given  us  the  brightest  dies    h 
most  valuable  drugs;  it  gives  us  light  to  help  in  the  photographic  art  an    1 :h  as 
furnished  some  and  soon  will  furnish  more  of  the  chemicals  needed   n  our  da  k 
™,     The  madder  fields  of  Germany  are  utilized  for  other  culture;  the  ma-,  der 
product  Lml  1     1  h     taken  its  place.     We  are  even  told  that  the  time  s  not 
Toff  when  the  sugar  cane  will  be  abandoned  for  that  ^^^ 
be  three  hundred  times  sweeter  than  the  best  sugar  from  the  Sou  h    Th    arden 
photographer  who  plies  his  art  with  a  desire  to  learn  recognize,    n  the  power 
exerted  to-day  by  the  sun's  rays  the  same  power  that  laid  the  coal  beds  of  the 
!"rio  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  when  it  beat  on  the  now  unknown  rank  vegeta- 

^£*<S$£*T~»  be  obtained  from  the  practice  of  photography  by 
anient,  art  from  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  the  operator  and  his  fr^  some 
may  in  time'find  it  to  their  advantage  to  turn  the  art  into  g^g^S* 
for  a  living.     The  amateur  who  does  good  work  can  only  do  so  by  and  throug 
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Lwifl  t^TSSt  and  Sreat  Care  !n  aH  hiS  '^"'Pu'ations  leading  to  exactness 
It  will  lead  h,m  to  investigate  the  laws  of  nature  that  govern  the  Physical  a   we  1 

Sifan  r,C:  "eedS,0f  tHe  art'  HiS  ^  "  6dUCated  in  ^s  ofXvXn 
Hts  art  education  u  advanced.  If  he  will  try  to  make  some  of  the  little  conven 
lences  he  needs,  in  place  of  buying  them   he  will  in  t,w  h  i  conven" 

,„„,„  ,    ,      „,      .    ,  •'"'o  uleln,  ne  wilt  m  time  be  a  workman  with  the 

tools   needed.     Man  is  better   than  the   beasts  of  the   fields,    by  reason  of  his 
hands,  that  enable  him   to  master  all  things.     It  is  but  right  and  proper  th 
much  attention  shall  he  given  to  the  education  of  these  ha'nds  in  the  man  e 
that  the  education  of  his  brain  conducted-by  practice  and  use.     It  is  certain 
at  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  public  schools  has  proved      " 
the  co-education  o  the  hands  with  the  head  makes  the  brain  better  fitted  to  take 
m  knowledge.     We  have  on  our  mind's  eye  now  one  of  our  recent  acqu  sit  on 
in   onr  exchange   list      Mr.  Theodore  N.  Ely,  the  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Railroads,    began  to  photograph  abou 
he  time  we  took  up  our  camera  again  after  a  long  separation  from  it  Ve 
rs  a  very  skillful  photographer,  carver,  and  in  parts  handy  with  tools  of  all  kind 

the  I  Tn   "tt  PreC'Se  m  aU  hiS  °Perati0nS-      He  US6S  his  Pencil  **  skill.     Ali 

L  duti  6  %  ^u  mTS  °f  PaStlme  apa"  fr°m  and  0uteid«  °f  his  offi- 
cial duties  are  of  direct  benefit  to  him,  and  make  him  more  useful  to  the  railroad 
company  that  employs  him.  The  refined  taste  shown  in  the  new  as  on  the 
Pennsylvania  System   of  Railroads  alone   bears  testimony  to  the  education  of 

he  officer  in  matters  of  art.  When  last  year  Mr.  Ely  went  to  England  to  study 
the  railroads  of  foreign  lands,  he  took  with  him  one  of  Anthony's  detect!  e  cam- 

h  m  "The6  tTT  4  X  5  PlCtUreS  t0  hdp  hlm  t0  member" what  is  of  u  To 
him.  The  part  the  photography  plays  now  in  the  mechanical  arts,  would  take  a 
volume  to  describe.  It  has  become  the  means  of  copying  drawings  i all  late 
and  many  small  machine   shops.     An  engraving  nfay  flatter  in'd    cribin7 

Z thTwo  t  "     l°graPh  if0"'5  "  the  th[nS  aS  U  iS>  and  is  ne*  in  value  I V- 

ing  the  workmanship  itself. 

We  are  sorry  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  the  names  of  all  who  took  part  at 
"""I  ^ h'"  *e<irst  Amateur  Exchange  Club.   Besides  the  names'gi  en 
in  the  first  list  of  the  club,  there  was  in  a  later  list  John  M.  Masterton   Charles 
de  Rham,  James  Hunter,  Dr.  William  Mead,  Dr.   John  Dean    of  Boston    he 
who  wrote  the  Smithsonian    paper  on    the  nerves,  Lstrating    t  with  m.c'hro 
photographs  of  sections  of  the  nuduUa  oblongata.     Dr.  Leeds   who  had  m  X 
just  returned  from  Mexico  with  a  fine  lot  of  tannin  negatives.     Later  Mr.  Tit  an 
R.  Peale,  of  Washington,  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall.     Hugh  Da  ids 
came  mt0  the  Cub,  making  8  x  ro  pictures,  and  soon  after  nearly  a  1  the  mm 
b  .  gave  np  their  stereo  cameras  and  took  to  larger  sizes.     T  H.^Brette  ton    of 
Pmsburgh,  joined  at  the  same  time.     The  name  of  Henry  T.  Martin,  of  A.banj 
N.  Y.,  was  the  last  name  given  to  us.     In  September  of  .863  we  were  told  tha't 

nTtS  'e  7HalTd°AUbIhe  SU'Phate  °f  "^  and  amm°nia>  ^  - 
become  nf  '  t  Y'   S°  ^  kn°W  that  the   tw°  brolhe"  had 

become  partners,  but  as  yet  without  any  company  to  the  end  of  the  name 

Among  the  societies   advertised  in  the  journals  of  the  day  there  are' some 
Sucred  K°r  eXC"ange-     T°  tHeSe  the  hiS'OTV  0f  the  old  club  may  be  of  L  re" 

more  flnrtfl"  m  T  Va'Uab'e  ^  *°  *""  °f  «"**  Amadou  were 
more  llmit  d      When  there  ^  ^  g  .^ 

of  the  profession.     To-day  there  are  places  in  our  great  cities  where  in  [he  Hm* 
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of  a  few  blocks  about  the  house  of  any  one,  more  amateurs  can  be  found  han 
we  men  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  At  the  P^ume 
There  are  two  kinds  of  exchange  clubs  worth  organizing.  A  local  one  where  the 
members Tan  meet  and  talk.     One  formed  by  careful  selection  from  men  or 

of  th    day      Two  or  three  gathered  together  in  this  country  can  advert.se  for 
o  her   toloinien  in  exchange  from  other  countries.     Anthony's  » 
helo   n  to   but  if  Mr.  Anthony  carries  out  a  project  of  an  international  pubh- 
STtS  has .been  hinted  at,  then  we  Americans  have  the  means  at  hand  to  form 
oleasant  foreign  connections  in  exchange.     Many  years  ago  when  Captain  M. 

few  prints  ^'h^Ptol™  Meigs  was  advanced  to  the  high  post  of  Quar- 
SJES^Ttbe  ^ted  States  by  the  lamented  President  Linco  m 
Those  "ic^s  sent  to  him  in  return  for  ones  he  had  only  seen  began  a  warm 
friendship  that  has  never  grown  cold. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  APPLIED  TO  EMULSION  MAKIM. 

BY  ANDREW  PRINGLE. 
[Read  before  Camera  Club  Conference.] 

[Continued.) 

U  the  dark  room  it  is  not  always  easy ^o  « >*£?£$££&& 

is  removed,  and  a  rapid  emulsion  will  probably  be  mow conso,  hat  we  have 
difficult  to  remove.  One  of  the  strong  ^^^f  gelatine,  and  a 
only  a  known  quantity  of  silver  haloid,  a  kno ™  ?™sions g  be  made 
known  quantity  of  water  to  deal  w>  h    so  that  our   emu  .>  ^^ 

always  alike-in  these  respects,  at    east.      Ine  mu  »     f     hand  and  QSei 

the  required  quantity  of  water,  and  thf  *atel  J?  ™""es  down  the  sink,  foi 
later  as  the  solvent  of  the  entire  emu    on      No  sW e,     o^s       ^^  ^  ^ 

some  part  even  of  that  must  have  been  nitrate. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  son,  experience  in  .paraim*  —ns  a,«  heh£ 
Used  much  ruder  machines  than  the  clever  -[^^^f^re  was  a  decided  alter- 
however,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  separated  emuls.ons, ^  ash consul  there  was  ^ 

vote  of  thanks  for  introducing  it  to  their  notice. 
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CHICAGO  LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
at  the  Art  Institute,  Tuesday  evening,  June 
26th,  President  Nicol  in  the  chair.  After 
the  reading  of  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
nine  new  members  were  admitted.  The  club 
now  has  several  lady  members,  and  they  are 
contributing  some  excellent  slides. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  George  Bullock 
of  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,  was  read, 
with  a  request  that  our  club  cast  its  vote  for 
a  manager  and  two  assistants  for  the  Ameri- 
can Lantern  Slide  Exchange.  A  pleasant 
discussion  resulted  in  a  unanimous  vote  lor 
the  Past-Director,  Mr.  Bullock  as  Manager, 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  w! 
A.  Morse,  of  Chicago,  as  assistants.  The  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  remit  to  the  Manager 
the  dues,  $10,  and  report  the  vote  of  the  soci- 
ety. Dr.  Nicol  then  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  immediate  need  of  a  good 
lantern  as  club  property. 

It  was  decided  to  open  a  subscription  list 
and  as  soon  as  the  proper  amount  was  secured 
to  appoint  a  committee  and  have  one  made  to 
order  suitable  for  either  large  or  small   hall. 
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Dr.  Garrison  kindly  offered  to  contribute  the 
blow-pipes  necessary,  and  guaranteed  them  to 
be  of  the  best  possible  construction. 

The  Secretary  then  referred  to  the  London 
Camera  Club's  night  at  Apollo  Hall,  and  the 
oft-repeated  satisfaction  of  members  with  the 
entire  exhibition.  Dr.  Garrison  moved  that 
the  club  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  London 
club  for  the  exceedingly  interesting  set  of  slides 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  Mr  Mor- 
rill seconded  this  motion,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously passed.  Also  that  an  honorable  men- 
tion of  the  event  be  made  on  the  records  of  the 
club. 

A  set  of  astronomical  slides  having  been  pre 
sented  the  club  by  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering, 
of  Harvard  College,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
extended  that  gentleman.  While  the  lantern 
was  being  lit,  Dr.  Nicol  gave  a  neat  little  dem- 
onstration of  cutting  dry-plate  glass  in  the 
dark  room  to  any  size  desired. 

An  enjoyable  study  of  slides  followed .  Mr. 
Morrill  showed  a  beautiful  portrait  of  a  little 
child,  also  a  river  scene  at  Clark  Street  Bridge 
with  good  cloud,  smoke  and  steam  effects. 
Dr.  Matteson  had  some  excellent  flower  slides, 
including  orchids  from  the  noted  collection  in 
Mr.  Chadwick's  conservatory.  Mr<  S.  W. 
Fallis  showed  a  good  view  of  old  Chicago 
about  1830,  when  old  Fort  Dearborn  was  at 
the  river's  mouth. 

During  July  and  August  our  club  dispenses 
with  the  monthly  meetings,  and  expects  re- 
newed  interest  and  good  slides  from  summer 
tr,Ps-  W.  A.  Morse, 

Secretary. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  Wednesday 
evening,  June  20,  1888,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  suitable  action  in  regard  to  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  S.  Fisher  Corlies,  late  Treasurer 
of  the  society. 

The  President,  Mr.  Frederick  Graff,  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  briefly  announced  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

In  addition  to  an  intimate  personal  friendship 
with  Mr.  Corlies,  he  had  been  associated  with 
him  as  a  member  of  this  society  since  the  date 
of  its  organization  in  1862.  He  had  also 
known  him  intimately  as  a  member  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  in  many  other  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  scientific  objects  and 
the  public  good.  He  could  safely  say  he  never 
knew  a  better  man,  or  a  more  unselfish  one. 
Always  ready  and  glad  to  impart  to    others 
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any  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  he  was  truly 
a  friend  to  every  one,  and  had  no  enemies. 
His  duties  in  this  and  all  other  organizations 
were  always  conscientiously    and  thoroughly 

performed. 

Letters  were  read  by  the  Secretary  from 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  and  Charles 
R  Pancoast,  of  Waterbury,  expressing  deep 
regard  for  their  deceased  fellow  member,  and 
mourning  his  loss. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Browne, 
Samuel  M.  Fox,  Coates,  Springs  and  Caleb 
Cresson  a  committee  for  the  purpose,  who  pre- 
pared the  following  minute,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  society. 

«  The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
have  heard,  with  deep  regret,  of  the  dea  h  of 
their  late  fellow  member,  S.  Fisher  Corlies 

-Connected  with  this  society  from  its  or- 
ganization, as  Treasurer  for  oyer  a  quarter  of 
!  century;  constant  in  his  attendance  at  its 
meetings";' firm  and  decided  in  his  views  yet 
ever  considerate  of  the  opinions  of  others 
always  ready  to  aid  with  his  sympathy  and 
counsel;  hisgenial,  unselfish  nature  endeared 
him  to  all,  and  made  his  innuence-quiet  and 
unassuming  though  it  was-most  potent  for 
good  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
g  «  Through  years  passed  in  his  companion- 
ship we  recall  many  pleasant  recollections  of 
hisPlovefor  natureW  all  that  is  pure  and 
beautiful;  his  skill  in  photography  has  left  us 
with  treasured  mementos  of  happy  hours 
rass^d  with  him,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

•<  His  death  has-  cast  a  feeling  of  profound 
sorrow  over  this  society,  and  while  we  bow 
with  reverence  to  the  Almighty  Power  that 
has  taken  away  our  beloved  member  we  tun 
to  his  sorrowing  family  and  respectfully  offoi 
our  heart-felt  Sympathy  in  then-  irreparable 
loss." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Coates,  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Pox  was  appointed  Treasurer  pro  tern,  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Corlies,  or  until  a 
regular  election  can  be  held. 

Adjourned.         Robert  S.  Redfielu, 

Secretary. 


the   meetings   through  the  summer,  and  the 
idea  of  the  academy  going  on  an  excursion  to 
Stony  Brook  Glen  was  approved.     Owing  to 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Rafter  the  subject  for  the 
evening     "Photo-micrography"    was    post- 
poned    indefinitely.       Voting   on    the    prize 
prints  kept  the  members  of  the  section  busy 
for  awhile.     It  was  at  last  decided  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Mathew's  view  taken  in  a  "Sugar  Bush " 
near  Batavia,  N.   Y.     C.    F.    Hovey's   view 
taken  while  on  our  outing  at  Palmyra  stood  a 
close  second.     C.  Kerrigan's  representation  of 
a  moonlight  scene  attracted  attention.     J.  F. 
Hovey  presented  the  section  with  a  photo  of 
the  "  outing  "  group.     The  Secretary  was  ap- 
pointed  a  committee  of    one   to   experiment 
with  the  aniline  printing  process  and  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  it  before  the  section. 

Milton  B.  Punnett, 

Secretary. 


ROCHESTER  ACADEMY   OF   SCIENCE, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   SECTION 

Regular  Meeting,  June  19,  1888. 

ON  account  of  the  absence  of  President 
Croughton  H.  W.  Mathews  was  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tern.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  the  Rochester  Optical  Company  for  the 
presentation  to  the  section  of  one  of  their 
"Ideal"  lanterns.  These  lanterns  are  con- 
structed with  a  powerful  burner  and  a  double 
thickness  of  yellow  and  ruby  glass  so  that, 
while  giving  an  abundance  of  light,  they  may 
be  used  with  the  fastest  plates  without  danger 
of  fo<r.     On  motion  it  was  decided  to  continue 


COLUMBUS  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Meeting   (June  18th)  called  to  order  with 
President   Lincoln  in  the  chair   and  eight 
members  present.   Minutes  of  preceding  meet- 
ings read  and  approved. 

Committee  on  Exhibit  at  Ohio  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Columbus  reported  that  as  the 
Art  Commissioner  could  not  make  any  definite 
assignment  of  space,  that  the  plan  of  an  ex- 
hibit by  amateurs  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
under  the  management  of  the  Columbus 
Camera  Club,  be  abandoned  and  simply  a 
club  exhibit  made.  After  an  informal  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  postpone  further  ac- 
tion until  a  definite  understanding  with  the 
Centennial  Art  Commissioner  be  arrived  at. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Leon  Adrot  was 
read  and  accepted. 

It  was  moved  that  a  lantern  exhibition  be 
given  at  the  U.  S.  Barracks,  July  ioth,  and 
that  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Bradford  be  appoint, 
ed  a  committee  to  design  and  print  three  hun- 
dred photographic  invitation  cards.  Each 
member  to  be  entitled  to  twelve  invitation 
cards. 

Motion  carried. 

The  subject  of  hydroquinone  development 
was  then  taken  up  and  remarks  made  by 
Colonel  Lincoln  and  Messrs.  Howe  and  Phil- 
lip. These  gentlemen  all  enthusiastically  in- 
dorsed the  virtues  claimed  for  hydroquinone, 
and  expressed  their  determination  to  give 
John  Pyro  the  go-by  hereafter. 

Dr.  Piffard's  and  Von  Sothen's  were  the 
formulas  recommended,  also  Seed's  prepara- 
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President  Lincoln  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  outing  of  June  16th,  graphically 
describing  the  incidents  of  a  very  enjoyable 
trip  by  canal-boat  to  Shadeville  and  return  by 
the  club  members  and  their  friends. 

A  special  meeting  for  the  election  of  new 
members  was  called  for  July  2d,  at  9.45. 

Meeting  adjourned  on  motion. 

F.  H.  Howe, 

Secretary. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 
Regular  Meeting  Tuesday,  May  8,  1888. 
President  Canfield  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  President—!  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Mr.  Learning,  who  has  a  paper  to 
read.     See  page  332. 

The  President-!  am  sure  you  have  all 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Learning.  I  am  sorry  for  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  that  you  cannot  see  the  effect  of  the 
olive  tint  which  he  speaks  about,  because,  it 
seems  to  me,  they  are  beautiful  and  quite  un- 
usual. In  fact,  it  was  noticing  that  tone 
in  some  of  Mr.  Learning's  prints  which  in- 
duced me  to  ask  him  to  read  his  paper  to- 
night, and  I  presume  it  may  be  shown  in  the 
daytime,  if  any  of  the  members  are  here,  and 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
that  little  wrinkle  in  the  way  of  printing. 

Mr.  Beach— I   move   a   vote  of  thanks   to 
Mr.   Learning   for   the  very  interesting  paper 
which  he  has  read. 
Motion  carried. 

The  President— Mr.  Beach  will  show  a  new 
form  of  detective  camera,  and  he  has  an  appa- 
ratus for  cutting  lantern  slide  mats,  and  a 
print  on  celluloid  with  a  long  name  (laugh- 
ter). 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  then  exhibited  an  im- 
proved detective  camera,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
J.  II.  Ford,  of  this  city.  It  is  compact,  light, 
easily  and  quickly  operated;  simple,  durable 
and  inexpensive.  It  makes  pictures  about 
two  and  one-half  inches  square,  and  some- 
what larger  in  size  than  the  concealed  or  vest 
camera. 

The  negatives  are  well  adapted  for  making 
lantern  slides  by  contact.  The  lens  is  double 
and  about  as  large  in  diameter  as  a  good-sized 
button.  It  is  secured  to  a  hemispherical 
wckle-plated  metal  front,  which  is  screwed  to 
a  light,  square  wood  frame,  adapted  to  receive 


a  delicate  single  plate  holder,  having  a  slide 
and  everything  complete. 

The  lens  works  at  a  set  focus,  and  cuts 
near  and  distant  objects  perfectly  sharp.  No 
ground  glass  is  required. 

Operating  within  the  hemispherical  front  of 
the  camera  is  a  hemispherical  shutter  having 
an  aperture  equal  in  size  to  the  diameter  of 
the  lens.  The  shutter  works  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  is  propelled  by  a  small  coiled  wire 
spring  on  its  axis  outside. 

This  construction  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  light  leaking  by  the  shutter.  It  is  set 
by  moving  a  small  crank  attached  to  the  axis. 
The  release  mechanism  is  very  simple,  consist- 
ing of  two  rods  so  arranged  that  when  one  is 
pushed  downward  with  the  finger  it  carries 
the  other  rod  with  it,  allowing  the  full  sweep 
of  the  shutter  for  an  instantaneous  exposure. 

For  a  time  exposure,  one  rod  is  pushed 
downward,  releasing  the  shutter,  which  re- 
volves a  quarter  of  a  revolution  until  stopped 
by  the  second  rod,  the  exposure  is  then  made, 
and  when  the  rod  is  depressed  the  shutter 
completes  the  latter  half  of  its  revolution,  clos- 
ing the  lens. 

A  flat  tension  spring,  regulated  by  a  screw, 
presses  upon  the  shaft  of  the  shutter,  which 
easily  regulates  the  speed. 

Ordinarily,  the  camera  can  be  carried  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  allowing  the  lens  tube  to 
project  through  between  the  fingers;  it  is  then 
concealed,  but  the  one  shown  was  inclosed  in 
a  neat  black  walnut  box  with  an  ornamental 
handle,  and  could  carry  two  or  three  extra 
plate  holders.  Excellent  specimen  negatives 
and  prints  were  passed  around,  showing 
clearly  the  value  of  the  apparatus.  By  using 
square  plates,  the  inventor  claimed  the  ex* 
pense  of  working  the  apparatus  was  reduced. 
Round  pictures  could  be  made  on  the  square 
plates  if  desired. 

Mr.  Beach  also  exhibited  a  new  style  of 
photograph  called  the  "  Cellulograph"  which 
he  said  was  patented.  The  sample  shown 
has  been  given  to  him  by  the  owner  of  the 
process,  Mr.  C.  Theodore  Cain,  of  Owensboro, 
Ky.  The  principle  of  the  process  was  the 
transfer  of  a  collodion  film  to  a  sheet  of  cellu- 
loid. The  directions  Mr.  Cain  gave  were  as 
follows  :  Take  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  perfectly 
smooth  and  slightly  larger  than  the  intended 
picture,  and  put  around  one  side  or  face  of  it 
a  safety  edge  about  one  quarter  to  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  of  a  solution  made  of  water, 
four  ounces,  in  which  the  white  of  one  egg 
is  placed. 

When  the  edging  is  hard  and  dry  flow  the 
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plate  over  with  collodio-chloride  emulsion 
which  can  be  purchased  ready  prepared 
from  any  manufacturer  of  photographic  sup- 
plies. As  soon  as  dry  place  the  plate  film  side 
downwards  in  a  horizontal  position  in  a 
fuming  box  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above 
the  saucer  containing  ammonia  and  let  it 
remain  there  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

The  prepared  plate  is  next  put  in  a  printing 
frame  behind  a  negative,  in  the  sun  or  shade, 
and  printed  the  same  as  silver  paper,  care 
being  taken  to  print  a  little  da'rker  than  is  de- 
sired. The  operation  can  be  observed  by 
looking  through  the  back  of  the  sensitive  plate, 
when  the  back  of  the  frame  is  opened. 

After  printing  wash  the  plate  for  three  or 
four  minutes  under  the  tap  and  then  tone  with 
the  following  bath. 

Tonino  Bath. 

Gold  solution  (strength  I  grain  to  the 

ounce  of  water) l  gram- 

Neutralize  acidity  with  carbonate 
of  soda  until  red  litmus  paper  turns 
blue,  then  add  water 8  to  10  ounces. 


The  picture  on  the  glass  in  this  solution  will 
tone  very  gradually  first  from  a  red  color  to 
brown  and  then  to  purple.  When  the  right 
tone  is  obtained  remove  the  plate  and  wash  in 
or  under  running  water  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
then  fix  in  a  very  weak  hypo  bath,  one  ounce 
of  hypo  to  fifty  ounces  of  water;  next  wash 
under  the  tap  for  a  few  minutes,  or  in  three  or 
four  changes  of  water  for  about  an  hour. 

The  plate  may  then  be  set  up  to  dry  spon- 
taneously or  by  heat.  This  in  reality  a  trans- 
parency on  glass. 

To  transfer  the  film  from  the  glass  plate  to 
the  celluloid  plate  is  the  next  process. 

The  celluloid  plate  is  flowed  over  with  a 
solution  of  plain  collodion  (five  grains  of  cotton 
to  the  ounce),  this  is  allowed  to  set  and  soak 
somewhat  into  the  surface  of  the  celluloid, 
then  the  coated  surface  is  again  covered  with  a 
camphor  solution  made  as  follows: 

Alcohol i  ounce. 

Camphor 5  grains. 

and  a  little  excess  is  left  on  the  surface,  so  that 
when  the  glass  plate  is  pressed  upon  the  cel- 
luloid surface,  the  camphor  solution  will  em- 
bed its  film. 

To  aid  in  the  transfer  Mr.  Cain  has  a  spe- 
cial frame  made;  the  celluloid  plate  after  be- 
ing coated  is  put  in  it,  then  the  glass  plate, 
picture  side  down,  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
celluloid  while  the  surface  is  moist  and  is 
clamped  in  contact  therewith  under  pressure 


by  suitable  devices.  To  avoid  air  bubbles 
when  placing  the  glass  in  contact  with  the 
celluloid,  first  let  one  end  of  the  glass  plate 
strike  the  celluloid,  then  with  a  slow  but  grad- 
ual continuous  motion,  lower  it  until  it  is  in 
perfect  contact  all  over. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  cel- 
luloid sheet  and  plate  may  be  removed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  frame,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  glass,  by  loosening  one  part  of 
the  plate,  albumen  edge,  will  easily  separate 
from  the  celluloid  leaving  on  the  latter  the 
positive  picture,  apparently  highly  burnished, 
and  resembling  very  closely  in  finish  an 
ivorytype.  If  left  longer  than  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  the  picture  will  separate  itself. 

The  celluloid  sheet  bearing  the  picture  on  be- 
ing damped  is  apt  to  curl  up  some,  but  by 
putting  it  under  pressure  until  it  is  thoroughly 
hardened  it  will  dry  flat.  Should  it  at  any 
time  show  a  tendency  to  curl  afterwards  it 
may  be  flattened  by  passing  over  the  back  a 
moderately  warm  flat  iron. 

If  it  is  desired  to  put  round  the  picture  any 
embossed  or  ornamental  border  it  may  he 
easily  done  by  dampening  the  celluloid  >heet 
slightly  and  placing  it  between  suitable  dies. 
A  slight  pressure  will  mold  it  to  any  desired 
form. 

The  celluloid  sheet  may  be  mounted  on  still 
heavier  sheets  or  on  cardboard  by  using  a 
solution  somewhat  stronger  in  camphor  than 
that  previously  mentioned  and  also  more  press- 
ure. 

The  specimen  Mr.  Beach  showed  presented 
a  very  pleasing  appearance.  When  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  process  becomes  known  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  large  number  of  amateurs  and 
professionals  who  will  be  glad  to  utilize  it. 
The  picture  can  be  readily  colored.  Samples 
of  celluloid  without  the  picture  and  a  glass 
transparency  ready  to  be  transferred  were 
shown. 

The  President— The  next  business  is  com- 
munications.    The  Secretary  has  handed  me 
no  communications  ;  but    I   have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia, 
promising  that  he  will  favor  the  society  with  a 
paper  or  an  exhibition  in  regard  to   his  spec- 
ialty of  color-sensitive  photography  next  fall. 
As    I    had    the   pleasure    of    visiting    the 
Boston    Exhibition    I    will    give    a  few  par- 
ticulars.     From  this   society    there    are   ex- 
hibits of  fifteen  members.      In    all    seventy- 
seven  frames  and  about  two  hundred  and  five 
prints,  which  I  think  is  a  very  good  showing. 
Besides  those  there  are  one  set  of  slides  and 
seven  transparencies.    The  diplomas  this  year 
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were  fewer  in  number  than  last  and  only  fif. 
teen  issued  in  all,  and  of  those  fifteen  two 
went  to  Professor  Rowland,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  one  for  the  best  landscape  and 
another  for  the  best  two  transparencies,  both 
of  them  representing  scenes  in  Norway,  and 
one  to  .Miss  Barnes,  of  Albany.  Both  are  cor- 
responding members  of  our  society. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  on 
them  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  society, 
the  Board  of  Directors  have,  on  behalf  of  the 
society,  joined  the  Lantern  Slide  Interchange 
on  the  basis  which  was  proposed  a  short  time 
ago  in  Philadelphia,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
a  delegate  representing  this  society  and  agreed 
to  the  rules  on  its  behalf. 

Under  the  conditions  of  our  membership  in 
that  Interchange  this  society  is  to  furnish  a 
quota  of  one  hundred  slides.     Those  will  be 
due  the  ist  of  next  October,  and  from  what 
little  experience  I  have  had  in  similar  lines  I 
know  it  is  not  too  early  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  matter  now.     I  hope  all  those  who  are 
interested  at  all  in  making  lantern  slides  will 
bear   this   in   mind.     I   believe   the   Lantern 
Slide  Committee  intends  to  bring   it  to  your 
notice  hereafter,  but  I  speak  of  it  in  this  way. 
If    there    are    any   of    the   members   who 
have  not  lockers  they  can  be  accommodated, 
or,  at  least,  they  can  find  out  when  they  can 
be    accommodated    by   communicating   with 
Mr.  Roumage,   the  Treasurer,  who  has  that 
matter  particularly  in  hand. 

Since  the  last  meeting  the  following  persons 
have  been  elected  members  of  the  society: 
Mr.  Thomas  T.  Conner,  Mr.  VV.  B.  Carman; 
and  Mr.  George  Fairman,  a  former  member 
of  this  society,  has  been  reinstated— that  is, 
without  the  formality  of  being  elected  over 
again. 

I  believe  there  is  a  report  of  the  Lantern 
Slide  Committee  in  regard  to  the  Interchange. 
We  will  listen  to  that  now. 

Report  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Commit- 
TEE.— Since  this  committee  was  appointed  it 
has  provided  for  one  lantern  exhibition  held  on 
the  25th  of  April,  and  has  supplied  lantern 
slides  ior  three  other  exhibitions,  at  other 
places. 

With  a  view  of  encouraging  lantern  slide 
making,  it  has  decided  to  have  a  certain  night 
set  apart  in  each  week  during  the  season  for 
the  testing  of  slides  in  the  society's  lantern 
and  which  will  be  in  charge  of  some  member 
of  tins  committee.  Every  Wednesday  even- 
ing will  be  adopted  for  this  purpose,  except 
when  the  same  occurs  on  holidays,  then  prob- 
ably  on  Mondays.     The  committee  cordially 


invites  any  member  to  bring  slides  for  trial  on 
these  evenings  and  hopes  that  the  additional 
facilities  furnished  will  induce  a  larger  num- 
ber to  take  up  this  interesting  branch  of  pho- 
tography. 

The  committee  desires  also  to  say  that  it  has 
completed  arrangements  for  the  loan  of  the 
society's  lantern  slides  to  members  desiring  to 
givQ  private  exhibitions  at  home.  Application- 
should  be  made  a  day  in  advance  to  any  mem- 
ber  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that  the 
society,  through  the  Board  of  Directors,  has 
ratified  the  rules  adopted  at  the  Philadelphia 
conference  in  February,  creating  the  "Amer- 
ican Lantern  Slide  Interchange,"  and  has  also- 
been  informed  by  Mr.  George  Bullock  that 
this  action  organizes  the  exchange,  ours  being 
the  fifth  society  to  ratify  it.  The  Boston, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  Associations 
are  said  to  have  withheld  their  assent,  though 
one  or  two  may  reconsider.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  exchange  will  be  that  no 
slides  will  be  permitted  to  be  circulated  except 
those  properly  mounted  and  previously  tested 
by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Under  the  rules  this  society  is  required  to 
have  ready  by  October  ist  next,  one  hundred 
suitable  slides,  which,  after  exhibition  before 
the  society,  will  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, who  will  test  them  and  return  to  the 
society  any  that  appear  in  its  judgment  to  be 
defective.  The  balance  will  then  be  sent  the 
rounds  of  different  associations,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  or  eight  months  will  return  again  to  the 
society. 

So  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned  it  begs 
to  submit  the  following  plans  :  Let  fifteen  or 
twenty  members  interested  in  slide  making 
submit  to  it  before  September  ist  next,  ten  or 
fifteen  slides  each  ;  the  committee  will  select 
therefrom  one  hundred  for  the  exchange  ; 
these  it  asks  shall  be  loaned  to  it  by  the  con- 
tributing members  for  nine  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  committee  will  return 
the  slides  to  the  contributing  members  with 
the  request  that  such  slides  as  have  been  se- 
lected for  shipment  abroad  to  the  London 
Camera  Club  be  donated  to  the  society,  or  in 
lieu  thereof,  duplicate  slides  equally  as  good 
furnished. 

By  this  method  no  member  is  compelled  to 
give  up  any  slide  he  may  furnish. 

In  thus  donating  slides  to  the  society 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  the  society  gets 
back  in  return  as  many  slides  of  foreign  scen- 
ery and  subjects,  which  become  eventually  its 
permanent  property. 
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The  committee  is  also  informed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  decided  to 
admit  foreign  slides  sent  to  the  society,  free  of 
duty,  which  will  save  considerable  annoyance. 
A  duty  of  forty  five  per  cent,  has  been  de- 
manded, and  amateur  slides,  valued  by  the 
Government,  at  ten  cents  each. 

The  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
pleased  to  aid  members  by  giving  information 
about  the  making  of  lantern  slides,  and  hopes 
that  its  plan  for  the  collection  of  a  quantity 
of  superior  slides  will  be  heartily  supported. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  Beach, 
Chairman. 

■  New  York,  May  8,  1888. 

The  President—Is  it  your  pleasure  that  this 
report  be  adopted  ? 

Mr.  STEBBINS— I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 
Motion  carried. 

The  President—  The  next  thing  in  the  order 
of  business  is  the  executive  session.     I  do  not 
know   whether  there   is    any   business   to  be 
brought  before  the  society  or  not.     Is  there 
any  new  business?      [After  pausing.]     There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  of  vigorous  growth. 
I  would   say  that   some   of  the  apparatus 
which  was  expected  to  be  shown   here   this 
evening  did  not  arrive,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate 
disappointment.     We  hope  next  time  to  have 
a  rather  more  extended  display,  so,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  will  not  prolong  the  meeting, 
and  hope  that  the  gentlemen  and  friends  pres- 
ent will   not  go  away  at  once,  but  take   the 
opportunity  to  have   a   social   talk  with  one 
another. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Special  Lantern  Exhibition. 


On  Friday  evening,  May  18th,  a  special 
lantern  slide  exhibition  was  given,  compris- 
ing eighty-seven  slides  contributed  by  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
Slide  Interchange,  and  about  thirty  others  in- 
cluding some  by  members  of  the  society  and 
a  few  which  were  sent  to  the  Boston  Exhibi- 
tion. The  exhibition  commenced  at  8.30  p.m. 
and  opened  with  the  Philadelphia  slides,  show- 
ing five  views  in  India  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Pancoast. 
Those  entitled  the  "Tomb  of  Nizam-nd  dim- 
Alayia,  at  Delhi,"  interior  of  the  "Pearl 
Mosque"  and  "  Elphanta  Caves,"  being 
much  admired. 

Five  views  by  Mr.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  next 
followed,  made  from  film  negatives;  the  most 
interesting  of  which  was  the  picture  entitled 
"Waivona  (Tunnel  Tree)  Mariposa  Grove  " 


in  California.  It  represented  a  wagon  load 
of  children  passing  through,  and  was  beauti- 
fully clear  and  crisp.  "  A  Group  of  Children, " 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Keen  was  very  well  done. 

A  slide  named  "  Church  and  Castle  "  made 
by  the  "Taupenot  Process,"  by  Ellerslie 
Wallace,  Jr.,  was  quite  peculiar  in  tone  and 
very  pleasant  to  look  at.  He  also  had  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  Albrecht  Durer's  house,  at 
Nuremburg. 

John  Bartlett's  original  studies  next  followed 
and  were  all  greatly  appreciated:  "Learning 
to  Read  "  and  "  Old  Cronies,"  the  latter  repre- 
senting two  old  women  talking  in  front  of  a 
fireplace,  were  especially  fine.  "  Mill  Creek  " 
and  "Darby  Creek,"  particularly  the  latter, 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Keen,  were  beautifully  done 
and  specially  artistic. 

Among  the  other  fine  views  contributed  by 
Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Jr.,  were  "  Hotel  Gold- 
enes  Dach'l"  and  "  Theresien  Strasse,"  at 
Innspruck,  Switzerland;  the  latter  had  for  a 
background  a  high  precipitous  mountain, 
white  with  snow  at  the  top,  against  a  dark 
sky.  His  "Schloss  Stock  Alper  and  Valley 
of  the  Rhone  "  from  Brieg,  Switzerland,  was 
superb,  the  round  stone  towers  of  the  church 
in  the  foreground  standing  out  against  the  dis- 
tance, backed  by  mountains. 

Four  slides  by  J.  H.  Burroughs,  two  of 
which  were  much  admired,  entitled  "  Watkin's 
(,len,  Glen  Cathedral,"  and  "Smooth  runs 
the  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep,"  dis- 
played his  artistic  knowledge  in  respect  to 
landscapes  to  good  effect. 

Some  views  of  Southern  life,  by  R.  T.  Haz- 
zard,  were  well  done.  One,  entitled  "The 
Solid  South,"  exciting  much  mirth,  as  if  rep- 
resented a  lot  of  little  darky  children  seated  in 
front  of  an  old  shanty.  His  view  of  "  Loading 
Cotton,  New  Orleans  Levee,"  was  very  good, 
also  his  Georgia  "Ox-teams." 

A  few  pictures  of  typical  "  Stallions "  by 
Dr.  H.  N.  Howe  were  excellent  studies. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Reed  had  a  very  good  camp 
scene  on  Moosehead  Lake;  and  "White  Rho- 
dodendrons at  the  Philadelphia  Zoological 
Gardens,"'  by  S.  Fisher  Codies  was  much  ad- 
mired. H 

"Old  Lutheran  Church,   Trappe,  Penna. 
made  on  a  film  negative,   by  H.  T.  Coates, 
showed  careful  work. 

"  The  Old  Fisherman  :"  an  old  man  having 
a  young  darky  in  a  wheelbarrow,  by  W.  D.  H. 
Wilson,  was  particularly  good.  He  had  others 
of  merit  also. 

Views  of  castles  in  Wales  and  France  and 
-Ann  Hathaway  Cottage  at  Shottery,"  by  F. 
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T.    Fassitt,    were   remarkably   clear  and    ar- 
tistic. 

William  H.  Rau's  work  was  quite  effective 
and  pleasing:  his  "Surf- bathing  at  Atlantic 
City"  was  full  of  spirit,  and  his  "Lion  in  the 
Philadelphia  Zoo,"  President  Canfield  re- 
garded as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  lighting  was  perfect,  while 
the  position,  detail  and  crispness  were  superb. 
His  views,  entitled  "Rainbow  Falls  in 
Winter"  and  "Frozen  Cascade,"  both  at 
Walkings  Glen,  were  remarkable  ice  pictures, 
and  were  loudly  applauded. 

His  "Panorama  of  Bucks  County,Pa.,"  was 
also  excellent  on  account  of  the  area  covered 
and  fine  distance. 

John  G.  Bullock's  pictures,  embracing  a 
pretty  view  entitled  "  Ripplemead  Ferry,  Vir- 
ginia," "An  Idle  Moment,"  "A  Wayside 
Chat,"  were  excellent  studies  in  their  way 
and  illustrated  how  the  commonest  subjects 
oftentimes  make  the  most  pleasing  pictures. 

In  W.  H.  Walmsley's  four  slides  were  two 
that  were  gems:  one  entitled  "A  Cypress 
Swamp  on  the  Chickahominy,  »  and  "Avon- 
dale;  Crum  Creek;"  the  latter  was  exquisite  in 
perfection  of  detail  and  artistic  effect,  besides 
being  soft  and  pleasing. 

John  Carbutt  contributed  several  views  of 
instantaneous  effects  such  as  "  Page  making 
his  high  jumps  "and  "  Tom  Wray  pole  vault 


of  the    United    States  Navy  "  Men  of    War 
Vessels  "     and   instantaneous   views     of    the 
military  parade  in  Philadelphia  last  year     His 
"Victuals  and  Drink"   picture  was  specially 
good,  as  also  was  one  called  "Loitering,"  and 
'<  A  New  England  Watering  Place;"  this  latter 
showed  most  excellent  judgment  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the   principal  subject  in  the  picture  a 
white  horse,  and  perfection  in  technical  quali- 
ties.    The    lantern  was  worked   by  Messrs. 
Singer  and  Simpson,  assisted  by  Mr.    Beach' 
while  the  subjects  were   announced  by  Presil 
dent  Canfield.     The  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia   exhibits  of  photographs  returned   from 
Boston   hung  on  the  walls,  and  were  greatly 
admired. 


ing."  They  were  excellent  specimens  in  their 
way.  His  plant  views,  made  on  ortho-chro- 
matic plates,  were  also  good. 

Robert  S.  Redfield's  beautiful  work  ap- 
peared near  the  close  of  the  exhibition;  his 
studies  "  Great  Expectations,  "  a  boy  fishing 
"  Blowing  Bubbles  "  and  a  "  Virginia  Forge*" 
were  very  much  liked,  while  his  "  Spiked 
Team"  and  on  "  Brandywine  Creek" 
showed  splendid  taste  and  artistic  feeling. 
The  set  of  slides  ended  with  a  few  more  India 
temple  views  by  C.  R.  Pancoast,  which  were 
fine  specimens. 

A  few  slides  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Society  followed  ;  those  best  liked  were  en- 
titled "  Evening  on  the  River,  "  by  Walter  A. 
Singer;  "  Ducks  Racing,  "  by  Mr.  Murray 
"  The  Batter,"  by  J.  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  repre- 
senting the  ball  in  the  air  just  after  it  had  left 
the  bat,  and  "Viennese  Lady  Fencers  "taken 
instantaneously,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Simpson. 

Then  the  exhibition  terminated  with  the 
slides  sent  to  the  Boston  Exhibition  by  George 
Marshall  Allen;  his  "  Midnight  Sun  view  in 
Alaska"  being  one  of  the  best,  and  a  set  of 
eighteen  slides  sent  to  the  same  exhibition  by 
Robert   S.  Redheld,  several  were  fine  views 


Regular  Meeting  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  society  on  June  12,  1888,  at  8.30  p.m. 

On   motion,  the   reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The   President- -The   next   thing  in   order 
will  be  the  scientific  business,  as  announced  on 
the  card.     I  find  the  first  thing  on  the  list  is  a 
paper  on  "  Intensification  and  Reduction  "  by 
John  Bartlett  of  Philadelphia  (see  p.  399)      I 
would  say  that  Mr.   Bartlett  sent  this   paper 
at  my  request  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
members  here,  who  desired    that  a  paper  on 
this  subject  be  presented.     I  know  that  his  re- 
searches in  this  direction   have  been  very  ex- 
tensive,  and    the  results   of  his   experiments 
quite  satisfactory.     In  inclosing   it  to  me,  he 
said  he  wished  it  were  better,  but  hopes  that 
it  may  be  of  service  by  stimulating  discussion 
in  the  society,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  very 
desirable   thing   if    some    discussion   can    be 
had.     Of  course  our  time   is  limited  and  we 
cannot  devote  much  of  it  to  the  discussion  of 
this  paper,  but  if  members  wish  to  make  any 
comments  upon  the  paper,  they  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  them. 

Mr.  NEWTON-I  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity  to   ask   a  question  or  two  in  regard 
to  that  matter.     There  is   one   thing   in    that 
paper  that  he  omits  to  talk  about,  and  that  is 
the  durability  of  the  negative  intensified  with 
mercury.     Now  my  experience  has  been  that 
using  the  method  of  putting  gelatine  plates 
into  the  chloride  of  mercury  and  using  an  al- 
kali  to  reduce   the  chloride  of  mercury,   the 
plates  will  not  keep  ;  I  have  never   had  one 
at  the  end  of  six   months.     He  omitted  say- 
ing anything  on  this  subject,  but  spoke  of  the 
durability  of  the  others,  and  it  made  me  feel  a 
little   apprehensive  that  this  was  his  experi- 
ence, too.     Now  I  noticed  a  mercury  intensi- 
fier  several  years  ago  that  I  know  gives  per- 
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manent  results.  I  have  one  negative  intensi- 
fied with  the  iodide  of  mercury,  with  the 
iodide  in  excess,  that  has  had  700  prints  made 
on  it  and  which  is  just  as  good  as  ever. 

A  Member— I  have  intensified  generally 
with  an  iodide  intensifies  Prints  made  re- 
cently from  a  negative  intensified  with  mercu- 
ry and  iodide  seventeen  months  previously, 
were  as  good  as  those  made  at  the  time.  But 
there  is  another  thing  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  Mr.  Bartlett  say?,  that  is,  reducing  by 
means  of  per-chloride  of  iron  and  to  place 
afterwards  in  the  hypo  or  any  other  fixing 
agent  ;  that  is  the  most  undesirable  way  to 
reduce'  a  negative  that  I  know  of;  you  are 
never  sure  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.    Newton— In   intensifying   a   gelatine 
plate' by  a  process  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  put  it  into  a  hypo  solution  afterwards,  it 
should  not  be  intensified  until  after  it  becomes 
dry.     I  think  any  of  the  intensifying  processes 
works    much    better    after   a    plate  has  once 
become  dry;  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  it 
in  hypo,  there    is   no    trouble  in  getting  the 
hypo  off  from  the  surface.     A  very  few  min- 
utes' washing  will  remove  the  hypo  ;  it  does 
not  go  into  the  film  at  all  ;    I   have  proved 
that  time  and  time  again.     After  a  few  min- 
utes' washing  under  a  tap  you  could  not  find 
a  trace  of  hypo  about  it  ;  but  of  course  when 
it  is  soft  and  the  hypo  gets  into  it,  you  have 
got  to  either  wash  it  or  take  it  out  with  lead. 
I  take  it  out  with  lead. 

Dr   Piffard-I  have  read  his  previous  pa- 
per on  intensification  with    per-chloride  and 
gallic  acid  and  silver,   and   made  as    careful 
trials  with  it   as  I  could,  but  could  not  make 
the  thing   work.     I  was,  therefore,  in  hopes 
that  Mr.  Bartlett  would  be  here  in  person  and 
demonstrate  the  thing.     Now,  I  am  a  reason- 
ably careful    person,    but    I  know   very  well 
that  one  man  may  make  the  attempt  and  suc- 
ceed in  being  successful,  while  another  person 
just  as  smart  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything. 
I  find  that  that  has  been  the  experience  of  one 
or  two  other  persons  who  have  tried  to  work 
the  process. 

Mr.  Newton— My  experience  with  gallic 
acid  and  silver  has  been  the  same  as  the  Doc- 
tor's. 

The  President— I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Bart- 
lett could  not  be  here  to  make  this  matter 
clear  to  you,  but  in  inclosing  this  paper  to  me, 
he  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  at- 
tend in  person.  In  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  we  have  brought  out  several  inter- 
esting points.  I  think  we  have  clearly  brought 
out  the  facts  as  to  eliminating  the  hypo,  and 


the  points  made  by  Mr.  Newton  are  very  good  ; 
that  is,  that  the  plates  had  better  be  dried  be- 
fore submitting  to  any  further  manipulation. 
Then  the  intensifier  that  Mr.  Newton  has  al- 
ready spoken  of  with  mercury  and  iodide  ; 
certainly  I  should  think  that  that  method  is 
rather  easier  than  any  other— that  I  have 
tried  at  all  events.  He  has  also  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  Monkhoven  intensifier,  so- 
called  from  its  author,  is  a  very  good  one. 
Therefore  I  think  our  discussion  of  this  paper 
has  not  been  without  fruit. 

Next  on  our  list  is  the  aristo  paper.     This  is 
a    prepared  sensitive  paper,    which   was  in- 
tended to  be  demonstrated  at  this  meeting,  but 
the  gentleman  who  presents  it  tells  me  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  get  any  prints  developed 
that  are  quite  satisfactory.     He  has,  however, 
brought  some  sample  prints   which    will     be 
passed  around,  and  at  his  request  Mr.    Ehr- 
mann will    say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
general  principles  involved  in  the  process. 
"  Mr.  Ehrmann— There  is  a    sort  of  paper 
called  the  "  aristotype  "  paper  ;  but  whether 
this  is  identical    with   the   aristo    paper  I  am 
not  prepared   to  say.     The   paper  generally 
used  in  Europe  is  gelatine   paper.     This  is  a 
chloride  of  silver  printing  paper  invented  first 
by  Obernetter,  made  with  chloride  of  silver  in 
the  gelatine  and  spread  upon  the  paper,  and 
generally  that    paper    prints  beautifully.     It 
prints  quicker  by  33  Per  cent-  than  sPecially 
prepared  silver  paper  prints   and  gives  justice 
to  a  negative  as  much  as  any  other   process 
and  perhaps   more   so,  but  there   is  a   great 
difficulty  in  toning,  and  as  you  gentlemen  all 
know  chloride  of  silver  gelatine  is  not  stable  ; 
therefore,  the  paper  turns  yellow  more  rapidly 
than  others.  Many  professional  photographers 
do  not  succeed  with  it.      The  reason  is  simply 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  tone  it.     Three 
or  four  expert  photographers  have  gained  great 
celebrity  by  their  beautiful  prints  on    aristo- 
type  paper.     Several   professional   photogra- 
phers have  attempted  to  make  the  paper  and 
failed  in  some  instances   and  in   others  they 
were  successful,  but  they  dropped  it  again  be- 
cause  it  was  too  expensive.     Now,  gentlemen, 
it  is  no  such  thing  ;  it  is  not  too  expensive.  If 
you  only  know  how  to  make  it  and  make  it 
economically.     I  have  learned  that  they  are 
making  aristotype  paper  here  in  the  State 
New  York  and  making  it  successfully.  Anst< 
type  paper  is  easily  to  be  made,  as  I  told  yoi 
before.     It  is   nothing  else  than  a  chloride  - 
silver  paper.     You  can  readily  get  a  formul 
for  making  it,  but  you  can  buy  it  ready  mac' 
almost  as  cheap.  Chloride  of  silver  mixed  w 
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gelatine  is  spread  upon   paper  by  machinery. 
How  they  do  it  I  do  not  know,  but  they  claim 
to  do  it.     That   paper   they  sell  now   in    the 
ordinary  shops.     They  claim  it  prints  a  great 
•deal  quicker  than  silver  paper  ;  but  even  if  it 
does  not  print  any  quicker,  it  gives  justice  to 
your  negative.     The  paper  we  have  before  us 
is  called  aristo  paper  "aristos  "—"the  best." 
Now  we  come   to   toning.     Toning   proceeds 
much   easier  than  with  blue  prints.     By  re- 
flected  light   it   looks   red    and    you  will   be 
easily  deceived    by.that.     You  must  not  tone 
too  much,  you  destroy   the  good   appearance 
of  the  print.     It  looks  bluish  gray.     It  will  fix 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  put  your  print    in,  turn  it 
around   a  few  times   and  it  is   fixed   just  as 
quickly  as  any  other  way.   Then  put  it  under 
the  tap.     Five  minutes'  washing  is  quite  suf- 
ficient. If  you  want  to  print  them  and  burnish 
them  you  must  burnish    while   still  moist.     If 
you  allow  the  paper  to  get  very  dry  the  heat 
of  the  burnisher  will  crack  and  spoil  it. 

-Mr.  Beach — Can  the  combined  toning  and 
fixing  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Ehrmann— Yes  ;  it  ought  to  be  done, 
if  we  follow  the  formula,  expeditiously  and 
beautifully,  and  should  save  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Now,  according  to  our  experience,  a 
small  amount  of  hypo  turns  the  prints  yellow, 
and  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  white  prints 
that  way,  but  I  have  full  confidence  in  this 
method,  and  I  think  that  with  a  little  ex- 
perience we  will  get  over  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Newton— There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Dryer— The  paper  that  is    commonly 
used  in  Germany  is  a  gelatine  paper  with  chlo- 
ride of  silver.     This  is  a  collodion  paper.    You 
cannot    burnish    the   gelatine   paper.     It    will 
print  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Ehrmann  says 
in  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  silver 
paper.     It  will  print  in  a  dark  day.     We  have 
nude  prints  in   about  two  hours   on   a  dark 
day.    It  prints  from  a  thinner  negative.  Weaker 
negative.-,  are  desirable.     In  toning  and  fixing 
and  mounting  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 
The  prints  do  not  have  to  be  handled  in  the 
washing  bath.     The  paper  is  more  tender  and 
that  is   one    thing    against   it,  and    it  is  more 
likely  to  tear  than  any  other  paper.     Of  course 
it  may  have  faults   that  another  kind  of  paper 
would   not   have,  but  these  can  all  be  avoided 
by  careful  handling.     You  can  take  the  photo- 
graph,  put  it  through  the  necessary  operations, 
and  in  two  hours,  if  necessary,  could  have  the 
printsall   finished,  and  the  cost  is  not  excess- 
ive.     Albumen    paper    is    probably   a    little 
cheaper.     I  have  some  samples  ot  the  paper 


which  I  will  leave  with  the  members  and  they 
can  work  out  these  different  points.  I  will 
advise  them  to  take  a  weak  negative;  it  will 
make  a  very  good  picture  on  this  paper. 

A  Member— There  is  one  thing  that  sur- 
prises me  and  that  is  the  direction  that  the 
prints  must  be  mounted  wet;  I  do  not  find  this 
desirable. 

Mr.  Ehrmann— I  do  not  think  so;  they  are 
only  to  be  mounted  dry,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  about  that  paper.  I  have  some 
paper  now  which  has  been  in  my  room  a  long 
time,  over  a  year,  and  it  is  in  a  very  decent 
condition.         ( To  be  continued.) 


Hearing  a  noise  at  night,  Judkins  descends 
with  a  lighted  candle,  and  discovers  a  bur- 
lar  escaping  with  a  full  sack.  "  Hallo  !  "  he 
cries,  "come  back  !  " 

"Eh,  what?"  returns  the  burglar;  "ah, 
yes,  the  silver  candlestick  !  Permit  me."  He 
takes  it  from  the  hand  of  the  astonished  Tud- 
kins,  puts  it  into  his  bag,  and  politely  says  : 
"Ten  thousand  thanks.  Have  I  forgotten 
anything  else  ?" 


What   (Dur  Axitnfo  mm 
fifc*  U  §\mv. 

i\;  B. —  We  ca?inot  undertake  to  an- 
swer ques!io?is  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.—Vf.  E.  G.  writes  :  How  shall  I  prepare 
white  Castile  soap  for  use  as  a  lubricator  on  a 
burnisher  ? 

.4.— Dissolve  the  soap  in  alcohol  or  use  the 
pure  Castile  soap  rubbed  on  the  burnishing 
tool  with  a  cloth. 

Q.—A.  W.  writes  :  Can  you  give  me  the 
formula  for  making  chloride  of  platinum  and 
also  for  toning  bath?  What  books  would  you 
recommend  for  practical  use  in  photographic 
work,  that  will  give  good  results? 

A.— Chloride  of  platinum  is  quite  difficult  to 
make.  Consult  Fowne's  "Chemistry  "  under 
the  head  of  platinic  chloride  for  details  of 
method.  As  to  platinum  toning  bath,  read 
the  letter  of  our  English  Correspondent, 
Talbot  Archer,  in  the  BULLETIN  for  Feb- 
ruary ii,  1888,  page  69.  Get  Wilson's  "Pho- 
tographies "  or  Wilson's  "Quarter  Century  of 
Photography  "  or  both,  for  latest  general  pho- 
tographic information. 

Q.  -A. L.L. writes:  While  in  New  York  some 
time  ago  I  noticed  in  a  show  case  some  instan- 
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taneous  photographs  of  surf.  They  were  o  a 
rich  green  color,  and  I  think  were  labeled 
«  Carbon  Prints."  Will  you  please  advise  me, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  where 

1  can  procure  the  paper  for  making  such  color 
prints,  or  how  the  paper  is  prepared  and  used  . 

2  Can  you  give  me  a  method  for  making 
prints  of  a  brick-red  color?  3-  There  is  a 
very  thin  paper  known  as  Japan  or  India 
paper,  on  which  etchings>re  printed.  Can  this 
paper  be  prepared  and  used  for  making  bro- 
mide and  blue  prints,  and  would  it  need  any 
special  preparation?  Trusting  my  questions 
will  not  trespass  on  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able publication  the  Bulletin. 

A  -If  the  prints  you  speak  of  were  made 
upon  carbon  tissue,  the  coloring  matter  was 
probably  some  pigment  used  in  coating  the 
tissue  Consult  Max  Bolte's  articles  on  "Car- 
bon Printing,"  in  last  year's  volume  01  the 
Bulletin  He  tells  all  about  these  processes. 
Brick-red  prints  can  be  made  with  urainum 
salts.  See  Bulletin,  page  322,  June  II,  1087. 
We  think  the  paper  that  you  mention  would 
be  too  thin  unless  specially  prepared;  per- 
haps sizing  in  galatine  (10  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water)  would  answer  the  purpose. 


WxtW  CaujM  ivttft  tUe  Srop 
gfartter. 

A  movement  to  establish  a  photographers' 
union  is  receiving  attention  from  professional 
photographers  in  this  city,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  an  accomplished  fact  Within  a 
few  weeks.  Louis  Eichwald,  who  originated 
the  idea,  proposes  that  the  best  photographers 


combine  for  the  protection  of  the  business  and 
the  arrangement  of  a  uniform  scale  of  prices 
and   wages.     Incidentally    a    photographers' 
bureau  is  to  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  union,  which  will  bring  those  interested  in 
closer  communication.     More  than  fifty  well- 
known  photographers  have  already  signified 
their    intention   to   push    the    idea,    and    are 
actively  interesting  themselves.     Others  who 
desire  to  join  in  the  movement  can  address 
Louis  Eichwald,  No.  18  Clinton  place,  or  call 
there  and  personally  place  their  names  on  the 
list. —A7".   Y.   World. 

On  June  21st  the  Southern  Teir  Photo- 
graphic Association,  of  Steuben  County  and 
vicinity,  completed  its  organization  and  asso- 
ciated for  the  protective  and  educational 
benefit  of  professional  photographers  and  their 
employees.  They  extend  through  our  columns 
a  cordial  invitation  to  the  photographers  of 
their  vicinity  to  join  with  them,  which  they 
can  do  by  communicating  with 

A.  B.  Stebbins, 

Secretary. 
Canisteo,  X.  V. 

Zimmerman  Bros.,  the  well-known  pho- 
tographic merchants  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
send  us  a  circular  of  railroad  information  and 
a  diagram  showing  their  location  in  the  city. 
We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
these  gentlemen  in  Minneapolis. 


Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  the 
address  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Barber,  photog- 
rapher, late  of  Providence,  R.  LP 
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JULY  28,  1888.  Vol.  XIX. -No.  14. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 
When  we  started  from  New  York  to  attend  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  we  heard  a  great  many  opinions  that  it 
would  be  a  failure.  This  did  not  agree  with  our  own  belief,  for  although  we 
could  hardly  expect  a  meeting  with  the  attendance  and  interest  that  was  shown 
at  both  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  yet  we  felt  assured  that  a  reasonably  good  attend- 
ance was  to  be  expected.  If  the  association  is  what  its  name  indicates,  then  it 
should  be  capable  of  holding  its  conventions  in  any  city  of  the  United  States  that 
can  supply  it  with  the  necessary  accommodations. 

On  arriving  at  Minneapolis  and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
vention, it  did  look  dubious  as  to  the  success  of  the  meeting;  but  as  the  day  wore 
on  and  new  delegations  from  various  points  arrived,  the  outlook  became  more 
cheerful  and  at  the  afternoon  session  a  fairly  good  meeting  was  at  work  upon  the 
regular  business  of  the  convention.  From  this  time  the  attendance  increased, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  convention  there  were  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
members  in  session.  So  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  position  of  the  city, 
the  attendance  may  be  considered  good  and  all  that  could  be  expected.  Every- 
thing was  done  by  the  photographers  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success  and  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  their  fellow  members. 
On  every  hand  was  to  be  noted  evidences  of  their  forethought  and  care  that  the 
visiting  photographers  should  have  an  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant, 
convention. 

The  City  of  Minneapolis  is  delightfully  located,  and  the  atmosphere  and  cli- 
mate all  that  could  be  desired.  To  those  of  us  that  went  from  the  East,  it  was  a 
great  treat  to  breathe  the  dry  and  cool  fresh  air  of  this  thriving  city  of  the  North- 
west. The  country  around  is  dotted  with  a  number  of  pretty  lakes,  and  these 
are  the  pleasure  resorts  of  the  citizens  of  both  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul.  The 
excursion  to  Lake  Minnetonka,  under  the  auspices  of  the  photographers  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  was  a  most  delightful  entertainment.  A  short  railroad 
ride  brought  us  to  the  shores  of  the  pretty  lake  where  we  took  the  steamer  Belle 
of  Minnetonka  for  a  trip  up  the  lake,  the  cars  being  in  waiting  to  carry  us  back 
to  the  city,  arriving  at  dusk.      Lake  Minnetonka  is  somewhat   like  Lake  George 

(Copyhight,  1888,  dt  E.  &  U.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.) 
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in  this  State,  only  the  surrounding  country  is  not  quite  so  high.  The  wooded 
slopes  with  the  residences  of  many  of  the  more  wealthy  people  of  the  twin  cities 
of  the  Northwest  formed  interesting  objects  for  many  cameras,  and  little  bits  of 
the  shore  here  and  there  were  a  delight  to  the  eye  that  loves  the  picturesque. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  was  to  the  celebrated  "Falls  of  Minnehaha"  that 
have  been  so  often  heard  of  in  song  and  story.  Owing  to  the  late  heavy  rains, 
these  falls  were  in  a  good  condition  to  exhibit  their  beauty,  the  large  volume  of 
water  rushing  over  them  adding  much  to  the  charm  of  the  scene.  Although 
only  about  sixty  feet  high  and  the  same  wide,  the  rush  of  the  water  down  the 
ravine,  the  rapids  below  and  the  rich  verdure  that  surrounds  them,  all  go  to 
make  up  a  picture  of  great  beauty.  The  "Falls  of  St.  Anthony  "  are  unfortunately 
marred  by  the  applications  of  the  water  power  to  the  milling  and  other  interests 
of  Minneapolis.  Nevertheless,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  look  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  meeting  room  and  see  the  spray  dance  in  the  sunlight,  the  prismatic  play 
of  colors  in  the  rushing  foam  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  while  the 
murmur  of  the  waters  as  they  fell  from  rock  to  rock  was  a  refreshing  sound,  and 
added  to  the  restful  influence  of  the  scene. 

Such  were  some  of  the  enjoyments  we  had  at  the  Minneapolis  Convention. 
The  more  utilitarian  phases  of  the  meeting  need  but  a  few  words  here.  The 
exhibit  of  apparatus  and  photographic  appliances  was  not  large,  but  quite  inter- 
esting. Although  there  were  a  few  new  developments  in  this  line,  the  general 
tendency  among  manufacturers  was  to  an  improvement  in  the  later  inventions. 

The  exhibit  of  pictures  was  quite  good  in  numbers,  and  the  quality  was  fully 
up   to  those  of  former   exhibitions.      Bromide  prints  are  constantly  improving 
both  for  plain  enlargements  and  also  as  a  basis  for  artistic  work.      In  this  partic- 
ular we  must  congratulate  our  publishers  upon  their  excellent  exhibit.     It  showed 
the  marks  of  progress  and  the  growing  utility  of  this  paper.      Work  by  those  not 
connected  with  our  publishers  was  fully  equal  to  the  best,  and  was  an  evidence  that 
bromide  paper  can  be  as  easily  worked  by  those  who' have  no  special  knowledge 
of  the    subject,  as    it    can  be  by  experts.     The   progress  in  this  line  was  well 
marked  and  a  great  improvement  over  last  year.      As  an   evidence   of  this   the 
judges  of  the  convention   awarded   a   silver  medal   to  work  done  on  the  paper 
manufactured  by  our  publishers.      Furthermore,  the  pictures  that  obtained  this 
medal  were  taken  to  Minneapolis  for  exhibition  only,  but  when  we  looked  at 
other  pictures  entered  for  competition  in  this  class  (L)  of  the  association  we  ad- 
vised Mr.  Jordan  to  enter  his  for  the  medal,  for  we  were  satisfied  that  they  were 
fully  up  to  the  best  shown  by  others,  although  their  number  was  small.      This 
makes  the  winning  of  the  silver  medal  still  more  meritorious,  as  no   special  ef- 
fort was  made  to  secure  fine  pictures   to  compete  for  a  prize;  they  were  simply 
good  every  day  work  and  can  be  made  by  anyone  who  will  take  moderate  care 
with  this  brand  of  bromide  paper.   Of  other  pictures  we  shall  say  more  in  another 
place. 

As  to  the  meetings  of  the  convention  we  can  say  that  although  not  large  in 
the  number  of  members  present  or  the  papers  presented,  nevertheless  the  ses- 
sions were  very  interesting  and  the  members  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
work  by  an  attention  that  we  have  not  often  seen  displayed  before.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  audience  room  was  somewhat  removed  from  the 
exhibitions  of  apparatus  and  pictures,  a  point  that  we  have  on  several  occasions 
recommended  to  the  executive  officers. 
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There  is  still  one  other  way  of  getting  yet  better  meetings  and  affording  time 
for  discussion,  that  is  to  have  the  meetings  held  in  the  evening,  and  leave  the 
daytime  for  the  exhibitions  of  apparatus  and  pictures.  We  sincerely  hope  this  will 
be  tried  at  the  next  meeting. 

Altogether  the  convention  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  will  be  remembered 
as  a  delightful  reunion  with  our  brothers  of  the  Northwest,  a  profitable  meeting 
for  all  present,  and  another  signpost  placed  along  the  road  of  photographic 
progress. 

Now  let  all  who  believe  in  the  onward  march  of  our  art  remember  that  in 
Boston  next  year  we  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  art. 
For  it  will  then  be  fifty  years  since  Daguerre  gave  to  the  world  the  first  principles 
of  his  discovery,  which  to-day  is  the  radiating  point  for  numerous  industries  the 
delight  of  thousands  of  the  lovers  of  art,  and  adds  to  the  material  welfare  of 
every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Let  us  have  a  grand  meeting 
in  Boston  in  i88o. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
The  next  convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  will   be 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  when  the  following    officers  will  be  in  charge.-  President 
H.  McMichael,  of  Buffalo,  N.    Y.  ;  First    Vice-President,  Geo.  H.    Hastings    of 
Boston,  Mass.;  Second  Vice-President,].  M.  Appleton,  of  Dayton,  O.;  Secretary, 
O.  P.  Scott,  of  Chicago,  111.  ;   Treasurer,  G.  M.  Carlisle,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood,  of  New  York,  who  was  present  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Convention,  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  method  of  making 
flash  light  pictures  of  large  audiences.  He  also  exhibited  the  lamp  that  he  uses 
for  making  flash  light  portraits  in  the  studio  and  explained  its  uses.  We  hope 
to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  in  a  future  issue. 


The  Blair  Prize  Cup  was  again  won  by  Mr.  James  Landy  of  Cincinnati,  and 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  donor,  he  now  becomes  owner  of  it,  haviii* 
by  his  skill  and  artistic  taste  proved  himself  twice  the  peer  of  all  hte  competitors! 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  picture  of  Hiawatha  made  by  Monfort  &  Hill,  of 
Burlington,  la.,  was  considered  so  good  that  the  judges  decided  that  it  was 
worthy  of  "honorable  mention." 


'The  International  Annual  of  Photography  "  is  now  published,  and  we 
strongly  advise  our  readers  to  see  it  and  judge  for  themselves  of  its  value.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  volume  of  its  size  and  price  that  can  be  compared  with  it 
for  the  value  of  the  photographic  information  it  contains.  It  is  important  that 
copies  should  be  secured  early  as  it  is  not  probable  that  a  second  edition  will 
be  issued. 

The   following  list  gives  the  societies  and  directors  of  the  newly  organized 
American  Lantern  Slide   Interchange,  and  results  from  the  conference  held  in 
Philadelphia  last  February  :  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York 
F   C.  Beach;    Brooklyn  Camera  Club,  W.  F.  Miller;    Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,   William    H.    Rau ;    Philadelphia    Amateur  Photographic    Club 
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tive  committee  for  one  year. 

of  the  rules,  and  wish  the  new  organization  every  success. 

Messrs   A   Farsari  &  Co.,  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  have  been  making  some 

■:rtr  ^««?. ."«--» ~ - "— — 

by  Farsari  &  Co.  ^ 

The   next  meeting  of    the  American  Association   for  the  Advancement  of 

Bradford,  of  the  club.  

ENGLISH  NOTES. 

[By  our  Special  Correspondent.} 

Co™  efforts  are  heing  made  by  a  few  earnest  writers  J*£*?H 

revive  stereoscopic  photography      My  own  <V^^V^« 
rauch  trouble"  for  the  average  photographer  of  o-day     Y     th    r  7 

a  success  in  the  sense  that  it  may  *-■£*"£ k  a t  to  *a    J^ 
t0.day  as  there  were  twenty  years  ago   m  ho     pa  my  d  V  Sup. 

outfit  formed  part  of  the  eqmpment  of  at  leasts  «e  P  ^ 

pose    500   men   then  worked   mam  y ^  for  the^ stere .scop  .  y  ^ 

large  proportiou  of  the  active  workers  of  that    ay,  b*  no  ^  ^ 

ber  would  be  insignificant  compared  with  the   50,000  earner 

^"amera  Club  of  Bedford  street,  London,  con.mues  to  fiourish.     Fort- 
nightly, day  or  half-day  excursions  are  held  to  pretty  pi  ^esw in  .fcwm 
London,  and  a  "Friday  to  Monday'  tnp  to  Dov  ed£,  mD  rby  h  ^ 
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assiduously  storing  on  the  club  premises  ;  the  Club  Journal  (monthly,  to  members 
only)  is  also  becoming  a  really  valuable  periodical. 

It  is  a  capital  idea  when  a  party  visits  some  place  of  historic  interest, 
to  take  costumes  which  some  of  the  party  (who  may  have  previously  prac- 
ticed the  wearing  of  the  said  dresses)  can  assume,  and  then  pose  in  har- 
mony with  the  surroundings  for  the  benefit  of  the  assembled  cameranians. 
This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society  the  other  day 
on  their  trip  to  Wingfield  Manor,  an  old  house  in  Derbyshire.  Ruins,  abbeys, 
castles— all  need  figures  to  give  a  scale  to  the  picture,  if  for  no  other  purpose; 
but  how  out  of  place  the  modern  man  or  woman  looks  in  the  scene.  Therefore,' 
my  friend  of  the  lens,  borrow  a  wrinkle  from  the  painter ;  put  then  a  monk's 
gaberdine  and  cowl,  or  it  may  be  a  Puritan's  doublet  and  broad-brimmed  hat, 
in  thy  portmanteau  when  thou  goest  picture-making  to  such  spots.  Or  suppose 
it  be  ' '  landscaping  "  that  enthralls  thy  mind  ?  Canst  not  persuade  some  damozel 
of  the  party  to  don  a  kirtle  and  sun-bonnet  or  a  gypsy-hat,  and  pose  on  that 
bridge  or  handle  a  rake  among. the  hay?  So  shall  thy  pictures  gain  in  Robin- 
sonian  beauty  (with  fit  figures  as  the  forte  points)  and  thou  shalt  win  high  repute 
and  medals  galore  at  the  exhibitions  ! 

Those  who  wish  to  dry  their  silver  prints  quickly  should  try  the  following 
plan  ;  it  is  not  new— there  is  nothing  new  in  photography— but  it  is  useful  : 
Squegee  your  wet  prints  face  down  upon  ferrotype  plates.  Now  heat  these 
plates  carefully  over  a  gas-stove,  or  in  front  of  a  clear  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  will  peel  off  with  a  beautiful  polish  or  gloss. 

A  photograph  never  looks  so  well  as  when  it  is  mounted  behind  a  "  cut-out 
mount,"  having  a  thick  bevel  edge.  Another  advantage  in  this  plan  is  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  trim  the  prints,  as  the  mounts  hide  the  margins.  Neither  does 
the  print  lose  any  gloss  that  may  have  been  given  to  it— as  for  instance,  by  the 
method  stated  above,  of  drying  by  heat  on  ferrotype  plates— for  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  gum  the  margins.  A  second  piece  of  card  should  be  placed  behind  the 
mount  to  press  forward  and  support  the  photograph. 

Do  you  ever  attempt  instantaneous  work  ?  It  is  most  charming,  but 
"good  for  the  plate-makers,"  for  I  think  that  for  every  success  there  are  ten 
failures.  I  do  a  good  deal  in  this  line,  and  perhaps  my  experience  may  help  to 
reduce  the  number  of  your  spoilt  plates.  The  best  instantaneous  pictures  are 
those  which  have  been  carefully  drilled  for.  On  the  sea-shore  from  May  till 
August,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (i  i  to  i),  and  with  a  bright  sun  nearly  behind 
the  camera,  almost  any  effect  may  be  secured— diving,  leap-frog,  racing,  somer- 
saults, etc.  The  " performers,"  however,  must  not  be  by  any  chance  persons 
whom  the  photographer  may  rely  on  picking  up,  but  models  who  have  practised 
their  task  and  who  can  be  relied  to  do  exactly  as  they  are  desired. 

Under  such  conditions  I  use  T'(i  as  the  best  stop  on  a  rapid  rectilinear  Dall- 
meyer  lens,  and  develop  slowly  with  pyro  ammonia,  adding  the  alkali  drop  by 
drop.  For  town  work  don't  take  out  your  camera  unless  the  day  is  thoroughly 
fine;  the  sun  will  dodge  you  behind  clouds  till  you  get  tired  of  the  pastime.  The 
very  best  time  for  town  work  is  after  a  gale,  when  rain  and  wind  have  swept 
away  the  smoky  air  which  overhangs  every  great  city.  On  a  really  fine  morning 
after  heavy  rain  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  comparative  ease  with  which  you  can 
get  street  scenes  and  effects. 

I  find  that  the  best   rapid   plates   now  in  the  market  are  coated  with  but  a 
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small  proportion  of  gelatine,  although  they  are  rich  in  silver.  In  develop  ng 
hese  thinly  coated  rapid  plates  it  is  necessary  to  continue  until  the  whole  image 
* "t  the  details  but  "the  outlines  of  the  entire  picture-are ^istmcUy  v, s.ble  on 
the  back  of  the  plate.  The  slow  "landscape"  plates  on  the  other  hand  mu  t 
have  their  development  stopped  before  the  image  shows  at  the  back  at  all , 
otherwise  they  will  be  too  dense.  m„rin<«  that  a 

A  good  plan  has  been  adopted  lately  at  some  of  our  society  meetings  that  a 
given  piece  of  apparatus  should  be  examined  and  discussed  on  a  given  n.ght 
fav  the  subject  is  "  Tripods"  ;  each  member  brings  his  tripod,  sets  it  up  and 
e^a^s  Hs  lorking;  possible  improvements  are  discussed,  and  very -cte - 
the  "trade"  gets  a  wrinkle.     "Shutters"   form  the  subject  of  another  mgfat ■ 

StUdTheaMe,rroiogical  Society  has  again  issued  an  invitation  to  photographers 
to  assist  science  by  securing  photographs  of  flashes  ^^^^IsZ 
naratively  easy  task,  but  the  worker  must  be  prepared.  The  camera  must  be 
ma  ked  on  one  side  with  the  focus  for  distant  objects.  The  work  must  be  done 
"y tSt  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  the  lens  to  that  part  of  the  sky  where 
flLhes  are  occurring,  and  to  cap  it  immediately  when  a  discharge  has  taken 
p  ace  Deve  op  in  the  usual  manner.  From  photographs  obtained  in  this  way 
during  the  /season  no  fewer  than  six  or  seven  classes  of  flashes  have  already 
be  n  made  out  by  the  meteorologists  who  have  studied  the  negatives.  One  plat 
111  the  impress  of  a  flash  of  dark  lightning  !  This  sounds  promising,  and  the 
rthundeLrm  by  night  w„l  have  a  "  lightning  ca^her  ^attendance  who 
is  known  as 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

BY  DR.  H.  W.  VOGEL. 


New  Magnesium  Flash  Light-New  Orthochromalic  Collodion  Emulsion  of  High 
Sensitiveness.— New  Lantern  for  Dark  Rooms. 
The  invention  of  the  magnesium  flash  light,  whose  importance  has  manifested 
itselTto  profes  ionals  since  Gadicke  and  Miethe  furnished  the  proof,  that  instan- 

n  ous  pictures  can  be  taken  by  the  same,  although  the  flash  might  cans 
sitter  to  wink,  induces  inventors  to  further  new  improvements.  The  celebrated 
oculist  Profe  sor  Cohn,  in  Breslau,  has  made  an  interestmg  observation  He 
recoiled  that  heretofore  too  much  magnesium  had  been  used,  and  that  a 
r^nim  mo  the  same  is  sufficient  for  one  exposure.  Hereto  ore  ■  gram  was 
generally  used.  Cohn  takes  on.y  *th  gram  and  this  is  ^^J*! 
one  picture  It  depends  only  upon  the  complete  ign.tion  of  the  small  quantity 
iLrErm,  in  Breslau,  has  constructed  for  this  a  novel  apparatus,  calculated 

specially  for  portraits  and  groups.  .,.•„„  m™.,MP  clamD 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  easily  folding  tnpod   hav.ng  a  movabl    clamp 

to  rest  a  spirit  lamp  on,  or  to  carry  a  gas  burner.  The  spirit  lamp  has  at  the 
ower  par  o  the  wick  carrier  an  opening  into  which  a  semi-crcular  htt  e 
ube  can  be  inserted,  the  other  end  of  the  tube  extending  into  a  funnel    hap* 

tl  tube  is  filled  with  magnesium-about  one  grain-through  the  funnel,  and 

inserted  n^e Opening  of°the  burner,  while  the  funnel-shaped  end  is  connected 
wuh  a  rubber  tube,  having  at  its  extremity  a  bulb  for  pneumatic  pressure.     A 
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T-shaped  small  brass  tube  conducts  the  pressure   towards   several  flames  and  to 
ignite  all  simultaneously. 

The  apparatus  for  two  lamps  elegantly  packed  can  be  had  for  4;  marks  from 
Julius ;  Meyer,  in  Breslau.  The  lamp  for  the  light  side  is  1  metre  distant,  and 
that  of  the  shadow  side  i£  to  2  metres  from  the  sitter.  But  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  entire  absence  of  smoke. 

The  latest  novelty  besides  the  magnesium  is  the  orthochromatic  collodion 
emulsion.  It  is  known  that  Dr.  E.  Albert  in  Munich  in  his  reproduction  establish- 
ment does  not  take  copies  of  oil  paintings  with  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates  but 
with  a  color  sensitive  collodion  emulsion.  Some  details  have  been  made  known 
about  this  emulsion.  Dr.  Eder  has  published  a  formula  for  such  color  sensitive 
collodion,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  behind  the  dry  plates  in  sensitiveness,  but  is  con- 
siderably more  sensitive  than  the  collodion  bromide  emulsion  of  former  time. 
The  production  of  this  emulsion  is  based  upon  application  of  the  eoside  of  silver 
first  recommended  by  me,  which  is  an  optical  as  well  as  a  chemical  sensitizer. 

Eder's  emulsion  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

A.  15  grams  cryst.  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved  in  a  bottle  with  12  c.c.  water, 

90CC.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  are  added,  and  then  mixed  with  150  c.c! 
of  4  per  cent,  plain  collodion. 

B.  1 5  grams  of  pure  cryst.  bromide  of  cadmium  are  dissolved  by  moderate 

heat  in  75  c.c.  alcoholic  eosine  solution   (i:8co),  to  which  is  added 
150  c.c.  4  per  cent,  plain  collodion. 

The  bromide  collodion,  under  constant  shaking  (in  the  dark  room),  is  grad- 
ually added  to  the  silver  collodion,  until  only  about  5  to  10  c.c.  remain  from 
the  bromide  collodion. 

Now  the  test  is  made,  to  see  if  the  emulsion  still  contains  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver.     This  collodion  emulsion  will  act  onlv  favorably  with   a   small 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  cause  the  formation  of  eosine  silver      If 
the  bromme  salt  is  in  excess,  the  much  less  sensitizing  action  of  the  eosine  alone 
will  show  itself,  and  the  emulsion  has  very  little  sensitiveness.     The  test  for  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  made  by  putting  a  few  drops  of  the  emulsion  upon  a 
glass  plate  and  adding,  after  solidifying,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  yellow  chromate 
of  potassium.     An  intensely  cherry  red  spot  (chromate  of  silver)  is  proof  of  a 
still  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver;  bromide  collodion  is  then  added  and  the 
test  is  repeated  ;  if  the  spot  shows  now  a  faint  orange  red  color  the  emulsion  is 
correct.     (Emulsion  with  a  great  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  give  more  sensi- 
tive and  stronger,  but  impure  and  oftentimes  foggy  films;  with  too  little  excess 
0  silver  the  emulsion  loses  its  sensitiveness  and  the  orthochromatic  action  de- 
clines.    In  this  case  i  gram  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water 
to  which  are  added  loc.c.  of  alcohol,  and  this  solution  is  gradually  mixed  with 
the  emulsion,  until  a  good   result   is  obtained  ;  emulsions  with  much   colorin- 
matter  will  stand  more  nitrate  of  silver).     The  emulsion  can  be  applied  at  once° 
but  it  is  better  to  wait  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

The  glass  plate  to  be  coated  is  covered  at  the  edges  with  a  rubber  solution 
collodionized  in  the  ordinary  way,  immersed  into  a  dish  with  well  water  after 
solidifying,  and  left  in  the  same  until  the  water  runs  off  evenly  from  the  film      In 
this  way  the  nitrates  contained  in  the  unwashed  original  emulsion  are  removed 

It  is  best  to  expose  the  plates  in  a  still  moist  state;  after  drying  they  become 
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less  sensitive.  The  time  of  exposure  is  about  half  of  that  of  wet  collodion  with 
iron  developer.  Most  paintings  can  be  photographed  orthochromatically 
with  such  emulsion  without  yellow  glass;  bright  blue  may  be  subdued  by  an 
aurantia-yellow  glass. 

As  developer  we  may  use  oxalate  of  iron,  pyro-soda  or  ammonia.  The  fol- 
lowing formula,  which  has  been  applied  already  by  others,  is  good: 

A. 

Sulphite  of  soda 10  parts. 

Bromide  of  potassium 3      " 

Citric  acid 1    part. 

Pyrogallol 2^  parts. 

Water 100      ' ' 

B. 

Ammonia I  vol. 

Water 6  vols. 

Before  use  mix  100  c.c.    water,    10  c.c.  pyro   (A.),  and    10   c.c.  ammonia 

(1:6). 

The  picture  appears  quickly  and  is  fully  developed  in  30  to  50  seconds;  hypo- 
sulphite soda  serves  as  fixing  solution.  (If  the  plates  should  fog  with  this  devel- 
oper, 6  parts  B,  12  parts  A  and  100  parts  of  water  may  be  mixed.) 

Intensifying  is  very  seldom  necessary.  It  can  be  done  with  silver-pyro-citric 
acid.  Reducing  is  required  more  often;  the  well-known  mixture  of  hypo  solu- 
tion with  red  prussiate  of  potassium  is  best  for  this. 

The  emulsion  will  keep  from  8  to  14  days;  after  that  fog  will  frequently  form. 

We  have  here  therefore  no  durable  emulsion.  Dr.  Albert  now  says  that  he 
can  produce  a  durable  emulsion,  and  it  is  his  intention  to  place  the  same  on  the 
market.  Whether  he  will  succeed  remains  to  be  seen.  I  have  had  already 
several  communications  about  failures  with  the  formula,  and  I  would  remark 
that  good  results  can  be  obtained  only  with  certain  pyroxylines  (in  my  hands 
with  papyroxylines),  and  that  the  future  of  the  collodion  is  in  the  manufacture 
again  of  the  latter  article,  which  now  is  almost  out  of  market. 

For  landscape  photography  the  application  of  the  collodian  emulsion  will 
always  be  confined,  the  invisible  picture  weakening  considerably  in  the  collodian 
emulsion,  while  gelatine  plates  retain  their  light  impression  for  months. 

Albert  acknowledges  also  that  his  emulsion  shows  that  high  sensitiveness 
only  when  freshly  exposed,  but  not  when  dry. 

The  process  might  therefore  be  of  importance  for  reproduction  establishments 
but  not  for  landscape  photographers,  who  require  durability  of  the  invisible 
picture  upon  the  plate  and  that,  if  developed  after  months  it  will  give  just  as 
good  a  picture  as  after  immediate  development,  and  this  condition  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  gelatine  plate. 

The  red  light  illuminating  the  dark  room,  in  which  gelatine  plates  are  de- 
veloped, is,  as  is  well  known,  very  disagreeable  to  a  good  many.  Green  light  has 
therefore  been  recommended.  But  I  would  caution  against  green  light.  All  the 
green  lamps  which  I  have  tried  admit  so  much  actinic  light  that  it  acts  con- 
siderably upon  gelatine  plates,  if  exposed  longer  than  one  minute  to  the  green 
light. 

Gadicke,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  magnesium  flash  light,  has  constructed  a 
yellow,  dark  room  lamp  by  introducing  a  sodium  salt  into  a  Bunsen  burner.  The 
case  is  very  simple,  but  even  this  meets  with  difficulties — the  Bunsen  burner, 
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on  account  of  its  blue  color,  acting  considerably  upondr}  plates.     It  Bhows  even 

at  one  minute's  exposure  in  the  sensitometer  at  a  distance  of  35  cm.  the  figure  1  1. 

The  yellow  sodium  light  had  therefore  to  be  conducted  yet  through  a  yellow 

glass,  to  catch  the  blue  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  flame  of  the  gas.  This  nut. 
with  success  after  a  number  of  experiments.  G&dicke  has  therefore  constructed 
now  a  dark  room  lamp  which  gives  a  complete  monochromatic  yellow  light, 
which  is  exactly  as  non-actinic,  as  the  light  of  the  ruby-lamp,  but  at  the  same 
time  gives  nine  to  ten  times  as  much  light  and  is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  inconstancy  of  the  sodium  light.  Giidicke  had  to 
construct  a  special  burner  and  carrier  for  the  sodium  salt.  Thereby  he  succeeded 
in  producing  a  yellow  lamp  retaining  for  hours  its  illuminating  power. 

Berlin,  June,  1888. 
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PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.   H.    H.    CLARK. 

[Report  to  the  Minneapolis  Convention.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Photographers  Association  of 
America:  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  selected  by  your  Executive  Committee 
to  present  you  with  a  report  on  the  Progress  of  Photography  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  If  I  do  not  report  anything  very  astonishing,  you  must  charge  it  to  one 
of  two  things — perhaps  both,  viz  :  that  photography  has  progressed  so  gradual, 
and  the  task  so  difficult  to  formulate  a  report  of  its  progress  during  the  passage 
of  one  short  year,  or  else  your  committee  has  made  a  grievous  mistake  in  their 
appointment. 

I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  endeavoring  to  make  myself  heard  by  the  far- 
thest member  in  the  hall,  therefore  what  I  lack  in  enlightenment,  I  will  endeavor 
to  make  up  in  noise. 

Photography  may  now  be  divided  into  several  distinct  departments  : 

Portrait  Photography  being  confined  to  professional  artists  who  earn  their 
living  by  their  business. 

Landscape  Photography  followed  by  professional  photographers  and  ama- 
teurs. 

Scientific  Photography  practiced  for  the  most  part  by  salaried  men,  but  quite 
freely  indulged  in  by  amateurs. 

Micro  Photography  properly  included  under  the  above  heading ;  and 

Stellar  Photography,  which  is  directed  to  the  object  of  discovery  in  the  realms 
of  space,  heretofore  explored  only  by  the  telescope  and  mapped  by  drawings  made 
by  hand. 

Stellar  Photography 

has  made  considerable  progress ;  the  governments  of  the  world  have  taken  it 
under  their  patronage,  and  we  may  look  for  wonderful  developments  in  this 
direction,  or  at  least  our  great,  great  grandchildren  may.  There  will  be  placed 
in  observatories,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  ten  instruments  of  about  eleven 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  twelve  feet  focal  length,  for  the  purpose  of  photo- 
graphing and  mapping  the  heavens  ;  when  the  parts  ase  placed  together,  the 
whole  will  comprise  a  complete  photographic  map  of  the  starry  universe.  As 
these  instruments  will  be  controlled  and  operated  by  men  of  undoubted  zeal  and 
ability,  great  things  are  hoped  for. 

Orthochromatic  Photography 

has  made  some  advance,  yet  not  so  great  as  it  should  have  done,  or  that  it  will 
do  in  the  twelve  months  to  come;  photographers  have  been  slow  to  appreciate 
its  great  advantages.  Orthochromatic  gelatine  dry  plates  are  now  on  the 
market,  possessing  good  keeping  qualities  and  of  extreme  sensitiveness. 
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Dr  E  Albert  of  Munich,  publishes  a  formula  for  orthochromatic  collodion 
emulsion/which  is  said  to  produce  plates  as  sensitive  as  any  gelatine  plates  now 
on  the  market,  are  of  easy  preparation,  and  can  be  used  wet  or  dry.  Should  all 
this  prove  upon  trial  what  is  hoped  for  it,  photographers  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  making  their  own  plates,  as  in  the  old  wet  collodion  days. 

Plates  prepared  orthochromatically  are  invaluable  for  many  purposes,  and  de- 
sirable for  all. 

In  the  direction  of 

Phoio-Mechanical  Printing 
there  is  little  progress  to  record,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned;  the  proofs  of  to- 
day are  but  slightly  in  advance  of  a  year   ago,  but  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  for  this  class  of  work;  as  the  demand  increases  the  quality. 
will  also  increase,  and  uses  will  be  found  for  them  not  thought  of  at  present. 
I  can  report  no  progress  in 

Portrait  Photography. 
The  suicidal  policy  of  price-cutting,  adopted  by  the  leading  and   well-to-do 
galleries  to  kill  out  their  poorer  neighbors,  has  produced  evil  effects,  and  poorer 
work  is  the  result. 

Instantaneous  Photography 
at  nicrht  by  aid  of  artificial  light  has  many  devotees,  and  not  alone  among  ama- 
teurs0 Magnesium  in  some  form  or  other  has  been  the  main  source  from  which 
the  light  has  been  obtained,  and  many  and  varied  are  the  devices  put  upon  the 
market  for  flashing  the  powder.  Of  late  a  new  candidate  has  made  its  appear- 
ance which  bids  fair  to  out-rival  all  others.  I  refer  to  the  nitric  oxide  gas-flash 
of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  different  journals;  it  produces  no  smell 
or  smoke. 

Diffraction  Photography, 

the  name  given  bv  Dr.  John  Vansant  to  photography  without  a  lens  is  receiving 
considerable  attention,  and  is  destined  to  prove  of  great  value  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Photographic  Objectives. 

Two  recent  improvements  in  this  line  are  by  Messrs.  Voigtlandei '  *"d  M- 
mever  The  former  having  constructed  a  new  portrait  lens,  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  which  is  that  it  is  absolutely  rectilinear,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  rectihnear 
portent  lens  ever  placed  upon  the  market.  The  glasses  of  both  front  and  back 
Combinations  are'sealed,  'so  that  all  diffusion  and  loss  of  light  by  reflection  , 
successfully  overcome.  The  focus  is  longer  than  heretofore  which  enables  the 
operator  to  pose  his  sitter  farther  from  his  instrument  than  has  been  his  wont 
"hereby  securing  portraits  which  excel  in  correct  and  faithful  reproduction ,  of 
the  features,  brilliant  and  equalized  illumination,  true  perspec rye  and  per  feet 
definition,  together  with  that  round,  soft  stereoscopic  effect  which  delights  the 

^P^rapher^  do  much  at  viewing  have  observed  the  fact. that  while 
theif  single  lens  would  give  fine,  brilliant  negatives  of  forest,  rock  and  river  views, 
architectural  work  required  a  different  instrument. 

Thanks  to  the  advance  made  in  the  construction  of  photog «ph^  obj«nve 
one  lens  will  now  accomplish  all  the  above  to  the  entire  sanction  ^them* 
critical,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  having  invented  and  placed  upon  the  market  a  single 
lens,  which  is  absolutely  rectilinear,  producing  great  brilliancy  and  no     lapping 

""in  this  new  lens,  the  concavo  convex  and  one  meniscus  are  fitted  together 
white  the  second  meniscus  is  reversed  so  that  a  double  convex  space :  (if  such  a 
term  is  admissible)  is  left  between  them.     The  lens  sets  back  in  the  tube 
the  diaphragm  in  front;  the  angle  is  about  65  degrees. 
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Developers. 
Several  new  substances  are  being  put  forward  for  developing  the  latent  image 
on  the  exposed  plate;  foremost  of  which  appears  to  be  hydroquinone,  as  that 
chemical  possesses  good  keeping  qualities  and  is  energetic  to  the  last  drop.  We 
may  look  for  it  to  become  a  general  favorite;  another  thing  being  in  its  favor, 
that  it  can  be  prepared  and  used  as  a  one  solution  developer,  preparations  of 
the  kind  being  already  upon  the  market.  It  will  be  well  for  photographers  to 
give  hydroquinone  a  trial. 

Self- Developing  Dry  Plates 

are  now  manufactured,  upon-  the  backs  of  which  is  a  coating  of  some  kind  that 
holds  a  prepared  pyro  developer,  therefore  all  that  is  necessary  after  the  plate  has 
received  the  proper  exposure  is  to  immerse  it  in  a  dish  of  pure  water.  Of  the 
practicability  of  such  a  mode  of  working  I  am  a  little  skeptical. 

Photographers  having  learned  how  to  better  fix  their  negatives,  there  is  less 
complaint  of  deterioration,  and  more  durable  negatives  are  the  result. 

Plain  Paper. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  photographers  to  return  to  the  use  of  plain  paper 
for  contact  printing,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  so-called  inartistic  polish  of 
the  albumen  surface.  It  is  more  strongly  advocated  in  foreign  countries,  and 
more  largely  practiced.  Albumen  paper,  however,  will  continue  to  be  used,  at 
least,  for  another  twelve  months. 

The  Metric  System. 

Although  not  alone  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  photography,  yet  it  is  a  sub- 
ject agitating  the  minds  of  the  fraternity  the  world  over,  and  many  of  our  best 
formulae  are  published  in  that  system  ;  therefore  a  remark  or  two  upon  this  sub- 
ject may  not  be  out  of  order.  While  I  shall  not  advocate  either  the  metric  or 
our  own  system  of  weights  and  measures,  still  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  latter. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  meet  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  some  means  whereby  the  metric  system  shall  be  put  into  more  general 
practice  in  the  United  States.  Said  commission  will  meet  some  time  during  the 
present  year.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  this  Convention  to  give 
expression  upon  this  subject. 

Schools  for  Photography. 

Germany  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  schools,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, Colleges  of  Photography.  One  in  Berlin,  in  charge  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  and 
another  in  Vienna  in  charge  of  Dr.  Eder.  These  colleges  are  supported  by  the 
Government ;  the  price  of  tuition  being  very  small.  Large  and  handsome  build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  the  purpose,  containing  departments  for  every  branch 
of  the  photographic  art,  where  pupils  can  secure  a  thorough  practical,  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  of  its  branches,  or  those  only  he 
or  she  may  elect  to  study  and  practice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  own 
Government,  whereby  some  of  the  surplus  millions  now  in  the  treasury  might  be 
applied  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Photographic  Journals  remain  about  as  they  were  one  year  ago,  shed- 
ding abroad  their  light  among  the  'hive  of  workers,"  that  all  who  wish  may  im- 
prove themselves. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  things  of  importance  that  have  been  overlooked, 
but  as  I  have  already  occupied  more  of  your  time  than  I  intended,  I  will  thank 
you  for  your  kind  indulgence. 


All  communications  for   the  columns  of  the  Bulletin    should  reach    us  on 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,  to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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REDUCING  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES  BY  VARIOUS  AGENTS. 

BY    CHARLES    EHRMANN. 
[Presented  at  the  Minneapolis  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.] 

Over-developed  negatives  yield  hard  prints,  no  matter  how  long  sensitized 

papS  ma be  exposed  to  ligh/uuder  them;  bnt  -ch  n^t.v«  can  be  ^duced 

tV,  normal  density   either  locally  or  over  the  entire  surface.     To  do  this  propeiiy 

s  LTsy  and  as  d  fficnlt,  asany  of  the  important  photographic  opera  ions 

requirin7'skili;  circumspection,  and  a  close  observance  of  the  process  while  ,t 

15  g0Whgennwe  first  became  acquainted  with  gelatine   «^t£,j££££? 

of  the  negative.     The  method  might  answer,  however,  if  a  chemically  pure  CJ  an 

toftC!r*?S5SS1S«g  deposit  of  metallic  silver   into  iodide  of 
silver  by  means  of  an  iodine  solution,  and  subsequent  re-fixing  in  hyposulphite 

to  chloride  of  silver  bv  means  of  weak  solutions  of  ferric-chloride.      \\  ith  the 

fhides formed   but  before  a  print  can  be  made  from  the  negative  thus  trans- 
tmedtto  chloride,  a  redevelopment  with  ferrous-oxa  ate  must  ue  resorted   o 
which   however,  by  no  means  reduces  the  original  density  of  the  plate,  but  in 

^Teducin^th^htrtransformauon  of  the  silver  into  chloride  is  risky  for 
many  reasons  To  judge  approximately  correct  of  the  degree  of  the  reduced 
to  e^itybefore  re-fixing  the^ate  requires  a  most  experienced  eye.  An j»  su£ 
ficient  amount  of  chloride  formed  necessitates  V^T^ll  aVthe  ^ss  of 
whpn  it  is  excessive  the  whole  proceeding  results  in  a  failure  ana  tne  loss  01 
The  ne-auve  If  the  negative  has*  been  primarily  perfectly  washed,  the  transforma- 
Sto  chloride  of  sifver  progresses  uniformly  and  slow  y but  ^  presence  o 
*  mere  trace  of  hvDOSufohite  of  soda  is  an  obstacle  to  success,  terrc  salts  Iter 
ricchfor  dew  e  reduced  to  ferrous  by  hyposulphurous  salts,  and  if  the  nega- 
tive  has  not  been  totally  freed  from  the  fixing  agent,  reduction  into  chloride  can 

^SS'cSi^Sanyi-chloride  and  similar  substances 
have  been  frequently  proposed  for  practical  use,  and  are,  in  fact,  prepared  and 
sold  wfth  seal  prai  eof  their  virtues.  Apparently  these  media  ac  well  lowly 
and  uniformly  enough  to  allow  of  a  perfect  control,  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
casduaTobse^ye'r.  Th°e  chloride  of.  sifver  formed,  however remains  m  the  film 
as  it  is  not  removed  by  fixing,  as  in  the  prev.ous  cases.     What  will  become 
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negative  reduced  in  that  way,  and  if  a  large  edition  is  to  be  printed  from  it,  I 
leave  to  every  printer  to  decide. 

Cupric  chloride,  formed  when  cupric  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride  is  applied 
to  the  negative,  is  just  about  as  unreliable  as  any  of  those  previously  mentioned. 
The  action  is  based  upon  the  same  principles.  Owing  to  the  copper  salt  the  de- 
posit formed  assumes  a  non-actinic  color,  and  unless  the  silver  chloride  is  fixed 
away,  and  not  even  then,  can  great  success  be  expected  from  the  process.  Dr. 
Eder  has  constructed  a  negative  reducer,  consisting  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercuric  chloride.  Its  action  is  similar  to  those  we 
have  considered,  but  an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the  respective 
chloride,  cyanide  and  iodide  of  silver  formed,  thus  effecting  the  desired  reduc- 
tion of  the  negative  deposit.  Eder's  solution  is  easily  controlled  in  its  action, 
but  the  reduction  takes  place  slowly,  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  being  requisite  to 
reach  the  desired  effect.  Hence  this  process,  with  all  its  advantages,  can  never 
become  quite  popular  in  a  very  busy  laboratory. 

Farmer's  solution,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  probably  the  most  generally  accepted  method  to  reduce 
over-intensity  in  negative  deposits,  as  well  as  in  printed  paper  proofs.  It  is  con- 
trollable and  safe,  leaves  no  color-stains  behind,  and  acts  which  such  an  energy 
that,  after  a  short  application,  the  whole  silver  deposit  may  be  totally  destroyed, 
leaving  upon  the  glass  a  pure  gelatine  film  without  the  least  trace  of  an  image. 
When  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  itself  sensitive  to  light  is  mixed  with  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  and  then  exposed  to  diffused  light,  only  for  a  short  time,  the  mix- 
ture will  turn  blue,  and,  owing  to  a  separation  of  sulphur,  turn  milky.  A  part 
of  the  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  ferrous,  hydroferricyanic  acid  formed,  sulphur, 
Prussian  blue,  and  probably  hydroxide  of  iron,  separated.  Under  the  influence 
of  light,  Farmer's  solution  will  soon  become  inactive,  and  should  therefore  be 
applied  only  in  the  dark-room,  or  in  a  much-subdued  light.  With  proper  pre- 
cautions the  solution  has  proved  to  be  extremely  active,  and  as  its  energy  can  be 
well  controlled  with  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
used,  it  has  been  almost  universally  adopted.  The  process  is  truly  chemical,  the 
ferricyanide  of  silver  forming  is  dissolved  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

As  a  reducer  for  negatives  it  is  effective  when  the  general  density  of  the  plates 
requires  modification,  or  when  only  a  local  reduction  is  desirable.  The  solution, 
mixed  with  strong  gum-arabic  mucilage,  and  applied  with  a  soft  brush  to  the 
parts  to  be  reduced,  gives,  with  a  little  care  and  dexterity,  all  desirable  effects. 
Halation  marks,  excessively  developed  whites,  and  even  flare  spots  or  ghosts 
have  been  removed  or  subdued  by  it.  For  the  reduction  of  paper  prints,  it  is 
best  to  soak  them  in  hypo  solution  and  add  gradually  to  it  but  small  portions  of 
the  ferric  salt. 

Less  successful  has  been  its  application  to  the  Eastman  permanent  bromide 
paper,  which,  more  or  less,  assumes  a  yellow  tone  with  it.  The  method  now  to 
be  spoken  of  giving  more  satisfactory  results. 

Not  less  effective  than  Farmer's  solution,  and  preferable  to  it  in  many  re- 
spects, is  the  method  with  potassio- ferric  oxalate,  proposed  by  Monkhoven,  in- 
troduced and  made  practical  by  Belitski.  Its  peculiar  virtues  are  that  even  by 
long-continued  action  no  trace  of  color  is  left  behind,  therefore  is  more  useful  in 
reducing  gelatine  paper  prints,  like  those  upon  the  Eastman  paper.  It  acts 
probably  slower  but  more  steadily  than  Farmer's  solution,  but  as  the  action  be- 
gins only  when  the  entire  film  has  been  penetrated  by  it,  reduction  must  not  be 
carried  to  exactly  the  degree  of  intensity  required,  but  somewhat  below  it;  the 
solution  continuing  to  act  within  the  film  for  some  time  after  the  operation  has 
been  interrupted  by  washing  the  plate.  Potassio- ferric  oxalate  is  the  beautifully 
green  crystallized  double  salt  of  ferric-oxalate  and  oxalate  of  potassium,  which  is 
funned  by  oxydizing  our  ordinary  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  If  this  highly 
energetic  developer  is  exposed  to  air  but  a  short  time,  the  active  ferrous 
salt  takes  up  more  oxygen,  becomes  ferric  and  ceases  to  be  a  developer.  Hence, 
old  or  partly  oxydized  developer  is  quite  frequently  used  as  a  restrainer,  or  to 
commence  the  development  of  plates  suspected  of  over-exposure.      By  higher 
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oxydation  the  oxalate  developer  loses  part  of  its  energy  (fernc-oxalate  does  not 
develop)  If  therefore,  the  ferrous  salt  remaining  in  the  solution  in  lower 
quantity  does  the  work,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  apply  for  this  purpose  a 
freshly  prepared  ferrous  solution  containing  an  amount  of  the  iron  salt  equivalent 
to  that  existing  in  the  oxydized  solution  ?  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
A  peculiar  virtue  is  displayed  by  the  salt  of  higher  oxydation;  it  possesses  a  re- 
straining power  by  which  most  excessive  over-exposures  can  be  we  1  controlled. 
The  ferriooxalate  does  not  develop  ;  it  restrains,  and  will  ultimately,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  reduce  the  metallic  silver  deposit  on  plates  developed  with  an) 

°f  'Before0:"  S5E?*.  action  of  this   reducer,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe 
the  sources  from  which  the  valuable  and   beautiful  salt  is  .obtained,  the  more  so 
as    many  practitioners    have  been  prevented  from  using   it   on    account  of  it 
scarcity  or  by  being  .gnorant  of  its  mode   of  preparation.   Old  oxalate  developer 
expo  ed    to    air  in    open    vessels  will,  after  a  short  time    deposit  potassio-fernc 
oxalate  in  the  form  of  green  crystals  ;  it  will  do  quite  well  to  separate  then,  from 
Resolution,  remove  the  brown  iron  oxyd   adhering  V       ^nT.ntls  des 
the  crystals  between  bibulous  paper  and  preserve  them  for  use    But  «*"«" 
able  to  recover   the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt,  proceed    as    follows  .     Jake  the 
whole  amount  of  old   developer   on  hand,  pour  it  in  an  evaporating  dish    and 
allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  subdued   light:     The   resulting  brown 
powdery  mass    interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  green  crystals  of  various  size,  is 
5?en  W  be  m  xed  with  onetenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  us  weight  of  crystallized 
oxalic  acid    and,  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  boiled  ,n   an  evapo- 
S  afsh    The  resulting  thick  and  muddy  liquid  is  filtered  into  another  evapo- 
a  ing  dish  while  yet  hot,°the  dish  covered  up  with  paper,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool 
place  over  night.   From  it  form  beautiful  crystals  of  a  pure  emerald-green  color- 

th£  CtlT[r^e  I6 bght  reduces  it  again  « >  ferrous-oblate ,  i,  must  ther^ 
fore  be  kept  in  the  dark.  The  salt  can  also  be  prepared  by  adding  to  a  weak 
solution  of  ferric-chloride  another  weak  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium, 
fiUerin"  the  solution  and  crystallization.  It  is  necessary  to  add  enough  oxalate 
to  secme  perfect  neutraliz^  ,n.  An  excess  of  it  will  soon  precipitate  ;  an  excess 
of  iron  chloride  renders  the  resulting  salt  unfit  for  use. 

The  formula  for  reducing  is  simply  to  take  .o  parts  of  the  green ^c rjstal  n 
weight  previously  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  add  it  to  10c  park 
of  the  ordinary  hvpo  solution.  When  an  over-intense  negative  is ;  subjected  to 
this  compound,  he  reduction  will  take  place  slowly  but  perceptibly,  and  the 
process  can,  therefore,  be  easily  c  mtrolled.  The  hyposulphite  plays  an  impor- 
mnt  part  Without  it  the  poiassio-ferr  c  oxalate  does  not  reduce  A  negative 
per  ecthfree  from  hvpo  may  rest  in  a  pure  solution  of  the  green  sa t  indefinitely 
wuhout  any  apparent  effect.'  Remove  .he  negative  to  a  very  weak  solution  of 
hvpo  and  reduction  will  commence  at  once^  Hence,  it  wil  be  apparen  that 
washing  after  fixing  is  not  at  all  necessary  when  the  negative  is  to  be  reduced 

The  chemical  proc^  taking  place  has  not  been  definitely  stated  but  he 
method  is  so  secure,  contro.lable,  and  in  no  case  discoloring  the  plate  that  it 
may  well  be  considered  of  much  practical  value,  more  valuable,  perhaps,  than 

^itust  not  omit  to  mention,  in  connection  with  the  chemical  reducers  which 
we  have  considered,  one  whose  action  is  merely  mechanical.  1  reter  to  me 
method  of  rubbing  down  excessive  intensity  by  means  of  a  linen  rag  moistened 
with  alcohol  Friction  reduces  density  by  taking  off  partic.es  of  the  silver 
d  pU  The  intedigen,  negative-retoucher  can  b-h'S-eans  produce  ve^  fine 
effects  and  make  visible  modulation  quite  obscured  upon  the  crude  negative. 

Foreman,  rushing  down  s^hs.-"  'vhereTihe  fire  alarm  key?  Get  the  en- 
gines the  p  ess-room  is  blazing."  Appalling  aggregate  of  the  fire  loss  editor  - 
»  G«  nothing!  Dont  you  know  we  are  'way  behind  in  our  fire  loss  this  month  .- 
Put  on  some  hand  grenades,  quick,  or  the  fire  may  go  out. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY    AS   A   FINE   ART. 

BY    ENOCH    ROOT. 
[Read  before  the  Minneapolis  Convention.] 

Do  photographers,  as  a  class,  realize  what  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  profes- 
sion they  are  engaged  in;  what  capabilities,  progress  and  possibilities  are  found 
in  this  most  fascinating  art-science  ?  Where  is  there  its  equal  in  the  whole  range 
of  earthly  pursuits  ?  Comparatively  of  recent  birth,  not  a  year  passes  that  some 
new  and  astounding  discovery  of  its  use  is  not  promulgated;  and  this  not  con- 
fined merely  to  pictorial  representation,  but  running  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Where  will  its  advancing  steps  be  arrested  ?  None  can 
tell ;  but  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  continued  progression  into  new 
fields  of  usefulness  and  beauty  yet  unexplored. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  its  future,  whatever  else  may  follow  the  one  ele- 
ment that  is  to  give  grandeur  and  dignity  to  its  pursuit,  are  concealed  in  its  art 
possibilities.  It  therefore  behoove*  the  craft  in  devoting  all  due  attention  to  its 
technique  not  to  neglect  so  essential  a  feature  of  their  progress  as  the  esthetical 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  true  position  of  photography  as  a  fine  art  can  be 
claimed  and  maintained.  That  so  many  persons  are  disposed  to  deny  the 
attribute  of  art  to  photography  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  apathy  and  insensibility  in 
this  respect  that  exists  among  such  a  great  number  of  the  artisans  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  pay  scarcely  any  heed  to  its  purely  artistic  expression 

Mere  manipulative  skill  in  producing  highly  finished  work  is  not  art  although 
a.  most  desirable  and  praiseworthy  requisite  in  obtaining  the  favor  of  the  <rene?al 
public.  But  that  public  is  becoming  day  by  day  more  cognizant  of  othe?  desir- 
able qualities  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  fine  polish  and  excessive 
characterless  retouching  will  no  longer  serve  to  conceal  awkward  posin-  bad 
lighting  and  inartistic  arrangement. 

Who  among  our  photographers  are  alive  to  this  awakening  ?  Of  the  hundreds 
who  yearly  leave  their  business  to  attend  these  conventions,  or,  obliged  to  remain 
at  home,  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  through  the  various  reports,  there  is 
much  to  hope  from  ;  they  are  at  least  in  the  line  of  learning  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  can  foretell  those  of  the  future.  But  how  about  the  other  larcre 
army  of  fellow-workmen  who  exhibit  no  interest  in  this  society  devoted  to  their 
advancement,  and,  as  a  rule,  scarcely  ever  read  any  of  the  most  excellent  and  in- 
structive photographic  periodicals,  which  contain  so  much  information  that  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  live  photographer?  These  are  among  the  class  that 
argue  that  even  though  they  should  make  their  work  more  artistic,  it  would  not 
be  any  better  appreciated.  <<  Why  waste  time  in  giving  a  quality  to  work  from 
which  no  pecuniary  advantage  is  to  be  derived  ?"  But  "is  there  no  such  incentive 
as  pride,  dignity  or  satisfaction  in  superior  work,  aside  from  the  amount  of 
money  it  will  produce  ?  Your  patrons  may  be  among  those  that  a  good  likeness 
will  satisfy,  a  though  it  may  be  false  in  almost  every  other  respect.  But  how 
interesty°UrS  ^  Satisfied  ?     If  sa  h  is  idIe  t0  waste  words  in  your 

an  I?,  SUCCefed  exceptionally  in  any  profession,  one  must  become  something  of 
an  enthusiast.  But  this  must  be  turned  to  some  practical  end.  If  you  love 
your  profession,  make  a  study  of  it  in  all  its  bearings  the  aim  of  your  existence. 

urn  all  your  leisure  moments  to  reading,  not  only  all  the  purely  photographic 

iterature,  but  extend  it  into  the  field  of  art,  even  if  it  embraces  subjects  tfiat 

seemingly  have   no   practical   connection.      Seek  inspiration  in   such  writers  as 

M.skm  and  Hamerton,  your  light  reading  with  such  novelists  as  William  Black 

and  practical  knowledge  in  such  books  as  Burnet's  "Art  Essays."     Learn  all  the 

nnciples  of  art  contained  in  the  study  of  composition,  light  and  shade  inven- 
gon  arrangement,  form,  harmony,  unity,  perspective,  etc.  In  these  are  contained 
secrets  of  successful  posing,  grouping,  lighting,  accessories,  and  the  various 
c  »mponent  parts  that  make  up  an  artistic  photograph.  Remember  that  to  make 
a  nne  art  of  photography,  all  this  knowledge  is  indispensable.  Its  artists  must 
nave  as  perfect  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  that  underlie  all  high 
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art  as  is  required  by  successful  painters  and  sculptors  In  other  words  they 
must  possess  all  the  theory  of  the  latter,  and  in  place  of  their  necessary  skill  with 
the  brush  or  modeling  tool,  the  photographer  must  have  an  equal  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  the  camera  and  developing  tray. 

We  admire  the  dextrous  ability  of  a  proficient  draughtsman.  It  demands  a 
long,  severe  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  to  acquire  superior  attainment  Yet 
drawing  without  thought  or  feeling  is  no  higher  in  rank  as  an  art  than  the  use 
of  the  camera.  Neither  in  themselves  are  more  than  mechanical  arts.  I  hey 
are  simply  the  artist's  tools,  the  means  to  an  end,  the  words  by  which  the  lan- 
o-ua-e  of  art  is  conveyed  and  not  the  thoughts  to  be  expressed.  A  mere  copy  by 
imitation  either  with  the  brush  or  lens,  might  be  perfectly  accurate  and  still  be 
a  very  low  order  of  art.  But  when  artistic  knowledge  and  judgment  are  used  in 
the  arrangement  and  selection  of  the  most  expressive,  and  rejection  as  far  as. 
nossible  of  the  least  important  and  objectionable  features,  when  the  artist  is  in- 
spired by  love  and  feeling  that  is  so  guided  by  knowledge  as  to  irnpress  a  per- 
sonalis upon  his  work  that  marks  its  superiority,  then,  no  matter  how  humble 
the  means,  it  embodies  the  elements  that  constitute  a  fine  art,  whether  it  be 
found  in  a  photographic  print,  the  wall-paper  of  a  Morris,  the  coarse  clay  of  the 
potter  of  Tanagra,  the  glass  ware  of  Murano,  the  metal  work  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, or  the  canvass  of  a  Titian. 

In  claiming  art  in  photography  there  is  no  denying  that  it  has  serious  limita- 
tions It  is  sadly  hampered  in  the  direction  of  selection,  rejection,  invention 
and  in  the  means  of  technical  execution.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  insist  for  it 
a  capacity  of  expression  in  the  highest  realms  of  creative  and  imaginative  pro- 
duction as  to  deny  it  anv  adequate  art  capabilities.  Yet  its  confines  he  very  near 
and  will  encroach  in  the 'future  more  and  more  upon  the  province  of  the  inventive 
spirit  although  from  the  nature  of  its  execution,  its  greatest  triumphs  will  ever 
remain  in  a  realistic  presentation  of  nature.  Its  appeal  to  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  higher  sentiments  must  be  through  an  artistic  representation  of  facts, 
rather  than  to  a  stimulation  of  the  ideal.  But  is  not  this  in  accordance  with  the 
growing  spirit  of  the  age  ?  Has  not  classicism  and  romanticism  been  obliged  to 
give  place  to  naturalism  both  in  literature  and  art  r 

Because  the  photographer  is  confined  to  a  narrower  field  than  the  painter,  is 
he  to  be  denied  the  title  of  artist,  when,  by  a  display  of  the  same  power  and 
knowledge  as  the  latter,  he  produces  artistic  results?  Granting  that  the  great 
majority  of  photographs  produced  throughout  the  country  are  not  works  of  art, 
but  are' the  thousands  of  crude  daubs,  called  oil  paintings  that  are  hanging  on 
our  walls  any  more  entitled  to  that  appellation  ?  Decidedly,  no.  They  are  not 
even  respectable  company  for  the  children  of  Daguerre.  As  poor  as  are  he 
productions  otsome  photographers,  any  of  them  are  eminently -superior  t0  SUch 
trash,  inasmuch  as  a  mechanical  production  of  the  camera  must  ha^e  some 
semblance  to  nature,  while  a  mechanical  painting  seldom  has  any  resemblance 

to  anything  celestial  or  mundane.  

But  with  all  the  difficulties  above  enumerated,  the  photographer  has  some 
compensating  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  the  painter.  The  latter  in  order  to 
express  something  more  than  the  broadest  truths  of  nature  must  devote  much 
time  and  severe  labor  to  the  elaboration  of  details.  Thus  the  happy  ^piration 
of  a  moment  is  often  lost  in  davs  of  tedious  manipulation.  But  the  photo- 
graphic artist  has  only  to  place  his  model  in  just  the  right  light,  secure  a  graceful 
pose  arrange  his  accessories  with  due  regard  to  the  composition  determine  the 
Siost  harmonious  lines  for  the  draperies,  and  watch  for  a  favorable  expression- 
all  of  which  require  the  keenest  artistic  perception  and  knowledge-and  then 
the  mechanical  lens  almost  instantly  fixes  his  conception.  There  is  no  time  lor 
shifting  lights,  disarranged  draperies  or  tired-worn  expression 

Then,  with  the  enthusiastic  landscape  photographer  in  his  search  for  the 
picturesque,  how  often  does  his  artistic  instinct  discover ;  beautiful  views  already 
composed  by  nature?  Perhaps  he  may  have  a  short  time  to  ™t  for  ce nam 
shadows  to  lengthen,  or  lights  to  fall  into  masses  so  as  to Jbrin?  umtj  and 
breadth  into  his  composition;  or  he  may  spend  a  time  in  search  for  the  most. 
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favorable  location  for  his  camera  so  as  to  embrace  a  foreground  that  will  har- 
monize with  the  distance.  But,  this  obtained,  the  faithful  sun-god  speedily  re- 
cords it  upon  the  sensitized  plate.  b  ^ccuu'  re 
The  landscape  painter,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  this  same  scene, 
follows  precisely  the  same  governing  rules  in  his  selection.  He  seats  himself  at  his 
work.  An  hour  is  spent  in  making  a  rough  sketch,  and  he  begins  to  use  his 
colors.  In  the  meantime  a  constant  change  has  been  in  operation  in  the  view, 
ine  lights  and  shadows  have  assumed  new  relations  to  each  other  It  is  no 
longer  the  picture  that  first  attracted  admiration.  Its  superior  picturesque  effect 
has  departed.  The  artist  is  now  working  from  memory,  and  even  this  is  con- 
used  by  the  new  ever-changing  view  presented.  If  he  wishes  to  obtain  any- 
thing like  a  finished  study,  he  must  spend  several  days  in  working  here  for  a 
short  time  at  the  opportune  hour.  A  week  of  cloudy  weather  may  intervene 
before  the  arrival  of  another  such  a  day  when  the  effect  is  similar. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  photographer  ha,s  continued  his  rambles.  A  mass  of 
Hying  clouds  sweep  across  the  heavens  in  an  "innumerable  multitude  of  forms" 
or  by  the  restless  sea  the  long  undulating  waves  sweep  majesticallv  in  upon  the 
beach  or  break  into  an  infinitude  of  life  and  motion  upon  the  resistful  rocks 
bnap  !  and  another  prize  is  won  from  Nature's  domain.  *How  much  of  this  fly- 
ing movement  of  vapor  or  wave  could  the  painter  have  seized  ?  In  fact  it  is  by 
instantaneous  photography  that  the  present  pictorial  representation  of  the  moving 
forms  of  the  sea  and  sky  have  been  rescued  from  the  conventional  symbolism  of 
the  past,  and  their  wonderful  phenomena  produced  with  so  much  of  their  real  life 
and  character. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  paper,  the  full  impprtance  of  the  subject  can  barely 
be  touched  upon,  but  there  are  very  many  cogent  reasons,  that  cannot  now  be 
enumerated,  why  it  should  receive  more  universal  attention.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
if  the  photography  of  the  future  does  not  attain  a  more  worthy  and  high  position 
as  a  fine  art,  it  will  be  owing  more  to  the  neglect  of  its  devotees,  than  through 
any  failing  in  its  art  capabilities.  5 

LOOKING  BACK ;  OR,  THE  OLDEN  DAYS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  H.    H.    SNELLING. 
{Continued.) 
III. 
Bur  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  first  decade.      During  the  last  half  of  this 
period  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  decade,  the   daguerreotype  was  in  its 
glory,  not  only  for  its  perfection  as  a  picture,  but  in  its  popularity  with  the  intel- 
ligent and  wealthy.     The  wonderful  results  attained  by  such  men  as  Anthony, 
Brady,    Bogardus,    Ferris,    Harrison,    Gurney,    Lawrence,    Beckers,  and   a  few 
others  in  New  York  City,  whose  names  we  fail  to  recall  on  the  instant,  completely 
dispelled  the  many  false  notions  of  the   daguerreotype  entertained  by  the  people, 
ine  galleries  of  the  gentlemen  named  were  no  longer  the  resort  of  those  who 
came  to   -get  their  likenesses  (some  pictures)  taken,  but  were  visited  by  the 
intelligent  and  educated  not  only  for  their  own  counterpart  presentments,  but 
also  as  they  would  visit  art  galleries  to  admire  and  enjoy  the'excellencies  and 
beauties  of  the  daguerreotype. 

At  this  time  the  daguerreotype  had  attained  one  perfectionjthat  had  much  to 
do  wnh  the  change  in  the  estimation  of  the  class  mentioned,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  improvement.  Br the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  backgrounds  the 
image  on  the  plate  was  brought  out  clearer  and  better  defined  while  the  disagree- 
le  glare  of  the  silver  surface,  which  before  required  a  particular  point  of  view 
or  obliged  you  to  hold  the  picture  in  a  particular  manner,  was  destroyed  and 
the  eye  was  not  wearied  in  the  effort  to  see  the  image.     This  latter  defect  was 
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one  of  if  not  the  great  trials  of  the  early  daguerreans,  but  its  removal  was  suffered 
quietly  to  work  its  way  into  public  favor  and  estimation.  If  our  memory  serves 
us  right,  Mr.  Heeler,  of  Galena,  111.,  was  the  earliest  to  combat  and  overcome 

the  evil.  ,  .  A 

The  American  daguerreotype  had  now  attained  the  character  of  unsurpassed 
excellence  all  over  the  world,  yet  the  most  intelligent,  active  and  enterprising 
men  in  the  business  were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  improvements  and  experi- 
menting for  new  methods,  and  many  were  introduced.     It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
present  that  there  was  no  publication  at  that  time  in  America  or  Europe  in  which 
to  record  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  first  decade,  and  the  subsequent 
overthrow  of  the  silver  plate  by  the  collodion  has  destroyed  all  interest  in  them, 
yet  as  matter  of  history,  they  should  have  been  preserved.     It  seems  to  us  that 
all 'these  facts  might  be  collected;  if  so,  they  should  be  a  very  interesting  chrono- 
logical history  of  photography  from  its  genesis  to  the  latest  hour  might  be  com- 
piled and  prove  valuable  as  a  reference  book.     We  will  get  off  the  track  once  in 
a  while-such  are  the  vagaries  of  the  mind-and  being  simply  suggestive  may  set 

some  one  a-thinking. 

In  1843  an  event  transpired  that  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  many  other 
events  of  interest  and  importance.     Up  to  this  time  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
daguerreotype  apparatus  and  appliances  was  confined  to  two  or  three  firms,  who 
considered  themselves,  quite  justly  to  all  appearances,  to  supply  the  demand 
and  when  Mr.  Edward  Anthony  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Daguerrean  Galleij 
of  Anthony,  Clark  &  Co.  and  joined  their  ranks,  many  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  act;   "there  were  too  many  in  the  business  already.       It 
proved,  however,  to  be  a  "new  departure"  in  the  right  direction   and  added  an 
impetus  to  the  entire  business  of  making  daguerreotypes  that  photography  has 
not  got  over  yet,  and,  probably,  never  will,  judging  by  the  events  as  they  pm 
Like  all  such  business  apprehensions,  the  fears  of  the  other  stock  dealers 
were  groundless.     Mr.  Anthony's  methods  of  doing  business  not  only  built  up 
his  own  but  materially  improved  theirs.     At  first  he  was  not  disposed  to  become 
a  manufacturer,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  nothing  less  would  suit  the .daguerre- 
ans.    One  branch  of  manufacture  after  another  was  added  to  his  business  until 
it  assumed  the  largest  proportions,  and  his  goods  were  sought  after  wherever  the 
daguerreotype  was  made.     His  spirit  of  enterprise  always  went  in  the  right  di- 
rection  as  our  old  veterans  all  know,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  more 
apd  processes  in  photography,  both  as  to  excellence  of  the  work   the  increase 
of  first-c.ass  operators,  than  before  he  entered  the  line  of  ^™-     ™° 
Messrs.  Scovill  were  largely  engaged  in  other  ™nuff  u^Vl*ed ™ 
lhat  attention  to  photographic  appliances  which  they  afterwards  felt  obliged    o 
while  the  Messrs.  Lewis  confined  themselves  to  apparatus.     Others  did  not  fall 
in  line  until  later.     We  shall  have  more  to  say  on   this  subject  as  we  proceed 
contenting  ourselves  now  with  the  remark,  that    is  fat'fyng   to  make   th at 
there  are  no  business  firms  in  this  country  that  stand  higher  mail  the  qual - 
ties  of  business  men  than  those  we  have  here  mentioned      Our  readers  mus  re- 
member that  we  are  writing  of  the  "long-ago"  past,  and  not  take  umbrage  at 
the  omission  of  those  who  are  of  more  modern  date. 

IV. 
The  rapid  progress  made  in  the  business  of  the  photographer-or,  rather,  the 
daguerrean  art,  as  it  was  called  at  that  time,  was  something  phenomenal,  I  may 
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say  somewhat  marvelous  in  the  history  of  business,  partieularly  from  the  date 
when  Mr.  Anthony  commenced  the  importation  of  daguerreotype  pat  s- in 
such  large  quanft.es  as  to  considerably  reduce  their  price-and  other  photo" 
graphic  apparatus  and  appliances.  Previous  to  this,  dagnerreans  main.y  de- 
pended for  these  especially  the  appliances,  on  a  few  French  importers  who 
were  not  deposed  to  calculate  on  very  large  sales  or  rapid  increase  and  there 
fore  maintained  high  prices  and,  of  course,  many  of  these  articles  were  looked 
upon  as  luxuries  too  expensive  for  the  general  trade 

The  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Chatham  square,  New  York  City,  were  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  apparatus  in  this  country,  and  their  goods  were  superior  to 
those  imported,  so  that  the  latter  did  not  long  hold  our  market 

Previous  to  this,  however,  dagnerreans  increased  and  multiplied  somewhat 
faster  than  the  demand,  which  soon  had  its  effect  on  prices  then  obtained  b, 
first-class  dagnerreans,  but,  although  the  increase  of  daguerrean  ga 1  ries  all 
over  the  country  still  continued  in  undue  proportions,  notLn  the  g      t  f   ,    n 

Mold  T  ,  '"  T  ^  ^  ^^  SUCh  artiste  «  Brad'y,  GmL" 
Morand  Bogardus,  Lawrence,  Clark,  Beckers,  Ferris  and  Harrison  of  Net 
YorkCty;  Black  and  Hale,  of  Boston;  Richards,  of  Philadelphia ;  Whitehnrs 

Y  CookT^T  '  °pSyr US£;  DaVi6'  °f  UdCa  •  Rider'  0f  Cleveland;  Geo  ge 
Y.Cook,  of  Charleston;  Park,  of  New  Orleans;  Fitzgibbon,  of  St.  Louis-  Hesler 
o  Galena;  Landy,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  many  others  whose  names  I  fail  to  re  a  i 
at  *e  moment,  by  the  excellency  of  their  work,  to  maintain  good  prices 

Dealers  m  photographic  material  and  supplies  of  course  multiplied  with  the 
ST30  fartlSta  At  th£  end  °f  the  decade  we  had  the  Lewis  Bots  £ 
Booth  ™  r™1"  the  'and;  the  Sc0Vi"  Manufacturing  Company;  Ho  mes 
Booth  &  Hayden,  and  E.  Anthony,  in  New  York;  Benj.  French  and  John  wTrta 
Bo  on  Wdham  Shew  and  Dobbs  *  Birmingham,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Pet  r 
Smrth  in  Cncinnati.     Others  have  escaped  my  memorv. 

ndZ7:rlTVle  ^"r^  3nd  S°me  F—h  "camera  lenses  held  the 
market,  Ihe  former  takmg  the  lead  for  excellency  but  suddenlv  C   C    Har,'„ 
stepped  to  the  front,  and  under  the  fostering  of  Mr!  Edward  Amhony  soon  S d 

Mr  HaTonT     "*  ,"  ""*»*  "",  ^™  to  the.time'ofs  death 
Mr.  Harrison  was  a  young,  self-educated  optician.      Although   a  hr^e  man  he 
was  not  physically  strong,  and  he  soon  succumbed  to  his  devotion     "hard  s udy 
for  the  improvement  of  his  lenses.     He  died  while  still  young  * 

^izsvt  fihr?r,nd  book  on  *****#!  >£>*  fa-m-p™. 

of  Pi       J  Id  „    y,m}Self:   "The  H,St0r>'  and  Prac""  of 'he  Art 

.000     ad'     L  Had   afrap'd  Sale'  and    s°°"  P«ed  through  four  editions  of 

agerne    tith    t T  k     ,mmg  *  **"   V°'Ume    than    itS   Predecessor.      The 

would  in  i       ,6  daSuerreans  of  'hat  day   seized  upon  everything  that 

::™: }*»*«*« the art and enlarge their fapciliiies fo?  *** 

torn  nJTn  7  Pr0ductl0ns  gave  evidence  of  the   intelligence  that   pre- 

dated among  them.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  were  many  of  the  sZ 
^  °^W  al<;hey  wanted  to  know  and  had  no  favorable  option  f  bo  k 
earning,  they  could  make  good  likenesses  without  books 

'ecamlperfecH  *,  ^  *"  V"?  °f  men  ar°Se  wh°<  beinS  to°  '-y  to  work, 

ng  r^eip      "d  n     S  ^"Vi!  ^^  ^^  through  the  country  sell- 

g .receipts  and  processes    which  they  picked  out  from  the  very  books  the  self 

-owing  repudiated,  or  filched   them  from  the  intelligent  daguerrLL  in  tt 
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large  cities  in  whose  galleries  they  lounged  for  the  purpose,  but  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  becoming  a  pupil.  The  result,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  that  the 
self-knowing  were  the  victims  of  these  sharpers,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  in 
the  large  cities.  We  remember  one  case  in  New  York  that  was  amusing 
although  very  provoking.  One  of  these  sharpers  hung  around  one  of  the  large 
galleries-we  won't  use  names-until  he  obtained  the  operator's  method  of  coat- 
ing his  plates.  He  seemed  to  know  just  where  to  go,  for  he  went  into  a  minor 
gallery  and  sold  his  information  to  the  proprietor  for  five  dollars.  The  fact  that 
it  was  Mr  •»  way  was  all-sufficient,  yet  it  "did  not  work  in  my  hands  bet- 
ter than  the  method  I  had  been  using."  I  make  no  reference  in  this  paragraph 
to  those  who  were  legitimate  inventors  of  new  processes  or  new  styles.  These 
latter  however,  excited  the  ire  of  very  many  daguerreans  for  taking  out  patents 
and  making  merchandise  of  the  fruits  of  their  brains.  In  their  minds  the  ex- 
ample of  Daguerre  should  always  be  followed.  The  fact  that  Daguerre  received 
a  handsome  pension  from  the  French  Government  for  giving  his  discovery  to  the 
world  and  that  our  inventors  had  to  depend  on  their  own  recompense-govern- 
ment premiums  not  being  awarded  for  inventions-had  no  effect  on  their  irnta- 

'  'one  of  our  pastimes  during  our  hours  of  leisure  in  those  days  was  to  visit  the 
minor  galleries  and  look  at  the  "pictures"  hung  up  as  specimens  of  the  work 
done  within      Here  is  a  double-headed  man,  made  by  exposing  the  sitter  with 
his  head  leaning  to  one  side  for  half  the  time  and  then  changing  the  head  to 
lean  to  the  other  side.     And  skillfully  done  it  was,  too.     It  was  quite  a  curiosity 
and  attracted  much  attention,  one  man  remarking,  "That  is  the  greatest  curiosity 
I  ever  saw.      Barnum  ought  to  have  that  man."      "Yes,"  said  another;      I 
would  give  fifty  cents  to  see  the  original  of  that  picture."     Here  was  a  savage- 
looking  old  codger  leaning  back  on  his  chair  with  the  air  of  one  casfng  defiance 
at  the  camera,  and  saying,  "Shoot  and  take  my  head  off ;  I  aint  afeared 
-  ■  What  did  you  say  you  shot  with  ?"      "  With  the  rays  of  the  sun     answered  the 
operator.      "Well,  them's  pretty  hot ;  never  mind,  shoot  away.'     One  gallery  was 
partial  to  actors  and  actresses,  in  full  character  costume,  but  what  figures  they 'did 
cut-  flying  sylphs  in  chalk  and  silver,  with  ethereal  gauze  pinned  to  material  solidity. 
Ophelias  with  disheveled  hair  filled  with  wheat,  with  a  rigid  smirking  face  peering 
from  beneath.     Ancient  kings  in  pawnbroker's  costumes,  and  queens  in  flowing 
robes  of  buckram  stiffness;  all  so  well  exposed  to  the  light  as  to  ignore  shadow, 
and  give  the  features  a  ghastly  look.     These  were  the  specimens  '"tended  to 
attract  public  attention  and  draw  custom.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
artistic  daguerreans  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  some  process  of  pro- 
duction giving  the  finest  of  results,  that  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  such  char- 
latans and  give  them  no  competition  except  from  their  equals  in  artistic  taste  and 

SkiEarly  in  this  decade  the  mind  was  turned  to  the  possibility  of  reproducing 
on  the  sUver  plate-or  other  medium-the  beautiful  images  of  the  ground  glass 
1  fixing  them  in  all  their  brilliancy.  At  one  time  even  ^gu-e  -d  Niep  e 
turned  their  attention  to  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  published  method* 
wh"ch  they  thought  would  result  in  the  reproduction  of  this  image  and 
pictures  in  the  natural  colors  obtained.  Other  French  scientists  and  chem,« 
"d  voted  much  time  to  the  solution  of  the  problem;  some  of  them  going  so 

announce  their  success  in  discovering  the  proper  method.     The  exc.K 


as  to 
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ment  ran  h,gh  throughout  the  daguerrean  world  at  these  announcements  and 
was  kept  up  by  the  frequent  promises  of  the  pretending  discoverers  to  soon  give 
them  to  the  world,  but  they  at  last  quietly  sank  into  oblivion.  Niepce,  probably 
came  the  nearest  to  success  in  producing  the  different  colors  on  the  silver  plate' 
but  owing  to  his  inability  to  fix  them,  he  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  ima*e 
•of  the  ground  glass.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  we  give  the  following  proces°s 
published  in  1849,  with  the  assurance  that  pictures  in  colors  could  be  obtained 
by  it,  but  we  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  attempt  to  make  it  available  as  a  busi- 
ness venture  : 

"Take  a  polished  plate  of  copper  and  expose  it  to  the  vapor  of  icdine  or 
bromine,  or  the  two  substances  combined,  or  either  of  them  in  combination  with 
chlorine.  This  gives  a  sensitive  coating  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  must 
then  be  submitted  to  light  in  the  camera.  After  remaining  a  sufficient  time  in 
the  camera,  the  plate  is  taken  out  and  submitted  to  the  vapor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  vapor  produces  various  colors  on  the  plate,  according  to  the 
intensity  with  which  the  light  has  acted  on  the  different  parts  consequently  a 
colored  photographic  picture  is  obtained.  No  further  process  is  necessary  as 
•exposure  to  light  does  not  affect  the  picture. 

"By  this  process  we  have  an  advantage  over  the  silvered  plate  both  in  econ- 
omy and  in  the  production  of  the  picture  in  colors." 

While  the  desire  for  producing  daguerreotypes  in  the  natural  colors  was  in- 
tense, very  little  faith  in  its  possibility  caused  very  little  attention  to  be  paid  to  all 
such  publications,  particularly  when  not  accompanied  by  practical  demonstration 
and  specimen  pictures.  Professor  Seely  followed  out  some  of  these  processes 
experimentally  and  decided  against  their  availability. 

There  was  a  rumor  about  this  time  that  a  man  in  the  mountains  of  New  York 
State  had  discovered  a  process  for  taking  daguerreotypes  in  the  natural  colors 
but  they  did  not  take  definite  shape  until  some  time  later.  The  resort  to  the 
pencil  and  powdered  pigments  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  brilliant  imaoe  of 
the  ground  glass,  but  as  it  pleased  the  public  it  was  generally  practised,  often  to 
the  detriment  of  otherwise  excellent  daguerreotypes. 

The  accomplishment  of  instantaneous  daguerreotvpes  was  another  problem 
that  exercised  all  minds  more  or  less  at  this  time,  and  camera  time  was  consider- 
ably  shortened  with  bromide  of  lime  and  other  sensitizers.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  use  galvanism  with  partial  success,  for  which  purpose  we  invented  a  camera 
box,  and  experiments  made  with  it  proved  its  practicability,  but  its  costliness  de- 
barred its  use. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Whitney,  however,  by  a  process  of  his  own,  which   he  de- 
scribes in    our  -History  and  Practice  of  Photography,"  claimed  to  have  pro- 
duced instantaneous  results  in  this  manner.     But  while   this  method  was  being 
scussed  and  experimented,  a  Mr.   Cyrus  announced   a   -magic  buff"  which 
would  give  instantaneous  daguerreotypes,  and  the  proof  being  established  of  their 
efficiency,  they  soon  took  the  market  and   sold  readily  at  twenty-five  dollars  a 
pair,  until  their  secret  came  out,  and  beef  suet  was  found  to  be  the  magic  sub- 
stance.    Men  seeking  the  solution  of  difficult  problems,  as  a  rule,  take  the  most 
ntncate  and  difficult  methods  when  more  simple  means  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
;  and  these  means  are  seldom  found  by  research,  but  are  accidentally  dis- 
covered, or,  under  certain  circumstances,  suggest  themselves.   The  announcement 
the  "magic  buff,"  particularly  as  it  proved  a  genuine  success,  created  a  great 
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deal  of  excitement  and  delight,  but  when  their  secret  was  made  known  an  equal 
degree  of  merriment  was  indulged,  and  poor  Mr.  Cyrus  not  only  lost  his  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  pair,  but  had  to  take  in  exchange  any  amount  of  ridicule;  never- 
theless he  was  not  without  many  thanks.  The  truly  instantaneous  daguerreotype 
was  still,  however,  an  unaccomplished  fact,  but  the  time  in  the  camera  came  pretty 
close  to' it,  sufficiently  close  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  for  the  quality  of  the 

picture. 

But  our  first-class  daguerreans  were  getting  tired  of  contending  with  the 
"  Cheap  Johns  "  of  the  art.  They  could  not  and  would  not  compete  with  them 
for  public  favor,  and  the  complaints  of  customers  at  the  higher  prices  charged, 
and  their  pleadings  for  reductions  were  annoying  and  disagreeable,  so  that  their 
desires  were  continually  for  something  in  which  their  skill  and  workmanship 
would  find  ample  reward.  The  experiments  in  paper  photography  were  there- 
fore watched  with  interest  and  hope.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Whipple, 
Mr.' Black  and  a  few  amateurs,  very  little  was  attempted  in  paper  photography 

on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

{To  be  continued.) 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

BY    GEORGE    S.    WATER  LOW. 

[Read  before  Camera  Club  Conference.] 

The  subject  of  the  modern  application  of  photography  to  the  art  of  engrav- 
inK  and  printing  is  one  of  stupendous  interest  to  all  commumt.es  of  immen  e 
vafue to Pmture  generations,  and  teems  with  interesting  details.  I  cannot  but 
e  r  hat  wrtiX  the  compass  of  this  short  paper  which  1  have  th< =  honor  =  to ^lac 
hPfore  vou  this  evening,  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  that  I  should  attempt  any 
hktoricTacc^ntTthe  various  researches  and  experiments  which  at  the  pres- 

r.(i  feneration  a20    even  by  the  most  sanguine  enthusiasts. 

Keith  r  should  I  endeavor  to  criticise  the  merits  of  specific  processes  or  the 
busv  researchers  themselves,  but  I  am  here  simply  to  describe  to  you  as  con- 
ciXas  possible  some  of  the  means  by  which  to-day  we  may  produce  illustra- 
tions7 of  every  description  through  the  powerful  agency  of  the s  camera. 

)W_I  will  take  the  names  of  some  of  the  various  methods   and  then  de 
scribTthe  practical  working  of  each  as  plainly  as  I  can,  avoiding  the  use  of tech- 

^MoTrn  Photographic  Engraving  and  Printing  may  be  divided  into  four 

^f  Typographic  Blocks,  which  are  etched  in  relief,  and  printed  from  the  sur- 
face in  an  ordinary  printing-press.  ,      ,  ■ 
2.  Plates,  which  are  etched  in  intaglio,  and  printed  from  the  depth,  as 

the  case  of  an  engraved  copper-plate.  :„,a„iin  imao-e  bv  a 

i    The  Woodbury  Blocks,  which  are  impressed  with  an  intaglio  ima0e  dj  a 

which  has  been  sensitized,  acted  upon  by  light  through  a  negative,  and  is  Pnnte< 
from  in  a  hand  or  steam-printing  press.  mMi,nA.  nM  before  the  world 

The  most  important  of  the  many  photographic  ™^°d*  ™"  °f°£t  which  i* 
for  mechanically  producing  prints  on  paper  in  the  P"^Tto  on^v  i  t 
popularly  named  photo- zincography,  and  is  the  first  referred  to  on  my  list 
P     Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  voA^/.^t^al^^  by 
might  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tyro,  that  nearly  all  the  results  obtain 
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these  processes  are  founded  on  the  simple  fact  that  gelatine,  in  the  presence  of 
salts  of  chromium  is  rendered  insoluble  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
light  allowed  to  fall  upon  its  surface.  In  this  peculiar  property  of  the  organic 
substances  previously  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  lies  the  whole 
secret  of  nearly  every  photo-mechanical  process,  and  in  its  various  modifications 
he  the  initiatory  stages  of  all  the  different  categories  just  mentioned  to  vou 

1  will  briefly  explain  this  action.  Suppose  I  dissolve  ten  grains  of  gelatine 
m  an  ounce  of  water,  and  add  ten  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash  (KXr  Ch 
then  coat  a  sheet  of  smooth  writing-paper  with  the  mixture  and  dry  it  in'  the 
dark.  On  now  exposing  this  piece  of  prepared  paper  under  a  negative  of  a 
drawing  m  lines  for,  say,  ten  minutes  in  sunlight,  I  obtain  a  faint  image  or  print 
of  the  drawing  in  insoluble  gelatine,  because  wherever  the  light  has  penetrated 
the  clear  parts  or  lines  of  the  negative  it  has,  through  the  addition  of  the  bichro- 
mate of  potash  so  oxidized  and'changed  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  that  it  cannot 
again  be  dissolved  even  in  hot  water.  But  there  is  yet  another  valuable  property 
to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  oxidized  gelatine,  and  that  is  its  capa- 
bility of  taking  printing-ink.  Suppose  I  take  this  exposed  piece  of  gelatinized 
paper,  acted  on  by  light  as  mentioned,  and  soak  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  cold 
water,  then  roughly  drying  it  with  blotting-paper,  lay  it  on   a  fiat  board,  and 

t i!nS  \  fC?  V  Churged  With  pdnters'  ink>  Pass  [t  SQntlY  over  tw°  or  three  times! 
I  shall  find  that  the  exposed  lines  will  greedily  take  ink  from  the  roller  whilst 
the  unexposed  or  white  parts  will  refuse  the  slightest  particle.  I  shall  now  have 
a  facsimile  copy  of  the  lines  of  my  negative  in  printers'  ink  on  the  gelatinized 
piece  of  paper,  and  if  the  ink  I  used  were  what  is  known  as  transfer  ink  the 
inked  piece  of  paper  would  be  a  photo-litho  transfer,  and  ready  as  soon  as  dry 
for  laying  down  upon  a  lithographic  stone  for  printing  from  in  the  ordinary  way 
or,  if  desired,  a  plate  of  zinc  might  be  substituted  for  the  lithographic  stone  and 
by  passing  the  zinc  plate  through  a  press  in  contact  with  the  transfer,  the  greasy 
ink  would  leave  the  gelatine  and  attach  itself  to  the  zinc,  giving  a  plate  ready  for 
the  photo-zinc  etcher  to  make,  into  a  typographic  block 

Having  thus  roughly  sketched  the  general  principle  of  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  photo-mechanical  printing,  I  will  briefly  discuss  the  processes  referred 
to,  and  endeavor  to  describe  the  working. 

As    I   remarked    the   most  important  process,  owing   to   its   simplicity  and 

cheapness,  is  that  of  photo- zinc  etched  blocks  for  ordinary  typographic  printing 

I  can    of  course    only  simply  state  the  generally  employed  method  of  producing 

these  blocks,  and  slightly  touch  upon  the  other  subjects  within  the  limits  of  this 

paper,      for  exact  formulas  and  details  for  successfully  working  any  one  of  these 

processes,  I  must  refer  you  to  specialists  who  make  these  arts  a  life  study  and  to 

the  few  works  at  present  published  on  the  subjects. 

First,  then,  the  operations  of  etchings  a  type  block,  say  from  a  line  draw- 
ing. 

The  drawing  intended  for  reproduction  is  pinned  on  a  board  and  placed 
squarely  before  a  copying-camera  in  a  good  even  light.  The  lens  used  for  this 
purpose  must  be  capable  of  giving  a  perfectly  sharp  picture  right  up  to  the  edges, 
and  must  be  of  the  class  called  rectilinear,  i.e.,  giving  straight  lines.  The  pict- 
ure is  then  accurately  focused  and  brought  to  the  required  size;  a  plate  is  pre- 
pared in  the  dark  room  by  the  collodion  process,  which  is  then  exposed  in  the 
camera  for  the  proper  time  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  way;  after  develop- 
ment, the  plate  is  fixed  and  strongly  intensified  in  order  to  render  the  white  por- 
tions of  the  drawing  as  opaque  as  possible.  On  looking  through  a  properly- 
treated  negative  of  this  kind  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parts  representing  the  lines 
and  black  portions  of  the  drawing  are  clear  glass,  and  the  whites  representing 
he  paper  a  dense  black.  The  negative  after  drying  is  ready  for  the  next  opera- 
tion; i.e.,  printing  upon  zinc.  This  is  done  in  several  wavs.  One  method  will 
however  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  here.  I  obtain  a  piece  of  the  bichroma- 
tizecl  gelatine  paper  previously  mentioned,  and  place  it  on  the  face  of  the  nega- 
tive in  a  printing-frame.  This  is  exposed  to  sunlight  (if  there  is  any)  or  day- 
light tor  a  period  varying  from  five  to  thirty   minutes,  according  to  the  strength 
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of  the  light.     This  exposed  piece  of  paper  is  then  covered  all  over  with  a  thin 
coating  of  printing-ink,  and  wetted  in  a  bath  of  cold  water.     In  a  few  minutes 
the  ink  leaves  the  white  or  protected  parts  of  the  paper  remaining  only  on  the 
lines  where  the  light  has  passed   through  the  negative  and  affected  the  gelatine. 
We  now  have  a  transcript  of  the  drawing  in  printing-ink  on   a  paper  which,  as 
soon  as  dry,  is  ready  for  laying  down  on  a  piece  of  perfectly  clean  zinc   and  pass- 
ing through  a  press.     The  effect  and  purpose  of  passing  this  cleaned  sheet  of 
zinc  through  the  press  in  contact  with  the  picture  on   the  gelatine  paper  is  this: 
owing  to  the  stronger  attraction  of  the  greasy  ink  for  the  dean  metal  than  for  the 
gelatine,  it  leaves  its  original  support,  and  attaches  itself  strongly  to  the  zinc, 
givin-  a  beautifully  sharp  and  clean  impression  of  our  original  drawing  in  greasy 
ink  on  the  surface  of  the   zinc.     The  zinc  plate  is  next  damped   and  carefully 
rolled  up  with  a  roller  charged  with  more  printing-ink,  and  the  image  is  thus 
made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  first  etching.   This  etching  is  done  in  a  shallow 
bath,  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  rocked  to  and  fro.     For  the  first  etch- 
ing  very  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  water  is  used;  the  plate  is  placed  with 
this  acid  solution  in  the  bath,  and  steadily  rocked  for  five  or  ten  minutes.     The 
plate  is  then  taken  out,  washed,  and  again  inked;  then  it  is  dusted  over  with 
powdered  resin,  which  sticks  to  the  ink  on  the  plate;  after  this  the  plate  is  heated 
until  the  ink  and  resin  on  the  lines  melt  together  and  form  a  strong  acid-resisting 
varnish  over  all  the  work.     The  plate  is  again  put  into  the  acid  etching  bath 
and  further  etched;  these  operations  are  repeated  five  or  six  times,  until  the  zinc 
of  the  unprotected  or  white  part  of  the  picture  is  etched  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  lines  to  be  printed  clean  in  a  press,  like  ordinary  type  or  an  engraved  wood- 
block.     I   ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  that  between   each   etching  the  plate  is 
thoroughly  inked,  and  that  this  ink  is  melted  down  the  sides  of  the  line,  so  as  to 
protect  the  sides  as  well  as  the  top  from  the  action  of  the  acid;  were  this  neglec- 
ted   the  acid  would  soon  eat  out  the  lines  from  below      The  greatest  skill  and 
care  is  therefore  necessary  in  this  work,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
exquisitely  fine  blocks  which  are  etched  for  some  art  publications        - 

There  are  many  details  which  are  necessary  to  successful  etching,  but  those 
now  given  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  you  generally  the  method  of  making 
the  zinc  plate  for  the  typographic  block.  After  etching,  there  only  remains  the 
trimming  of  the  zinc,  a  little  touching-up,and  mounting  it  on  a  block  of  mahog- 
any of  exact  thickness  to  render  it  type-high,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  insertion 
with  type  in  the  printer's  form.  . 

From  a  properly  etched  plate,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prints  may  be  ob- 
tained, or  it  may  be  electrotyped  or  stereotyped  and  multiplied  indefinitely. 

The  next  process  on  my  list  is  engraving  on  copper  in  intaglio.  1  here  are 
many  names  now  in  vogue  for  this  beautiful  process,  but  it  is  best  known  by  that 
of  "Photogravure."  The  difference  between  an  intaglio  and  relief  engraving  is 
implied  by  their  names.  In  the  one  we  are  now  to  deal  with  the  lines  or  ink- 
carrying  parts  of  the  plate,  are  sunk  below  the  surface,  instead  of  being  highest, 
as  in  the  case  of  relief  or  type  blocks.  . 

The  great  advantage  of  this  process  in  point  of  beauty  over  that  ot  zinc  sur- 
face blocks  is,  that  we  are  able  to  reproduce  a  drawing  which  is  made  wi  h 
washes  instead  of  lines,  a  painting,  or  a  photographic  portrait  or  landscape;  but 
for  commercial  and  general  purposes  it  is  not  so  useful  as  tyi^°locks.  because 
of  the  expense  and  slowness  of  the  printing.  The  ink  has  to  be  rubbed Unix .the 
lines  and  hollow  of  the  plate,  and  the  surface  perfectly  cleaned  for  every  impres- 

S10IThere  are  many  methods  of  producing  these  plates  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
but  details  of  most  of  them  are  either  unpublished  or  are  worked  as  secret  proc- 
esses.     I  shall,   however,  be  able  to  indicate  the   method  to  you  in  general 

instead  of  a  negative,  a  positive  on  glass  is  required  for  the  first  operation. 
This  positive  must  contain  every  gradation   of  tone  in  the  ongina       nd  be 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.     Next,  a  solution  of  gelatine,  sensitized  with  bichro 
mate  of  potash,  and  containing  a  graining  matter,  is  thickly  spread  over  a  glass 
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plate  and  dried;  when  dry  it  is  stripped  from  the  glass  and  placed  with  the  glass 
positive  in  a  printing-frame  and  strongly  printed.  After  printing,  the  film  of 
gelatine  is  attached  to  a  metal  plate,  and  developed  with  water  like  a  carbon 
print;  when  sufficiently  developed,  the  film  is  allowed  to  dry;  on  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  the  picture  appears  in  the  form  of  little  elevations  and  depres- 
sions over  the  surface,  the  blacks  being  the  highest  and  the  whites  almost  bare 
metal,  each  gradation  of  tone  in  the  positive  being  a  different  elevation  in  the 
gelatine.  This  film  may  now  be  brushed  over  with  powdered  graphite  and 
placed  in  the  electrotyping  bath,  and  a  printing  copper-plate  produced. 

Another  method  is  to  sensitise  the  surface  of  the  copper  itself  with  the  same 
grained  bichromatized  gelatine,  expose  it  under  a  positive,  and  bite  through  with 
"  perchloride  of  iron  ";  the  etching  fluid  passes  through  the  parts  projected  from 
light  by  the  positive,  and  etches  the  copper  in  exact  proportion  to  the  solubility 
or  insolubility  of  the  exposed  gelatine  surface.  This  is  the  simplest  of  the  many 
processes,  and  it  answers  well  for  a  small  number  of  printings,  but  it  is  not  deep 
or  strong  enough  for  mnch  hard  work. 

I  now  pass  to  a  different  photo-mechanical  printing— i.  e.,  Woodbury 
printing.  J 

This  ingenious  process  is,  like  the  others,  founded  on  the  peculiar  oxidizing 
action  of  gelatine  in  the  presence  of  bichromate  of  potash;  the  process  has  now 
been  before  the  world  so  long  that  most  of  you  will  be  familiar,  if  not  with  the 
actual  process,  at  least  with  its  production.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  origina- 
tor of  this  admirable  process,  and  for  the  complete  and  practical  issue  to  which 
he  brought  it. 

Gelatine  with  bichromate  of  potash  is  spread  upon  leveled  plates  of  glass, 
dried,  and  stripped;  the  film  thus  obtained  is  exposed  to  light  under  an  ordinary 
negative;  the  film  is  then  cemented,  face  down  on  glass,  and  washed  for  several 
hours  with  hot  water.  After  being  allowed  to  drv,  the  film  is  again  stripped 
from  its  support,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  piece  of  silk  with  an 
exquisitely  modeled  picture  in  fine  relief.  Its  texture,  delicate  and  fragile  as  it 
may  appear,  possesses  extraordinary  strength,  and  in  the  next  operation  is  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  hundreds  of  tons  in  contact  with  the  hardest  steel,  and 
comes  out  of  the  ordeal  unharmed,  and  ready  to  be  used  again  and  again  with- 
out injury.  The  printing-plate  or  block  is  made  of  hard,  rolled  lead,  and  is 
placed  face  down  on  this  gelatine  film  or  relief  on  a  steel  block  in  a  powerful 
hydraulic  press,  where  it  receives  immense  pressure— often  that  of  500  tons.  The 
raised  image  on  the  gelatine  is  thus  forced  into  the  lead  plate  or  block,  and  gives 
a  mould  ready  for  the  special  printing  it  is  to  receive. 

The  printing  is  rather  difficult  to  explain.  The  lead  mould  is  laid  on  a  plastic 
cushion  on  the  bed  of  a  small  press,  and  its  face  brought  up  almost,  but  not 
quite,  with  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  cemented  to  an  iron  lid  (or  platen)  hinged  on 
the  top  of  the  press;  the  hinged  lid  is  lifted  by  the  printer  and  he  pours  on  the 
mould  warm  ink,  made  of  gelatine  and  coloring  matter.  A  sheet  of  prepared 
waterproofed  paper  is  laid  on  the  pool  of  ink,  and  the  lid  shut  down  and  clipped 
by  a  lever  motion;  this  spreads  out  the  gelatine  ink  over  the  entire  mould 
squeegees  it  away  from  the  highest  parts,  or  whites,  and  leaves  it  only  in  the 
hollows,  or  dark  and  toned  parts  of  the  picture.  In  a  few  minutes  the  warm 
laver  of  ink  cools  and  sets,  and  on  the  press  being  opened,  the  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  ink  from  the  mould  adhering  to  it  is  carefully  removed.  This  is  the 
Woodbury  print,  and  now  only  requires  drying  and  and  fixing  in  alum  to  make 
it  the  finished  permanent  photograph  which  is  so  familiar  to  ail. 

We  now  come  to  collotype  printing,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  all  methods  of 
photo-mechanical  printing  the  one  which  lends  itself  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
cttects;  every  one  of  the  previously-mentioned  processes  can  be  closely  imitated 
by  it.  - 

It  is,  above  all  others,  the  best  process  for  facsimile  reproductions  in  large 
numbers,  reproducing  an  engraving,  a  line  drawing,  a  wash  drawing,  a  photo- 
graph of  nature,  or  from  life,  all  with  equal  facility.  The  principle  of  the  proc- 
ess is,  as  in  the  others,  founded  upon  the  altered  nature  of  gelatine  with  bichro- 
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mate  of  potash  after  exposure  to  light,  but  in  this  case  differing  from  those  men- 
tioned previously  in  the  fact  that  the  printing  begins  and  ends  with  the  original 
gelatine  surface.  It  is  very  simple— a  thick  sheet  of  plate  plass  (sometimes 
metal  is  used)  generally,  but  not  necessarily,  ground  on  the  surface  is  first 
coated  with  a  substratum  containing  silicate  of  soda  and  albumen  (15  to  1) 
which  has  a  great  holding  power;  when  this  coating  is  dry,  the  surface  is  re - 
coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  dried  quickly  in 
a  hot  dark  room,  or  chest.  The  plate  is  now  ready  for  exposure  under  a  nega- 
tive (either  a  collodion  or  ordinary  dry  plate),  which  must  be  reversed.  After 
proper  exposure,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  the  plate  is  thoroughly 
washed  in  water  and  dried;  only  a  faint  trace  of  the  image  or  picture  can  be 
seen  on  the  plate  at  this  stage.  It  is  now  placed  in  a  printing-press  (generally 
lithographic)  damped  with  water,  and  a  leather  roller  charged  with  printing  ink 
passed  carefully  over  the  plate.  _  . 

Now  is  seen  most  clearly  the  curious  and  interesting  action  of  light  upon  the 
prepared  gelatine-the  gelatinous  surface- receives  the  printing  ink  from  the 
roller  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  that  has  passed  through  he 
different  parts  of  the  negative,  i.e.,  where  there  are  blacks  in  the  pic tare  the 
plate  inks  up  solid;  where  white,  it  will  take  no  ink  at  all;  and  where  half-tones 
exist,  it  takes  ink  in  the  same  gradation  all  over  the  plate.  It  only  remains  now 
for  the  printer  to  lay  a  sheet  of  printing-paper,  smooth  or  rough,  upon  the  plate 
and  to  pass  it  through  the  press.  The  result  will  be  a  collotype  print.  One  can 
also  print  excellent  copies  of  any  subject  upon  calico,  linen,  satin,  and  other 
fabrics.  A  good  plate  will  give  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  copies,  sometimes 
one  thousand.  Ink  of  any  color  may  be  used  and  any  paper.  The  prints  may 
be  varnished  and  mounted  like  ordinary  photographs,  or  they  can  be  printed  on 
paper  with  white  margins,  like  an  engraving.  . 

P  With  these  few  remarks  I  conclude  my  paper  These  arts  but  briefly  de- 
scribed, which  have,  as  I  have  stated,  numerous  allies,  open  a  field  for  further 
advancement  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  speculation. 

They  already  have  created  an  industry  which  capital  has  not  been  slo*  to 
encourage,  and  which  gives  employment  to  thousands  where  only  twenty  years 
ago  but  a  few  were  earning  by  it  a  livelihood. 

Through  these  means  our  homes  are  enriched  with  true  copies  of  works  of 
art,  and  at  a  low  cost  even  the  poor  man  has  within  his  reach  £lnsb^wrtb 
which  to  cover  the  walls  and  educate  his  taste.  And  who  shall  gainsay  ha 
through  photography  may  future  generations  receive  the  greater  blessings  hat 
accrue  to  human  life  by  the  mind  being  raised  to  higher  and  better  aims  through 
the  refining  influence  of  art  and  knowledge?  .„..-,.  ,       A 

From  the  camera  and  its  allied  arts,  cheap  and  faithful  pictures  are  placed 
within  our  reach,  of  art  in  its  highest  forms,  of  the  beauties  and  the  wcmden lof 
the  world  we  live  in,  of  our  mountains,  rivers,  seas  and  lakes,  our  cities  in  c  un- 
ifies of  every  clime.  Nature  in  all  its  grandeur,  life  in  all  its  detail,  is  spread  at 
our  feet. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Jerome  Harrison  asked  if  we  were  likely  to  get  photo-mechanical  blocks  fit  for  rapid 

SteaCaPpUinnMaycock   made    some   remarks    on    Sergt.  -Maj  or >  Husband's   process    a ^photo- 
lithograph  c  one  in  half  tone,  full  working  details  of  which  had  beer »   published  m  the  photo- 
aranhic  iournals   and  which  was  practically  and  extensively  used  at  Chatham. 
gmPM  .  Valentine  Xnchard  said'that  the  lecturer's  remarks  about  ^^*F™"££ 
most  vivid  interest  to  him,  for  he  had  been  present  at  the  first  d.e™;^ 
What  most  struck  him  in  the  present  examples  was  the  very  small  amount  of  relief  that  seen 
nerp^arv  whereas   with  earlier  examples,  they  were  veritable  intaglios. 

Dr  LindLTjonnson  had  found  collotype  of  great  use  in  representing  diagram*  with  great 
ranges  betwee/ black  and  white.     He  handed  round  some  optical  diagrams  in  support  of  h. 
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S-/ll0t0SlaTUre'  /Mr'  H^0™*  had  said  ^at  the  real  process  required  was  one  where  light 
did  the  whole  work  unaided  by  any  retouching.  s 

t  ^  Watertow,  in  reply,  said  that  blocks  could  be,  and  were,  printed  by  steam-pres*e<= 
In  regard  to  Husband  s  lithographic  process,  he  had  not  mentioned  it,  as  he  considered  it  infe- 
rior, though  coming  in  the  same  category  as  collotype,  which  were  now  very  generally  in  use 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  he  hoped  in  a  few  years  would  be  as  general  in  England  He 
thought  half-tone  surface -blocks  not  very  successful,  but  showed  a  few  examples  made  bv  inter- 
posing a  lined  screen.  He  had  occasionally  seen  first  pulls  of  photogravures  requiring  no 
retouching  or  roulettmg  whatever.  .  ^         s 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  familiar  with  most  of  the  processes  described  but  had 
time  permitted,  would  have  liked  to  ask  Mr.  Waterlow  many  questions.  Had  he  ever  used  a 
battery  for  his  biting. in  bath?  By  this  means  a  very  weak  solution  could  be  used  and  the 
biting-in  acted  straight  down,  with  no  undercutting.  He  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sturney  con- 
taining very  beautiful  examples  of  photophane,  a  kind  of  collotype  for  rapid  printing  the 
specimens  were  much  admired.  He  (the  Chairman)  said  that  in  collotype  there  was  scope  for 
most  artistic  efforts  by  double  inking,  under  or  overlaying,  etc.  Perhaps  one  of  the  advantages 
oi  Husband  s  process  was,  that  it  was  purely  mechanical,  and  produced  identical  impressions. 

— « — ■♦  ■♦-»—♦• . 

OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  charming  study  in  landscape  photography  with  which  we  illustrate  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  from  a  negative  by  that  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham.  The  reproduction  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  original,  both  from  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  photographic  point 
of  view.  The  view  of  the  distant  rising  ground,  the  winding  road,  the  trees 
sheltering  the  homestead  from  the  wind  in  winter  and  a  cooling  shade  in 
summer,  the  vines  trailing  their  tendrils  around  the  house,  all  go  to  make  up  a 
scene  of  quiet  beauty  only  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  northern 
New  England.  At  some  future  time  we  expect  to  be  able  to  reproduce  for  our 
readers  another  of  Mr.  Burnham's  gems  of  landscape.  Until  then,  we  hope  they 
will  have  as  much  enjoyment  in  looking  at  our  present  frontispiece  as  we  have 
had  pleasure  in  producing  it. 

•« — ■•  •  •» — > 

A  PLEASANT  FAREWELL  DINNER  TO  PROFESSOR  S.  W.  BURNHAM,  OF  CHICAGO. 
A  number  of  Mr.  Burnham's  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  art  science  of  pho- 
tography and  astronomy  gathered  at  the  warerooms  of  Messrs.  Gayton  A. 
Douglass  &  Co.,  on  Monday  evening,  16th  instant,  ostensibly  to  witness  some 
electrical  developments.  At  about  half-past  eight  o  clock  Mr.  Douglass  informed 
the  party  that  the  electrician  having  failed  to  show  up,  he  hoped  Mr.  Burnham 
would  forgive  the  little  deception  and  go  with  them  over  to  Kinsley's,  where  a 
spread  of  good  things  awaited  them.  It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  get  there,  and 
twenty-three  jolly  friends  sat  down  to  the  festive  board.  Professor  George  W. 
Hough,  of  Dearborn  Observatory,  graced  the  head  of  the  table  ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Arthur  Edwards  opposite,  and  the  following  gentlemen  on  either  side  :  Dr. 
H.  D.  Garrison,  G.  A.  Douglass,  F.  S.  Osborn,  Judge  Brad  well,  H.  L.  Tolman, 
J.  M.  Forbes,  R.  P.  Harley,  F.  K.  Morrill,  C.  Gentile,  W.  A.  Morse,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Fuller,  Colonel  A.  F.  Stevenson,  F.  Pebbles,  W.  C.  Dow,  Lieutenant  Schwatka, 
the  Arctic  explorer ;  E.  H.  Reed,  F.  H.  Clark,  Professor  Basten,  F.  A.  Johnson, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Matteson,  George  W.  Hale,  and  the  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Burnham. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  a  pleasant  two  hours  was  spent  at  the 
table,  and  the  after-dinner  speeches  were  full  of  reminiscences  of  rifle  shooting, 
photography  and  astronomy.  As  Mr.  Burnham  goes  to  the  now  world-famed 
Lick  Observatory,  the  Pacific  Coast  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  while  Chicago 
loses  a  noble  friend  of  the  sciences. 
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THE  AWARDS  OF  PRIZES  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Class  A— ist.   O.  P.  Scott,  Chicago;    2d.   J.  E.  Rosch,   St.  Louis;    3d.   James 

Landy,  Cincinnati. 
Class  B— ist.   S.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee;    2d.   J.  M.  Appleton,   Dayton;  3d.    H. 

McMichael,  Buffalo. 
Class  C— ist.   J.  M.  Appleton;   2d.   S.  L.  Stein;  3d.   J.  E.  Hale. 
Class  D— ist.   J.  M.  Appleton;  2d.   J.  E.  Hale. 
Bronze  Medals— Stuber  Brothers,   A.    L.  Bowersox,   L.  C.  Overpeck,    George 

Wise,    D.    Rad.  Coover,   W.    J.    Dole,    Lornn    E.    Miller,    S.   M. 

Adams,  Anthon  Rhode. 
Class  E— ist.   W.  H.  Jackson,    Denver;   2d.    N.  F.  Curtis,    Niagara  Palis;   3d. 

G.  E.  Mellen,  Colorado  Springs. 
Class  F—  ist.   J.  H.  Smith;   2d.    H.  G.  Peabody,  Boston. 
Class  G— ist.   G.  F.  Barker,  Niagara  Falls;   2d.   J.  A.  Brush,  Minneapolis. 
Class  H— ist.  Theodore  Heinig,  Dayton;   2d.   T.  W.  Ingersol,  St.  Paul. 
Class  I— ist.    H.  G.  Peabody;   2d.    Stuber  Brothers. 
Class  L— ist.   The  Eastman  Dry-plate  and  Film  Company;   2d.   J.  M.  Jordan, 

New   York;    3d.    C.    F.    O'Keefe,    Fort    Madison. 
Hiawatha — James  Landy. 
Foreign  Exhibits— Gold   Medal.   A.    Marn,    Frankfurt;    Silver    Medal.   Albert 

Meyer,  Berlin. 

B.   S.    Hays,  Cook  Fly,   George  G.    Rockwood,  Judges. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  George  Eastman  received  an  award  of  special 
merit  as  the  originator  of  an  important  industry.      And  Messrs.  Monfort  &   Hill 
received  a  special  diploma    for  their    artistic    representation    of    "Hiawatha^ 
Diplomas  of  excellence   were  also  given   to   the    following    exhibitors:    S.  H. 
Edmiston,  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  for  flash  light  pictures;  C.  L.  rowler,  J.  C  .  Strauss. 

The  Anthony  Prizes  were  awarded  a>  follows:    $50  for  plain  enlargements, 

to  J.  M.  Jordan;  $50  for  crayon  worked  enlargements,  to  George  Hevn;  $25  for 

water-colored  enlargements,  to  L.  Walk  up. 

A.    P.   Scott,   J.    Landy,  Judges. 

Thf  Air  Brush  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  For  best  water-colors,  to 
A.  R.  Cottrell,  Minneapolis.  For  best  black  and  white,  to  N.  J.  Kelly,  Racine, 
Wis.  H.  McMichael,   Mr.  Doerr,  E.  Long,  Judges. 

The  Acme  Burnisher  Prize  was  awarded  to  President-elect  McMichael 
for  best  collection  of  photographs. 

The  Blitz-pulver  Prize  went  to  L.  C.  Overpeek,  of  Hamilton,  O. 

The  Eastman  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Gold  badge  to  Theodore 
Heinig,  Dayton,  O.  Silver  cup  to  C.  F.  O'Keefe,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  Medal 
to  E.  M.  Jennings,  Philadelphia. 

G.  Cramer's  $100  cash  prize  was  won  by  Coupon  No.  370,  held  by  Mr. 
Holden,  of  Luverne,  Minn. 


DEATH  OF  AN  HONORED  WOMAN. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  receive  the  following  sad  announcement:  "  Died  in 
Waterford  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  July,  1888,  Annie  Olivia,  wife  of  Hezekiah 
McMichael,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  aged  43  years,  2  months  and  19  days." 

We  tender  to  our  bereaved  friend  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his  great 

loss. 

The  loss  of  one  so  near  and  dear  as  his  good  wife  is  a  blow  very  hard  to 
bear;  and  her  death  at  such  an  age  of  usefulness  and  fullness  of  life  is  keenly 
felt  by  all  who  knew  her. 
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THE  S0CIET7  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 
Regular  Meeting,  June  12,  1888. 
{Continued.) 

The  President— It  has  been  and  is  very 
frequently  the  ease  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries  in  the  history  of  photography  that  a 
process  has  been  discovered  and  made  gener- 
ally  known  to  the  photographic  world,  and 
more  or  less  experimenting  is  done  with  it, 
and  it  gets  to  a  certain  point  and  gets  no 
further,  until  a  person  or  persons  of  a  more 
practical  turn  of  mind  turns  up,  and  this  per- 
son or  persons  will  put  the  thing  on  the  market 
and  very  frequently  claim  lor  himseli  an  in- 
vention to  which  he  is  not  really  entitled.  So 
far  as  the  paper  which  is  presented  here  to- 
night is  concerned,  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
name  aristo  is  registered  as  a  trademark,  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  really  given  to  us; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  paper  which  is 
put  upon  the  market  under  that  trademark. 
So  far  as  the  aristotype  paper  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  the  Doctor's  explanation  is  very 
Rill.     There  are  samples  oi  this  paper  for  dis- 


tribution among  the  members,  and  as  we  have 
one  or  two  pieces  of  apparatus  here,  I  propose, 
with  the  consent  of  the  members,  to  look  at 
these  pieces  of  apparatus  and  at  this  process 
informally,  and  that  we  take  a  sort  of  a  recess. 
But  I  should  like  at  this  point  to  inquire  if 
there  is  any  regular  business  to  be  brought  up 
for  consideration  in  its  proper  order,  that 
should  be  attended  to;  if  there  is  we  will  ar- 
range it;  if  not,  we  will  take  a  recess  to  inves- 
tigate this  paper. 

A  Member— Before  you  order  a  recess,, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  give  the  mem- 
bers a  formula  for  this  paper  ? 

The  President— There  is  a  printed  formula. 
here  that  will  give  the  necessary  information. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  enough  copies  to  go 
around,  but  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers  I  will  have  a  copy  pasted  up  on  the  bul- 
letin where  it  can  be  seen  by  those  who  wish 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Newton— I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
in  this  connection  on  the  hypo-gold  toning 
and  fixing  bath.  I  notice  that  it  was  suggested 
to  put  the  gold  into  the  hypo;  now  that  will 
not  do;  that  won't  work  at  all.  I  would  say 
put  the  hypo  into  the  gold.  You  want  to  mix. 
the  two  in  that  way:  you  have  got  to  put  the 
gold  into  the  hypo;  that  is  a  slow  process,  but 
it  is  efficient.  A  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
lead  solution  should  be  added  to  that  bath. 

The  President  then  read  the  names  of  mem- 
bers newly  elected:  \V.  Townsend  Colbron, 
Active;  Miss  Kate  Campbell,  Subscribing,  and 
Rev.  A.  H.  Hall,  Corresponding;  and  men- 
tioned that  any  member  who  desired  to  obtain 
any  dry  plates  could  do  so  by  application  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  rooms  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  society,  as  a  large  supply  was- 
kept  constantly  on  hand,  of  all  the  standard 
plates. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  from  the 
Eastman  Company  in  regard  to  a  donation  of 
samples  of  transferrotypes. 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany, donating,  through  Mr.  Plympton,  a 
card  trimmer. 

1  [e  also  acknowledged  the  donation  of  pict- 
ures sent  by  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Stebbins,  At- 
kinson and  Harper,  and  maps  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  from  Messrs.  Singer,  Roumage,  Mc- 
Kune.  Duffield  and  Grisdale. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  John  J. 
Acworth,  of  London,  and  stated  that  this 
gentleman  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Britannia  Alpha  paper. 

Mr.  Acworth— Well,  1  don't  know  that 
I  desire  to  say  anything.      I  will  make  a  test 
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of  the  paper  now,  if  that  is  satisfactory,  and 
you  can  all  see  for  yourselves.  I  have  the 
samples  here  with  me,  and  we  will  now  make 
the  experiment. 

The  President  then  announced  the  follow- 
ing meetings:  A  Lantern  Exhibition  will  take 
place  Friday  evening,  June  22d,  when  Inter- 
change slides  will  be  exhibited.  Monday 
evening,  June  i8th,when  Mr.  Edward  Learning 
will  open  a  discussion  on  Lenses,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  June  27th,  Mr.  C.W.  Canfield 
on  "Blue  Prints,"  and  ordered  recess. 

Mr.  Acworth  made  a  course  of  three  sepa- 
rate experiments  with  samples  of  the  paper, 
the  length  of  time  to  which  each  is  submitted 
to  the  light  being  different. 

Though  the  experiments  were  successful, 
Mr.  Acworth  explains  that  owing  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  light  of  the  red  lantern,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  fix  the  proper  time 
during  which  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
different  solutions.  He  explains  that  the 
color  was  a  little  off,  but  that  he  believed  they 
would  retain  their  brilliancy  when  dried. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


annoying  fluctuations  noticeable  in  an  arc 
lamp  and  requiring  the  minimum  of  attend- 
ance in  its  manipulation.  A  special  double 
filament  lamp  was  also  used,  but  was  found  to 
possess  no  advantages  and  some  disadvantages 
over  the  single  filament  lamp. 

J.  W.  Gibboney, 

Secretary. 


LYNN  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lynn 
Camera  Club  was  held  July  10th,  with  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Drew  in  the  chair  and  twelve 
members  present. 

It  was  voted  at  this  meeting  to  hold  an  ex- 
hibition  some  time  during  the  Fall,  and  the 
committee  on  entertainments  was  instructed  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  new  devel- 
oper, hydroquinone,  and  comparisons  of  the 
results  obtained  by  its  use  were  made. 

Although  the  Lynn  Camera  Club  was  only 
organized  last  January  it  already  has  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty-seven,  which  membership 
will  be  increased  in  the  Fall.  This  indicates  a 
very  prosperous  society  in  a  city  of  forty -five 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  club  has  large  and  well  ventilated 
apartments  at  347  Union  street,  and  having 
plenty  of  room  the  dark  room  was  made  of 
.ample  size  and  is  therefore  much  used  during 
meetings. 

A  number  of  lantern  exhibitions  have  been 
held, the  light  used  being  that  obtained  from  a 
•series  incandescent  lamp,  that  is,  an  incandes- 
cent lamp  of  large  size  adapted  to  be  run  on 
the  same  circuit  with  arc  lamps.  The  light 
was  found  very  satisfactory  indeed,  furnishing 
a  powerful  illumination,  being  free  from   the 


ROCHESTER   ACADEMY   OF   SCIENCE- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

At  the  regular  meeting  held  July  3d,  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and  sev- 
eral visitors  were  also  present. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
secretary  the  regular  business  of  the  evening 
was  postponed.  James  Streeter  read  a  paper 
upon  "  dry  "  pyro-development,  which  proved 
very  interesting,  and  created  a  lively  discus- 
sion. He  illustrated  his  subject  with  a  drop- 
shutter  view,  the  negative  of  which  was  de- 
veloped according  to  his  mode  of  treatment. 
As  he  has  agreed  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  process  at  the  next  meeting,  we  will  defer 
giving  formula,  etc.,  until  next  report.  In 
the  absence  of  President  Croughton  Mr.  John 
Niven  was  elected  President  pro  tern.,  and 
showed  that  he  understood  his  duties. 

At  the  regular  meeting  July  17th,  H.  \Y. 
Mathews  was  elected  President  pro  tern. 
James  Streeter,  who  read  a  paper  at  the  last 
meeting,  describing  his  method  of  developing 
dry  plates,  gave  a  demonstration  of  it.  The 
demonstration  proved  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  following  is  his  formula: 
I. 

Pyro 12  grains. 

II. 

Sodium  sulphite 2  ounces. 

Water 16      " 

III. 

Sodium  carbonate 1  ounce. 

Water 16  ounces. 

To  develop, add  the  pyro  to  2  ounces  sodium 
sulphite  solution  and  add  I  ounce  carbonate 
soda  solution  to  commence  with  (normal  de- 
veloper contains  2  ounces  carbonate  solution). 
If  plate  is  over-exposed,  add  more  water.  For 
under  exposed  plates,  use  more  of  the  carbon- 
ate solution. 

M.  B.  Punnett  reported  on  his  progress 
with  the  aniline  printing  process.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  the  publishers  of 
1  'The  Science  of  Photography"  for  the  gift 
of  a  patent  binder,  and  to  the  publishers   of 
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<'The  American  Journal  of  Photography  "  for 
placing    the   section   on    their  complimentary 
list.     Subject  for  next  meeting  not  announced. 
Milton  B.  Punnett, 

Secretary. 


N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q-—J-  L.  T.  writes  :  In  toning  prints  I  have 
unconsciously  been  using  the  chloride  of  gold 
solution  minus  the  solution  of  acetate  of  soda. 
The  prints  seemed  to  tone  O.  K.  I  used  the 
citrate  soda  solution  first  ;  then  washed  and 
placed  it  in  chloride  solution.  Will  prints 
tone  as  well  without  the  acetate  soda  as  with, 
or  should  it  be  used  to  give  best  results? 
Kindly  answer  in  the  next  Bulletin  and 
oblige  yours  very  sincerely. 

A.  —  It  is  probable  that  the  citrate  of  soda 
solution  left  in  the  prints  acted  similar  to  the 
acetate  of  soda.  It  is  dangerous  not  to  use 
acetate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  toning 
bath,  because  the  gold  solution  becomes  acid 
and  the  prints  may  turn  red.  If  the  solution 
of  gold  becomes  acid  it  will  not  tone  readily 
and  the  gold  is  wasted. 

Q.—M.  B.  P.  writes:  British  Journal  Al- 
manac, 1885,  page  2io,  M.  Philippe's  Aniline 
Printing  Process.  Can  you,  through  your 
columns,  give  me  or  tell  me  where  I  can  ob- 
tain further  information  regarding  this  formula 
and  the  manipulation,  etc.? 

A.—  We  do  not  know  the  details  of  this  proc- 
ess. Write  to  J.  Traill  Taylor,  2  York  street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Me  may  help  you 
out. 

(?•— T.  L.  I.  writes:  A  short  time  ago  I 
found  in  the  Sun  a  test  for  hypo  in  silver 
prints.  It  was  to  add  to  the  wash  water  a 
small  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine,  which,  if  the  hypo  was  not  all  elimi- 
nated, would  turn  the  backs  of  the  prints  a 
bluish  color,  then  by  continuing  the  washing 
until  the  blue  tint  disappeared,  the  hypo  would 
be  all  washed  out.  I  don't  remember  of  ever 
seeing  any  test  given  for  hypo,  either  in  the 
1;i  hi  1  in  or  elsewhere.  Is  the  test  good? 
'.  will  yon  please  inform  me  through  the 
,;'  11  1  1  in  more  definitely  as  to  the  amount  of 
iodine  to  use. 

A — The  test  as  you  give  it  is  not  quite  cor- 


rect;  the  best  way  is  to  proceed  as  follows: 
Make  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  so  weak 
that  it  is  a  pale  sherry  color.  Also  make  a 
thin  starch  paste  by  adding  a  pinch  of  starch 
to  an  ounce  of  water  and  boiling  it.  When 
the  starch  paste  is  cold  add  the  iodine  to  it 
until  it  is  a  decided  blue  color  after  thoroughly 
stirring.  This  blue  iodine-starch  is  a  very 
delicate  test  for  hypo.  Adding  it  to  the  wash 
water  it  should  give  a  pale-blue  color;  if  it  is 
bleached  by  the  wash  water,  the  latter  con- 
tains hypo,  and  the  prints  should  be  washed 
further.  If  the  color  remains  permanent,  the 
prints  are  clean. 

Q. — F.  H.  writes  :  Dear  Bulletin. — In 
dipping  the  litmus  paper  into  my  silver  bath 
for  albumen  paper  prints  it  came  out  a  greenish 
color,  with  the  edge  next  the  dry  part  a  reddish 
purple.  Does  the  redness  of  the  edge  indicate 
the  need  of  more  alkali  ?  I  use  ammonia  and 
test  with  blue  paper.  The  paper  prints  a  purple 
with  a  reddish  cast  and  after  toning  and  fix- 
ing is  a  bluish  purple.  Do  you  prefer  a  silver 
bath  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  what  is  the 
surest  test  for  it  ?  I  have  made  a  shutter  like 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  April  28th  number, 
and  it  works  well,  my  last  shot  being  a  flock 
of  over  fifty  ducks  with  only  two  or  three 
slight  blurs.  I  always  find  something  of  prac- 
tical value  in  each  Bulletin. 

A.—  The  color  of  the  litmus  paper  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  silver  nitrate.  Use  red  litmus 
paper  and  have  the  bath  neutral  or  but  slightly 
alkaline  to  the  red  paper.  We  are  glad  you 
like  the  simple  shutter  proposed,  and  thank 
you  for  the  good  opinion  of  our  journal.  We 
always  try  to  help  and  feel  that  our  work  is 
appreciated. 

Q.—A.  G.  W.  C.  writes  :  In  the  Bulletin 
February  n,  1888,  you  gave  an  article  from 
Sergeant  C.  E.  Von  Sothen,  on  his  flash-light 
pictures.  I  am  very  anxious  to  correspond 
with  the  above  gentleman.  Would  you  kindly 
drop  me  a  card  with  his  address,  as  I  am 
engaged  on  some  flash-light  pictures.  I  hardly 
get  the  result  1  want. 

^.—Sergeant  C.  E.  Von  Sothen's  address  is 
Whitestone,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Q.—V.  C.  N.  writes:  I  am  engaged  as  trav- 
eling photographer  and  am  using  "extra  brill- 
iant" sensitive  paper  for  portraits,  but  find 
some  difficulty  in  toning.     My  formula  is  : 

Chloride  of  gold 15  grains. 

Chloride  of  Lime 15        " 

Water 80  ounces. 

My  object  is  a  black  tone,  but  with  this  solu- 
tion I  can  tone  but  a  few  sheets  to  the  desired 
shade,  as  it  seems  to  exhaust  itself  too  quickly. 
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Can  you  recommend  me  a  better  formula  for 
black  tones  than  the  above  ? 

A.—  Fume  the  paper  strongly  for  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  You  can  use  the  above  bath 
if  you  make  it  alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  allow  to  settle  before  using.  It 
should  give  good  blue-black  tones.  You  may 
sensitize  albumen  paper  on  a  silver  bath  50 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  slightly  alkaline  with 
ammonia  and  get  better  results.  Such  paper 
may  be  kept  a  week  if  you  use  one  of  the  new 
preserving  cases  made  by  our  publishers. 

Q.—A.  H.  F.  writes  :  Will  you  please  in- 
form me  why  I  cannot  tone  Anthony's  albu- 
menized  paper  to  a  purple  with  the  following 
formula,  for  I  obtained  a  satisfactory  tone 
from  the  same  formula  when  in  England  with- 
out discoloration  of  the  prints  ?  I  have  been 
using  Cooper's  chloride  of  gold.  Is  the  gold 
possibly  old  ?  I  enclose  prints  as  specimens. 
Also,  what  lens  would  you  recommend  for 
long  distances?  The  one  I  brought  out  is 
excellent  for  architecture,  groups  and  near 
landscapes,  but  the  pictures  are  indistinct  and 
minute  in  views  half  a  mile  away.  My  camera 
is  a  yz  plate  one  : 

Toning. 

Acetate  of  soda 15  grains. 

Water,  soft 45  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold 15  grains. 

Fixing. 
Hypo,  2  ounces  to  I  pint  of  water. 

A. The    trouble   is   probably  due   to   not 

fuming  the  paper  before  printing.  Fume  with 
strong  ammonia  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
and  let  us  hear  from  you  again,  sending  us 


some  prints.  A  lens  for  long-distance  work 
has  just  been  invented  by  Dallmeyer  and  will 
soon  be  on  the  market ;  it  is  just  what  you 
need,  judging  from  what  you  say  above. 
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WmH  taught  with  the  frop 
Abutter. 

We  have  received  the  following  invitation : 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Douglass  invite  you 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Carrie  Luella,  to  Clendon  Herbert  Sheen, 
Wednesday  evening,  June  27th,  at  seven 
o'clock,  Grandin  road,  East  Walnut  Hills, 
Cincinnati,  1888. "  We  tender  our  best  thanks 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass  for  their  kindness, 
and  we  wish  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Sheen,  and 
his  wife  a  long  and  happy  married  life. 


A  Fine  Gallery.— Mrs.  J.  H.  Folsom, 
Danbury,  Conn.,  has  just  moved  into  her  fine 
studio  in  the  Bank  building.  Everything  is 
new,  neat  and  bright  and  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Eugene  Haines  of  New  York  is  the 
operator. 

June  25TH,  a  fire  broke  out  from  some  un- 
known cause  in  the  photographic  gallery  of 
John  Wiedermoth,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
frame  building  at  331  Grand  street,  Brooklyn, 
and  before  it  was  extinguished  damage  to  the 
extent  of  several  thousands  of  dollars  was 
sustained.  The  photographer  owns  the  build- 
ing. His  loss  is  estimated  at  $2,000,  and  is 
covered  by  insurance. 
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THE  PICTURES  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Although  the  display  of  pictures  at  the  Minneapolis  Convention  was  not  as 
large  as  that  at  Chicago,  yet  the  quality  of  the  work  shown  was  fully  up  to  pre- 
vious years,  and  in  some  cases  even  surpassed  the  productions  seen  in  former 
exhibitions.  This  latter  was  notably  true  of  the  genre  pictures,  some  of  which 
were  exceedingly  fine. 

The  hall  where  the  pictures  hung  was  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the 
exhibition  it  being  built  specially  for  a  picture  gallery.  Under  the  special  super- 
vision of  Vice-President  Guerin  the  pictures  were  well  arranged  and  the  exhibits 
all  appeared  to  a  good  advantage. 

On  entering  the  hall  the  first  display  was  work  done  by  the  air  brush  This 
included  enlargements  upon  bromide  paper  and  from  the  solar  camera  that  were 
worked  up  in  ink,  pastel  and  water  color  by  the  air  brush  process.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  most  beautiful  results  are  obtained  by  this  method,  and  the  skill  dis- 
played in  the  use  of  the  process  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  All  the  pictures 
shown  were  very  fine  indeed,  the  water  colors  in  many  cases  being  very  beautiful 

I  he  next  exhibit  we  came  to  was  that  of  Ernest  Krueger,  of  Ann  Arbor 
Mich  In  this  we  noted  a  composition  picture  entitled  "Cast  up  by  the  Sea  "  a 
female  figure  prostrate  upon  a  pebble  beach.  The  picture  was  14  1 :  17  and  very 
fairly  done;  but,  unfortunately,  bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea  do  not  look  so  pretty 
as  the  one  seen  in  this  composition.  In  the  same  exhibit  was  a  picture  illustrat- 
ing Hiawatha  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  elsewhere.  Two  fine  pictures  were 
also  to  be  seen  here,  one  an  uncommonly  good  portrait  of  a  pointer  dog  entitled 
Uur  lip  and  another  called  -Chums,"'  showing  a  child  and  doff.  These 
were  finely  done  and  much  admired.  ° 

Stuber   Bros.,  of  Louisville,   Ky.,  had  a  number  of  fine  portraits,  but  the 
most  interesting  pictures  shown  by  them  were  studies  in   cabinet  groups:  darky 

^&^biack^ etc- a11  :ery  wdl  done  and  showin* some  fine  &<**- 

graphic  skill  in  the  pictures  produced. 

H.  Carlin,  of  St.  Paul,  showed  a  number  of  worked  enlargements  and  DasteF 
portraits  that  were  very  good  work.  One  picture  called  "  The  Sick  Monkey"  was 
quite  interesting.  The  view  shows  a  cage  containing  three  monkeys.  At  the 
rail  Jfu  CagG  1S  leen  a  hf  lthy-lQoking  specimen  of  the  species  sitting  on  a 
rail  with  an  orange  between  his  hind  feet,  while  he  is  extracting  the  juice  from 
Snln  TT  Wlth  every  evidence  of  personal  satisfaction,  and  an  utter  disre- 
gard to  all  other  individuals.  In  the  front  of  the  cage  is  seen  an  older  monkey 
fil  ia  }',?Un,?  ?Pecirr;en  huSSed  t0  the  breast,  the  faces  of  both  of  these  beini 
niied  with  all  the  evidences  of  sympathy  on  the  one  side  and  misery  on  the  other 
1  lie  picture  was  quite  a  study  and  speaks  well  for  the  artist  who  made  it. 

.OopraioHT,  1££8,  by  E.  4  H.  T.  AKTHONY  &  CO.) 
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Coover  Bros  ,  Iowa  City,  had  an  exhibit  that  embraced  large  heads  chil- 
dren? Dictures  nteriors  and  transparencies.  The  large  heads  were  very  good,  the 
child  en'sp  ctu  res  excellent ;  while  the  interiors  and  transparencies  showed  some 
Sent  photographic  work,  the  transparencies  being  in  some  cases  very  clear 

and  brilliant.  Hamilt       q.,  had  a  number  of  large  portraits  that  were 

ver^ood     ffieb^Hnd  most 'interesting  part  of  this  exhibit  were  the  large 
fla?h  hit  Dictures  of  children  ;  these  were  excellent  and  well  worth  seeing. 

itfr  01  of  St  Paul,  showed  a  number  of  fine  pictures.  An  instantaneous 
view"?  some  boys  swimming  with  a  log  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  gems  of 
-i-  i  c  ^r#v>  ^fWhithv  Fnffland  It  was  excellent.  We  also  noteu  some 
SSS^SS'^SA.  clean,  sharp  and  thoroughly  well  done  all 

^  °As  point  in  our  ™. tojb  ^^£  Jg2j£ 

Rusmussen,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  showed  a  number  of  fine  heads  that  were 

etcTvf  Arrd^l1^ P^t"  anT  fourT  was  «  Young  America,"  a  rak,sh- 
l0° rneo  Wy  Mattme  frame  of  cabinets  that  were  thoroughly  well 

young  lover  giving  a  letter  to  a  dove  and «u  enUtled     Po,t.  hon  DA 
companion   was  a  lady  receiving  the  b.  le «  from  tl le  £  ^ 

picture  called  ■■  Returning  from  Donn ^'b™ok  ^^^Xwed la  priest  listen- 

£-art£  susx-  a- J:  s^r&s  „«-,  * 

much  truthfulness  to  nature.  ,    fi       exbibits.     We 

of  nature  and  a  beauty  of  finish  that  he  nas  pomt 

grand  views  (all  large)  that  were  di splayed  in  this  exhib    *e  no  ^ 

have  never  seen  before.  ^whit     The  lar°-e  life-size  heads 
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■effective  idea  of  motion  in  the  figure  being  capitally  caught  in  the  picture      An 

w  hragf°0d  r  W3S  entl!led  "^ere'S  L°°kin=  at  You'"  '»  °ld  -an^  "nHng.and 
wi  h  a  face  beaming  with  good  humor.     Yet  another  beauty  was  "  Nubian  Fruit 
-Seller,    an  illustration  of  an  Oriental  type  and  a  very  artistic  effort. 
hihifT;  L  J  S'Teu  considerable  improvement  in  the  pictures  he  ex- 

fin.  „hJh  comfared  Wlth  *ose  seen  at  Chicago.  The  portrait  work  was  very 
fine  indeed  ;  good  posing,  excellent  modeling,  wonderful  detail  in  the  fabrics 
and  a  fine  black  tone  on  the  finished  prints  that  made  one  think  o  some  rich 
engraving  The  beauty  of  detail  in  the  fabrics  was  best  seen  in  the  laceTess  of 
a  girl  with  a  mask,  in  which  picture  the  work  of  the  artist  was  seen  to  best  ad- 
"f',^  thread  spearing  with  wonderful  minuteness  and  exhibiting  the 
-great  skill  shown  in  its  fabrication.  8 

UrL  !*!FeSSeyr  ?f^lliance>  O.,  exhibited  some  good  work  in  cabinets,  and  the 
large  pictures  of  children  were  very  good.  The  easy  pose,  the  lighting  and  the 
generally  attractive  appearance  of  the  pictures  being  notable  features 
nninhiT'  i  ^°UiS?  hadamimber  °f  fine  large  portraits  that  were  fully 
up  to  his  usual  good  work  In  the  same  exhibit  were  a  number  of  genre  pictures 
that  were  well  done.  ' '  Meditation  "  and  ' '  Sweetness  "  were  both  charmin* -stud  es 
-and  thoroughly  well   executed.      "The  Light  of  Progress,  "two  boTsmotln' 

afun  oe^neieV,dtent'y  '  tyr.°  at  the  weed.Vting  a  Hght' from  the i  heTg  v°e 
an  uncommonly  interesting  photographic  sketch.  A  companion  picture  "The 
Progress  of  Pallor,  "  shows  the  result  of  indulging  in  smoking  by  ty  o  of  Ihe  first 
picture,  the  face  showing  every  evidence  of  inward  misery  "A  la  nude  "a 
picture  of  a  fat  little  child  upon  a  pedestal  was  also  well  done  and  very  pretty 

George  Heyn,  of  Omaha,  had  one  of  the  best  exhibits  of  worked  enlarge- 
ments upon  bromide  paper  to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition.     The  gradation  of  hint 

rem±dblWaSThXCe''entfandrthe  *??"■  °f  the  wMte  Par?s  °f  the  Pic^  «5 
remarkable      The  negatives  from  which  the  pictures  were  made  were  evidently 

hdr Sd  £  art'StiC  "S1^^  Posing  spoke  well  for  the  skill  used  n 
their  production.  It  is  very  important,  if  good  results  are  wished  for  in  bromide 
enlargements  that  the  negatives  should  be  made  with  this  object  in  view  and 
none  but  a  clear,  sharp  and  well-timed  one  be  used,  to  secure  the  best  results    If 

meT  tC63  T  ^Ar^r  mUCh  W°rk  is  needed  in  touchlngle  enSgel 
Zed  hv  ™r „?! !  I  T  °f  ^r\Heyn  Were  made  UP°n  bromide  PaP"  manufact- 
gTod  q'uXL^fkindr11  **  ""  "*"*'  ™  ""^  *  b' >  ^  aS  » 

^^^S^i^SiS^  "  n°W  ******  "d  ™  —  ^ 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
T.  The  EnS'ish  Photographic  Convention  met  at  Birmingham,  July  23d  to  2Sth 
Programme  of  Excursions  and  Local  Arrangements"  is  a  model  of  com- 
pleteness. It  contains  maps  of  the  various  points  of  interest  for  the  members 
going  on  excursions  and  the  name  of  the  various  committees  in  charge  of  the  re- 
cept.ons,  entertainments,  exhibition  and  excursions,  together  with  the  rules  govern- 
ingthe  members  attending.  It  appears  to  us  it  might  serve  as  a  type  for  similar 
methods  for  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America.  If  the  work  of  the  latter 
body  was  as  well  arranged  as  that  of  our  English  friends,  there  would  be  much 
time  saved  and  very  much  more  good  accomplished  at  our  annual  gatherings. 

We  hear  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  a  grand  congress  of  Amer- 
ican Amateur  Photographers  to  be  held  in  Washington.  This  is  an  excellent  idea 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  carried  out  at  an  early  date.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  a  very 
large  one,  and  after  being  shown  in  Washington  it  is  to  be  displayed  in  various 
otner  cities  that  will  make  arrangements  for  its  accommodation. 
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On  our  return  from  Minneapolis  we  visited  Mr.  Gayton  A.  Douglass  in  Chi- 
cago We  had  a  very  pleasant  chat  with  this  enthusiastic  photographic  merchant 
and  were  very  much  pleased  to  see  his  admirable  dark  room.  It  is  fitted  with 
every  appliance  to  facilitate  the  development  of  plates,  and  the  various  devices  for 
the  comfort  of  those  using  it  were  both  ingenious  and  useful.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  reside  in  or  near  Chicago  should  visit  Mr.  Douglass,  and  we  promise 
them  a  hearty  reception  and  a  thorough  interest  in  their  work. 

Mr  Andrew  Pringle  recommends  the  use  of  a  solution  saturated  with  alum 
and  iron  sulphate,  and  containing  to  each  pint  half  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  "  a  good  dose  "  of  citric  acid,  for  clearing  gelatino-brom.de  lantern  slides. 
He  says  that  this  solution  overcomes  all  the  objections  hitherto  raised  against 
the  use  of  dry  plates  for  transparencies  for  projection.  We  have  often  recom- 
mended a  similar  solution  for  the  same  purpose,  except  that  we  omitted  the  iron 
sulphate,  and  we  strongly  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are  doing  this 
kind  of  work  to  try  the  above  formula. 

Professor  H.  A.  Rowland,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  at  work 
upon  a  new  photographic  map  of  the  solar  spectrum,  extending  from  the  ultra- 
violet and  reaching  to  B,  and  wave  length,  6,95°.  New  concave  gratings, 
having  a  diameter  of  six  inches  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet  radius,  have  been 
ruled  with  ten  and  twenty  thousand  lines  to  the  inch,  and  give  a  definition 
hitherto  unattained.  Professor  Rowland  is  very  enthusiastic  in  this  work,  and 
deserves  the  admiration  of  all  earnest  photographic  workers. 

Mr  G  Pack  the  well-known  photographer  of  Broadway,  New  York,  sends 
us  a  cabinet  picture  of  his  two  little  boys,  that  is  very  characteristic  and  interest- 
in.  The  oldest  of  the  two  has  a  gun  in  his  hand,  which  he  ,s  in  the  act  of 
codrins  readv  to  fire,  his  little  brother  standing  behind  him,  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in' the  operation,  holds  his  hands  to  his  ears  to  deafen  the  coming  report. 
The  picture  is  full  of  life  and  detail,  and  Mr.  Pach  tells  us  it  was  made  on  one 
of  the  latest  emulsions  upon  a  Stanley  plate.  It  is  certainly  a  capital  picture  and 
thoroughly  well  caught. 

We  note  that  the  "Photo  Club  de  Paris"  is  being  organized  for  the  study  of 
photography  in  its  application  to  art,  science  and  industry.  It  is  a  club  of  ama- 
teurs, and  those  interested  should  write  M.  Gabriel  Rougier,  editor  of/  Ameur 
Pholographe,  8  place  de  l'Odeon,  Paris.  Some  of  our  French  readers  will  no 
doubt  find  this  a  useful  society. 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  study  of  meteorology  is  beginning  to 
bear  good  fruit.     The  Royal  Meteorological  Society  of  London,  some  time  ago 
sent  a  number  of  circulars   to  various  photographic  societies   in  Europe  and 
Imerica  asking  for  phototographs  of  lightning.        These   pictures  have  b 
studied  with  the  result  that  no  less  than  six  varieties   of  lightning ;  ha        een 
made  out        i.    Stream   lightning-a   plain,  broad,    rather  smooth   strea <* 

3?  I  Sinous  lightning.  3-  ^^^^^^^^SZ 
like  the  root  of  a  tree.  4.  Meandering  lightning-having  no  definite ^course. 
5    Beaded  lightning-a  number  of  beads  on  a  streak  of  light.     6.   Ribbon  hght 
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ning.  Of  the  first  of  these  only  one  or  two  specimens  were  obtained.  The 
second  is  quite  common.  The  others  are  not  so  often  seen,  although  the  last 
was  shown  is  one-sixth  of  the  photographs  examined.  It  is  curious  that  none 
of  the  photographs  show  the  zig-zag  so  often  seen  in  pictures.  The  society  is 
still  anxious  to  receive  other  photographs  of  lightning. 

J.  C.  Early,  of  Haightstown,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a  couple  of  photographs  that 
are  very  well  done.  One  of  these  is  a  flash-light  interior  that  is  a  little  under- 
timed  in  the  shadows,  probably  due  to  using  the  flash  in  too  small  quality; 
only  a  little  more  is  needed.  The  landscape  is  very  good;  the  detail,  in  both 
foreground  and  distance,  is  very  good,  and  we  think  his  management  of  the 
developer  (hydroquinone  formula  from  Bulletin)  is  excellent.  The  printing, 
toning  and  mounting  of  both  pictures  is  also  good. 


EXPOSING  APPARATU3  FOR  SLOW  BROMIDE  PAPER. 
By  J.  J.  Acworth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  London. 

The  fact  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  such  kind  of  apparatus  for  making  regular 
and  exact  exposures  by  means  of  artificial  light  exists,  is  the  reason  that  I  now 
give  a  description  of  such  an  one  designed  by  myself  for  the  purpose.  And  I 
only  hope  that  some  of  my  American  friends  may  find  it  of  as  great  value  for 
general  and  experimental  use  as  I  have  done  for  some  time  past.  I  may  state 
at  the  outset  that  the  apparatus  is  only  useful  for  contact  printing  and  not  for 
enlarging.  As  a  rule,  exposures  are  given  in  such  vague  terms  that  they  mean 
very  little,  and  consequently  are  very  little,  for  what  is  intended— for  instance, 
I  have  heard  it  said,  "That  paper  will  require  thirty  seconds  to  gaslight/'  which 
practically  means  nothing— whilst  exposures  given  in  terms  of  davlight  might  be 
considered  absolutely  worthless. 

Now  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  we  should,  as  much  as  possible,  have  a 
standard  exposure  to  work  with.      I  know  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way;  still 
I  should  like  to  suggest  a  standard  distance  from  some  convenient  illuminant' 
say  a  fish-tail  gas-burner,  which  I  always  use  for  my  own  work.     The  distance 
might  be,  say  twelve  inches,  and  the  burner  one  burning  five  feet  of  gas  per  hour 
If  this  were  taken  as  a  rough,  though  I  think  a  practical  stand,  we  could  then 
be  able  to  mark  on  our  negatives  the  exposure  to  give  them  in  terms  of  normal 
when  using  papers  of  different  rapidities.     Some  of  my  negatives  I  have  already 
marked  thus,  in  terms  of  the  standard  I  have  myself  adopted,  so  that  whenever 
I  want  a  print  I  am  sure  of  not  making  a   failure— a  narrow  slip  of  paper 
eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch  along  one  edge,  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  exposures  too  fine  for  any  paper  used.     N.  B.    The  apparatus  is 
quite  simple  and  the  following  diagram  represents  my  own: 

A  CD  is  a  piece  of  mahogany  about  J  inches  thick,  hinged  in  the  needle  so 
as  to  fold  up  if  necessary.  B  is  a  block  with  spring  clips  at  top  to  grip  the  print- 
ing frame  F.  The  block  B  is  kept  in  proper  position  by  means  of  a  couple  of  pins 
P,  passing  into  holes  in  the  base  board  A  CD.  HHHH Have  holes  in  the 
base  board  A  CD,  to  receive  the  frame  carrier  B  at  different  distances  from  o-as 
flames,  namely  at  12,  10,  8^  and  6  inches  respectively.  The  exposures  varying 
in  the  ratio  of  1,  f,  £  and  £,  so  that,  supposing  we  took  12  inches  as  the  normal 
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distance  and  that  a  gelatine  negative  of  ordinary  density  required  20  seconds, 
to  this  size  gas  flame,  then,  if  we  wished  to  give  it  a  shorter  exposure,  say  one- 
half,  we  should  simply  have  to  move  the  frame  carrier  B  to  the  8*  inch  distance 
from  burner  and  expose  for  10  seconds  only.  The  nearer  distance  becomes  more 
especially  valuable,  of  course,  when  working  with  dense  negative,  whilst  a  greater 
distance  than  12  inches  maybe  sometimes  necessary  when  working  with  thin 
negatives.      G  is  the  gas  flame  and  Br.  is  the  burner,  which  I  arrange  to  discon- 


nect at  0  for  sake  of  portability.  The  burner  is  of  course  supplied  with  a  bye 
pass  so  as  to  turn  the  light  up  and  down  instantly.  X  is  connecting  tubing 
which  follows  away  at  T.  R  is  reflecting  screen  of  thick  white  card  board  which 
increases  the  illumination  by  about  20  per  cent. ,  and  can  be  used  as  required.  As 
can  be  seen  the  apparatus  is  portable  and  can  be  packed  in  small  compass  and  is 
always  ready.  In  conclusion,  I  only  hope  that  should  others  use  an  apparatus 
similar  to  the  one  I  have  been  describing,  they  will  do  so  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  I  have  done. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  A  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

BY    P.     C     DUCHOCHOIS. 

When  crossing  Broadway— not  in  New  York,  but  another  town  in  its  vicinity, 
fifty  or  hundred  miles  away-a  gentleman,  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  be- 
fore called  me  by  name.  He  was  a  photographer,  and,  of  course,  between 
brothers  in  art  the  acquaintance  is  made  as  quick  as  a  twinkle.  He  wanted  to 
know  how  to  clean  a  daguerreotype,  -an  old  curiosity,-'  as  he  said.  And  the 
fact  is,  that  to  clean  daguerreotypes  is  little  known  at  present,  except  by  those 
who  fortunatelv  or  unfortunately-that  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  it,  phil- 
osophically, for  they  are  old  men  now-practiced  the  wonderful  process  dis- 
covered by  Daguerre.  Well !  I  slowly  climbed,  blowing  and  melting  into  water, 
the  five  !  flights  leading  to  his  gallery-98  degrees  in  the  shade-and  there  \ 
showed  to  me  a  daguerreotype  by  Brady,  a  little  stained,  for  the  idea  had  not, 
so  far,  struck  the  owner  of  having  it  cleaned  with  soap-soap  and  a  scrubbing 
brush,  but  otherwise  perfect  in  every  respect.  It  has  not  faded,  and  will  not  as 
will  all  the  silver  prints  made  nowadays,  most  of  them,  even  before  those  they 
represent  are  gone,  as  says  the  poet,  beyond,  etc.  I  cleaned  the  daguerreotype 
in  the  manner  I  will  describe  for  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin.     When  it  was 
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done,  my  young  friend  was  delighted.  "How  beautiful  !  "  says  he.  "  Now  I 
can  take  a  fine  clear  copy  of  it,  charge  for  the  cleaning  (!)  and  so  forth.  By  the 
by,  M.  D.,  since  you  are  ever  so  obliging  let  me  ferrotype  you  (sic).  Take  this 
Havana.  Light  it.  Put  your  hat  on  (it  is  of  the  latest  style,  very  artistic  and 
melon  form,  as  usual).  Sit  there;  a  little  more  profile,  if  you  please.  Look  at 
that  beautiful  picture  of  a  beautiful  girl.  How  sweet  she  is  !  and  dresses  so 
well !  what  an  elegant  bustle  !  you  see  it  yet,  five  minutes  after  she  has  turned 
the  corner.  She  is  the  belle  of  the  town,  you  bet !  and  my  sweetheart !  Don't 
laugh  so  much,  M.  D.  (he  thought  I  was  trying  an  expression).  I  use  no 
head  rest.  Don't  look  so  serious.  Now,  don't  move.  Pleasant  expression.  I 
expose  as  quick  as  lightning  !  "  And  he  did  !  The  result  was  the  poorest  ferro- 
type of  all  the  ferrotypes  ever  taken  in  the  new  and  old  world  or  elsewhere. 
"Let  me  try  again,  M.  D.  I  want  your  picture  in  my  show  case  (!)  " 
"  Indeed,  M.  X.,  you  are  too  kind  !  '*  I  was  flattered,  and  I  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  silver  bath  was  likely  good  enough,  although  a  little  strong,  the 
collodion  too  thick,  the  developer  very  oxidized,  not  of  the  right  kind  and  the  ex- 
posure too  short.  So  he  diluted  the  collodion  and  I  made  a  Spiller's  developer. 
Now  sit  there,  M.  D. " 

"  But,"  I  observed,    uwe  will  not  have  a  good  picture  unless  the  light " 

'•'  Well,  I  declare  !  my  skylight  is  the  largest  in  town,  you  bet !  and  there  is 
a  tremendous  flow  of  light  all  over  the  room.  " 

'  Too  much,  M.  X.,  entirely  too  much.  In  photography,  you  know,  strong 
light  is  synonymous  with  exaggerated  shadows,  white  and  black  negatives, 
solarization  of  the  lights  and  so  forth.  When  taking  gelatine  negatives  and  espe- 
cially ferrotypes  the  light   must  be    softened  by  screens.     Now,  you  should   not 

place  me  so  near  the  side  light,  but  far  from  it ;  there,  for  example,  for " 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  have  to  expose  longer,"  says  he,  smiling  in  a  cer- 
tain queer  way. 

'  True,  M.  X.  But,  look  !  I  am  an  old-fashioned  photo  and  I  care  not 
whether  I  expose  as  quick  as  a  twinkle  or  as  a  dozen  of  them.  What  I  want  is 
to  produce  good,  round  pictures,  full  of  half-tints  in  the  lights  and  shadows,  and 
plenty  of  details  in  the  draperies,  which  is  not  as  easily  done  as  it  seems,  even  by 
arranging  the  light,  as  I  have,  and  placing  a  transparent  white  screen  opposite 
the  lighted  part  of  the  model  and  another  over  the  head,  as  I  would  if  you  had 
them  ;  for  you  know,  M.  X.,  the  development  has  also  something  to  do  in  the 

matter,  and "    He  looked  at  me  with  his  queer  smile,  and  that  interrupted 

meat  once,  for  I  understood  it  now.  Then  he  timed  the  plate  and  I  developed  it. 

'You  see,  M.  X.,  this  ferrotype  might  do,  although  not  as  good  as  it  should 

be.     Decidedly  the  silver  bath  is  too  strong,  and  wants  boiling  and  sunning,  as 

shown  by  the  whites,  which  are  greyish.     The  collodion  seems  too  bromized  for 

ferrotypes.     I  think  I  can  give  you  a  very  good  formula,  and  if " 

"Well  !  well  !  I  declare!  Good  day,  M.  D.,"  and  he  smiled  again.  It 
makes  me  mad.  "Vox  clamantis  in  deserto!"  I  shouted.  Did  he  understand  ? 
Anyhow,  I  took  the  next  train  for  New  York. 

Jurant,  mat's  tin  pen  lard  qu'on  ne  my  pr endr ait  plus !  But  I  must  not  forget 
to  explain 

How  to  Clean  Daguerreotypes. 
It  is  as  follows:    Take  hold  of  the  daguerreotype  with  pincers  by  one  corner 
and,  keeping  the  plate  level,  cover  it  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  1.25, 
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and  if  the  picture  be  much  stained,  heat  it  moderately  with  an  alcohol  lamp  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  when  the  solution  is  thrown  off  and  the  plate  rinsed. 
This  done,  flow  the  plate  with  clear  water,  heat  it  as  before,  and  holding  it  then 
almost  vertically,  dry  it ;  in  commencing  to  heat  it  at  one  of  the  upper  corners 
and  driving  the  water  by  blowing  upon  it  to  the  opposite  one. 

The  whole  operation  should  be  quickly  done  and  the  plate  not  too  strongly 
heated,  especially  when  covered  with  cyanide,  otherwise  the  image  might  be 
obliterated.  The  daguerreotypes  may  be  dusted  with  a  fine  camel  brush,  but 
not  touched  with  the  fingers  nor  rubbed  with  any  hard  material  whatever.  They 
are  very  easily  scratched. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CBJECTIVES-FACTS  AND  FALLACIES  REGARDING  THEM. 

BY    EDWARD    BAUSCH. 
[Read  before  the  Minneapolis  Convention.] 

The  literature  on  photographic  optics  is  exceedingly  meager,  and  that  which 
is  open  for  study  is  distributed  mainly  in  the  form  of  papers  and  articles  written 
in  photographic  journals.  The  terms  "depth  of  focus,"  "  distortion/'  "chro- 
matic and  spherical  aberrations/'  "visual  and  chemical  focu,"  are  used  rather 
promiscuously,  and  I  fear  not  always  understandingly. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  you  a  treatise  on  optics  pertaining  to  photo- 
graphic lenses,  but  to  mention  those  terms  and  give  explanation  of  them,  which 
meet  one  in  pursuit  of  photography,  and  draw  attention  to  some  things  which, 
from  my  experience  and  a  varied  correspondence,  I  am  led  to  believe  are  not 
fully  understood  by  all.  The  diversity  of  qualities  pertaining  to  lenses  for  pho- 
tographic purposes  is  apt  to  be  confounding,  unless  a  person  has  the  benefit  of 
extended  experience  or  study  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
assumption  of  knowledge  where  it  did  not  exist  or  relying  on  statements  which 
were  not  correct,  have  led  to  many  errors  of  judgment  which  in  turn  have  been 
the  cause  of  disappointments,  prejudices  and  loss.  I  therefore  think  that  any 
statement  of  facts  which  are  incontrovertible  because  they  are  natural  laws,  will 
not  only  be  fruitful  of  a  better  knowledge,  but  may  in  time  lead  to  some  unity 
in  the  mode  of  examining  and  testing  objectives,  for  1  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  this,  inasmuch  as  different  persons  follow  different  plans  giving 
various  results,  and  few  of  them  accomplish  the  completed  result. 

It  may  be  best  to  say  at  the  outset  what  the  qualities  are  which  are  valuable  in 
in  a  first-class  photographic  objective,  and  which,  with  many  others,  are  the 
problems  for  the  optician  to  solve.  They  are  as  follows:  Exact  coincidence  of 
visual  and  chemical  foci;  a  formula  involving  such  glass  and  curves  which  will 
snve  the  utmost  freedom  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations;  such  a  rela- 
tion of  glass  and  curves  which  will  avoid  internal  reflections  and  consequent 
"  flare  "  or  "  ghost ;  "  length  of  focus;  diameter  of  lenses  ;  absolute  homoge- 
nuity  of  glass,  or  freedom  from  striae  or  veins;  grinding  or  polishing  the 
various  surfaces  so  that  they  shall  be  strictly  spherical;  absolute  centering  of 
lenses  before  and  after  mounting. 

I  cannot  think  that  I  can  better  show  the  importance  of  these  various  factors 
than  by  leading  you  through  the  process  of  completing  a  lens,  omitting  the 
minutiae  of  work,  and  thus  also  showing  you  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  optician  in  his  endeavor  to  reach  the  result. 

We  will  assume  that  he  desires  to  make  a  medium-size  objective  of  the  form 
which  is  principally  used  to-day— a  system  of  two  symmetrical  combinations,  and 
that  he  has  laid  out  the  formula  on  which  he  intends  to  construct  it,  in  advance 
He  has  in  his  possession  four  plates  or  disks  of  rough  and  unsightly  glass,  two  of 
which  are  crown  and  two  flint,  which  are  to  be  to  him  the  cause  of  disheart- 
ening failure  or  gratifying  success.  If  he  has  any  experience  at  all  he  will  use 
no  other  than  such  which  is  warranted  by  the  glass  manufacturer,  because  then 
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he  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  perfect  glass.  The  glass  comes 
from  the  manufacturer  either  guaranteed  or  not;  in  the  latter  he  assumes  no 
responsibility,  while  in  the  former,  he  does  as  far  as  the  refractive  index  and  most 
glaring  faults  are  concerned.  If  they  are  of  guaranteed  form,  the  disks  have 
faces  ground  and  polished  on  the  edges  on  opposite  sides,  by  means  of  which 
the  maker  has  carefully  tested  the  glass  and  by  which  means  the  optician  may  do 
the  same.  I  would  say  here,  in  parenthesis,  that  none  of  this  glass  is  produced 
in  this  country,  and  none  of  the  glass  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  yet 
come  in  contact  have  shown  any  inclination  to  undertake  to  make  it  We 
hope  and  feel  confident  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  made  within 
our  borders,  and  when  so,  with  the  natural  facilities  at  our  disposal,  we  feel 
certain  that  we  shall  obtain  a  higher  and  more  satisfactory  result  than  exists  to- 
day. The  cost  of  the  glass  is  now  a  very  important  factor  in  the  price  of  the 
lens.  The  glass  itself  must,  of  course,  conform  to  the  formula,  and  often  the 
formula  must  conform  to  such  glass  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

Any  variety  of  crown  or  flint  may  be  obtained,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  light  flints  and  crowns  give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Flints  are  usually 
the  outer  lens  of  double  combinations,  and  when  heavy  are  exceedingly  soft  and 
subject  to  oxidation. 

The  optician  now  begins  to  abraid  the  glasses,  giving  them  approximately 
the  form  he  wishes  them  to  have,  and  then  begins  the  process  of  grinding  and 
polishing.  Although  this  is  done  on  the  same  general  principle,  the  details  vary 
with  different  opticians,  and  although  the  same  result  may  be  and  is  accom- 
plished in  different  manners,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  one  were  to  follow  the  plan 
of  another  he  would  fail.  There  is  a  peculiar  touch  or  feeling  in  doing  this  work 
which  it  takes  years  of  practice  to  acquire,  and  even  then  I  find  that  a  person 
must  be  adapted  to  it.  One  might  give  the  method  of  procedure  down  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  this  has  often  been  done,  and  for  all  that  a  person  might 
follow  it  any  number  of  times  and  still  fail. 

One  thing  however  is  true,  that  few  persons  have  any  conception  of  the 
utmost  exactness  which  is  required  in  this  work.  This  remark,  of  course  applies 
mainly  to  an  objective  which  is  to  be  of  the  highest  standard,  and  which  to  a 
certain  extent  varies  with  different  opticians  according  to  their  skill,  and  not  to 
such  productions  which  may  be  called  commercial,  for  the  reason  that  the 
pecuniary  return  and  not  excellence  is  the  paramount  in  consideration  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  exactness  must  even  be  observed  in  the  cheapest  forms  but  they 
are  not  subjected  to  critical  tests  and  many  faults  which  are  not  apparent  to  the 
purchaser  are  allowed  to  pass  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  highest  grade  where 
the  best  is  none  too  good,  and  the  result  is,  of  course,  that  they  are  inferior  vary- 
ing and  unreliable,  and  while  occasionally  one  may  find  an  excellent  lens  among 
them,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  It  has  been  computed  that  an  error 
or  variation  from  the  spherical  surfaces,  for  instance,  so  infinitesimally  small  that 
here  are  no  mechanical  means  for  determining  it,  say  of  a  TJi^nni  of  an  inch  will 
have  a  noticeable  and  sometimes  disastrous  effect  in  the  formation  of  an  image. 
We  all  know,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  read  it  often,  of  the  utmost  exactness 
with  which  a  telescope  objective  must  be  made,  and  the  claim  is  generally 
made  that  because  the  image  from  the  objective  is  magnified  by  the  eye-piece  a 
greater  perfection  is  required  in  the  telescope  objective.  I  have  found  however 
that  any  lack  of  perfection  is  noticeable  by  an  eye-piece  is  as  pronounced  in  the 
camera,  and  I  therefore  claim  and  make  this  emphatic,  that  a  first-class  pho- 
tographic objective  requires  as  much  perfection  as  that  in  the  telescope  or  micro- 
scope, and  no  work  spent  upon  it  to  accomplish  this  result  is  lost. 

To  return  to  our  objective,  we  will  suppose  that  all  the  surfaces  have  been 
ground  and  polished  ?  This  in  practice  means  considerable.  The  difficulty  of 
working  the  surface  increases  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  increase  in  size  as  well 
as  the  danger  of  scratching.  It  is  an  ordinary  event  to  scratch  a  surface  during 
the  process  of  grinding  and  polishing,  and  nothing  uncommon  to  do  so  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  latter  when  the  entire  work  must  be  repeated.  No  matter  how 
good  a  surface  may  otherwise  be  a  scratch  is  inadmissable  ;  not  that  it  does  any 
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particular  harm,  but  an  optician  who  takes  pride  in  his  work  cannot  bear  it,  and 
the  customer  who  is  to  pay  for  it  will  not  accept  it. 

After  polishing,  the  lenses  are  put  into  a  lathe  one  by  one,  and  centered,  that 
is  the  optical  axis  is  found  which  we  know  we  have  when  on  revolution  of  the 
spindle  the  two  images  which  the  surfaces  give  are  stationary.  The  edges  are 
now  ground  down  to  the  diameter  of  the  cell  in  the  mounting.  The  next 
step  is  cementing.  This  is  a  delicate  process,  for  although  in  each  step  of  the 
work  heat  has  been  used,  a  much  higher  degree  is  required,  and  the  danger  of 
cracking  the  lens  is  increased.  It  is  no  ordinary  occurrence  to  lose  lenses  in 
this  work  or  for  that  matter,  at  any  point  of  the  progress.  Great  care  must  here 
be  observed  to  prevent  the  cement  turning  yellow  and  thus  disturb  the  trans- 
parency of  the  lense  and  thereby  cause  loss  of  light.  The  lenses  are  next  tem- 
porarily fixed  in  the  mounting  and  are  ready  to  be  examined  in  the  camera.  Now 
comes  the  moment  of  suspense.  Focusing  on  an  object,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
consider  a  large  flat  screen,  covered  with  printed  matter  containing  various  sizes  or 
letters  or  a  large  map  hung  against  a  perpendicular  wall  the  best,  the  first  thing 
which' comes  to  our  notice  is  the  focal  length  of  the  objective.  It  may  be  one- 
half  of  that  which  was  figured  upon,  or  twice  as  long.  However,  if  not  correct, 
we  make  note  of  how  much  it  varies  and  proceed  to  examine  the  image. 

This  may  be  sharp  and  brilliant  in  the  center  and  gradually  becoming  more 
indistinct  as  it  nears  the  edge,  and  may  remain  indistinct  near  the  edges  under 
any  amount  of  focusing,  or  it  may  have  the  same  fading  out  of  the  image  to- 
wards the  edge  when  the  central  portion  is  sharp,  but  this  may  be  brought  out 
clear  by  changing  of  focus ;  or  the  image  may  be  such  that  it  cannot  be  sharply 
focused  at  any  point.  There  is  yet  one  possibility  that  the  image  may  be  quite 
sharply  defined  over  the  entire  screen  ;  this,  of  course,  is  the  most  favorable  con- 
dition. After  making  note  of  whatever  the  appearance  may  be,  we  proceed  to 
determine  the  coincidence  of  visual  and  chemical  foci.  As  is  well  known  there 
are,  photographically  speaking,  two  sets  of  light  rays  emitted  by  every  object. 
Those  which  form  the  image  on  the  screen  and  which  are  most  perceptible,  or 
the  visual  ones  are  made  up  by  the  red,  yellow  and  orange  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum whereas  those  which  make  the  photographed  image  or  the  chemical  rays, 
are  formed  by  blue,  green  and  indigo,  which  are  the  least  discernible,  and  it  is  a 
problem  of  some  difficulty  to  bring  both  sets  to  form  an  image  in  one  plane. 
To  determine  this,  we  proceed  to  make  an  exposure  on  a  plate.  Before  doing 
this  however,  we  must  be  assured  of  three  things:  first,  that  the  ground  glass  is 
flat':  second,  that  the  plate  which  we  intend  to  use  is  flat;  third  that  the  plate, 
when  exposed,  will  be  in  exactly  the  same  plane  as  the  ground  glass.  I  lay 
great  stress  upon  these -points,  because  on  them  depends  a  reliable  result  and 
then,  because  with  many  plates  and  cameras  these  conditions  are  not  fulfil  ed^  It 
you  will  go  through  a  package  of  plates  you  will  find  some  almost  perfectly  flat, 
others  convex,  others  concave,  the  deviation  being  fully  as  much  as  ^  inch, 
and  I  suppose  in  large  plates  even  more. 

I  do  not  mention  this  in  the  way  of  finding  fault  with  the  plate  makers,  be- 
cause, ordinarily  and  particularly,  when  stops  are  used  it  is  of  little  moment 
and  because  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  furnish  selected  flat  plates  at  the 

^The  Eastman  Roll  Holders  I  have  found  well  adapted  because  the  film  passes 
over  a  fixed  and  flat  back  which  remains  constant  in  its  relation  to  the  ground 
glass.  If  the  ground-glass  is  flat,  then  flat  plates  should  be  selected,  and  if  the 
Sround-glass  be  concave,  then  plates  corresponding  to  it  should  be  used.  1  be- 
lieve that  as  a  rule,  where  care  is  observed,  slightly  concave  ground-gla ss  or 
plates  are  used  because  they  come  in  this  way,  and  this  form  favors  the  lens^ 
The  only  thing,  however,  which  should  be  insisted  upon  and  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  is  not  always  the  case,  is  that  the  film  side  of  the  plates  should  be  exactly 
in  the  plane  of  the  ground-glass  when  it  replaces  it  minnfQrtnr. 

To  determine  this,  the  following  plan,  which  I  think  is  used  by  manufactur 
ers  of  cameras,  is  effective.     Take  a  straight-edge  and  allow  it  to  rest .upon  the 
face  of  the  frame  of  the  ground-glass  which  rests  against  the  back  of  the  cameia. 
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Cut  a  small  wedge  of  wood  and  insert  this  between  the  straight-edge  and 
ground-glass  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  mark  the  edge  in  line  with  the  straight- 
edge, when  it  fills  up  the  space.  Now  take  a  plate  which  is  suited  to  the  plate- 
holder,  and  which  is  known  to  be  flat,  and  place  it  in  this,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  straight-edge  and  wedge,  proceed  as  before  with  the  ground-glass.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  marks  should  agree  exactly,  and  if  not,  should  be 
made  to  do  so.  These  precautions  are  alike  necessary  for  the  optician  and  pho- 
tographer, whether  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quality  of  a  lens  or  for 
making  comparisons  between  several  lenses,  and  it  is  a  test  which  every  camera 
ought  to  undergo.  After  the  plate  has  been  exposed  and  developed  we  may 
find  that  although  we  have  a  sharply  defined  image  on  the  ground-glass,  the  one 
on  the  plate  is  very  indistinct,  which  shows  that  the  chemical  foci  maybe  sharper 
or  longer  than  the  visual. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  variation  a  number  of  exposures  must  be  made 
placing  the  ground-glass  within  or  beyond  the  visual  focus  until  as  sharp  an 
image  is  obtained  in  the  negative  as  on  the  ground-glass.  We  now  have  all  the 
principal  data  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  the  correction  of  the  lens.  First  is 
the  focal  length,  next  the  spherical  abberration,  then  the  amount  of  distortion, 
and  last,  but,  for  the  present,  most  important,  the  difference  between  visual  and 
chemical  focus. 

(To  be  continued.} 


DRY  PLATES. 

BY  G.    CRAMER. 
[Read  before  the  Minneapolis  Convention.] 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  dry  plate  into  practical  use,  about  eight  years 
ago,  the  process  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  all  its 
branches  are  now  almost  universally  understood. 

Plates  are  now  made  which  combine  a  very  high  degree  of  speed  or  sensi- 
tiveness, with  all  other  good  qualities. 

Pictures  are  now  produced  with  the  minimum  of  exposuie,  and  with  a  higher 
grade  of  perfection  than  was  possible  with  the  collodion-and-silver  bath.  as°can 
easily  be  verified  by  the  specimens  of  beautiful  work  shown  at  our  photographic 
conventions.  °    r 

The  photographer  of  to-day  can  hardly  imagine  the  troubles  of  his  brethren 
in  the  olden  time  ;  for  instance,  in  making  a  copy,  sometimes  requiring  ten  or 
twenty  minutes  exposure,  or  taking  views  outside  of  a  studio,  or  making  pictures 
of  restless  children,  family  groups,  etc. 

But  even  if  the  process  has  been  reduced  to  simplicity  itself,  there  is  always 
room  for  the  true  artist  to  show  his  superior  skill  and  taste,  and  he  will  produce 
a  picture  which  will  bear  criticism,  where  another  one,  not  so  gifted,  will  with 
the  same  materials,  make  but  a  mediocre  piece  of  work. 

It   is  admitted  that   the  more  sensitive   the   plates  the  more   they  must  be 
guarded  against  injury  by  improper  light,  or  too   much  light  while  developing 
and  that  a  very  rapid  plate  does  not  permit  any  careless  manipulation. 

forcing   the    development    with    solutions   strong    in   alkali   is  detrimental 
to  the   beauty   of  the  negative,  and  does  not   accomplish  its  intended  purpose 
of  making  up  for  insufficient  exposure.    Mild  treatment  is  always  to  be  preferred 
and  whenever  the  clearness  of  a  good  plate  is  affected,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  plate 
alkali  6en  C1         hSht-struck>  or  that  the  developer  is  too  warm,  or  too  strong  in 

Strength  and  temperature  of  the  developer  being  of  the  greatest  importance 
it   is   evident    that  the    developer  should    be  used    cold  and   more  diluted    in 
summer  ;  while  in  winter  or  cold  weather,  it  can  be  used  stronger  and  warmer 
on  account  of  the  liquid  cooling  very  rapidly  in  the  cold  dishes  and  cold  atmosl 
pnere. 
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The  alkali  now  mostly  employed  is  the  carbonate  of  sodium,  which,  if  judi- 
ciously used  with  pyro  and  sulphite  of  sodium,  has  thus  been  unexcelled  as  a 
developer  for  dry  plates. 

The  newly  recommended  hydroquinone  has  not  yet  been  proven  to  have  any 
advantage  over  this  simple  developer,  either  in  rapidity  or  fine  printing  quality. 
That  the  amount  of  pyro   used  regulates  the  intensity,  and  that  the  color  of 
the  negative  can  be  regulated  at  will,  by  the  use  of  more  or  less  sulphite  of  sodium, 
are  facts  now  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  explanation. 

Strengthening  of  negatives  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  car- 
rying the  development  far  enough,  as  it  is  easier  to  reduce  than  to  intensify  a 
negative. 

For  reducing  intensity,  the  combination  of  red  prussiate  of  potassium  and 
hyposulphite  of  sodium  has  no  superior.  In  order  to  insure  durability  of  nega- 
tive and  to  avoid  stains,  the  necessity  of  thorough  fixing  and  the  frequent  change 
of  fixing  bath  is  urged  by  all  authorities. 

The  great  annoyance  in  the  past,  of  frilling  and  softening  of  films,  which 
caused  the  loss  of  many  negatives,  and  especially  so  in  hot  climates,  can  be 
avoided  by  using  cold  developer  and  a  fixing  bath  containing  an  equal  amount 
of  alum  and  hypo  ;  as  after  passing  through  this  bath  the  film  is  perfectly 
hardened,  and  the  negative  can  subsequently  be  washed  even  in  warm  water. 

Different  systems  of  marking  the  plates  with  numbers  indicating  their  sensi- 
tiveness are  used  ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  unchangeable  standard 
of  light  by  which  sensitiveness  can  be  measured  accurately,  and  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  plates  gain  considerable  in  speed  with  age,  no  positive  re- 
liance can  be  placed  in  these  numbers  ;  and  the  only  safe  guide  to  ascertain  the 
•speed  of  a  plate  exactly,  is  actual  trial. 

In  the  short  time  of  its  existence,  the  dry  plate  has  revolutionized  the  art  of 
photography,  and  made  possible  that  which  in  the  wet  plate  days  was  impossible. 

Keeping  abreast  with  the  spirit  of  our  country,  the  dry  plate  will  be  found 
prepared  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  science  and  the  arts,  so  far  as  human  brain  and 
ingenuity  can  do  it. 

SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT  07  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IM&GE. 
By  John  Carbutt,  Philadelphia. 

[Read  before  the  Minneapolis  Convention] 

At  the  solicitation  of  our  President  for  a  practical  paper  to  be  read  at  the  Con- 
vention, I  have  selected  the  subject,  "  Development  of  the  Photographic  Image. 
I  have  been  impressed  when  examining  the  work  of  different  photographers  that 
much  of  it  would  have  been  greatlv  improved  had  the  plate  had  treatment  in 
developing  suited  to  the  subject  and  lighting.  There  are  photographers  who 
make  the  study  of  the  developing  of  a  plate  of  as  much  importance  as  the  light- 
ing of  the  subject,  and  it  is  by  such  that  we  find  produced  the  highest  results  in 
photography.  , 

You  may  take  the  most  perfect  plate  sent  out  by  the  dry  plate  maker  and 
religiously  follow  his  formula  for  development,  but  unless  your  own  judgment  is 
largelv  made  use  of  in  so  prepiring  the  developer  as  to  suit  the  subject,  the 
most  mediocre  result  mav  be  produced.  Strength  of  alkaline  solution  and  tem- 
perature at  time  of  using  are  largely  the  controlling  factors  to  a  successfully  de- 
veloped negative.  The  photographer  may  arrange  the  most  artistic  pose  ana 
lio-hting  and  produce  but  a  poor  result  photographically  by  unskillful  use  c 
his  developer,  and  he  will  most  likely  blame  the  plate  maker  for  the  poor  quality 
of  his  negative.  .  .      . 

The  fixed  alkalies,  potassium  carbonate  and  sodi  carbonate,  in  combination 
with  soda  sulphite,  are  the  alkalies  most  in  use  by  American  photographers  in 
forming  a  pyro  developer.  Of  the  two  alkalies,  the  soda  carbonate  has  my  pret- 
•erence  especially  in  summer  time.     By  compounding  a  stock  alkaline  solution 
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in  the  following  manner,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  simplicity  to  form  a  de- 
veloper suited  to  the  lighting  and  subject  in  hand. 
Take  of 


Soda  sulphite  crystal , 2         fe 

"     carbonate  crystal '*"  2      " 

Water  (warm) ......*.....".".". 10     « 


This  when  cooled  to  a  temperature  from  60  to  65  degrees  F.  will  be  found 
to  test  20  degrees  with  Baume's  hydrometer.  By  dilution  with  water  to  one  of 
the  three  following  strengths  a  developer  can  be  formed  more  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject than  by  using  one  strength  of  alkali,  as  is  commonly  done. 

1  part  stock  to  5  parts  water  weighs y/2  degrees  B 

1     "         "  8  "  "         2 

1     "         "        IO  "  "         l% 

The  1  to  10  may  be  considered  a  weak  solution,  the  1  to  5  strong  and  the  1 
to  8  medium.  To  any  one  of  these  may  be  added  pyro  dry  or  in  solution  in 
the  proportion  of  from  1  to  3  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  slower  and  more  vigorous  working  plate  requires  a  developer 
stronger  in  alkali  and  weaker  in  pyro,  and  the  reverse  for  a  highly  sensitive 
plate.  For  a  subject  in  light  colored  drapery,  I  recommend  the  1  to  10  alkali  solu- 
tion with  from  ii  grains  of  dry  pyro  or  £  dram  of  1  in  16  pvro  solution  and  1 
or  2  drops  10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  soda  or  potassium,  or  bromide  of 
ammonia.  For  general  run  of  subject  having  dark  or  mixed  colors,  the  1  to  8 
alkali  with  from  i|  to  z\  grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce  forms  a  generally  useful 
developer.  For  dark  colors  in  drapery  and  complexion,  the  1  to  5  alkali  will 
be  most  serviceable. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  a  full  exposure,  a  weak  alkali  and  a  little 
bromide  to  the  pyro  are  conducive  to  well-modulated  negatives,  whereas  a  strono- 
alkaline  solution  gives  a  fiat  and  gray  negative  lacking  good  printing  qualities. 

A  NEW  FORM  OF  SENSITOMETER. 

BY  W.    p.    DON  KIN. 
[Read  before  Camera  Club  Conference.] 

The  principle  of  the  sensitometer  I  am  about  to  describe  is  that  of  the  pin- 
hole camera.  The  idea  of  applying  this  principle  to  sensitometry  is  due  to  Mr 
A.  \  ernon-Harcourt,  who  suggested  it  to  me  last  April.  I  then  made  a  few 
rough  experiments,  which  seemed  promising,  and  have  lately  continued  them 
more  carefully;  and,  though  they  are  bv  no  means  complete,  I  have  arrived  at 
results  which  prove  the  applicability  of  the  principle. 

If  we  take  a  camera  with  a  pinhole  instead  of  a  lens,  and  place  a  lighted 
candle  in  front  of  it  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  so  that  the  image  of  the  candle- 
name  falls  on  the  sensitive  plate,  we  shall  obtain  a  visible  image  on  development 
of  greater  or  less  intensity,  the  intensity  varying  with  several  conditions.  Thus 
it  is  obvious  that  the  intensity  of  the  image  will  be  increased  (1)  by  a  longer 
time  of  exposure;  (2)  by  a  brighter  light;  (3)  by  a  larger  pinhole;  (4)  by  a  shorter 
distance  between  the  pinhole  and  the  plate;  (5)  by  variations  in  the  development- 
and  lastly,  by  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  we  may 
take  values  for  the  first  fiveconditions  such  that,  with  a  plate  of  a  certain  sensitive- 
ness, an  image  is  obtained  only  just  strong  enough  to  be  visible.  If,  now  we 
make  another  pinhole  a  very  little  smaller,  keeping  all  the  other  conditions  con- 
stant, we  shall  obtain  no  visible  image  at  all.  A  more  sensitive  plate,  however, 
would  give  a  visible  image  with  the  smaller  pinhole.  Suppose,  then,  we  make  a 
number  ol  pinholes— say  twenty  live— in  the  front  of  the  camera,  of  graduated 
Sizes,  a  series  of  images  of  the  single  candle-llame  will  be  obtained  by  one  ex- 
posure, and  the  number  of  images  visible  on  development  will  be  proportional 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  provided  all  the  other  conditions  are  kept  con- 
stant.    Such  an  apparatus—a  simple  pinhole  camera  with  twenty-five  holes 
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constitutes  the  sensitometer  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  before  you.  It  is  con- 
venient to  make  the  smallest  hole  about  .004-inch  in  diameter,  and  the  remain- 
ing twenty-four  of  sizes  increasing  in  a  geometric  series,  such  as  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Spurge  in  his  sensitometer,  in  which  every  third  hole  doubles  in  area.  The 
convenience  of  this  system  is  that  it  gives  results  comparable  with  those  obtained 
by  means  of  sensitometers  depending  on  absorption  of  light  in  passing  through 
layers  of  a  medium  the  thickness  of  which  varies  in  arithmetical  progression,  such 
as  Warnerke's.  The  following  table  gives  the  actual  diameters  in  inches  of  the 
holes  (approximately  circular)  in  my  sensitometer: 

No.  Diameter.      No.  Dian 

I 064O  J  14 OI43 

2] 0570   15 OI27 

3 0508   16 OII3 

4  0452   17 OIOI 

5     0403   18 0090 

6 0359  :  19 0080 

y  .       O32O   20 OO7 1 

S  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .'. 0285   21 OO64 

9 O254   22 OO57 

10 0236  23 0051 

II   0202   24 OO45 

12.".!... 01S0   25 0040 

13 0160 

By  making  the  distance  between  the  holes  and  the  sensitive  plate  2.5  inches, 
by  giving  a  uniform  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  in  all  cases,  by  using  candl< 
the  same  composition,  and  by  developing  always  in  the  same  way,  very  constant 
results  may  be  obtained.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
distance  between  the  candle  and  the  sensitometer.  It  simply  does  not  matter; 
the  distance  may  be  varied  within  wide  limits  without  -  the  result      I 

of  course,  true  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  falling  on  any  particular  pinhole 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  candle  from  it:  but  the 
of  the  image  on  the  plate  varies  in  the  same  ratio,  and.  consequently,  its  bright- 
ness remains  constant.     Now,  it  is  only  the   brightness  of  this   image  that   is 
measured,  and  not  the  total  quantity  of  light     This  I  by  using 

two  candles  instead  <>f  one.  and  placing  them  at  different  distances  from  the 
sitometer,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  im;  ip.     Each  candle 

will  give  the  same  number  of  images,  and  the  same  a-  if  it  had  been  employed 
alone.  Hence,  all  that  has  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  s  >urce  <-f  light  em- 
ployed, is  its  intrinsic  brightness.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  possible  to  use  m 
nesium;  but  the  exposure  would  have  to  be  inconveniently  short,  and  the  excess 
of  blue  rays  is  too  great.  For  many  reasons,  candles  are  most  convenient. 
Candles  vary  considerably  as  regards  the  quantity  of  light  they  emit,  and  this  is 
true  even  of  those  parliamentary  candles,  which  are  still  the  only  legal  standard 
of  light.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  relative  brightness -of  various  candle-ilames 
— as°distinguished  from  the  total  light  emitted— has  been  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, but  it  is  at  least  probable  that,  with  candles  of  the  same  composition,  the 
brightness  of  the  tlame  is  more  constant  than  the  total  light.  I  would  sug 
always  using  the  best  paralhne  candles  with  this  form  of  sensitometer,  as  being 
easily  obtainable. 

The  only  part  of  the  sensitometer  that  is  difficult  to  make  is  the  perforated 
plate.  After  trying  various  methods,  I  succeeded  best  with  the  simplest.  I 
began  at  first  with  carefully  made  little  drills  and  a  lathe,  but  now  I  find  a  few 
ordinary  needles  and  an  oil-stone  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  tools.  A 
micrometer  of  some  sort  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  measure  the  holes  when 
made.  I  use  tinfoil  for  the  smallest  holes,  making  a  number  of  holes  in  little 
bits  of  foil,  and  picking  out  those  of  the  right  size  and  gumming  them  on  a  card 
with  twentv-five  larger  holes  punched  in  it.  For  the  larger  sizes  I  use  thin 
aluminium'foil,  and  find  it  an  admirable  material.  It  would,  doubtless,  serve 
equallv  well  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Having  got  the  plate  made,  the  next  thing  is 
to  keep  it  clean  and  free  from  dust.  It  should  be  examined  with  a  magnifier 
before  use,   and,   if  necessary,   lightly  brushed  with   a  fine  camel's-hair  brush. 
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Although  the  distance  of  the  candle  is  theoretically  of  no  importance,  practically 
it  is  convenient  to  place  it  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the  sensi- 
tometer.  Images  of  a  sufficient  size  are  thus  obtained,  while  the  divergence  of 
the  rays  is  not  great  enough  to  introduce  sensible  error. 

In  conclusion,  I  show  examples  of  the  results  obtained  with  this  sensi- 
tometer. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Spurge  asked  whether  Mr.  Donkin  had  found  that,  whereas  with  the  small  hole  the 
image  of  the  candle  was  quite  sharp,  when  the  larger  hole  was  used  the  diameter  of  the  cone 
was  much  greater,  and  the  image  proportionately  larger;  and  did  this  affect  the  results  ?  He 
would  also  ask  Mr.  Donkin  if  he  took  the  minimum  reading.  He  had  found  that  this  did 
not  always  agree  with  the  reading  when  a  glass  positive  was  taken. 

Captain  Abney  thought  the  instrument  most  ingenious,  but  as  regards  principle,  he  did 
not  consider  it  any  different  from  Mr.  Spurge's  sensitometer.  He  had  a  set  of  small  cells 
bDxed  off  one  from  the  other,  and  therefore  protected  from  extraneous  light.  The  source  of 
illumination  was  a  surface  instead  of  an  image  of  a  candle;  but,  like  Mr.  Donkin's  the  distance 
of  this  source  did  not  affect  the  question.  For  when  the  illuminated  screen  was  placed  close 
up,  only  a  portion  was  utilized;  when  removed  further  away,  a  larger  surface  came  into 
play,  so  that  he  really  considered  the  two  instruments  to  be  on  the  same  principle.  He  would 
draw  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  delicate  gradations  that  the  different  images  showed 
of  the  luminosity  of  a  lighted  candle.  In  fact,  he  could  imagine  no  prettier  way  of  showing 
the  different  illuminating  power  of  different  portions  of  the  candle. 

Mr.  Spurge  said  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  wick  of  the  burning  candle  had  a 
very  sensible  effect  on  its  luminosity. 

Mr.  Donkin,  in  replying,  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  diffusion  caused  by  the  larger 
holes  had  no  practical  effect,  as  the  first  ten  holes  were  never  used  in  practice.  He  admitted 
the  great  similarity  between  Spurge's  and  this  system.  Spurge  gave  an  evenly  illuminated 
surface,  whereas  he  gave  a  series  of  little  images. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  that  there  was  no  instrument  so  thoroughly  unreliable 
as  YVarnerke's  sensitometer,  as  the  divisions  never  agreed  in  two  specimens,  and,  therefore,  he 
hailed  the  advent  of  any  new  form.  He  had  used  the  Spurge  sensitometer  very  frequently  and 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  handed  round  a  screen  made  by  this  system. 


THE  DISPLAY  OF  APPARATUS  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  novelties  in  apparatus  shown  at  Minneapolis  were 
few.  The  large  1 '.astern  factories  made  no  special  exhibits,  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting merchandise  so  far  northwest  being  an  item  of  considerable  expense. 
Nevertheless,  the  local  merchants  of  St.  Paul  and  -Minneapolis  exhibited  quite  a 
number  of  the  new  things  from  these  Eastern  manufacturers. 

I  lie  most  prominent  and  the  largest  exhibit  was  made  by  Zimmennann  Bros., 
Of  St.    Paul.      Here  was  found  everything  that   the   photographer  needed,  both 

essional  and  amateur.  Dallmeyer  len.es  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  suited  to 
every  conceivable  .service.  Platyscope  lenses  in  great  variety,  and  also  the  new 
/Aristoscope"  lens,  which  attracted  considerable  notice  lor' its  good  qualities 
and  moderate  price.  A  large  variety  of  the  Climax  cameras,  with  the  ingenious 
Benster  holder  for  studio  work,  were  also  shown  and   interested   many.      Novel, 

elette  and  fairy  cameras,  with  their  ingenious  arrangements,  were  seen  in  this 
prominent  exhibit.  Also  the  new  Patent  Phantom  camera,  light,  ncatlv  constructed 
and  having  a  longer  range  of  focus  than  any  other  camera  of  the  same  kind  that 
we  know.  It  will  take  a  lens  with  as  short  as  3  inches  focus  and  also  one  as 
long  as  22  inches,  and  folds  into  a  space  only  about  3  inches  thick.  Several 
varieties  of  Detective  cameras  were  also  seen— Schmid,  Satchel  and  Climax.  The 
Satchel  Detective  camera  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  these;  its  outward  appear- 
ance being  an  exact  copy  of  an  ordinary  hand-satchel,  with  none  of  the  usual 
attachments  of  the  camera  visible. 

I  lie  Cooper  enlarging  lantern  was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  piece  of  ap- 
paratus to  must  of  the  photographers  at   the  Convention.      At  various  points  in 
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the  exhibition  building  were  to  be  seen  a  number  of  evidences  of  the  applications 
of  this  lantern  to  bromide  enlargements.  It  is  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  its 
work,  can  be  used  with  oil  or  daylight,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  an 
acknowledged  expert  at  this  kind  of  work. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more  about  the  many  interesting  things  to 
be  found  in  the  exhibit  of  Zimmermann  Brothers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
are  among  the  most  enterprising  of  the  merchants  of  the  Northwest,  and  their 
exhibit  was  an  evidence  of  this  fact. 

O.  H.  Peck,  of  Minneapolis,  another  of  these  enterprising  Northwestern  mer- 
chants, had  a  large  and  very  interesting  exhibit.  Here  we  found  cameras  of 
all  sizes  and  for  all  uses,  burnishers,  tripods  and  the  accessories  of  the  studio. 
The  space  of  the  exhibit  was  filled  with  all  the  various  appliances  and  apparatus 
needed  by  the  photographer,  well  displayed  and  showing  many  of  the  modern 
improvements. 

The  Blair  Camera  Company  had,  as  usual,  a  large  and  well-arranged  ex- 
hibit. Here  was  found  the  well-known  Lucidograph  and  Reversible  back 
Cameras.  Champion  Cameras  of  various  sizes,  English  Compact  Cameras  and 
others.  The  Camera  extension  was  also  seen  in  its  various  applications,  enabling 
the  owner  of  a  small-size  camera  to  use  it  for  making  pictures  of  a  larger  size. 
Feather-weight  plate  holders  were  shown  in  all  sizes,  also  tripods  in  large  variety, 
and  all  the  requisites  for  the  field  and  dark  room. 

The  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company  had  their  usual  exhibit  of  fine 
cards  and  mounts.  The  standard  of  excellence  of  the  productions  of  this  com- 
pany still  remains  unsui  passed.  The  beautiful  mounts  to  be  seen  in  this  exhibit 
were  works  of  art  in  themselves,  and  add  very  materially  to  the  artistic  appear- 
ance of  any  picture.  We  noted  a  novelty  in  mounts  that  we  think  would  add 
very  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  many  pictures,  especially  those  of  children. 
This  was  the  new  Oxford  Mount,  made  by  the  Collins  Company;  it  is  only  for  cab- 
inet sizes,  and  consists  of  a  card  with  embossed  floral  design  border,  upon  which  is 
another  card  in  relief  with  serrated  edges,  upon  which  the  picture  is  mounted.  By 
having  the  border  of  one  color  and  the  relief  card  of  another,  some  very  pretty 
and  artistic  combinations  are  formed. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  had  a  large  and  very  fine  exhibit  of  work  done 
upon  their  bromide  paper.  This  consisted  of  views,  portraits,  groups,  animals 
and  special  line  work,  enlarged  with  Cooper's  lantern,  and  was  remarkable  for 
its  clearness  ;  the  entire  absence  of  any  yellow  tinge  in  the  white  parts  of  the  pict- 
ures being  a  noticeable  feature. 

There  was  also  a  large  display  of  pictures  made  in  Europe  upon  the  N.  P.  A. 
albumen  paper.  These  consisted  of  architectural  scenes,  old  ruins,  portraits, 
groups  and  views  of  interiors.  They  were  unequaled  in  the  beauty  of  their  finish, 
were  exhibited  by  our  publishers  for  the  interest  of  the  fraternity,  and  had  many 
admirers.  .         . 

The  well-known  Entrekin  Burnisher  was  shown  in  quite  a  large  display  or 
the  varieties.  The  various  modifications  of  the  roller  burnisher  were  seen  in  all 
sizes,  and  some  improvements  were  noted.  The  new  "  Victor"  burnisher  is  an 
improvement  on  the  well-known  Eureka.  The  burnishing  tool  is  movable  by 
means  of  screws,  so  that  in  case  of  wear  a  new  surface  can  be  brought  into  use 
at  a  moment's  notice,  or  any  irregularity  of  contact  between  the  roller  and 
the  burnishing  tool  can  be  readily  adjusted.  The  turning  of  one  wheel  regulates 
the  pressure  on  the  card  with  great  accuracy,  and  a  simple  device  allows  of  turn- 
ing back  the  roll  when  necessary. 

The  various  dry  plate  makers  had  exhibits  illustrating  the  use  of  their  plates, 
Smith  &  Harrison,  M.  A.  Seed,  The  Phenix  and  G.  Cramer,  the  latter  being 
notable  for  the  laige  and  handsome  display  of  fine  work,  including  the  produc- 
tions of  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  country. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  other  exhibits. 


All  communications  for   the  columns  of  the  Bulletin    should  reach   us  011 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,   to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  sweet  little  face  and  figure  that  makes  up  our  illustration  for  this  month 
is  a  grandchild  of  Mr.  Rock  wood,  who,  though  so  young,  seems  to  show 
a  deal  of  artistic  instinct,  as  well  as  personal  beauty.  The  picture  tells  its  own 
story,  and  if  there  were  anything  lacking,  it  is  supplied  in  the  charming  verse 
which  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  wrote  upon  seeing  the  proofs.  The  pictures 
are  printed  from  twenty-four  different  negatives  which  this  little  mischief  sat  for 
successively,  evidently  enjoying  the  fun,  and  in  a  degree  appreciating  the  object. 
Mr.  Rockwood  describes  her  as  a  golden-haired,  black-eyed,  bunch  of  good 
nature,  carrying  mischief  at  a  pressure  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  photograph  was  printed  on  the  N.  P.  A.  sensitive  albumen  paper,  and 
made  on  the  Stanley  plate. 

1 — .»-•«». — , 

PRESIDENT  DECKER'S  ADDRESS  AT  MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Photographers  Association  of  America:  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  I  greet  you,  at  this,  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  our  associa- 
tion, in  this  progressive  City  of  the  Northwest. 

The  exhibits  in  both  the  art  and  dealers'  departments  demonstrate  that  our 
progress  is  still  onward  and  upward.  We  can  scarcely  realize  the  immense 
advance  made  in  our  art  within  the  past  few  years.  If  we  recall  the  quality  of 
work  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since  and  compare  it  with  our  present  display, 
we  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  the  grand  progress  made. 

It  does  not  seem  that  improvement  can  be  carried  much  farther,  when  we 
know  that  we  can  secure  the  image  of  the  laughing  child  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second;  the  horse  trotting  at  a  high  rate  of  speed;  the  steamer  under  full  head- 
way; the  railway  train  going  at  sixty  miles  an  hour;  and  even  the  compressed 
air  in  front  of  a  cannon  ball.  Scientists  of  all  kinds  and  learned  men  of  other 
professions  are  making  use  of  our  art  for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge: 
the  astronomer  for  making  maps  of  the  heavens  and  discovering  worlds  before 
unseen,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  strongest  telescopes ;  the  physician  for  noting 
different  stages  of  disease  and  for  the  purposes  of  gaining  farther  knowledge  to 
lessen  human  suffering;  the  lawyer  for  demonstrating  to  the  court  or  jury  the 
genuineness  or  otherwise  of  a  signature,  and  even  the  minister  in  his  pulpit  to 
illustrate  his  sermon. 

But  still  our  course  is,  must  be,  upward,  onward.  Let  each  one  of  us  strive 
to  add  our  part  to  the  general  advancement  of  our  art-science.  Let  us  strive  and 
make  our  annual  meetings  a  school  of  photography  as  well  as  a  display  of  what 
we  have  done.  Let  our  meetings  be  such,  that  when  we  return  to  our  homes 
we  have  not  only  been  delighted  with  the  fine  work  seen  and  the  "good  time" 
had,  but  that  we  have  learned  something  more  of  our  art  than  we  knew  before. 
By  so  doing  we  will  not  only  honor  our  profession  but  again  honor  ourselves. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  this  educational  feature  of  our  association,  we  will 
have  articles  read  relating  to  the  artistic,  scientific  and  practical  side  of  our  pro- 
fession and  which  I  hope  may  call  out  beneficial  discussion. 

It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  association,  if  we  could  confine  the  mere 
routine  business  of  our  meeting  within  the  smallest  compass  and  devote  more 
time  to  the  practical  discussion  of  the  various  papers  read. 

The  arrangements  for  our  meetings  at  this  building  are  nearly  perfect.  The 
art  hall  is  better  than  any  we  have  had  at  any  previous  meeting,  and  the  facilities 
lor  the  dealers'  displays  could  scarcely  be  bettered.  Messrs.  Carlisle  and  Potter, 
who  were  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  matter,  deserve  your  thanks! 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say,  that  the  managers  of  the  Exposition  Building 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  help  us  and  make  our  meeting  a  success.  They 
deserve  and  will  have  our  thanks  for  their  kindness. 

The  rules  and  regulations  by  your  Executive  Committee  were  adopted  after 
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thorough  discussion  and  with  the  best  interests  of  our  association  in  view,  and 
are  such  as  we  hope  will  meet  with  your  cordial  approbation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  last  January  it  was  decided 
appoint  a  sub-committee  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  plan  for  the  addition 
of  a  mutual  benefit  feature  to  our  association.  The  plan  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  ihe  Journals  and  will  be  brought  before  you  by  a  report  ol  the  commit- 
tee Let  me  commend  it  to  your  earnest  consideration  believing,  that 
it  will  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  every  individual  member,  but  also  to  the 
association  as  an  association. 

If  the  plan  of  awarding  medals  or  other  recognition  of  merit   be  o 
some  means  should   be  taken   to  prevent  the    fraudulent  use  of  our  awa 
Cases  have  been  called  to  my  attention  where  great  injustice  I 
members  of  our  association,  by  the  unscrupulous  use  ol   a  low  award.  : 
senting  to  the  public  that  the  highest  had  n.    Where  such  th 

proven,  the  offending  members  should  be  expelled. 

I  would  recommend  also  that  in  future  awards  Bhould be  made  to  employ] 
Let  the  dark  room  operator  and  the  printers  have  due  credit  and  awards  in  their 

specialt:1  . 

For  many  reasons,  our  association  should  have  a  perman 
two  of  which  are  that  it  would  save  expense  to  th  uon  and  the 

of  the  members,  and  that  better  facilities  could  be  had  for  exhibition 
purposes  than  can  usuall)  be  procured.  1  hope  it  will  not  be  man 
we  have  such  a  home.  , 

Next  year  being  the  fiftieth  annive  the  pubhshin 

,ery,lel  us  make  it  a  jubile- 

strive    to    make    our    nex,    annual    : 

should  have  examples  oi  the  daguei  and  of  the  photo* 

s  on  exhibition,  and  give  the  publu  s  the  impi 

advancements  that  have  been  made  in  the  hall  century. 

I  will  detain  you  no  Long  '!ia>'  have 

instructive  and  harmonious  meeting. 

A    PLEASANT    EVENT    AT    MINNEAPOLIS. 

i  [MONIAL    l"    TR] 

\  VERi  pleasant  "  wind  op"  to  the  Convention  occurred  at  the  West  11 
Saturday  evening,  July  nth.     A  party  numbering  about  forty  assembh 

of  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  hotel.    Among  th. 

Decker  and  wile,  Mr.  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark,  Mr.  a, 

tary  Potter  F   W.  Guerin,  II.    S.    B      •  '  •    Sommervil 

Edgeworth,  Seth  C.    Jones,  ben.   Pillgrift,  Coo;. 

French,  C.  W.  Motes  and  others.      As   Mr.  Carlisle   came  from  th 

he  was'quietly  escorted  into  the  parlor  by  Messrs.  Potter  and  Clark. 

Mr  Bellsmith  in  a  very  appropriate  address,  on  behalf  of  the  many  friends  o 
the  Treasurer,  presented  Mr.  Carlisle  with  a  handsome  and  valuable  gold-headed 
cane,  and  a  purse  containing  S5o  in  gold.  The  head  of  the  cane  being  en- 
graved-   "  Presented  to  G.  M.  Carlisle  by  friends  in  the  P.  A.  of  A.   l8S 

As  Mr.  Bellsmith  handed  the  cane  and  purse  to  Mr.  Carlisle  it  was  accom- 
panied with  an  outburst  of  applause. 

Mr  Carlisle  although  completely  surprised  and  visibly  aflected,  accepted  the 
gifts  and  in  a  remarkably  strong  speech  thanked  the  donors  for  the  expression  of 
their  appreciation  and  good  will.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Carlisle  said  he 
hoped  to  see  the  time  when  the  P.  A.  of  A.  would  have  a  permanent  and  settled 
home  and  own  their  own  building.  This  idea  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  those  present  as  it  was  heartily  applauded. 
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Short  addresses    followed   by    President    Decker,    Secretary  Potter,  Messrs. 
Motes,  Guerin,  Clark  and  Geo.  Avers. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  testimonial:   H    S 
Bellsmith,  J.  M.  Appleton,  Dr.  Elliott,  Seth  C.  Jones,  J.  Handy,  C.  Hethering- 
ton,  Mr.  Schultze,  W.  H.  Potter,  Mr.  Dale,  A.  H.  Plecker,  H.    S.    Perkins,  H. 
A.    Hyatt,  Edward  YVuestner,  G.    Cramer,  J.   A.    Know,  W.    A.   French    C     F 
Shape,  H.  McMichael,  W.  D.  Gatchell,  J.  R.  Pierson,  S.  C.  Stein,  F.  W.  Guerin' 

F.  E.  Hastings,  Sidney  P.  Wells,  R.  Bronde,  L.  C.  Overpeck,  Albert  Fearnaugh' 
0.  W.  Hodges,  Frank  A.  Place,  Cook  Ely,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  A.  McDonald' 
George  Avers,  C.  H.  Kirschner,  O.  P.  Scott,  C.  W .  Motes,  Mr.  Bowles,  W.  a! 
H.  Clark,  L.  W.  Seavey,  F.  O.  Everett,  E.  A.  Atwater,  H.  Hoffman,  F.  H.  Mc- 
Collin,  W.  G.  Entrekin,  J.  F.  Edgeworth,  Mr.  Blair,  E.  Katz,  J;  B.  May,  M.  A. 
Seed,  John  Bartlett,  George  Eastman,  J.  M.  Jordan,  E.  P.  King,  Benjamin  Pel- 
.gnft,  Charles  Gentile,  E.  Decker,  J.  C.  Strauss,  G.  D.  Milburn,  Thomas  Pattison, 

G.  W.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Thompson. 


UNPRECEDENTED  SALE  OF  THE  MIDSUMMER  ANNUAL. 

The  "International  Annual  of  Photography-  has  met  with  such  unprec- 
edented success  that  our  publishers  tell  us  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  orders  out  fast  enough.  Even  before  the  volume  was  seen,  there  were  orders 
for  over  one  thousand  copies,  and  one  customer  writes  us  that  he  has  exhausted 
his  first  supply  entirely  and  wishes  more  immediately,  having  a  large  number 
of  advance  orders.  He  remarks  that  he  never  saw  a  book  sell  so  well  and  that 
everybody  takes  it  who  sees  it. 

Other  dealers  also  are  already  duplicating   their  orders. 

It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Elliott 
and  Mr.  Harrison  have  been  so  well  appreciated.  The  success  of  the  "Annual* 
IS  the  greatest  of  any  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been  issued  tor  many  years. 

SoME  Typographical  I'.k.  Shortly  after  the  invention  of  printing  the 

wife  of  a  primer  in  Germany,  while  an   edition  of  the  Bible  was  in  the  press   on 
<>ne  occasion  made  a  small  but  important  change  in  the  types.     The  sentence  in 

Genesis  m  winch  it  is  declared  that  Eve  shall  be  subject  to  her  husband  runs  thus- 

'He  shall  be  thy  lord"  (Herr).  This  was  altered  to  "  He  shall  be  thy  fool  " 
(Nan).  Many  copies  of  the  book  got  inn.  circulation  before  the  substitution  of 
the  one  word  for  the  other  was  discovered,  for  in  black  letter  Herr  and  Narr  much 
mble  each  0ther-  ■**■  said  that  the  practical  joke  cost  the  unfortunate 
woma*  her  life,  she  having  been  condemned  to  the  stake  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  an  awkward  mistake  oc- 
curred ...  this  country  in  printing  the  Bible.  In  this  edition  the  word  "not"  was 
omitted  in  the  seventh  < ,  .mmandment  For  this  piece  of  carelessness  the  then 
Archbishop  ol  Canterbury  imposed  a  heavy  penalty.  The  edition,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, was  ,;llled  in  and  destroyed,  and  a  fine  of  £2 0,000  was  indicted  upon  the 
pnnt<  rs'  ]  he  Roman  Catholic  Missal  issued  in  France  was  once  the  subject  of 
■  Iutlun,lls  blunder.  By  the  accidental  substitution  of  a  u  for  an  a  the  word 
"calotte  (an  ecclesiastical  cap  or  mitre)  was  printed  "culotte"  (breeches).  The 
crr"r  oc<  ,ll,('1  •"  the  directions  for  conducting  the  service,  and  the  sentence  as 
a,.tered  read:   "Here  the  priest  will  take  off  his  'culotte.'"—  The  Cornhill Maga- 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'   ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICA. 
Minneapolis  Meeting— First  Day. 

July  /o,  1S8S. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America,  haying 
been  postponed  from  10  a.  If.,  was  convened 
at  3  P.  M.  at  the  Exposition  Building,  /'resi- 
dent E.  Decker  in  the  chair.  W.  H.  Potter, 
Secretary. 

President  Decker  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Photographers"  Association  of  America: 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Mayor  Ames  of  this  growing,  progressing  City 
of  Minneapolis. 

Mayor  A.  A.  Ames,  of  Minneapolis,  then 
addressed  the  delegates,  welcoming  them  to 
the  city.  He  said— Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It 
may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  it  is  not  to  me, 
that  I  am  always  talking  of  an  old  chestnut. 
I  have  been  Mayor  of  this  city  for  three  terms 
and  I  am  always  called  upon  to  respond  to  a 
welcome  until  I  have  talked  the  hair  all  off 
the  back  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet 


you,  the  representatives  of  the  photographic 
art  of  the  nation,  congregated  in  the  City  of 
Minneapolis,  here  within  the  sound  ot  the 
great  St.  Anthony  Falls.  We  feel  a  great 
pride  that  Minneapolis  is  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  meeting  of  men  connected  with  this 
great  art.  We  think  here,  and  we  are,  per- 
haps, a  little  egotistical,  that  Minneapoli 
the  only  place  in  America  where  Conventions 
ought  to  meet,  and  we  think  so  on  account  ot 
her  magnificient  boulevards  and  parks,  our 
splendid  lakes  and  summer  resorts,  together 
with  our  suitable  hotel  accommodations,  where 
we  can  take  good  care  of  and  accommodate 
all  who  are  willing  to  meet  and  spend  a  few 
days  with  us.  Upon  this  very  site,  where  you 
are  to  day  assembled.  I  remember  as  a  bare- 
I  boy  the  -.lave  owners  of  the  South  com- 
ing here  with  their  slaves  for  recreation  and 
the  benefits  of  OUT  climate;  and  I  also  dis- 
tinctly see  how  times  have  changed  since  then 
and  how  the  little  hamlet  that  then  I 

this  side  <>f  the   river,  containing   only 

hundred  to  three  hundred  inhabitants,  while  on 

the  other  side  of  the  river  there  bered 

some    four   or    live    small  here  were 

two  tribes  of  Indiana.    From  that    thirty- 

.  -ee  ue  have  devcl 
here  a  city  ot  225,000  people.  It  seems  to  me 
that  1  scarcely  need  to  repeat  to  you  that  we 
claim  to  be  the  most  remarkable  city  upon  the 
\  uerica,  and  on  behalf  of  this 
commonwealth  I  am  proud  to  extend  to  you 
the  hospitality  of  our  city,  and  in  recommend- 
to  you  to  remain  here  just  as  long  as  it 
may  be  convenient     On  behalf  of  the  people 

Ofthi  Minneapolis,  I  extend  to   you   a 

most  hospitable  welcome,  and  I  not  only  do- 
that,  but  I  give  you,  photographers,  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  instantaneous  photographs  of 
all  of  us  as  a  remembrance  of  a  people  who  are 
hospitable. 

I  remember  distinctly  years  ago  when  a  boy 
(not  old  enough  to  be  an  old  settler  here)  when 
you  used  to  take  ambrotypes  and  daguerreo- 
types, and  I  do  not  know  what  other  kind  of 
types,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  them  left  myself  at 
home.  But  what  a  great  development  has 
been  made  in  the  art  since  then.  It  has  been 
almost  as  remarkable  in  this  art  of  photography 
as  it  has  been  in  the  changes  of  this  great  city. 
This  art  you  have  developed  as  scientifically 
and  as  fully,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  other 
science  which  exists  in  the  known  world.  It  is 
remarkable,  and  your  exhibit  which  I  have  just 
scanned  through  to-day  shows,  that  you,  gen- 
tlemen, engaged  in  photography,  have  made 
it  one  of  the  sciences  of  the  world.     And  we 
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greet  you,  here  in  Minneapolis,  in  order  that 
you  may  make  a  display  among  our  people 
which  I  know  they  will  appreciate.  Again,  I 
not  only  extend  to  you  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  I  turn  over  the  keys. 

President  Decker—  Mr.  Mayor:  On  be- 
half of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  I  thank  you  and,  through  you,  the 
citizens  of  Minneapolis  for  your  kind  atten- 
tions. We  were  told  that  we  should  receive  a 
very  hearty  welcome  when  we  came  to  your 
city.  We  were  told  that  this  climate  was  life 
giving— was  full  of  ozone.  We  hope  that  your 
citizens  will  visit  our  exhibit  and  that  they  will 
be  pleased.  Again,  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion, I  thank  you. 

The  President  then  announced  the  meeting 
open  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  that 
the  first  business  on  the  programme  would  be 
the  calling  of  the  roll.  On  motion  the  calling 
of  the  roll  was  dispensed  with. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  Stand- 
ing and  Special  Committees. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Clark,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Photographer,  then  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Photography. 
(Seepage  425.) 

The  President  then  announced  that  the 
next  order  of  business  was  a  selection  of  the 
location  for  holding  the  next  annual  Conven- 
tion and  that  nominations  were  in  order. 

Mr.  W.  H.  II.    Clark— I   would  like   to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject.      Being  in  the 
position  that  I  am,  I  have  heard  a  great  .leal 
of  discontent  expressed  over  the   associations 
continuing  to  meet  in  the  West.      I  have  a!., 
heard   that    it   is   a   western    institution    and 
should  never  go  East.     I  should   like  to  ask 
what  the  name  on  our  bannn  means  "  Phol 
raphers'  Association  of  America?"     It   m< 
North,  South,  blast  and  West.     We  have  b 
West  and  in  the  Middle  States,  I  think,  ab 
all  the  time  this  association  has  been  in  exist- 
ence.     We  have  met  in  New  Vork,  it  is  true, 
but  Buffalo  they  count  as  a  western  city  in  the 
It  is,  as  you  see,  on  the  divide,  and 
the  eastern  photographers  .la.m  that   it  is  a 
western   city.      And,   I    have    heard    a  great 
deal  of  expression  that  unless  the  Convention 
holds  its  next   session    East    there  will   be  a 
lion    movement.     S  »me  ol  you,  I  doubt 
not,  know  what  that  word  means.    It  is  a  hor- 
rible word.     It  may  mean  the  same  thing  for 
our  organization.     I   don't  want  to  see  any 
such  movement,  and  I  would  and  do  ask  that 
our  next  meeting  be  held  in  the  East.     When 
we  met  last  year  in  Chi.  ago  we  voted  to  m 
away  up  here  in  the  Northwest,  asil  is  term 


Now  I  propose  to  put  in  nomination  a  city 
away  down  East— Boston.  Why  not  ?  I  think 
the  Yankees  are  alive;  I  think  that  they  will 
turn  out.  We  thought  that  the  Northwest  would 
turn  out  en  masse  at  our  Convention,  if  it  was 
held  at  their  very  doors;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see 
the  empty  chairs  and  I  am  afraid  that  they 
will  not  be  filled  in  the  next  three  days.  I  am 
not  saying  this  disparagingly  of  the  photog- 
raphers of  the  Northwest  nor  of  our  associa- 
tion. I  hope  that  Boston  will  receive  the 
nomination  and  I  therefore  nominate  Boston 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bellsmith  seconded  the  nomi- 
nation of  Boston  and  said:  I  had  felt  serious 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
present  convention  up  so  far  in  the  North- 
west, but  am  glad  to  see  so  many  faces  from 
the  East.  It  shows  that  the  association  has 
many  staunch  friends  among  the  eastern  pro- 
tographers,  and  I  think  that  it  is  but  justice 
to  them  and  those  residing  in  the  East,  who 
have  been  unable  to  attend  our  Convention 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  that  we  should 
go  East  and  prove  to  them  that  we  are  not  a 
western  association,  but  that  we  are  an  a 
ciationof  the  entire  United  State  sand  Canada, 
and  I  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  French  that 
the  merchants  of  Boston  will  give  us  a  hearty 
welcome  and  that  they  have  ample  hotel  ac- 
commodations. 

Mr.  C.  W.  MOTES— I  rise  to  nominate 
Washington  City.  I  do  that  because  I  know 
it  to  be  a  more  central  point,  a  point  more 
accessible  to  the  people  in  my  section,  more 
accessible  even  to  the  people  of  this  section, 
than  Boston  would  be,  and  then  it  is  very  ac- 
cessible  to  Boston.  It  is  not  only  a  central 
point  but  a  place  of  great  interest  to  us  all. 
We  would  all  like  to  go  to  the  capital,  and  I 
think  that  if  Washington  is  selected  that  we 
will  have  the  largest  meeting  that  we  have 
had  any  year  at  these  Conventions,  therefore 
I  nominate  Washington.     Seconded. 

Mr.  EDGWORTH  I  think  that  we  had  bet- 
ter, inasmuch  as  we  have  selected  a  hot 
month  of  the  year  to  have  our  anniversaries, 
change  the  programme.  Let  us  have  it  next 
January.  Let  us  go  to  Florida  and  then  there 
won't  be  a  solid  North  against  a  solid  South, 
and  we  will  give  all  the  photographers  a 
chance  to  go  down  there  and  be  comfortable 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  we  will  put  in 
1  pleasant  time  down  there  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  northern  photographers  will  be  very 
glad  to  improve  the  opportunity  and  to  have 
an  excuse  to  go  down  where  it  is  pleasanter 
and  warmer,  and   I   think    that    not  only  this 
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corner  of  the  country,  where  I  understand  that 
last  winter  the  thermometor  registered  from 
40  to  50  degrees  below  zero,  but  photograph- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  pleased 
to  go.  Now  we  have  come  up  here  where  it 
is  hotter  than  it  is  in  Florida,  and  we  have 
come  here  because  it  is  known  to  be  cold  in  win- 
ter. Let  us  change  the  time  and  have  it  in 
winter  and  go  down  to  Florida.  I  nominate 
the  City  of  Jacksonville  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing our  next  Convention.  The  nomination 
was  not  seconded. 

Mr.  BELLSMITH— I  would  say  in  opposition 
to  the  City  of  Washington  that  I  presume  that 
the  majority  who  have  signified  their  approval 
of  that  place  by  their  applause  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  extreme  heat  of  that  city  dur- 
ing July,  August  and  September,  and  1  pre- 
sume that  the  main  incentive  and  inducement 
to  the  majority  would  be  the  expectation  of 
seeing  Washington.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
you  will  be  badly  disappointed.      Almostei 

point  of  interest  about  Washington  a  closed 

up  during  the  summer  months.  All  the  pub- 
lic buildings  arc  inaccessible  and  a  numb 
them  under  repairs,  therefore  it  would  be  the 
very  worst  time  of  the  year  to  visit  that  city 
and  during  the  summer  months  it  would  1* 
simply  oppressive.  If  we  should  select  either 
Philadelphia  or  Boston,  excursions  could  be 
arranged  whereby  you  could  go  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  very  small  sum  and  take  in  the  city 
in  one  day  and  not  Ik-  compelled  to  submit  to 
it  for  a  number  of  days. 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Providence—  I  want 
one  word  in  relation  to  Boston  and  in  relation 
to  New  England  photographers.     During  the 
past  year  I  have  had  it  mentioned  to  me   that 
in  all  probability  this  institution  was  a  western 
institution   and  would   not   care  to  go  e 
Chicago,  and  there  has  been   several  sugges- 
tions  made   in  New    England   of  getting  up 
another  organization  of  their  own.   It  was  also 
said  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  come 
so  far  West,  and  therefore  they  could  not  take 
the  interest  in  the  association   or  in  exhibiting 
as  they  could  not  spare  the  money  to  come  so 
far.       Eastern   photographers    do   not  make 
money    like    their    western    brothers  ;    they 
only    live    while    the   western    people    make 
money    and    are    used    to    traveling.       The 
western    people    think    nothing    of    striking 
across  the  continent,  but  eastern  people  stay  at 
home  and  it  is  quite  an  exertion   for  them  to 
get  so  far  away.     I  think  that  if  this  Conven- 
tion was  to   vote  to  hold  its  next   meeting  in 
Boston  the  photographers   there  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  endeavor  to  put  a 


fine  lot  of  pictures  on  exhibition.  I  don't  know 
that  I  personally  have  any  objection  to  going 
to  Washington,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  Boston 
and  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  please 
the  New  England  photographers. 

Mr.  CHARLES   An  anston,  111.— 

Gentlemen  that  speak  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
l.a-t  seem  to  forget  that  the  second  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  East,  and  that  men  with- 
in three  squares  of  the  Convention  hall  in 
New  York  did  not  come  to  see  it;  they  had 
an  almost  perfect  indifference.  Washington  i-  a 
place  where  we  would  all  like  to  go;  we  would 
like  to  see  it. 

If  the  eastern  photographers  are  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  attend  a  conven- 
tion, they  cannot  afford  to  support  a  conven- 
tion, and  we  had  letter  keep  it  all  ourselves.  I 
am  decidedly  in  favor  of  YYa-hington,  an 
for  the  patronage  of  the   a  1    the 

it  has  not   been  equal   to   that   from    the 
.or    to  he:: 
this  >,  it  might  interfere  with   their 

DC  of  their   own    and  bearing  all  ex- 
;  think 
that  no  one  will  deny,  that  this  association  has 
alwa  '      itog- 

raphers.     I   am   in   favor  of  going  to  a  1 
where  there  is  other  attra. 

raphv.  We  would  all  like  to  see  the  wonderful 
public  bn  I  am  decid- 

edly in  i.iv":  of  Washingl 

then  appon 

smith  and  Plccker  as  tellers,  and  further  stated: 
There  is  a  l*>x  here  on  the  |  latform  to  n 
the  coupons  which  will   find  on  your  receipt. 
One  of  those  coupons  will  brii  erable 

money  to  whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  draw 
the  prize.  If  you  will  please  dr.  >p  your  coupons 
in  the  box  it  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  FRENCH— While  the  ballots  were 
collected  said:  I  attended  an  exhibition  given 
by  the  Boston  Society  of  Amateurs  and  I  have 
seldom  if  ever  attended  a  more  interesting  dis- 
play of  photographs.  They  have  a  large 
number  of  genuine  amateurs  and  they  have 
also  a  very  fine  class  of  professional  photog- 
raphers—photographers who  are  not  jealous 
of  each  other— and  they  are  ready  to  receive 
the  Photographers'  Association  with  a  whole- 
souled  welcome. 

On  ballot  for  the  selection  of  location  for 
the  next  convention  the  Secretary  announced 
that  Boston  had  received  52  votes:  Washing- 
ton, 4S  votes. 

The  Pres ident— Ladies  and  Gentleir. 
have  chosen    Boston    as   your   next   place   of 
meeting. 
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President  Decker — We  passed  over  a  little 
item  of  business  under  the  head  of  committees 
because  the  report  was  not  here.  This  was 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  insurance. 
They  were  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  held  last  winter. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Potter  then  read  the  report. 
(This  report  has  already  been  published  in 
the  Bulletin). 

The  President — Gentlemen,  what  will  you 
do  with  this  report  ?  I  think  it  will  have  to 
lay  over  until  to-morrow  before  action  is 
taken. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Motes— I  move,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  before  the  house, 
that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  matter  be 
laid  over  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock  for  further  action. 
Motion  carried. 

The  President— The  next  business  in  order 
is  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  nomina- 
tions. I  have  selected  three  names  and  if  the 
convention  thinks  best  we  can  add  two  more. 
I  appoint  the  following  gentlemen  as  members 
of  that  committee  :  Mr.  Plecker,  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  Chairman;  Cook  Ely,  Cshkosh,  Wis.; 
Mr.  Morton,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Mr.  French, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Pearson,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  wish,  in  naming  this  committee,  to  suggest 
that  they  nominate  more  than  one  man  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
I  make  this  as  a  suggestion.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  to  say  how 
many  they  shall  nominate,  but  there  are  some 
special  reasons  which  they  will  see  that  it  will 
be  desirable  to  do  so. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  if  any  one  has  any 
desires  tor  the  nomination  tor  any  of  these 
offices  that  they  mention  it  to  some  one  of  this 
Committee,  so  that  they  may  have  names  to  act 
upon  when  they  (  ome  together. 

Referringto  judges  on  awards  :  I  have  been 
requested  by  a  number  of  members  who  are  to 
compete  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  select  their  judge  to-day.  You  understand 
how  the  judges  are  t  •  be  appointed  this  year; 
the  Executive  <  Committee  names  one,  the 
petitors  name  one  and  those  two  select  a 
third. 

We  will  postpone  tin-  naming  of  these 
judges  until  tin-  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
I  will  say  that  d  the  competitors  do  not  give 
us  the  name  of  their  man  in  the  morning  the 

nmittee  will  name  all  three.  We  have  to 
do  that   in  order  that   th  may   have 

ient  time  to  make  their  aw 

Mr.  H.  S.  Beli  mith  1  want  I  i  say  just 
a  word.     The    1  astm  in  I  >ry  Plate  <  lompany, 


who  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  desire  to- 
present  every  member  of  this  association  with 
a  handsome  souvenir,  and  I  have  some  tickets 
which  I  will  distribute  as  the  members  pass  out. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  something  worth 
having. 

President  E.  Decker  then  arose  to  read  his 
annual  address  and  was  received  by  the  asso- 
ciation with  great  applause.     (See  page  466). 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  hour 
for  meeting  was  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  that  he 
meant  10  o'clock  and  not  10.30  or  1 1  to-morrow 
morning,  and  the  meeting  will  be  called 
promptly. 

Dr.  Elliott,  of  New  York,  asked  if  the 
meeting  could  not  be  held  in  the  evening.  He 
said:  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers out  of  the  exhibition  and  merchants'  de- 
partments, and  that  if  the  meeting  was  held 
in  the  evening  those  departments  would  not  be 
open.  We  had  better  meetings  at  Chicago- 
in  the  evenings.  If  it  is  practicable  I  should 
suggest  that  the  meetings  be  held  at  night. 

Secretary  Potter  said  when  he  was  here  in 
the  winter  the  proprietor  of  the  West  Hotel 
partially  promised  him  the  use  of  the  Ladies* 
Ordinary  of  the  West  Hotel,  but  they  were  so 
crowded  now  that  they  were  unable  to  let  the 
association  have  it.  We  can  get  a  hall  about 
four  squares  from  the  West  Hotel  for  five  dol- 
lars for  day  sessions  and  ten  dollars  for  night 
ins,  the  lights  furnished.  But  the  officers 
feel  that  we  would  not  have  a  corporal's 
guard  present,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to- 
meet  there  in  the  day  time  and  have  the  exhi- 
bition here,  and  at  night  the  delegates  being 
unacquainted  with  the  locality  would  not  hunt 

it  Up.  Now,  we  can  meet  here  but  for  the 
question  oi  lights  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  we  can  get  the  people  here  if  we  can. 
light  it. 

The  President  —  If  the  Convention  think 
proper  to  have  an  evening  session  we  will  pro- 
l  an-  a  hall. 

It  was  announced  that  the  exhibitors  of  the 
art  department  would  hold  a  meeting  directly 
after  the  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  their  member  for  the  committee  of 
awards. 

Mr.   II.  S.   BELLSMITH    -I     understand     that 

arrangements  were  made  to  give  a  lantern, 
exhibition  to  morrow  night.  The  gentleman 
who  was  to  give  this  entertainment  is  here  and 
prepared  to  give  his  exhibition,  and  if  the  hall 
Can  be  obtained  to-morrow  evening  at  a  cost 
of  $10,  I  move  that  the  same  be  obtained  for 
a  meeting  to-morrow  night. 

The  President— I  would  say  that  the  e\hi- 
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bition  is  one  that  will  be  very  interesting  to 
every  member  of  this  association. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bellsmith— A  part  of  the  even- 
ing could  be  devoted  to  photographic  discus- 
sion. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Bellsmith  to  secure  the  hall,  it  was  so 
ordered. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  July 
nth. 


Second  Day. 
Morning  Session,  July  i  ith. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President 
Decker. 

The  President  invited  the  editors  of  the 
photographic  journals  to  seats  on  the  plat- 
form. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  reading 
of  communications. 

The  President  then  read  a  communication 
from  G.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Photog- 
raphers Association  of  America  in 
tion  assembled:— -1  regret  exceedingly  that 
sickness  prevents  me  from  being  with  you  at 
this,  our  Ninth  Annual  Convention.  1  had 
looked  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipations 
to  meeting  the  fraternity  and  getting  my  sham 
of  the  invigorating  ozone  supposed  to  be  float- 
ing so  superabundantly  around  and  in  Minne- 
apolis. I  had  promised  myself  a  most  enjoy- 
able time,  and  it  is  a  sacrifice  for  me  to  mi-s 
it.  Be  assured  that  my  thoughts  are  with  you, 
and  that  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting. 

May  your  deliberations  be  in  harmony  and 
good  will,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
association. 

With  the  heartiest  good  wishes  to  one  and 
all  the  members  of  our  grand  and  growing 
association,  I  am, 

Fraternally  yours, 

c;.  Cramer. 

The  President — Here  is  a  letter  I  received 
some  months  since  from  one  of  the  oldest  pho- 
tographers in  the  country,  and,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  old  daguerreotypers,  Mr.  Jex  Bard  well. 

The  President  then  read  the  communica- 
tion, as  follows: 

Mr.  E.  Decker, 

President  Photographers'1  Association  of 
America: 
Dear  Sir, — A  day  or  two  ago  I  received  a 
letter  fro.n  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  who  de- 
sired to  purchase  some  old  works  on  photog- 


raphy that  I  have,  and  hid,  in  consequent 
adverse  times  with  me,  offered  for  sale,  and 
including  the  books  that  had  rendered  so  much 
good  service  to  the  craft  in  the  bromide  and 
silver  saving  suits.  Now,  in  consequence  of 
the  kindness  of  the  association,  in  their  remem- 
brance of  the  matter,  and  the  aid  they  so 
generously  sent  me,  and  in  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  members,  prompt  me  to  make  an 
offer  of  the  said  books  to  the  association,  if 
they  would  desire  to  receive  them,  free  of  any 
cost  or  price,  but  under  the  following  condi- 
tion :  to  have  and  to  hold  so  long  as  the  asso- 
ciation exists  ;  but  if  the  association  breaks  up 
or  becomes  defunct,  then  said  books  revert  to 
Johnjex  Martin,  my  grandson,  without  further 
consideration. 

I  am,  yours  fraternally, 

Ji.X  Bardwell. 

1  )i  i  mber  29,   1887. 

Mr.  II.  S.  Bellsmith— I   have   a  verbal 

communication  to  make  which  follows  upon 
thifl  letter  wry  properly. 

While   in    Washington,    a    few  mont: 

1  met  Professor  Smiley,  who  is  the  professor 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government,   a   man  who  is  an 

■lingly  enthusiastic  photographer  and 
devotee  of  our  art.  lie  stated  that  he  has 
been  hard  at  work  trying  to  get  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  Government  to  establish  a  De- 
partment in  the  Smithsonian  Institute — a  De- 
partment of  Photography— and  he  desired  me 
to  state  to  this  association  that  he  would  he 
very  glad  of  any  assistance  from  the  associa- 
tion, or  its  members  individually,  in  gathering 
together  any  articles  of  interest  that  would 
serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  photography 
and  old  daguerreotypes:  the  earliest  cameras 
that  can  be  found,  and  articles  of  that  nature; 
and,  I  think,  if  there  is  any  material  that  Mr. 
I  well  proposes  to  give  the  association,  if 
we  could  make  some  arrangements  to  turn 
them  over  to  Mr.  Smiley,  it  would  be  a  very 
valuable  contribution. 

The  President  —I  presume  that  we  could 
accept  this  offer  from  Mr.  Bardwell,  and  loan 
them  to  the  Government,  under  the  condi- 
tions that  Mr.  Bardwell  proposes  in  his  letter. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Bardwell  would  be  perfectly 
willing,  if  the  Government  should  establish 
anything  of  that  kind,  to  have  these  books  go 
there,  where  they  would  be  accessible  to  every 
photographer  in  the  country  —the  information 
contained  in  these  books.  If  Mr.  Wilson  was 
in  the  room  he  would  be  able  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  these  books,  as  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  fighting  the  old  bromide 
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patents  some  years  ago,  which,  perhaps, 
-some  of  our  younger  members  know  very  little 
about;  and  he  could  tell  you  of  how  much 
benefit  Mr.  Bardwell's  books  had  been  to  the 
photographers  of  the  country.  It  saved  them 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  communication  may  lay  over,  if  you 
want  to  think  about  it,  and  come  up  again. 

Mr.  Bellsmith— The  same  communication 
was  received  at  the  meeting  during  my  term 
of  office,  last  year,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  No  action  was  taken. 
Now,  this  is  Mr.  Bardwell's  second  offer,  and 
if  the  Secretary  can  be  authorized  to  commun- 
icate with  Mr.  Bardwell,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  taken  steps  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Photography  in 
the  National  Museum,  I  think  Mr.  Bardwell 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  these  things  go  into 
the  National  Museum.  We  are  transcient, 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  and  if 
these  books  are  in  our  care  they  will  not,  at  all 
times,  be  so  accessible  as  if  they  were  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Bardwell,  and  to  ac- 
cept the  contribution  with  thanks,  and  also  to 
write  to  Professor  Smiley  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  he  can  to  further  the  organiza- 
tion or  institution  of  a  Department  of  Pho- 
tography. 

Professor  Smiley  told  me  he  had  every  en- 
couragement from  the  heads  of  his  department, 
and  they  expected,  before  next  year,  to  get  an 
appropriation  and  to  have  a  department  at  the 
National  Museum. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Bellsmith  was  seconded 
by  several  aud  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  James  Landy,  of  Cincinnati— I  move 
that  we  receive  Mr.  Cramer's  letter,  with  re- 
grets for  his  inability  to  attend  our  convention, 
and  appoint  a  committee  to  extend  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  association  to  him  in  his  present 
affliction,  which  I  think  is  only  temporary.  I 
think  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  that  effect 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  him  well. 

Seconded  by  several.  Carried  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  President  then  appointed  as  said  Com- 
mittee:    James  Landy,  W.  H.  Potter,  W    II 
H.  Clark. 

Mr.  C.  I).  Mosher,  of  Chicago -I  think  it 
wnild  be  ;i  very  good  plan  to  make  a  petition 
'ngress,  praying  them  to  grant  this  ap- 
propriation for  photography,  and  to  have  it 
•igned  by  every  member  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Tin-   President— That  will    come   more   di- 


rectly under  the  head  of  new  business,  will  it 
not? 

Mr.  Mosher— I  don't  want  anything  to  pass 
before  this  is  attended  to. 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  VV. 
J.  Althaus,  written  for  Mr.  Benecke,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America:  Mr.  Ben- 
ecke,  whose  sympathies  have  ever  been  with 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
desires  me  to  suggest  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing item,  which  if  favorably  received  and 
adopted  would  prove  of  great  interest  and  use- 
fulness to  the  photographers  of  this  country. 

It  is  this:  Since  it  is  very  desirable,  and  of 
historic  interest,  that  the  progress  in  our  art 
be  recorded  from  year  to  year,  and  as  well 
that  the  durability  of  our  productions  be  pal- 
pably demonstrated, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  a  small  number,  say 
six,  of  the  best  photographs  exhibited  at  this 
and  every  succeeding  Convention,  be  selected 
and  left  in  charge  of  the  Secretary,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  place  these  pictures  on  ex- 
hibition at  every  Convention. 

To  carry  out  this  project  would  not  involve 
any  very  great  expense  to  the  association,  and 
these  exponents  of  the  present  state  of  our  art 
would,  no  doubt,  be  gratuitously  contributed 
by  those  whose  work  was  considered  to  have 
reached  the  highest  perfection  at  the  time. 
Most  respectfully  submitted  by 

W.  J.  Althaus,  for 
R.  Benecke. 

The  President— An  excellent  suggestion, and 
I  would  like  to  have  some  action  taken  on  this 
during  the  day.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
fine  thing.  We  would  all  like  to  see  a  half  a 
dozen  each  of  the  best  pictures  that  have  been 
exhibited  at  our  former  meetings,  and  from 
year  to  year  we  could  have  a  better  chance  to 
see  "iir  progress  as  we  go  along. 

What  will  you  do  with  the  communication? 
There  really  is  a  resolution  offered  in  the  com- 
munication as  follows: 

"  Be  it  Resolved^  That  a  small  number,  say 
six,  of  the  best  photographs,  as  exhibited  at 
this  and  every  succeeding  Convention,  be  se- 
lected and  left  in  charge  of  the  Secretary, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  place  these  pictures 
on  exhibition  at  every  Convention." 
Resolution  seconded. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  CLARK-There  is  nothing  in 
the  resolution  about  the  size  of  the  pictures. 
If  the  association  has  a  very  long  life,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  will  it  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
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space  to  exhibit  them  each  year?  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  but  is  there  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  added  to  it  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  pictures? 

The  President— The  resolution  says, "  Those 
considered  the  best  pictures"  whatever  they 
are,  let  them  be  cabinets  or  20  x  24's. 

Mr.  Clark— I  only  thought  of  the  space 
they  would  occupy. 

Mr.  Jas.  Landy— Thiscollection  of  pictures 
would  be  very  interesting  to  all,  to  show 
whether  we  arc  progressing  or  going  back- 
ward. 

Mr.  Stoddard  then  called  for  the  question 
on  the  motion  before  the  house,  which  motion 
was  put  and  carried. 

,-,  tary  1  '<  >  iter— We  will  have  the  j ud 
select  six  pictures. 

The  President— The  next  business  in  order 
is  unfinished  business. 

The  Secretary— The  first  unfinished  busi- 
ness would  be  the  selection  of  our  Judge  of 

Awards,  a  very  important  matter. 

The  President— Ladies  and  Gentlemen  oj 
the  Convention:  The  Executive  Committee 
have  decided  to  appoint  as  the  judge  which 
they  were  to  select,  Mr.  Cook  Kly,  of  <  >>h- 
kosh,  Wis. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  competi- 
tors had  chosen  as  their  judge,  Mr.  Ge 
G.  Rockwood.  Vo,k,  and  that    Mr. 

Ely  was  the  second  choice  of  the  compe: 
so  that  there  was  harmony  -  '   fiWi  wri  tnat 

thc^e  two  would  select  a  third  judge. 

The   President     1  would   like   to    announce 
the  name  of  the   third  judge  before  clos 
Will  Mr.  Rockwood  and  Mr.  Ely  please  make 
the  selection. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  1  would  suggest  that  the 
subject  of  Life  Insurance  be  taken  up  this 
morning,  which  was  laid  over  from  yesterday. 
The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Potter  to 
read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Life  In- 
surance. 

Mr.  POTTER  read  the  report  as  published  in 
a  former  BULLETIN— The  Mutual  Benefit 
Feature— and  continued: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  I 
raphers*  Association  of  America:  Your  I 
utive  Committee,  when  in  session  at  St.  Louis, 
January  nth,  of  this  year,  saw  fit  to  entertain 
a  proposition  to  add  to  our  organization  a 
beneficial  feature,  and  thereupon  appointed  a 
committee  to  formulate  plans,  etc.  That 
committee  immediately  took  steps  to  obtain 
data  upon  which  to  base  what  they  hoped 
might  hi  an  acceptable  plan  to  be  adopted  at 
this  Convention. 


We  first  took  under  consideration  1  nan 
which  we  deemed  necessary  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  to  operate  such  a  feature 
under  our  charter;  and  the  amendments  pro- 
posed  by    your  committee,  and  to  be    voted 
upon  at  this  Convention,  have  already  been 
published  in  the  journals  that  the  members 
might  have  ample  time  to  weigh  the  matter 
well  and  vote  upon  the  same  understand  in  My. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the 
demand  for  a  beneficial  feature  of  our  sou 
c  have  received   letters  from   every  | 
of  the  country  urging  the  importance  of  such 
a  measure,  which  will  have  a  twofold  purpose: 
First— By  this   means   a    member   can   at 
actual  COSt  protect  his  family  and  add  to  his 
e  the    moment    he   avails    himself  of   the 

proposed  plan. 

This  l>cnencial  feature  will  tend  to 
5tron  aether  our    membership, 

and  asonr  plan  proposes  to  paj 

as  there  are  members,  it  b  'i^e 

important  to  each  member  that  our  a 

rious  that  our  ra 
will  be  largely  augmei 
•.ably  the 

ever    took,  in    a    legislative 
they  made  it  a   penalty  for  a   member  to   ne- 
lues  and  required  him  to 

stent 
of  that  amendment 
ir  by-laws  we  had  no  thorough  org.t 

men   paid   their  dues  or   1. 

►Uld  not  count  from  one 
r  upon  any  one  being  hel  I 
isiblefortl 
vention.  are   pleased   to  ot» 

members   keep  their  dues  paid  in  self  p: 

tion. 

tn  regard  to  the'importance  of  this  benefi- 
cial feature  a^  a  protection  to  our  families, 
must  look    this    fact  squarely  in   the  face  al- 
though  a  gloomy  contemplation  :     At  every 
Convention  some  member  has  met  with  1. 
the  last  time.     Death  never  fails  to  clau 
victims  from  among  us  from  year  to  year,  and 
it  good  can  be  done  for  the  bereaved  ones 
the  payment  of  such   sum  as  it  : 
for  this  association  to  meet,  without  feeling  the 
draft  upon  us  individually. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  plenty  of  op- 
portunities toin>ure  without  the  Photograph- 
ens'  Association  of  America  going  into  the 
matter.  That,  gentlemen,  is  unworthy  of  us 
as  business  men.  If  every  organization  took 
that  position  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
mutual  insurance. 

It  would   seem   we  ought  to  have  in  our 
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ranks,  men  fully  competent  to  grapple  with 
this  question,  especially  as  we  have  the 
experience  of  similar  organizations  as  a 
guide. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Beneficial  Association  of 
Rhode  Island  has  been  in  existence  twenty 
years,  and  although  the  stock  insurance  com- 
panies said  it  would  not  succeed,  it  is  stronger 
to-day  and  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history, 
and  has  done  untold  good  to  widows  and 
orphans. 

The  enlightened  communities  of  to-day  are 
rich  in  mighty  palaces  reared  by  various  com- 
mercial enterprises,  and,  while  contemplating 
their  grandeur,  can  we  suppose  for  a  moment 
their  projectors  took  the  ground  that  there 
was  already  enough,  and  that  any  effort  for 
good  was  unnecessary  on  their  part.  Let  us 
turn  our  back  upon  that  argument  at  once,  and 
use  the  talents  and  opportunities  for  good  to 
our  fellow  beings  that  a  wise  Providence  has 
placed  within  our  capabilities. 

The  opportunify  is  ripe,  gentlemen,  to  give 
this  measure  a  fair  trial.  We  have  discussed 
it  for  seven  years.  Let  us  act  like  intelligent 
men,  show  that  we  are  competent  to  do  what 
several  organizations  have  done,  that  did  not 
have  a  tenth  part  of  the  foundation  that  we 
have  for  such  an  enterprise.  Insurance  is  now 
a  public  approved  duty,  to  accomplish  which 
no  well-meaning  man  can  afford  to  neglect, 
though  he  must  practice  self-denial  to  some 
free. 

There  is  probably  not  one  of  our  members 
who  would  not  find  pleasure  in  making  such 
provision,  when  once  his  attention  is  properly 
called  to  the  importance  thereof. 

Our  proposed  plan,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, affords  this  protection  at  actual  cost, 
and  is  the  popular  plan  of  the  present  period. 
We  find  there  are  now  six  hundred  and  five 
known  organizations  practicing  the  assessment 
plan  of  insurance  in  this  country  .done.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  these  made  returns 
to  the  Mutual  Benefi  >n  ol  America, 

as  per  their  published  proceedings.     Of  these 
there  are  forty-five  under  the  auspices  of  Ma- 
sonry, thirty-lour  odd  Fellows,  fourteen  set  ret 
—so  called     seventeen  trades  aw\  pi 
;i"l  one  nun  Ired  and  twe  it)  t  Mir  h  iving  no 
other  object    than    mutual    insurance.      This 
:aks  volumes  for  the  assessment  plan. 
1  llr  Masonii    Reli  -i  A    o<  iation  of  Eastern 
'tis    has    done     business    eighteen 
years  at  Springfi  -Id,  and    is  the   pride  of  the 
city  and  a  i  redil  to  it-,  members. 

A  recent   reporl   shows  on  hand  a  sinking 


fund  of  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  and 
growing  stronger  each  year. 

The  plan  we  propose,  it  would  seem,  could 
be  successfully  carried  out,  and  the  annual' 
dues  and  entry  fees,  together  with  our  income 
from  letting  space  at  our  Conventions,  should 
pay  all  expenses  and  increase  our  sinking  fund.. 
The  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  could 
be,  we  think,  to  our  advantage  merged  into 
one,  having  a  permanent  headquarters  or 
home  office,  and  a  competent  member  found, 
who  Mould  accept  a  living  or  fair  salary,  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  would  be  an  improvement  over 
the  present  plan  of  dividing  the  duties  between 
two  men,  which  could  be  better  done  by- 
one.  Members  would  know  at  all  times  where 
and  when  to  appeal  for  information,  etc. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
this  association  proceed  to  ballot  upon  the 
question,  taking  up  the  proposed  amendments 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  continue  to  legislate  upon  this 
subject  until  a  satisfactory  plan  shall  be 
reached,  that  will  enable  us  to  offer  our  mem- 
bers insurance  or  mutual  protection  at  actual 
cost  under  our  own  management. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  reach  a  perfect  or- 
ganization the  first  year.  We  shall  have  much 
to  learn  from  experience,  and  no  doubt  will 
feel  called  upon  later  on  to  modify  our  plans 
to  meet  demands  which  may  arise. 

Your  committee  have  endeavored  to  form- 
ulate a  plan,  at  once  simple  and  readily  under- 
stood. Once  the  ship  is  launched,  we  feel 
Confident  ways  and  means  will  readily  be 
found  to  successfully  carry  forward  this  noble 
work. 

At  this  time  a  member  W  ho  does  not  attend 
our  Convention-  gets  hut  little  for  his  two 
dollars  paid  as  annual  due-,,  hut  when  we  have 
established  our  beneficial  features,  a  member 
immediately  has  opportunity  to  add  to  his 
estate,  and  should  he  he  taken  away  from 
those  dependent  upon  him  the  next  day  or 
hour,  his  estate  is  just  so  much   augmented. 

There  has  been  SO  much  demand  for  this 
measure  that  your  committee  arc  of  the  opin- 
ion that  our  association  can  do  no  better  than 
to  give  the  plan  proposed  a  fair  trial  at  once, 
and  trust  the  members  will  see  the  importance 
of  entering  each  one  heartily  into  this  measure, 
giving  the  same  support  by  subscribing  and 
paying  at  this  Convention  the  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar as  one  assessment  in  advance,  as  proposed 
by  the  By-Laws  herewith  attached  and 
marked   "  \'o.  L." 

Your    committee    have    received    numerous 
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letters  from  members  who  were  unable  to 
attend,  in  which  they  strongly  expressed  the 
hope  that  those  present  would  see  to  it  that 
this  Ninth  Annual  Convention  should  distin- 
guish itself  and  make  it  a  red-letter  Convention 
by  bringing  to  a  focus  the  question  of  insur- 
ance, so  long  demanded  by  so  large  a  number. 
G.  M.  Carlisle. 
The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  committee;  what  action  will 
you  take  thereon  ? 

Mr.  Clark — I  move  the  report  be  accepted. 
Mr.  BELLSMITH— I  move  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  this  association  that  we  should  adopt 
this  life  insurance  plan. 

Mr.  Clark  then  changed  his  motion  to  read: 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we 
adopt  this  insurance  feature.     Seconded. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Pittsburg — Previous  to  put- 
ting the  motion,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
it  would  be  compulsory  upon  the  member- 
ship ? 

The  Secretary — No,  sir;  not  at  all. 
Mr.  Rockwood— Would  it  not  be  well  to 
refer  this  matter  to  a  committee  to  see  whether 
it  is  at  all  practicable  or  not.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  report  of  the  committee  discusses 
the  general  proposition  or  not.  I  would  say, 
that  if  the  question  has  come  up  for  discussion, 
we  had  better  refer  it  to  a  committee  to  report, 
as  to  mixing  up  life  insurance,  dentistry,  horse- 
shoeing, and  other  things  with  our  business. 

I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  re- 
port a  short  time  hence  as  to  the  advisability 
of  entertaining  this  proposition  at  all. 

The  President — That  can  only  come  in  as 
an  amendment  to  Mr.  Clark's  motion. 

Mr.  Rockwood— I  cannot  conceive  with 
my  present  knowledge  of  the  matter  how  we 
can  organize  an  insurance  company  here  any 
more  than  we  can  organize  any  other  kind  of 
business.  Life  insurance,  as  I  understand  it. 
is  an  expert  business.  We  know  how  we  feel 
when  people  undertake  to  make  photographs 
and  enter  our  domain,  and  now  I  want  to 
know,  whether  it  is  practicable  for  us,  non- 
experts, to  entertain  this  scheme  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  whether  we  have  knowledge  enough 
to  do  it. 

I  move  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Clark's 
motion  that  there  be  a  committee  appointed  to 
report  to  this  Convention  at  its  next  session 
to-morrow  morning  as  to  the  advisability  of 
adopting  this  insurance  plan.  Amendment 
seconded . 

Mr.  Potter— I  understand  this  motion  is  to 
meet  Mr.  Bellsmith's  opposition,  and  whoever 
Avants  to  oppose  it.     I  would  suggest  to  Mr. 


Clark  in  making  his  motion,  to  move  the 
adoption  of  this  report  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  voted  on  now,  subject  to  revision, 
section  by  section,  and  then  all  those  opposed 
to  having  anything  to  do  with  insurance  can 
vote  "No,"  and  we  can  get  the  sense  of  the 
members.  So  far  as  the  appointment  of  another 
committee  is  concerned,  this  committee  was 
appointed  for  this  same  purpose,  and  the 
report  read  yesterday  was  the  same  plan  as 
that  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  Frater- 
nity. It  is  a  beneficial  and  not  an  insurance 
plan.  We  can  find  out  what  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  is,  and  whether  we  shall  take  up  that 
much  time  with  it  or  not. 

The  question  then  being  on  Mr.  Rockwood's 
amendment  to  Mr.  Clark's  motion:  that  there 
be  a  committee  appointed  to  report  to  this 
Convention  at  its  next  session.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Clark,  that  a  vote  be  taken  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  Convention,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  does  not  bind  the  association  to  any- 
thing at  all,  but  is  merely  the  sense  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  MORTON — Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
it  understood  that  if  this  should  be  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  that  no  member  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  obliged  to  become  a  member,  only 
those  who  see  fit  would  need  to  join  it. 

Mr.  Clark— It  is  compulsory  upon  mem- 
bers to  become  members  of  the  association 
before  they  can  become  members  of  the  Benefit 
Feature,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  the  other 
way. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Clark  then  being  put, 
Mr.  Bellsmith  called  for  a  rising  \pte,  which 
stood  :     Ayes,  41 ;  noes,  46. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Mr.  French  then  presented  the  report. 

Original  Report. 
Committee  on  Nominations. 

For  President— -H.  McMichael,  Buffalo,  N. 
V.;  S.  S.  Stein,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

First  Vice-President— George  H.  Hastings, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President—].  M.  Appleton, 
Dayton,  O. 

Third  Vice  -  President —  \X.  H.  Jackson, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Secretary-  Treasurer— G.  M.  Carlisle, Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Mr.  French— In  drawing  up  the  report  the 
committee  has  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of 
President  Decker   to  nominate  two  members 
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for  the  office  of  President,  and  it  has  likewise 
been  deemed  a  very  good   measure  to  make 
the   offices   of  Secretary   and  Treasurer   one 
office,  which  will  necessitate  a  third  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  make  up  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  members  for  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  President— If  the   offices   of  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  are  combined  in  one  there  will 
have  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  do  so,  and  while  the  experience  that  I  have 
had  in  the  past  year  convinces  me  that  the  two 
offices  should  be  combined,  and  that  one  man 
can  do  it  very  much  better  than  two,  with  the 
exception  of  the  time  during  the  meetings  of 
the  Convention.     A  resolution  will   be  neces- 
sary for  a  change  in  the  Constitution  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  which  will  have  to  be  offered  to- 
day and   lay  over  for  one   day  before  action 
can  be  taken  thereon.     Mr.  French,  as  one  of 
the  committee,  you  have  made  a  report  which 
will  necessitate  a  change  in  the  Constitution. 
Have  the  committee  prepared  resolutions  cov- 
ering the  change  ? 

Mr.  French— We  were  aware  of  that,  and 
we  thought  best  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  I  move  that  the  President  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  the  necessary  committee 
to  draft  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
merging  the  two  offices  into  one.  . 

The  President— I  would  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing it  in  the  correct  form  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Edgeworth— I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  think  you  cannot  appoint  a  committee  to 
change  the  By-Laws  until  it  is  voted  to  merge 
these  two  offices  into  one.  If  there  is  anyone 
here  that  wants  to  amend  the  By-Laws,  let 
him  put  it  in  writing  and  have  it  here  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  to-morrow  we  will 
vote  upon  it,  and  then  is  the  time  to  appoint  a 
committee. 

The  President  ruled  that  the  point  was  not 
well  taken,  and  said  that  there  was  an  article 
in  the  Constitution  which  stated  that  the  Con- 
stitution  could  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  present  at 
any  regular  meeting. 

The  President—!  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  W.  H.  Jacoby,  of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr.  j ACOBY- Afr.  President,  Brother  Pho- 
tographers and  Sister  Photographers:  I  wish 
to  announce  that  to-morrow  afternoon  the  pho- 
tographers of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  extend 
a  complimentary  excursion  and  tour  of  Lake 
Minnetonka,  on  the  steamer  Belle  of  Minne- 
tonka.  The  photographers  naturally,  being 
poor  in  purse,  fed  that  it  would   be  inadvis- 


able to  make  the  excursion  entirely  free,  but 
we  have  managed  to  make  it  so  that  the  'rail- 
road  fare  will  be  but  fifty  cents,  and  the  boat, 
band  and  refreshments  on  the  boat  will  be  at 
the  courtesy  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
photographers.       The  train  will  leave  on  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  road  at  the  Minne- 
apolis depot,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
North  and  Third  street,  at  2   o'clock  prompt 
It  is  advertised  on  the  tickets  as  1.30,  but  we 
have  changed  it  to   2,   and  everyone  should 
be  there  because  the  train  will  leave  at   that 
time  sharp.     I  would  say  that  we  would  like 
to  have  everyone  go.     We  have  made  provi- 
sion for  one  thousand  people.     The  train  will 
arrive  back  here  at  about  7  o'clock,  giving 
about  three  hours  ride  on  the  lake,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time  will  be  on    the    train.     The 
round  trip  will  be  only  fifty  cents. 

I  would  also  say  that  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  an  excursion  to  Minnehaha 
Falls,  over  the  Minneapolis  and  Lyndale  Motor 
Line  at  6.30  this  evening,  returning  about  8 
o'clock  this  evening,  or  later,  just  as  you  like. 
This  will  be  entirely  free.  We  want  all  the 
photographers,  and  every  man  and  woman 
that  has  attended  the  Convention  to  go.  The 
Motor  Line  trains  leave  on  First  avenue 
South,  between  Washington  avenue  and  Third 
street.  The  trains  will  be  there  if  you  come, 
and  I  think  that  a  great  many  would  like  to 
go.  I  will  say  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  cars- 
to  accommodate  all  and  make  it  pleasant. 

The  President— \N[\\  you  try  and  take  a 
vote  to  enable  us  to  see  how  many  will  go  to 
Minnehaha  this  afternoon,  leaving  at  6  and, 
returning  at  8  o'clock  or  later. 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  nearly  everyone 
present  signifying  their  intention  of  going. 

Mr.  Jacoby-I  would  like  to  say  in  regard, 
to  the  excursion  to  Minnetonka,  that  all  the 
galleries  both  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
will  close  on  the  afternoon  of  the  excursion 
for  the  purpose  of  attending.  I  would  like  to 
see  all  who  have  field  cameras,  to  take  snap 
shots  on  the  lake,  take  them  along.  We  will 
go  to  Lake  Park  and  there  will  board  the  boat, 
and  our  photographer,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  St.' 
Paul,  will  make  a  negative  18  x  22  of  the 
boat  as  she  starts,  when  she  will  be  placed  in 
position  for  the  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  he  has- 
got  his  picture,  we  will  make  a  tour  of  the 
lake  and  return  home.  We  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  twenty  pieces,  and  we 
will  try  to  make  the  excursion  as  great  a  pleas- 
ure as  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  can  give. 
You  can  get  tickets  at  the  office  here  in  the 
Exposition  Building,  at  the  Nicollet  House,  at 
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the  West  Hotel,  and  on  the  train,  and  of  the 
committee  consisting  of  myself,  Mr.  Beal,  Mr. 
Swan,  Mr.  A.  B.  Rugg,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Zim- 
merman. We  think  there  will  be  plenty  of 
chance  to  get  tickets. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Motes, 
the  First  Vice-President,  would  be  at  the  office 
opposite  the  Treasurer's  directly  after  the 
•close  of  the  session  for  two  hours,  to  sign  re- 
turn certificates  for  all  those  who  desire. 

Mr.  Appleton,  of  Ohio— I  move  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  bs  extended  to  these  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  photogiaphers  for  their 
invitation.     Carried  unanimously. 

The  President — Mr.  Althaus  requested  that 
we  should  hold  a  session  this  afternoon  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  Cramer  prize,  but 
I  don't  know  whether  that  was  to  be  decided 
to  day. 

The  Secretary— -I  think  we  had  better  have 
the  meeting  this  afternoon  anyway. 

The  President  The  next  business  is  the 
appointment  of  tellers  and  the  announcement 
of  the  mode  of  election.  This  is  for  the  elec- 
tion which  takes  place  to-morrow.  As  ihose 
tellers,  I  will  appoint  Dr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Doerr, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kansas  City. 

The  mode  that  we  propose  for  the  election 
I  will  state  and  give  our  reasons  tor  it.  Here- 
tofore, for  a  number  of  times,  there  has  been 
great  dissatisfaction  about  the  small  number 
of  votes  that  finally  elected  the  officers.  So 
many  would  leave  the  room  that  by  the  time 
the  last  vote  was  taken  there  would  not  be 
more  than  one  fourth  or  one-third  the  num- 
ber in  the  room  who  were  present  when  it  first 
commenced.  We  thought  it  very  much  better 
to  have  tellers  at  the  doors,  those  tellers  would 
receive  the  votes  as  the  members  enter,  from 
tho  opening  of  the  session  until  the  close  of 
the  session  to-morrow,  when  the  announce- 
ment of  the  election  of  officers  will  be  made, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  prove  much  more  satis- 
factory than  previous  ones  have  been. 
( To  be  continued. ) 


discuss.     For  example,  there  is  ' '  Astronomical 
Photography,"    by    W.    Jerome   Harrison,    a 
very  complete  article  upon  the  subject.     Ru- 
dolph Spitaler,  of  the   Potsdam  Observatory, 
writes  upon    "  Photographing  the  Planets  "  in 
a  thoroughly  exhaustive  way.     Col.  A.  C.  M. 
Pennington,   of  Fortress   Monroe,  has  a  very 
complete  paper  upon    "  Photography  Applied 
to  Military  Purposes."     Lieut.  H.  A.  Reed,  of 
West  Point,  discusses  "  Photography  Applied 
to  Surveying."     Captain  Pizzighelli  describes 
in     great    detail     the     newest     development- 
in    "The    Platinum    Print,"    giving    a    D 
exhaustive  paper  upon  the  subject.      "  Photo- 
micography  "  is  most  fully  treated  by  J.  W. 
Haigh.     Dr.  Maurice  N.  Miller  gives  a  com- 
plete  method    of    "Photo-zincography"    foi 
amateurs,  which  is  beautiiully  illustrated  witl 
the  author's  own  drawings.     These  are  only 
few  of  the  more  valuable  articles  ;  but  when 
we  note  further  that  the  art  side  of  photog- 
raphy is  discussed  by   such  men    as   1  »r. 
\Y.  Vogel,  H.  P.  Robinson,  S.  II.  K.  Salmoi 
W.  II.  Totter  and  others  ;   that  lenses  and  theii 
uses   serve   as   topics   for   Ernest    Gundlach, 
I      HI  yanSj    O.   G.    Mason,  W.  E.   Part- 
ridge ;    that  the  new  flash   light  is  discussed 
by  [ohn  Bartlett  and  others  ;  that  development 
is  the  theme  for  half  a  dozen  writers,  and  that 
each    phase"  of  photographic  work  has  - 
good  worker  to  explain  it,  then  our  reade: 
appreciate    in   a   small   degree   the  wonderful 
store  of  useful  knowledge  crowded   into   this 
handy  volume.    There  is  scarely  a  topic  in  our 
art  that  has  not  an  able  author  to  discuss  it  in 
this  new  summer  annual. 

Points  of  additional  usefulness  are  a  number 
of  tables,  some  especially  calculated  for  this 
volume,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  pho; 
phic  societies  of  England  and  her  colonics, 
together  with  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  articles  upon  every 
conceivable  phase  of  photographic  work  and 
by  the  best  men  of  the  world  must  necessarily 
make  the  volume  indispensable  to  every  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  photographer. 
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The  International  Annual  ok  Anthony's 
Photographic  Bulletin.     New  York: 
E.    &   H.  T.   Anthony  &  Co.     London: 
Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2  York  street, 
Covent  Garden. 
This   is    a    new    volume    of    photographic 
articles  by  the  best  writers  in  the  world.     It 
covers  over  640  pages  of  printed  matter,  with 
nine  full-page  illustrations  and  a  large  number 
of  wood  cuts.     Some  of  the  articles  are  com- 
plete monographs  upon  the  topics  which  they 


Bits    of    Nature.     Ten   Studies  in   Photo- 
gravure.    Published  by  Nims  «.\:  Knight, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  handsome  portfolio  about  ten  by 
twelve  inches,  containing  a  series  of  excellent 
photogravures  of  scenes  in  and  around  New 
York  and  upon  the  Hudson  River.     For  those 
who  like  to  have  pretty  pictures  in  a  handy 
form  for  the  library  or  parlor  table,  we  have 
not  lately  seen  a  better  collection  than  these 
before  us. 
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.A    History    of    Photography.     By    W. 

Jerome      Harrison.       Bradford,     Percy, 

Lund  &  Co.,  England. 
This  is  the  English  edition  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's well-known  treatise  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  photographic  art.  It  is  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Fox  Tal- 
bot, Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  Major  Russell,  B. 
J.  Sayce,  Dr.  Maddox,  H.  P.  Robinson,  A. 
Poitevin,  W.  B.  Woodbury,  Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  and  J.  Traill  Taylor.  The  most  at- 
tractive thing  about  the  volume  is,  that  the 
historical  parts  are  woven  together  in  a  most 
complete  manner,  and  the  reading  of  it,  in- 
stead of  being  the  conning  of  a  number  of 
isolated  events,  unfolds  a  complete  story  in  a 
very  charming  manner.  Those  interested  in 
the  subject  should  certainly  get  this  new  and 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  photography. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 
By  Ellerslee  Wallace  Jr.,  M.D.  Philadelphia: 
Porter  &  Coates. 
This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  well-written 
manual  for  beginners  in  photography.  The 
extensive  experience  of  the  author  and  his 
great  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  are  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  topics  are  well  treated.  It 
is  well -written,  well-printed  and  now  fully 
up  to  date. 


The  Photographic  Negative.     By  W.  II. 
Burbank.     New     York  :      Scovill    Com- 
pany. 
This  is  a  concise  compilation  of  the  various 
processes  used  to  produce  the  photographic 
negative.     The  methods  of  preparing  a  large 
variety  of  sensitive  surfaces  are  given  in  detail 
and  with  clearness.     The  volume  is  well  pre- 
sented,   both   typographically  and  otherwise, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  library. 


Wtat   0ur  4ri*»ft  Would 
sCtlw  to  gnonr. 

N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer Questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin'. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member  this. 

(?.—  L.  L.  L.  writes:  Please  let  me  have 
some  imformation  about  solar  printing  by  the 
camera  system. 

A.—  We  do  not  quite  understand  our  corre- 
spondent. I  le  should  give  us  a  more  definite 
question.      If  lie  wants  to    know  of  a  solar 


printer  he  should  write  to  E.  Long,  Ouincy 
111. 

Q.—  R.  G.  B.  writes:  "  I  send  cabinet  pict- 
ure of  a  gentleman  in  regalia,"  and  asks  us 
what  we  think  of  it. 

A.— We  have  not  received  any  such  picture 
and  therefore  cannot  give  him  our  opinion. 

Q.—W.    C.    T.  incloses    photograph    and 
writes:  Please  give  the  cause  of  my  trouble 
with  the  prints  ?     I   first  rinse   them   in  two 
changes  of  fresh  water.     To  redden  them  I  use 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  gallon   of  water. 
Wash  in  two  more  changes  of  water.  Tone  with 
gold  chloride,  neutralized  with  sodium   bicar- 
bonate.    Place  them  in  fresh   water  till  all  are 
toned.     Fix  in  bath  one  pound  of  hypo  in  one 
gallon  of  water   neutralized  with   ammonia. 
After   fixing,  immerse   in    salt    solution   two 
handfuls  in  gallon  of  water  and  wash    in    two 
more  waters.     Finally  place  in  javelle  water 
one   ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  wash   in 
two  changes  of  water.     They  are  now   ready 
for  mounting.     What  will  be  the  effect  if  al- 
lowed to  become  too  red  in  first  salt  solution. 
A.—  Your  principle  difficulty  is  in  not  mak- 
ing a  sufficiently  deep  print.     Print  till  details 
in  shadows   are  lost;    they  will  come  out   all 
right  in  toning.    Fume  the  paper  before  print- 
ing, omit  the  salt  bath    before  toning;    simply 
wash  in  clean  water.     Don't  have   the   toning 
bath  too  alkaline. 

(c)-— J-  G.  A.  writes:  Will  you  answer  the 
following  questions  in  the  next  issue  of  your 
valuable  Bulletin.  I  have  two  lenses,  No.  3 
E  A  Rapid  and  an  E  A  view  lens,  that  covers 
the  same  plate.  I  wish  to  take  a  trip  for  land- 
scape work,  wdiich  lens  will  give  the  best 
satisfaction?  What  is  the  best  preparation 
for  retouching  the  negative  ?  What  will  erase 
the  retouching  if  such  be  desired  ? 

/.—If  you  do  not  wish  to  make  any  instan- 
taneous pictures,  the  E.  A.  view  lens  will  give 
the  best  results  ii  it  covers  the  plate  per- 
fectly. For  instantaneous  work  a  doublet 
lens  (E.  A.  Rapid)  is  indispensible.  Gihon's 
opaque  is  generally  used  for  spotting  negatives, 
and  also  Faber's  pencils  and  solid  lead  points. 
You  had  better  get  one  of  the  good  books  on 
retouching,  if  you  wish  to  know  details  of 
methods. 

Q.—J.  B.  L.  writes:  In  No.  7  of  Volume  18 
(1887)  of  the  Photographic  Bulletin  was 
a  paragraph  entitled  "How  to  make  blue 
prints  brown."  Looking  over  back  numbers 
recently,  in  search  of  some  information  as  to 
toning,  etc.,  I  stumbled  on  this  paragraph, 
and  experimented  with  some  ferro-prussiate 
prints  with  such  agreeable  results  that  I  think 
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it  worth  the  while  to  ask  you  to  recall  the 
paragraph  to  the  attention  of  your  readers.  If 
the  process  did  not  cause  a  darkening  of  high 
lights,  most  noticeable  in  skies,  it  would  give 
still  better  results.  Possibly  you  can  give 
a  means  of  "  untanning  "  or  bleaching  these 
parts  of  a  print  so  treated. 

A.—  You  can  clear  the  whites  of  these  prints 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid— we 
think  about  one  dram  of  the  acid  in  a  pint  of 
water  will  work— but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  have  it  too  strong,  as  it  will  then  bleach  the 
whole  print. 

<2._R.  C.  W.  writes  :  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the  Bulle- 
tin how  I  can  in  the  best  way  put  the  names 
of  subjects  on  negatives  so  they  will  appear 
in  white  letters  on  the  albumen  print.  Such 
titles  are  frequently  seen  on  stereos  and  other 
prints,  and  the  lettering  is  made  from  type  ? 

A.—  The  matter  to  appear  in  white  upon  a 
negative  should  be  printed  upon  thin  tissue 
paper,  and  this  label  should  be  pasted  on  the 
negative  in  a  little  rectangular  space  scraped 
off  for  the  purpose. 


picture  was  taken  at  9.30  in  the  evening  and 
had  good  detail  in  the  shadows.— Baldwins- 

ville  Gazette. 


fmvs  ffiaught  witU  tlu  grop 
Abutter. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Dunbar,  whose  experiments  in 
photography  have  always  been  very  success- 
ful,  has  now  succeeded  in  making  good  ferro- 
types at  night,  on  the  new  dry  ferrotype 
plates  by  using  a  mixture  of  gun  cotton  and 
magnesium  powder  for  lighting,  without  any 
preparation  in  the  way  of  screens,  etc.     The 


The  New  Eclipse  Album  is  quite  a  unique 
book  for  holding  photographs.  It  has  inter- 
changeable leaves  which,  by  drawing  out  a 
single  thin  wire  in  the  back,  can  be  removed 
entirely  and  a  new  leaf  substituted,  or  the  po- 
sition of  the  picture  in  the  book  changed  to- 
suit  the  taste.  It  is  patented  by  Felix  Rief- 
schneider,  of  New  York,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  our  publishers. 

Mr.  E.  Long,  of  Quincy,  111.,  has  recently 
taken  his  son,  Mr.  George  Long,  into  partner- 
ship, the  firm  being  now  E.  Long  &  Son. 

Thi.  Blair  Camera  Co.  has  just  issued  a 
new  catalogue  which  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. A  embraces  apparatus  of  their  own 
manufacture,  B  that  made  by  other  factories, 
and  C  apparatus  in  sets  for  amateurs.  It  is- 
well  illustrated  and  worthy  of  this  well-known 
company. 

A>  l  i  3RD  BY  1  HI.  C  IMBRA. 
Des  MOINES,  la.,  July  3ist.-Druggist 
Whitney  was  "searched"  Sunday  in  a  new 
fashion,  under  direction  of  a  lawyer.  The 
searchers  employed  an  amateur  photographer, 
who  focused  his  instrument  through  the  drug- 
gist's rear  window  and  secured  an  instantane- 
ous view  of  a  party,  all  drinking  together,  in 
couples  and  groups.  The  photographer  is- 
likely  to  have  quite  a  sale  for  the  pictures.— 
N.  Y.  Times. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  THE  SEASHORE. 
There  are  no  more  fascinating  subjects  for  the  camera  than  scenes  upon  the 
seashore,  and  yet  when  we  look  upon  many  of  the  pictures  of  these  views  we 
are  often  disappointed  at  the  results  obtained  even  by  those  who  are  otherwise 
good  manipulators  of  lens  and  dry  plate.  The  beauty  of  the  various  phases  of 
Old  Ocean  in  his  multitudinous  moods,  the  ever-changing  curves  and  the  mar- 
velous play  of  color  in  the  dashing  waters,  as  they  break  in  waves  and  roll  as- 
surl  upon  the  white  sands,  are  without  doubt  most  interesting  subjects  for  pic- 
tures produced  by  any  method  of  delineation;  but  what  better  means  of  catch- 
ing the  foaming  surges  of  the  deep  than  the  quick  eye  of  the  lens  and  the  mar- 
velous sensitiveness  of  the  modern  dry  plate. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  for  a  short  space  the  various  condi- 
tions m  the  manipulation  of  both  of  the  camera  and  dry  plate  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results  in  photography  and  the  production  of  artistic  pictures 
of  seashore  views.      The  subject  to  be  caught  upon   the  dry  plate  is  moving 
water.     In  the  case  of  a  waterfall  we  have  one  kind  of  motion  only,  except  the 
breaking  spray  at  the  foot  of  the  fall;  but  in  the  ocean  there  is  a  wonderful 
variety  in  the  movements  of  the  water.     As  the  rolling  waves  come  in  the  sand 
of  the  shore  retards  the  flow  of  the  water  near  it,  and  the  mobile  mass  above 
glides  forward  and  a  beautifully  graceful  curve  is  formed  by  the  water  after  it 
reaches  its  greatest  height  and  falls  into  the  foam  upon  the  shore.     This  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  motion  of  the  water  upon  the  seashore,  and  the  speed  of  this, 
motion   together  with  the  necessary  rapidity  of  the  exposer,  can  be  very  readily 
regulated;  for  the  descending  water  after  it  has  reached  its  greatest  height  follows 
the  law  of  all  falling  bodies  and  comes  to  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  feet  per 
second.     But,  in  addition  to  the  motion  above  noted,  we  have  a  great  number 
ot  others,  far  more  rapid,  due  to  the  meeting  of  waves  at  various  angles  and  the 
dashing  spray  thrown  into  a  thousand  sparkling  pearls  in  the  sunlight      To 
catch  these  rapidly  moving  coruscations  of  the  surf  requires  the  most  rapidly: 
moving  shutter  that  is  made,  as  the  speed  of  the  movement  is  probably  a  hun- 
dred or  more  feet  per  second.     A  railroad  train  travelling  sixty  miles  an  hour 
covers  eighty-eight  feet  a  second,  while  a  steamboat  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  only 

(COPYMGHT,  1888,  BY  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHOMY  A  CO.) 
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covers  about  thirty  feet  a  second.,  yet  anyone  who  has  attempted  to  secure  good, 
sharp  pictures  of  these  moving  objects  knows  very  well  that  an  exceedingly  quick 
movement  must  be  given  to  the  exposer  in  order  to  obtain  good  results.  From 
what  we  have  just  said  it  is  very  evident  that  to  secure  perfectly  sharp  views  of 
the  surf  on  the  seashore,  an  exceedingly  rapid  motion  must  be  given  to  the 
shutter.  But,  is  it  necessary  to  obtain  such  sharply  defined  pictures  of  the  sea- 
shore to  produce  artistic  effects  upon  the  photographic  plates?  We  think  not. 
The  eye  does  not  see  each  moving  jet  of  foam  as  it  dances  in  the  sunlight,  but 
only  catches  the  surging  snowy  mass.  The  slowly  moving  water  and  its  grace- 
ful curves,  meet  the  eye  and  give  the  pleasure  of  their  beauty  to  the  observer; 
but  the  more  rapid  movements  of  the  surf  produce  only  a  sense  of  snowy  white- 
ness with  cloudlike  outlines,  whose  contour  also  gives  a  sense  of  beauty  without 
the  details  of  the  motion  of  the  moving  mass.  Therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
most  artistic  pictures  of  the  surf  are  those  that  give  the  graceful  curves  of  the 
more  slowly  moving  waters  and  a  real  sense  ol  motion  in  the  rapidly  foaming 
surf  without  the  sharper  details.  Consequently  to  obtain  artistic  views  .  ,f  seashore 
scenes,  a  moderate  speed  on  the  exposer  will  suits  than  one 

of  greater  rapidity,  which  latter  will  only  produce  barshn 

Like  all  views  taken  for  artistic  effects,  those  caught  upon  the  seashori 
should  be  obtained  either  early  in  the  morning  or  towards  evening,  murder 
that  the  effects  of  the  shadows  may  have  their  lull  value  in  the  picture.  Another 
point  to  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  the  best  results  in  surf  views  are  obtained 
when  the  tide  is  high  and  the  wind  is  blowing  on  shore.  Then  the  billows  are 
highest  and  the  wonderfully  beautiful  effects  of  foam  are  seen  to  the 

be°st  advantage.  Furthermore,  a  picture  of  the  surf  alone  is  seldom  interesting; 
but  if  the  view  is  taken  alongshore  and  with  some  boats  or  a  group  of  people  on 
the  sand,  the  scene  becomes  much  more  effective  as  a  picture,  is  often  beautitul 
and  sometimes  grand. 

A  few  words  about  the  treatment  of  plates  exposed  upon  seashore  views  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  Very  few  people  realize  the  wonderfully  powerful  pho- 
tographic effect  of  the  light  from  water,  and  especially  from  the  ocean.  In 
making  instantaneous  views  upon  the  land,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  colors 
and  shades  of  gray  that  we  desire  to  secure  in  effects  upon  the  sensitive  plate, 
but  upon  the  seashore  the  prevailing  color  is  blue,  which  is  among  the  most 
strongly  photographic  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  consequence  is  that 
o-enerally  the  plates  used  at  the  seashore  are  over-exposed,  owing  to  the  use  of 
too  large  a  diaphragm  in  the  lens.  As  a  rule,  with  good  sunlight  and  in  early 
morning  or  towards  evening,  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  may  be  used  with  a  medium 
stop-  towards  noon  this  can  be  reduced  at  least  two  sizes,  and  as  good  results 
are  obtained.  In  developing  plates  used  at  the  seashore,  work  with  a  weak 
developer,  that  is  one  diluted  with  water,  and  take  time  at  the  development. 
A  little  patience  here  will  be  fully  rewarded  in  the  final  negative.  If  bromide  is 
used  you  cannot  get  the  detail  and  softness  that  is  obtainable  without  it.  Bromide 
is  useful  for  pictures  taken  without  excessively  rapid  exposure  and  when  over 
exposed;  but  for  over-exposure,  where  great  speed  is  used,  it  is  better  to  dilute 

the  developer  and  go  slowly. 

-<— -•  •  •■ — ► 

All  communications  for   the  columns  of  the  Bulletin    should  reach   us  on 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,  to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
We  are  indebted  to  our  good  friends  J.  G.  Ramsey  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  for 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Canada.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year  are:  Mr.  Staunton,  of  Toronto  (re-elected), President;  J, 
Stephens,  Barrie,  Ont.,  First  Vice-President;  E.  Poole,  St.  Catharines  (re- 
elected), Secretary;  A.  T.  Barraud,  Barrie,  Seco?id  Vice-President;  S.  J.  Dixon, 
Toronto,  Third  Vice-President.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  three 
■vice-presidents.      Toronto  will  be  the  next  place  of  meeting. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association, 
Mr.  A.  Haddon  had  prepared  some  chlorophyl  from  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree 
by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  purification  with  ether.     The  color  of  the  liquid 
depended  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and  the  amount  of  chlorophyl  in  solu- 
tion ;  in  thin  films  it  was  green  to  the  eye,  in  thicker  films  brownish  red,  and  in 
thicker  films  still  red.     The  green  solution  showed  in  the  spectroscope  a  power- 
ful   absorption    band   in    the   red  ;    when  a  thicker  layer  of  solution  was  used 
another  band  appeared  between  the  red  and  green,  and  most  of  the  blue  was  cut 
off;  when  a  still  thicker  layer  was  examined,  more  of  the  blue  was  seen  to  be 
absorbed  and  the  green  band  intensified;  on  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
only  red  light  and  a  little  green  was  transmitted.      Mr.    Haddon   demonstrated 
the  foregoing  points  by  experiment,  and  added  that  Mr.  Ives  had  not  stated  in 
his  memoirs  whether  he  used  pure  chlorophyl   for  ortho-chromatic  photography 
or  not ;  common  chlorophyl  contained  a  proportion  of  wax.     The  color  of  chlo- 
rophyl depends  much  upon  the  age  of  the  leaf;  young  leaves  contain  much  yel- 
low matter.     Chlorophyl  passes  through  the  human  system  without  decomposi- 
tion.     He  wished  that  Mr.  Ives  would  state  minutely  how  he  makes  bis  chloro- 
phyl, and  in  what  strength  of  solution  he  applies  it  to  photographic  plates.     Mr. 
W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  exhaustive   chemical   and   optical  researches   on   the 
nature  of  chlorophyl  had  been  made  a  year  or  two  ago  at  the  laboratory  in  Kew 
Gardens  by  a  Manchester  scientific  chemist,  and  printed  in  one  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Royal  Socieues.      If  he  remembered  rightly,  one  conclusion  of  the 
experimenter  was  that  pure  chlorophyl  was  a  glucoside  rather  than  of  the  nature 
•of  a  wax. 

The  Great  Lick  Telescope  on  Mount  Hamilton  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
photographic  attachment  to  its  thirty-six  inch  objective.  This  is  expected  to 
give  some  very  valuable  results  in  photographs  of  the  moon,  planets,  nebula; 
and  cornels.  Professor  Holden,  under  whose  advice  this  new  attachment  is  to 
be  made,  also  believes  that  in  photographing  the  stars  and  star  clusters  the  great 
telescope  will  find  its  chief  application  and  demonstrate  its  immense  superiority. 


Another  large  telescope  is  to  be  erected  at  the  University  of  Denver,  Color- 
ado, by  Mr.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  and  will  be  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  eight  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Lick  Observatory.  The  objective 
will  be  twenty-six  inches  ;  but  the  increased  altitude  of  the  instrument  will  give 
it  a  number  of  advantages. 

Dr.  Vogel,  in  addressing  a  photographic  convention,  said:  "  Some  time 
•ago  we   had   in  Germany  an   amateur   question.     It  was  asserted  that  gelatine 
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emulsion  favored  amateur  photography,  and  that  that  must  ignore  the  practical 
photographer.  We  have  observed  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ama- 
teurs; on  the  contrary,  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  them.  Who  invented 
photography?  An  amateur,  Daguerre.  Who  is  the  inventor  of  the  printing 
process?  An  amateur,  Talbot.  Who  invented  the  collodion  process?  An 
amateur,  Archer.  And  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  gelatine  process  ?  To 
two  amateurs,  Kennett  and  Bennett.  God  bless  the  amateur.  We  have  a  very 
interesting  instance  in  Germany  that  amateurs  elevate  art.  Why  is  Germany  the 
most  musical  land  of  the  world  ?  Why  do  you  find  there  music  more  appre- 
ciated than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  Because  we  have  so  many  musical 
amateurs."  

Herr  Charles  Srna,  of  Vienna,  writes  us  that  the  jury  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  Vienna  Amateur  Photographic  Club  will  consist  of  W.  Burger,  Professor  Dr. 
Eder,  Alfred  Baron  de  Liebig,  Aug.  Chevalier  de  Lohr,  Professor  Fritz  Luck- 
hart  Dr.  Frederico  Mallmann,  Charles  Srna  and  O.  Volkmer. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Stebbins,  of  Canisteo,  N.Y.,  writes  us  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Tier  Photographers' Association  will  be  held  atSuttons,  in  Hornellsville, 
on  Thursday,  August  30th,  during  the  Fair  at  that  place,  to  give  a  chance  to  all 
visitors  to  meet  with  the  association.  We  hope  that  many  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  All  will  be  cordially  welcome. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  meet  together  and  learn  what  others  are  doing  ;  it  enlarges 
the  mind  and  in  many  cases  gives  new  life  to  one  who  thinks  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  found  out  in  photography.  Meet  often,  and  read  the  journals 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  photographic 
world.  

We  have  been  favored  with  calls  from  quite  a  number  of  our  friends  lately, 
among  them  Mr.  W.  H.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Mr.  John  Carbutt,  of  same  city  ; 
Mr.  C.  Gentile,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  Photographic  Eye;  Mr.  J.  V.  Stettinius, 
of  Cincinnaii,  the  well-known  amateur;  Mr.  G.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis,  who  with 
his  wife,  sailed  on  the  steamer  Aller  for  Bremen.  The  latter  intend  visiting 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium,  France  and  England.  Just  before  sail- 
ing a  very  handsome  flower  piece  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Cramer,  with  the  compliments 
of  Mrs.  James  Landy,  wishing  all  a  pleasant  voyage  and  safe  return. 


The  amateurs  of  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  have  organized  a  club,  with  rooms  on 
Park  avenue  in  that  city.  The  membership  numbers  twenty-six,  with  a  prospect 
of  an  increase  to  forty,  as  there  are  at  least  that  number  practicing  the  art  in 
Plainfleld.  The  well-known  architect,  Oscar  L.  Teale,  is  President,  and  L.  W. 
Terrell,  a  prominent  electrician,  is  Vice-President;  G.  Harry  Squires,  is  Secre- 
tary, and  William  H.  Lyon,  Treasurer.  Many  of  Plainfield's  prominent  resi- 
dents are  on  the  club's  roll.  A  fine  large  room  has  been  rented  and  is  being 
neatly  decorated  and  provided  with  a  commodious  dark  room,  containing  all 
modern  improvements.  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, who  attended  the  Photographer's  Association  of  America  at  Minneapolis, 
secured,  while  there,  a  large  number  of  fine  specimen  photographs  for  decora- 
ting the  rooms.     The  club  starts  with  every  augury  of  success. 
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The  Commissioners  of  the  Art's  Department  of  the  CharchorT  Museum, 
Moscow,  Russia,  have  decided  to  open  a  photographic  department  at  the 
Museum,  where  the  work  of  photographers  and  amateurs  is  to  be  exhibited. 
An  exhibition  of  photographs,  photographic  instruments,  material,  etc.,  is  to  be 
•opened  this  autumn.      Further  particulars  to  be  shortly  made  public. 


We  have^  received  quite  a  number  of  pictures  from  various  friends,  which  we 
shall  notice  in  the  next  Bulletin.  We  now  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  those 
from  Fritz,  of  Lambertville;  A.  J.  Keyser,  of  Belle  Plains,  La. ;  J.  B.  Lawrence, 
Moriches;  H.  R.  Ross,  of  Battle  Creek;  and  E.  J.  Foss,  of  Maiden.  Our  pages 
are  so  crowded  with  society  reports  that  we  have  not  space  in  this  issue  to  notice 
them. 

We  have  to  thank  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  Times  for  a  very  complimen- 
tary review  of  the  "International  Annual ;  "  we  are  sorry  that  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents our  reproducing  it  entire.  Elsewhere  we  make  extracts  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  readers. 

f — -»  •  m    » 

LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

BY  DR.    H.    W.    VOGEL. 

The  Phosphorescent  Appearance  of  Dry  Ptates  in  the  Alum  Bath.— The  latest  about 
the  Hydroquinone  Developer  .—New  Objectives.— New  Amateur  Societies. 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  written  about  the  phosphorescent  appearance 
of  dry  plates  in  the  alum  bath.  This  appearance  is  disturbing,  because  it  pro- 
duces the  so-called  gray  fog,  and  the  discovery  of  its  cause  is  therefore  important. 
Messrs.  Lenard  and  Schultz  have  published  lately  some  interesting  observations 
about  this.  "The  cause  of  the  phosphorescent  light  is,  according  to  their  asser- 
tions, not  the  photographic  film  itself  (as  supposed  by  Chandler),  but  it  takes 
place  when  mixing  a  saturated  alum  solution  with  a  suitable  pyro-developer. 
Take  ioo  parts  of  water,  4  of  potassium  hydrate,  0.75  sulphite  of  soda,  o.  1  pyro'; 
instead  of  potassium  its  equivalent  of  soda  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  instead 
of  alum  pure  sulphate  of  aluminium  may  be  taken.  Equal  volumes  of  developer 
and  of  alum  solution  are  applied.  The  condition  is,  that  the  developer  contains 
absorbed  oxygen  ;  it  must  therefore  be  well  shaken  before  adding  the  alum,  as  it 
consumes  quickly  all  the  absorbent  oxygen  when  standing  quietly.  Heating  is 
favorable  to  the  appearance.  We  have  shown  that  the  pyro  condenses  upon  the 
alumina  precipitated  from  the  alum  mixture,  and  that  it  oxidizes  quickly  with 
phosphorescent  light.  The  sulphite  of  soda  preserves  only  the  oxygen  in  the 
•developer  unconsumed  ;  it  is  peculiar  that  a  mixture  of  pyro  and  potash  and 
sulphite  of  soda  consumes  oxygen  with  less  rapidity  than  pyro  and  potash  alone." 

The  phosphorescent  light  is  photographically  without  action  at  a  distance  of 
1  to  2  m.m.  Lenard  Sc  Schultz  at  least  obtained  no  effect  after  testing  ten  times 
upon  the  same  place  with  a  highly  sensitive  orthochromatic  plate— a  dish  with  a 
plaster  of  Paris  bottom  having  been  fastened  upon  the  plate  and  the  phosphor- 
escence was  effected  therein.  On  the  other  hand,  every  plate  placed  into  the 
alum  bath,  after  developing  with  the  potassium  developer,  becomes  darker  and 
shows  a  denser  silver  texture  under  the  microscope  than  a  slowly  washed  plate. 
The  phosphorescent  light  will,  therefore,  cause  very  likely  the  gray  fogging  of  the 
film  in  the  alum  bath. 
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The  alum  bath  removes  otherwise  the  yellow  fog,  while  continued  washing 
will  perform  this  only  very  incompletely.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  removal 
of  the  pyro  remaining  in  the  gelatine  by  alum,  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
condensation  of  the  pyro  upon  the  alumina;  alumina  being  only  precipitated  in 
the  alum  bath  by  the  residue  of  the  developer  in  the  plate,  the  pyro  condensed, 
and  the  alumina  is  then  dissolved  again  by  the  excess  of  alum.  The  pyro,  now, 
does  not  adhere  any  more  to  the  gelatine,  because  this  has  become  tanned. 

To  judge  from  these  observations,  it  might  appear  expedient  not  to  place  the 
plates  developed  with  pyro  into  the  alum  bath  before  a  thorough  washing. 

It  would  be  important  to  know  whether  the  phosphorescent  appearance  also 
takes  place  with  hydroquinone.  The  hydroquinone  developer  has  become 
very  popular  here  lately,  and  seems  to  displace  the  pyro  developer.  The  form- 
ula which  1  apply,  I  gave  you  some  three  months  ago.  The  most  astonishing 
thing  of  this  developer  is,  that  over-exposures  can  hardly  take  place.  My  son 
exposed  a  plate  for  one  second,  another  one,  one  hundred  and  seventy  seconds, 
and  developed  both  plates  with  the  same  hydroquinone  developer  at  the  same 
time.  The  second  plate,  of  course,  appeared  much  quicker  than  the  first  one. 
He  took  it  out  sooner,  but  both  plates  were  equally  good.  Portrait  photog- 
raphers ignored  this  developer  in  the  beginning,  but  now  they  seem  to  favor  it. 
Mr.  Battin,  operator  of  Messrs.  Selle  &  Kuntze,  writes  to  me  about  it: 

"The  essential  perfection  which  the  hydroquinone  developer  has  experienced 
lately—to  produce  a  durable  solution  that  will  keep— made  me  try  some  experi- 
ments at  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Selle  &  Kuntze  with  the  following  results: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  hot  or  distilled  water  for  the  developer.  Com- 
mon water  from  the  pipe  does  good  service  and  effects  only  sometimes  a  faintly 
brownish  or  reddish  coloration  of  the  solution,  which  is  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbing. 

After  several  tests  the  following  formula  has  proved  to  be  quite  excellent: 
Add  5  grams  hydroquinone  to  900  grams  of  water  and  dissolve  completely  by 
shaking.  Then  add  40  grams  sulphite  of  soda  and  dissolve  the  same  way,  and 
the  same  is  finally  done  with  75  grams  potash.  The  developer  is  now  ready 
and  keeps  clear  even  without  closing  the  bottle.  When  the  potash  is  added  a 
heating  of  the  solution  will  take  place. 

This  developer,  which  contains  only  about  ±  per  cent,  hydroquinone  acts 
more  energetically  than  the  oxalate  developer  with  hypo  addition  in  preliminary 
bath,  and  is  much  more  convenient  in  its  application. 

If  the  developer  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  with  only  half  the  quantity  of 
water,  it  will  develop  slow  and  flat  and  has  to  be  diluted  to  obtain  good  results. 
Addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  acts  the  same  way  as  in  the  oxalate  developer, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  will  accelerate  the  action. 

If  plates  are  used  which  fog  easily  and  require  a  tanning  bath  after  develop- 
ing and  before  fixing,  alum  is  not  applicable,  because  it  forms  a  precipitate  with 
the  hydroquinone-developer,  which  will  spoil  the  plates  sometimes,  but  a  weak 
tanning  solution  seems  to  be  of  service  in  this  case. 

It  might  be  remarked  yet  that  the  hydroquinone  developer  in  this  form,  con- 
taining only  i  per  cent,  of  hydroquinone,  is  not  much  dearer  than  the  oxalate 
developer,  but  becomes  much  cheaper,  as  a  considerable  number  of  plates  can  be 
developed  in  the  same  solution. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  reported  to  you  about  a  new  objective  construction,  and 
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again  I  hear  about  new  discoveries  in  the  optical  field.  It  seems  that  they  work 
here  now  with  high  pressure  steam.  Two  young  talented  scientists  of  the  impe- 
rial physical  college  have  been  sent  to  Steinheil  and  Voigtlander  to  support  them 
in  new  objective  constructions  from  the  new  optical  glass,  which  is  being  melted 
at  Jena. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  defects  in  lenses  is  the  astigmatism,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  small  diaphragms.  This  defect  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
of  rays  falling  diagonally  upon  the  objective,  like  those  of  the  head  or  foot  of  the 
sitter,  only  those  are  correctly  refracted,  which  to  the  right  and  left  lay  symmetri- 
cal to  a  vertical  plane,  which  is  laid  through  the  axis  of  the  objective,  but  not  the 
other  rays,  which  strike  the  objective  above  and  below.  According  to  the  astro- 
nomer Miethe  (the  partner  of  Gaedicke),  the  calculation  shows  "  that  such  a 
defect,  hindering  the  equal  distribution  of  sharpness  by  a  suitable  selection  of 
the  glasses,  as  furnished  by  the  Jena  glass  factory,  can  be  considerably  reduced 
or  relatively  removed  entirely  without  disadvantage,  even  in  a  symmetrical  objec- 
tive." 

The  samples  made  in  the  workshop  of  Professor  Hartnack  at  Potsdam 
have  completely  and  practically  confirmed  this.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  it  will  be  possible  shortly  to  produce  an  objective  of  aplanatic  construction, 
which  is  capable  to  furnish  with  an  opening  of -J-.  5  cm.,  a  very  extended  picture 
circle  of  such  even  sharpness,  as  could  be  obtained  heretofore  only  by  applica- 
tion of  very  small  diaphragms. 

Some  technical  difficulties  have  delayed  yet  the  practical  execution  of  the 
results  of  calculation  obtained  already  last  March. 

The  amateur  business  increases  here  rapidly.  In  Stockholm  there  will  be 
published  a  new  journal  for  photographers  and  amateurs  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage and  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  "Deutsche  Gesellschaft  von 
Freunden  der  Photographie,"  a  new  society,  the  "  Associazione  degli  Amatori  di 
Fotografia  in  Roma,"  (address  via  in  Lucina  10),  has  been  formed  with  the  Duke 
de  Artalia  Antonio  Ruffo  as  presiding  officer. 

The  German  Amateur  Society  has  increased  from  25  to  140  members  since 
the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Berlin,  July,  1888. 

THE  PICTURES  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Second  Notice. 

Appleton,  of  Dayton, Ohio,  had  an  uncommonly  fine  exhibit,  and  it  was  hard 
to  decide  upon  the  best  pictures,  they  were  all  so  good.  The  genre  pictures 
were  particularly  fine.  "  The  Courtship  "  was  a  charming  study  and  well  carried 
out.  "The  Finishing  Touch"  was  also  excellent.  "The  Confidents"  and 
"Guess  Who  "  were  also  master-pieces  of  this  kind  of  work.  We  are  sorry  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  details,  and  any  short  description  of  the  pictures 
would  be  unworthy  of  them,  they  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Dabbs,  of  Pittsburgh,  had  an  exhibit  that  was  full  of  the  finest  photographic 
work,  artistic,  carefully  lighted,  graceful  posing  and  finely  executed  in  everyway. 
The  large  portraits  were  notable  for  their  life-like  posing;  the  full  figures  for  the 
ease  and  graceful  positions  of  the  figures  and  the  excellent  study  to  obtain  artistic 
effects  in  light  and  shade.  One  picture  in  the  exhibit,  a  laughing  girl  with  a 
bonnet  on,  was  a  gem  of  photographic  art.  The  10x12  and  smaller  pictures 
were  equally  as  good  as  the  large  ones,  showing  that  Mr.  Dabbs  is  careful  to 
excel  even  in  small  work.  As  usual,  this  artist  stands  among  the  first  in  the  fine 
effects  obtained  with  draperies,  every  picture  with  these  being  wonderfully  well 
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caught  and  full  of  study  in  the  fine  details  of  the  fabrics,  a  point  that  seems  to  be 
particularly  characteristic  of  this  well-known  Pittsburgh  photographer. 

J.  E.  Hale,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  had  some  large  portrait  heads  that  were 
very  good,  and  some  fine  examples  in  cabinet  work. 

Stout,  of  Unionville,  Mo.,  showed  a  number  of  cabinets  of  children  that  were 
examples  of  artistic  posing,  but  we  think  the  lighting  was  a  little  too  strong  and 
made  the  pictures  hard. 

Dittmar  &  Burritty,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  exhibited  a  number  of  good  cabinets. 

Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  as  usual,  had  a  fine  exhibit.  The  rich  brown  tones  in 
the  style  of  Mueller,  of  Munich,  were  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  this  exhibit.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  exhibit  was  in  good  artistic  taste  and 
worthy  of  this  well-known  and  honored  photographer.  A  medallion  head  in  the 
exhibit  was  a  perfect  gem  of  photographic  art  and  had  a  large  crowd  of  admirers. 

H.  Mc  Michael,  of  Buffalo,  exhibited  a  number  of  his  more  recent  achieve- 
ments, all  of  which  show  steady  progress  in  the  highest  phases  of  artistic  pho- 
tography. ''Happy  Days,"  groups  of  children  at  play,  was  a  charming  study. 
"  Five  o'clock  Tea,"  a  number  of  studies  of  interiors,  groups  of  ladies  at  after- 
noon tea,  were  some  of  the  most  perfect  pictures  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen, 
full  of  artistic  feeling  and  fine  photographic  skill.  In  this  exhibit  were  a  number 
of  large  studies.  "The  Storm, "  a  head  of  King  Leah  in  the  tempest,  should  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  the  hair  and  beard  being  remark- 
ably fine.  A  half-length  figure  of  "  Diana"  was  also  very  good.  "A  Knight  of 
King  Charles"  showed  fine  effects  in  costume.  A  "Portrait"  was  also  a  good 
study  after  the  old  masters.  "Virginius"  and  "  La  Belle  Bretonne  "  were  yet 
other  gems  of  study  in  this  unusual  fine  exhibit.  True  to  the  best  interests 
of  fine  photography,  the  pictures  were  mounted  on  plain  white  cards  without  any 
-embellishment,  and  showed  only  the  photographic  effects,  all  of  which  told  of 
the  influence  of  a  master  hand. 

Carl  Thiel,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  had  an  exhibit  of  excellent  cabinets,  with  a  few 
larger  pictures,  all  of  which  were  very  good.  The  pictures  of  children  were 
especially  attractive  and  artistic. 

J.  A.  Brush,  of  Minneapolis,  had  two  frames  of  cabinets  that  were  very  good 
in  every  particular.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  larger  work  of  this 
artist;  but  a  fire  in  his  studio  prevented  his  making  a  more  important  exhibit. 
We  must  congratulate  him  upon  his  fine  cabinet  work,  and  the  enterprise  shown 
in  making  an  exhibit  under  the  circumstances. 

Mellen,  of  Colorado  Springs,  had  a  number  of  large  and  fine  views  of  Western 
-scenery.  The  pictures  were  uncommonly  fine,  but  we  could  not  admire  the 
prints,  they  were  rather  leaden  in  color. 

Lorrin  E.  Miller,  of  Alliance,  O. ,  had  a  frame  of  six  excellent  cabinets,  and 
a  couple  of  large  pictures.  These  latter  were  very  good  indeed;  one  was  a  laugh- 
ing girl,  full  of  life  and  an  excellent  picture,  the  other  was  a  monk  at  a  door,  a 
capital  study  in  every  respect. 

S.  Roggenburger,  of  Philadelphia,  showed  a  number  of  humorous  pictures 
taken  with  the  flash-light.      They  were  quite  good. 

Marshall  Brothers,  of  Cazcnovia,  N.  Y. ,  had  a  number  of  large  and  fine  por- 
traits  that  were  excellent  in  every  way;  the  cabinets  were  also  very  good.      Jn 
this  exhibit  we  found  a  number  of  interesting  studies,   "A  Pair  of  Forgers,"  two 
men  working  at  an  anvil;    "The  Artful  Dodger  and  Fagin  "  a  la  Dickens,  were 
•  excellently  done  and  full  of  interest. 

Bowersox,  of  Dayton,  O. ,  had  a  number  of  fine  interiors  on  14  x  17  plates. 
They  were  very  good  indeed,  and  showed  unusually  careful  photographic  work. 

George  Barker,  of  Niagara  Falls,  showed  a  number  of  interiors  of  Southern 
hotels,  principally  the  Ponce  de  Leon  at  St.  Augustine.  They  were  all  finely 
done. 

O'Keefe,  of  Fort  Madison,  la.,  had  a  number  of  bromide  enlargements  and 
an  excellent  exhibit  of  fine  cabinets. 

Harman  and  Verner,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  had  an  exhibit  that  was  good  in  posing 
.and  general  artistic  effects,  but  the  lighting  was  too  strong. 
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J.  M.  Jordan,  of  Philadelphia,  had  a  number  of  bromide  enlargements  that 
we  have  already  noticed  in  another  place.     The  most  characteristic^ thing  abou 

hlXiilhts!  ir    ness  a    e  beauty  of  the  details' combined  with  clear>  *ff 

O  P.  Scott,  of  Chicago,  had  six  life-size  heads  that  were  admired  by  all  who 
saw  them.  They  were  exceedingly  life-like  in  pose,  well  lighted,  and  ^enerally 
an  uncommonly  fine  set  of  portraits.  0eneran} 

G   E.  Curtis,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  had  a  number  of  views  of  the  o-reat 

C.  H  Stoddart,  had  six  large  pictures  of  Indian  groups  that  were  very  inter 
estmg  and  hfehke.  They  showed  the  characteristic  poseSP  and  grouPin  Js  of  he 
to  nature".  "  ^  "*  """"^  and  WCTe  mUch  admired  for  ^eir  truthfulness 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  have  something  to   say  about  the  Foreign  ex- 


hibits. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OBJECTIVES-FACTS  AND  FALLACIES  REGARDING  THEM. 

BY    EDWARD    BAUSCH. 

[Read  before  the  Minneapolis  Convention.] 

( Continued. ) 

onJri^'S"1*  '°  C?"eCt  anyL°ne  °f  these  ^ualities  wU1  disturb  the  others;  not 
only  that  they  are  often  to  such  an  extent  antagonistic  that  to  improve  one  wil 
considerably  augment  another  fault.  This  is  not  within  the  province  of  m°s  pane 
It Z/2  ?at  ^  H^Iy  Ch3ilgeS  W0Uld  be  "hich  would  befollowld  to Tn  - 
arise  f„hJ„«  '  f  J  Ca"  ',ndiC?te  What  SOme  of  the  resuIts  «'ould  be  which 
Zt  the  nh l,  6"  'f 'hevlSual  and  chemi«'  foci  do  not  coincide,  it  is  evident 
woulH  mh. J  chroma  ically  over  or  under  corrected,  and  if  the  objective 

Iblv  b clZTJTw a  g0°dK  'mage'  the  inner  or  cemented  surfaces  would'prob! 
ably  be  changed;  this  might  very  naturally  affect  the  focal  length    which  in  a 

be  dZld  beetV;trU'd  hard'y  ^  "0tiCed-  The  f0CUS  0f  the  >e-  nStd  a'  ly 
^n  te^L^™  ?  if  ■°PeiC?rreCt,0nl.would  Cached,  and  changes  would 
disturt >  thfS Y  t°bnn8th<:f«:»»to  the  proper  distance,  which  would  again 

des ;  enates  the  IT*    t  T**0"  ^  %Ve"  aS  perhaPs  the  sPherical.  which  'atter 

inch   n  .hVr,H         r      °f  fcu!;vature  of  the  iniage.     Thus  a  change  of  J.  of  an 

t'r       "dr  °f0neKf°    tenner  surfaces,  which  would  hardly  be  noticed 

ect^ve  sdvea7ilch;,migTh   T^"  orksh°rlen  the  focus  of  a  photographic  ob- 

and  TneinI  '  iT      •     ,         ChanugeS  Wh'Ch  sometimes  occur  are  often  surprising 

M?*!  * P l,cable,eve"  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  them.     It  may  be  found 

K  to  .hT/  SphT^ abf  ^T  iS  S°  great  that  »°  am°nnt  °f  changfng  w"l1 

b    the   I  creasePin°Phr        ^T'l,    ?"'  "T18   °f  Par»a»y  overcoming  it  would 

less  Ih^TnH  e,  °,f  th,e  lenS'  which  woulcl  mean  'hat  they  will  admit 

he  Snton  nrfSKqUen"y  bt  SL°Wer-     The  thickness  °f  'he  lens  which  causes 

various  c'r  "ctnn        aCC"ratf '>' d^rmined.      Howeyer;  wg  ^  ^^ 

S«T  finally  combined  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  skill  of  the 

comb  ne  ZL  de^lnt.  '?.  What  eXtent  ^  wiU  be'      II  ma7  be  impossible  to 

accep  "bli  a,  d  '^ T   '      ^mafc  aberrations  sufficiently  to  make  the  former 

a  cotbmarion'of  ne;  ghTsS  °f  eXPenmentS  Wi"  haVe  '°  be  Under'aken>  based  on 
After  a  lens  is  completed  which  meets  the  ideal  of  the  optician   it  mav  be  said 

aft  r  theancoUn^rfnd  ?2  ^  ^  ^  ^  inV°M  *  gIeat  amonnt  Twork  but 
SexSf™,0  i6  SamP,e  T6  °f  th6Se  'iifficulties  will  arise."  To  a 
alnZ?  'S   rUe'  but  "  must  be  ^membered  that  the  optician's  work  is 

n  e?chCwh're  y  emP,r:C,f'-  Kf Ch,  'T  iS  an  -Periment;  there  is'an  individual!  v 
Pieted    an    1,  ""  °Verlo?ked-     A  Iens  is  rarely  if  ever  perfect  when  com- 

u-ever  chaLa  ll         "  a,  SpeC'a'  H^l     There  are  Ce,tain  reatures  which  rarely 
change  when  working  under  the  same  formula  and  using  the  same  glass 
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such  as  coincidence  of  visual  and  chemical  foci,  centering,  and  size,  but  others 
such   as  homogenity  and  refrangibility  of  glass    spher.c.ty  of  surfaces,  length  of 
focus  are  variable,  and  often  can  only  be  reached  after  repeated  trials  and  in 
many  instances  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  .  , 

There  is  one  point  which  I  have  not  yet  touched,  and  which  is  of  the  utmost 

importance,  and  that  is  the  sphericity  of  surface.  .„j„K».in 

To  simply  grind  and  polish  a  lens  is  exceedingly  simple,  to  do  so  and  obtain 

spherical  surfaces  is  extremely  difficult.     Instead  of  spherical,  a  surface  may  be 

and  often  consists  of  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions. 

They  mav  be  in  the  shape  of  rings  or  may  be  confined  to  spots,  or  may  radi- 
ate from  the  center,  in  which  way  I  have  seen  them  as  pronounced  as  the 
spokes  in  a  wheel.  Heat,  even  when  moderate,  when  applied  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  lens,  causes  the  same  effect.  There  are  optica  tests  by  which  we 
can  easily  see  the  expansion  of  the  glass  after  the  finger  has  been  a«o»ed  to  : rest 
upon  it  for  a  moment.  The  same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  fixing  the  lens  in 
the  mounting.  I  have  often  examined  lenses  which  were  so  distorted  b)  he 
pressure  exerted  on  them  in  the  mounting  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
they  could  form  even  a  fair  image.  •  , 

What  is  the  effect  when  these  conditions  exist  ?  First  of  all,  a  lack  ot 
sharpness  over  the  plate,  and  then  depth  of  focus. 

An  elevation,  say  on  a  convex  surface  will  give  a  shorter  focus  than  he  (beat 
point  for  the  entire  surface,  for  all  those  rays  which  fell  upon  it  becaus  e  O  f  ite 
short  radius,  whereas  a  depression  will  cause  a  longer  focus,  so  that  instead  of 
all  the  rays  combining  in  one  point  there  are  a  series  of  focal  points. 

When  depth  of  focus  is  caused  by  reason  of  this  fault  it  is  to  be  condemned, 
because  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  definition,  and  any  lens  possess.ng  it  cannot  be 
rated  as  Kood.  Depth  of  focus,  when  caused  in  this  manner,  is  one  of  the  qual- 
ities which  can  be  determined  without  comparative  tests,  and  every  lens  pur- 
chased should  be  tested  to  this  end.  A  good  means  to  determine  th  p roper 
correction  of  the  surfaces  is  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm,  r ocus  for  a  harp 
imaire  on  the  ground-glass  bv  means  of  a  magnifier  with  a  full  opening  ol  the 
ens'and  notogto  pomt  in  a'camera.  Then  rack  out  of  focus  and  insert  a  dia- 
phragm sufficiently  large  that  the  image  can  ,ust  be  dfT  V,hL  S 
focusgby  means  of  the  magnifier.  If  the  objective  ,s  perfectly  correct  this  pom 
will  coincide  with  the  first,  and  if  nor,  it  is,  as  stated  before,  a  serious  fault,  be 
cause  there  will  be  a  different  focus  for  each  diaphragm.  „1,«iM«,  He- 

Depth  of  focus  and  speed  are  incompatible,  inasmuch  as  both  qualm* de 
pend  on  the  aperture  of  lenses,  assuming,  of  course,  a  relatively  large  diaphragm 
and  focal  length;  while  the  former  decreases  with  the  increase  in  the  aperture, 

tHe  SoffocuTis,  no  doubt,  a  verv  desirable  quality,  but  to  obtain  it  isn't  a 
legitimate  way  with  high  speed— is  simply  impossible. 

g  In  two  lenses  of  similar  construction,  of  the  same  diameter  and  focus,  it  « .11 
be  exactly  similar,  and' the  ratio  of  depth  will  increase  with  the  deem. se  of ^the 
diaphragm.  In  view  lenses  depth  of  focus  can  almost  always  be  obtained  by 
?hePuse  of  diaphragms,  and  this  is  also  true  in  an  object ,ve  especia 1,  ma de  fo 
portraiture,  but  in  these  the  same  is  obtained  by  placing  two  s> stems  furthe -apart 
M  varying  the  distance  of  the  individual  lenses,  which  means  notning  more  or 
less  than  the  production  of  spherical  aberrations.  ,..c 

The  extend  of  flatness  of  field  and  distortion  in  lenses  are  variable :  qua  hues, 
and  although  depending  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  diameter  of  len  es  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  on  one  or  the  other  lens,  according  to  the  amount  of  skill  and  care 

rfTl,:PX,  almost  since  the  first  use  of  lenses,  has  been  *e  increase  of 
speed,   and  consequent  increase  of  aperture  of  lenses,  and  although ^  the    ad 
vance  has  been  and  is  slow  to  the  uninitiated,  it  seems  an  enormous  amour 

nal  labor,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  correspondingly  greater  attentions  to 
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the  minutiae  of  work.    Each  individual  reproduction  is  to  him  a  source  of  pride 
and  he  works  with  love  and  ardor  over  every  step  of  his  work.      Outside  of  this' 
however,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  detrimental  influence  of  imperfect  work  and  his 
amotion  is  not  only  to  accomplish  the  highest  results,  but  to  maintain  it  after  it 
has  been  reached. 

The  actual  work  of  grinding  and  polishing  is  comparatively  trifling,  as  is 
shown  in  the  cheaper  form  of  lenses  where  the  cost  of  the  glass  is  just  as  high,  or 
wherein  the  lenses  are  used,  whether  good  or  bad,  unless  they  have  faults  easily 
noticed.  The  time-consuming  and  worrying  work  is  that  of  continually  testing 
and  correcting  the  lenses.  When  we  remember  that  the  best,  although  none  too 
good,  involves  the  amount  of  work  I  have  endeavored  to  portray,  you  will  no 
doubt  feel  that  the  optician  does  not  ask  too  much  remuneration  for  it. 

Now,  as  to  homegenity  of  glass.  A  disk  should  be  of  the  same  consistency 
throughout;  when  it  is  not,  it  possesses  either  impurities  or  air  bubbles  which  are 
usually  easily  seem,  or  so-called  striae,  which  are  not  so  discernable,  but  of  greater 
importance.  These  are  caused  by  the  unequal  consistency  of  the  glass  °or  un- 
equal annealing,  and  have  a  similar  appearance  to  a  glass  of  water  when  strong- 
sugar  is  poured  into  it  and  is  not  well  mixed,  or  heated  air  as  it  arises  from  a  stove 
or  hot  ground.  All  glass  not  specially  made  for  optical  purposes  has  them,  as 
can  be  easily  seen  by  looking  through  it  edgewise,  even  in  the  best  plate.  '  Of 
course  no  disk  is  used  which  shows  them  or  air-bubbles  or  impurities  on  a  pre- 
liminary examination;  they  often  appear  before  the  lenses  are  completed  and 
work  then  ceases,  but  very  often  they  cannot  be  detected  until  the  lenses  are 
finished.  Air-bubbles  can  easily  be  seen  by  any  person,  and  when  they  exist  the 
optician  must  judge  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  impair  the  salability  of  the 
lens. 

If,  however,  a  man  who  has  a  reputation  to  guard,  permits  it  to  pass,  and  I 
would  add  it  is  as  hurtful  to  his  eye  as  to  any  persons,  then  the  purchaser  should 
not  be  hasty  to  condemn  it,  for  it  then  usually  possesses  merits  which  far  out- 
weigh this  disadvantage.  Take  for  instance  an  air-bubble  as  large  as  a  pin- 
head  in  an  ordinary  size  lens.  Its  area  is  so  infinitisimally  small  as  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  lens  that  it  is  of  no  account  whatever,  and  does  not  affect  the 
ens  in  the  least.  Although  it  may  sound  strange,  I  would  for  mv  part  select  a 
lens  containing  an  air-bubble  in  preference  to  one  without  it,  provided  thev  were 
from  one  reliable  firm. 

Stria?,  however,  which  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  are  positively  injurious  when  ex- 
isting to  any  extent,  inasmuch  as  they  refract  the  rays  passing  through  them  in 
different  directions,  thus  preventing  them  from  combining  to  form  an  image, and 
they  may  sometimes  cause  a  false  light.  They  often  pervade  an  entire  lens  and 
occasionally  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  as  a  rule,  not.  An  easy  method 
of  looking  for  the  most  glaring  is  as  follows:  Unscrew  the  svstem  and  examine 
each  separately.  Place  one  in  the  camera  or  on  the  table  in  an  upright  position, 
and  back  of  it  at  any  distance  a  lamp  or  gas  jet.  Look  for  the  focal  point  by 
means  of  a  white  paper  and  get  the  eye  in  the  same  position,  which  can  be  easily 
done  after  a  little  practice. 

The  lens  will  be  found  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  stria?  will  stand  out 
as  dark  shadows.  When  a  few  small  knife-edge  threads  show,  they  are  of  little 
moment,  but  when  in  a  circle  of  light  there  is  a  wavy  appearance  it  is  generally 
indicative  of  other  strix>,  which  are  injurious,  but  cannot  be  determined  in  this 
manner. 

I  have  shown  how  some  of  the  faults  may  be  determined  by  almost  any  per- 
son, but  others,   such  as  definition,   distortion,  amount  of  speed,  can  only  be 
judged  by  a  comparative  test  or  by  a  person  of  wide  experience.      Comparing  a 
ens  with  (me  of  known  excellence  is  the  only  reliable  manner,  but  then  the  fol- 
lowing points,  among  which  I  recapitulate  those  already  mentioned,  should  be 
observed.      Determine  coincidence  of  visual  and  chemical  foci ;  determine  coin- 
nce  of  ground-glass  and  plate  in  plate-holder.     Use  flat  plates  when  ground- 
ass  is  flat ;  if  this  is  not  flat   use  plates  corresponding  with   it.     Determine 
spherical  correction  by  means  of  diaphragms. 
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The  two  lenses  should  be  for  the  same  size  plate,  and  of  about  the  same 
aperture  and  focus.  Lenses  should  always  be  tested  first  with  full  aperture  or 
large  stops  of  the  same  size,  as  small  stops  correct  spherical  aberrations  in  good 
lenses  as  well  as  poor  ones.  If  desired,  they  can  be  done  with  small  stops  later 
on.      Make  comparisons  under  the  same  conditions  of  light. 

For  spherical  aberration  focus  of  printed  matter  fastened  to  a  screen  or  on  a 
map,  and  have  the  lens  square  with  the  objective  and  within  two  or  three  times 
the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lenses,  as  they  are  then  under  the  most  strained  con- 
ditions. 

For  depth  of  focus  also   stationary  objects,  which  have   thickness  or  a  view. 
Always  focus  the  lens  on  the  same  point,  and  never  make  a  comparison  without 
the  use  of  a  magnifier  or  focussing  glass  for  focussing  as  well  as  for  examining 
the  negative.      Last,  but   most  important,  make  the  comparison  in  the  spirit  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  and  do  not  permit  your  judgment  to  be  biassed  or  inflenced 

by  your  feelings. 
*  *  «—♦•♦ — ► 

DARK  ROOM  PRACTICE. 

[Read  before  the  Minneapolis  Convention.] 

Our  esteemed  President  bestowed  the  honor  upon  me  to  invite  me  to  write  a 
pap^r  on  our  dark  room  practice,  only  some  "  practical  bits"  as  he  called  them,  in 
order  to  have  some  questions  asked  and  discussion  had  on  it.  I  feel  very  honored 
indeed  of  the  distinction,  but  I  do  not  feel  myself  up  to  the  requirement,  and 
especially  in  an  assembly  of  so  many  of  our  illustrious  brethren,  who  have  won 
a  world-wide  reputation  in  the  craft.  Our  Presidents  wish  is  an  order,  though, 
for  me,  and  I  will  try  my  best  to  relate  some  practical  observations  of  my  own, 
without  gaaranteeing'them  to  be  strictly  in  accord  with  chemical  law,  for  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  chemist. 

Our  President  wants  me  speak  about  our  dark  room  manipulations.  I  will 
therefore  strictly  adhere  to  his  wish,  and  ventilate  the  dark  room.  Ventilation 
is  indeed  the  very  first  item  to  discuss,  for  it  means  health.  With  the  advent  of 
dry  plates,  though,  this  question  is  brought  back  to  a  second  degree  of  importance, 
■except  where  still  the  wet  process  is  used  for  copying  purposes,  or  tin-types  are 
made;  for  we  do  not  stay  very  long  in  the  dark  room  and  we  have  no  more 
poisons  like  cyanide  and  others  to  deal  with  and  to  undermine  our  health. 

It  is  good  policy,  though,  where  room  and  situation  admits  it  to  use  any 
kind  of  ventilator  which  will  close  out  white  light  and  let  come  in  some  fresh 
air,  especially  on  hot  summer  days.  If  constrained  by  space  and  situation,  leav- 
ing open  the  door  of  the  dark  room  when  not  in  use  settles  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. .  . 

The  light  in  the  dark  room  is  then  the  first  vital  question.  I  believe  in  plenty 
of  it  provided  it  is  non-actinic  enough  to  allow  handling  the  plate  with  impunity 
of  fog.  I  condemn  entirely  the  source  of  daylight  for  illuminating  a  dark  room 
for  its  changeability,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  just  as  well  as  a  lantern  light  inside 
the  dark  room,  though  the  lantern  has  the  advantage  over  the  first  to  give  a 
steady  light  which  enables  the  operator  to  become  soon  expert  in  judging  the 
intensity  of  the  negative,  but  it  has  the  enormous  drawback  of  its  insupportable 
heat  in  summer,  beside  the  smoke  and  smell,  at  any  season  injurious  to  the 
health,  whatever  light  you  mav  use.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  artificial  light  ot 
any  description  provided  it  is  fixed  outside  the  dark  room,  better  so,  if  you  can 
manage  it  from  the  inside  according  to  the  amount  of  light  you  are  in  need  ot. 
A  gas-jet  or  coal-oil  lamp  fixed  far  enough  from  the  dark  room  window  not  to 
break  the  glass  by  heat,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Ruby  glass  or  paper,  although  injurious  to  the  eye,  is  still  the  safest  (if  we 
are  bound  by  the  space  to  work  close  to  it),  according  to  my  practice  ;  but  con- 
sidering that  the  light  increases  or  dimishes  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance by  going  further  away  from  the  light  we  might  use  a  light  less  safe  than 
ruby,' for  instance,  orange,  yellow  or  cathedral  green.  I  prefer  one,  two  or  all 
three  of  the  latter  combined,  according  to  the  size  of  light  and  dark  room. 
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With  the  very  sensitive  plates  of  our  days,  I  find  it  necessary  to  begin  de- 
veloping away  from  the  light,  or  to  screen  the  light  down  by  a  cambric  curtain 
of  orange  color,  and  as  soon  as  the  image  appears  I  admit  more  light  to  fully 
ascertain  the  progress  of  the  latent  image.  The  very  start  of  the  latent  imao-e 
enables  the  observing  operator  to  judge  the  amount  of  exposure.  If  right  or 
wrong,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  coming  negative.  On  this 
very  first  care  or  carelessness  depends  entirely  the  quality  of  the  future  picture 
The  proverb,  "Better  late  than  never,"  is  entirely  inapplicable  here,  and  must 
be  kept  in  mind  as  altogether  out  of  place.  It  is,  according  to  my  notion  im- 
possible to  give  the  effect  to  a  negative  by  any  known  "after  treatment"  which 
you  can  give  to  it  by  judicious  developing. 

To  ascertain  the  right  exposure  of  a  plate,  I  find  it  a  good  practice  to  start 
with  the  formula  found  to  answer  the  best  for  a  rightly  exposed  plate.  This 
seems  to  me  a  practical  guide  to  recognize  the  amount  of  exposure  received 
and  can  easily  be  modified  to  the  want  of  the  effect  sought  for,  for  an  over-exposed 
plate  can  be  developed  to  yield  the  effect  of  an  under-exposed  plate,  by  starting 
with  too  much  pyro  or  bromide  in  the  development,  or  vice  versa,  and  if  igno£ 
ant  or  careless  in  mixing  the  components  of  the  developer,  might  deceive  you  in 
the  treatment  of  the  negative. 

A  good  dark  room  man  must,  of  course,  understand  how  to  develop  a  plate 
without  any  knowledge  of  exposure  received  ;  I  would  even  say  without  the  use 
of  any  scale  to  weigh  his  ingredients,  but  I  will  only  speak  of  our  every-day 
practice.     I  believe  strongly  in  slow  developing,  viz. :  rather  weak  developer   for 

manu  rpacnnc  *      ' 


many  reasons. 


Should  the  negative  show  signs  of  under-exposure  we  are  in  the  very  best 
way  for  it  is  generally  known  that  a  diluted  developer  precipitates  the  bromide 
of  silver  acted  upon  by  light  in  a  finer  state  of  metallic  silver,  which  forms  the 
latent  image,  and  insures  a  good  range  of  half  tones,  softness  and  roundness  with 
the  atmosphere  effect,  the  developer  penetrates  slowly  but  gradually  and  foims 
the  picture  deeply  in  the  film,  which  gives  bright  and  sparkling  negatives  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  cold  solutions  act  slower  than  warm  ones.  Heat  can  therefore 
safely  be  considered  an  accelerator.  This  reason  holds  good  with  under-exposed 
plates.  In  an  under-exposed  plate,  as  everybody  knows,  the  shadows  are  tardy  to 
respond  to  the  action  of  the  developer.  Therefore,  by  applying  heat  to  them 
we  are  able  to  bring  as  much  out  of  them  as  the  light  fallen  upon  them  gave  im- 
pression before  the  sensitive  film.  This  is  found  very  practicable  by  simply 
breathing  upon  parts  of  the  negative  with  surprising  success.  Another  way 
equally  good  is  to  throw  the  solution  from  the  developing  tray  into  the  graduate 
and  pouring  it  gradually  back  upon  the  plate  over  the  part  that  you  wish  to  -ive 
more  intensity  and  Hptsil  J  & 


To  produce  a  good  negative  in  every  respect,  we  must  have  patience,  and 
not  condemn  a  plate  because  it  develops  slowly,  for  the  more  sensitive  a  plate 
is  the  slower  it  has  to  be  developed.  A  slow  plate  stands  a  stronger  developer 
1  think  it  is  wrong  to  say  a  good  plate  has  to  be  fully  developed  in  three 
minutes.  No  time  can  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  to  produce  a  good  negative 
Before  exposing  a  plate  a  good  photographer  takes  all  the  time  he  needs  to  study 
his  sitter,  to  find  out  the  best  outlines  of  the  face,  pose  and  light  to  suit  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  picture.  Give  your  dark  room  man  the  same 
chance  of  study  and  success  by  giving  him  time.  Do  not  rush  him  through  by 
saying,  as  I  have  heard  so  many  times,  "  My  best  pictures  came  out  like  a  flash 
and  were  developed  in  three  minutes,"  for  the  statement,  if  true,  was  an  ex- 
ceptional one,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  every  negative  and  every  subject,  although 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  plate  which  has  received  an  exact  exposure  takes  less  time  to  be 
developed  than  a  plate  which  needs  doctoring.  If  the  exposure  were  right  you 
have  nothing  lost  by  slowly  developing.  You  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing'your 
negative  building  up  with  sparkling  effect.  Should  the  exposure  have  been  a 
too  prolonged  one,  you  are  again  in  the  only  safe  way  to  save  the  negative  from 
spoiling,  for  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  modify  your  developer  to  suit  the  ex- 
posure, without  any  danger  that  your  plate  will    have  developed    too  far  during 
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that  time.  I  say  therefore,  "  Go  on  slowly."  "  Chi  va  piano,  va  sanoe  chi  va 
sano,  va  lontano."  (Who  goes  slowly,  goes  safely,  and,  who  goes  safely,  goes 
far),  says  an  Italian  proverb,  which  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  de- 
veloping. 

A  strong  developer  precipitates  the  bromide  of  silver,  disturbed,  if  I  dare  say 
so,  by  the  action  of  light  in  a  coarse  grain.  The  picture  flashes  out,  the  de- 
veloper does  not  penetrate  the  film,  and  though  the  negative  looks  quite  dense, 
we  are  quite  astonished  to  find  that  after  fixing  a  flat  and  thin-looking  negative, 
the  depth  of  tone  in  the  negative  is  lost.  It  is  exactly  the  same  way  as  in 
toning  prints  very  quickly  with  a  good  deal  of  gold,  when  the  gold  did  not  pene- 
trate, and  stood  only  on  the  surface  of  the  picture.  Though  the  print  looks 
quite  blue  it  changes  to  a  disagreeable  red  in  the  fixing  solution,  and  proves 
only  that  we  are  deceived.  I  know  I  will  raise  a  good  deal  of  contradiction 
among  our  brethern,  and  perhaps  more  from  the  plate  manufacturers  themselves 
with  the  following  statement:  1  do  not  believe  much  in  the  virtue  of  restraining 
an  over-exposed  plate  with  old  developer,  or  in  the  use  of  it  to  replace  the 
bromide.  Mv  practice  has  taught  me  that  the  use  of  old  developer  gives,  of  course, 
more  intensity  and  makes  developing  slower,  but  at  the  expense  of  cleanness  of 
the  shadows.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  beg  you  only  to  give  the 
matter  a  comparative  trial  by  cutting  a  plate  in  two  and  developing  one-half 
with  a  mixture  of  old  and  fresh  developer,  and  the  other  half  with  a  little  more 
pyro  and  bromide  in  the  new  developer.  I  am  convinced  you  will  decide  in 
favor  of  my  statement.  You  will  find,  in  the  latter  case,  beautiful  clearness  and 
definition  in  the  shadows,  with  purer  highlights  in  comparison  with  the  first 
half.  Softness  and  gradation,  from  the  high  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows,  are 
considered  a  fine  chemical  quality  in  a  negative,  and  with  reason,  for  the  effect 
adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  finished  picture. 

I  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  said  effect  by  stopping  developing  a  trifle 
sooner  than  I  would  consider  fully  developed,  and  without  draining,  putting  the 
plate  in  a  tray  of  water  merely  to  cool  the  plate  before  washing,  or  wash  the  plate 
under  the  tap  with  a  gentle,  slow,  stream  of  water.  In  both  cases,  the  developer 
being  very  much  diluted  or  washed  out  gradually,  the  dilute  developer  in  the 
film  will  continue  its  action  as  long  as  an  atom  of  it  is  in  the  film,  and  by  the 
same  law  and  effect  of  diluted  developer,  will  act  with  benefit  on  the  shad- 
and  form  those  so  highlv  praised  half  tones  and  gradation  in  light  and  shade. 
You  will  easily  recognize  by  this  method  the  difference  gained  in  intensity,  and 
the  beautiful  effect  obtained  after  the  plate  is  fixed. 

The  temperature  of  the  chemicals  too  merits  our  attention,  and  a  good 
operator  will  always  look  out  that  his  stock  solutions  do  not  freeze  in  winter, 
and  his  developer  not  get  too  warm  in  the  tray  in  summer.  Frequent  change 
of  temperature  acts  destructively  on  solutions,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
developing  bottles  where  frost  cannot  reach  them  in  winter.  Should  the  dark 
room  not  be  kept  warm,  it  is  easv  to  keep  them  well  enveloped  and  covered  in 
straw.  To  prevent  frequent  change  of  temperature  I  do  not  advocate  keeping 
developing  solution  on  ice  in  summer  unless  it  can  be  done  night  and  day,  but 
I  prefer  to  dilute  mv  developer,  before  use,  with  ice  water,  and,  if  possible,  put 
a  piece  of  ice  in  the  developing  tray  to  keep  the  developer  from  getting  warm  by  the 
imprisoned  warm  atmosphere  of  the  dark  room.  At  the  last  year  s  Convention 
in  Chicago,  our  esteemed  President,  Mr.  G.  Cramer,  gave  you  a  description  of 
how  to  get  rid  of  frilling  in  summer,  and  insuring  a  perfectly  hard  film,  not 
easily  scratched,  even  with  the  finger  nails,  and  standing  a  washing  of  twenty- 
four  hours  and  more.  This  was  and  is  exactly  my  practice  for  many  years, 
which  I  can  recommend  to  the  fraternity  with  much  assurance  of  success.  lhe 
enormous  amount  of  alum  in  the  hypo  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
chemical  laws,  but  I  am  strongly  convinced  of  its  practical  value. 

Remains  vet  the  question  of  reducing  and  strengthening.  The  safest  way  to 
reduce  a  negative,  that  I  know  of,  is,  undoubtedly,  hypo  and  ferncyanide  ot 
potassium.  Any  local  reducing  can  be  done,  with  equally  good  result,  with  a 
soft  brush;  by  washing  at  the  tap  after  each  application,  we  insure  evenness  ana 
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local  reduction.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  strengthening.  There 
are  thousands  of  formulas,  and,  without  doubt,  all  good  in  skillful  hands,  but 
the  simplest,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  with  bichloride  of  mercury  mixed' with 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  fixed  with  sulphite  of  sodium,  instead  of  aqua  am- 
monia. Stronger  ammonia  imparts  to  the  negative  an  unpleasant  brown-yellow- 
ish color,  which  injures  a  good  deal  of  its  printing  quality.  Sulphite  of  sodium 
does  not  change  the  color  of  the  negative  at  all,  is  more  stable  and  less  injurious 
than  ammonia,  and  therefore  preferable.  But  the  negative  has  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  fixing  is  complete,  otherwise,  the  sulphite  of  sodium  will  reduce 
again  the  intensity  of  the  negative.  This  intensifier  has  the  advantage  to  inten- 
sify more  the  high  light  than  the  shadows,  in  the  proportion  of  bromide  used. 
A  good  way  to  strengthen  a  flat-looking  negative  is,  I  found,  to  first  reduce  the 
negative  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo,  as  above  described,  and  then 
strengthen,  as  said,  further  up.  If  only  moderate  strengthening  is  required,  dry- 
ing the  negative  by  heat  is  a  handy  intensifier:  but  you  must  not  put  the  nega- 
tive too  near  the  stove  and  melt  the  film,  as  it  happened  to  me  once  last  year'at 
F.  W.  Guerin's. 

••> 

IN  UNION  THERE  IS  STRENGTH. 

BY    C.     GENTILE. 
[Read  before  the   Minneapolis  Convention.] 

How  better  can  the  fact  be  demonstrated  that  in  union  there  is  strength  than 
by  the  intelligent  assembly  now  before  us?  There  seems  to  be  so  little  unity 
among  photographers  that  it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  gathered  before  us  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  such  as  we  now  meet.  Throughout  the  country, 
those  of  us  who  travel  around,  well-nigh  in  every  city,  know  that  there  are  to  be 
met  croakers  who  are  continually  preaching  that  our  association  will  not  hold 
together  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Let  us  hope  that  such  prognostications 
will  prove  to  be  without  foundation.  To-day  the  photographic  business, 
throughout  the  world  we  may  as  well  say,  would  not  be  in  the  precarious  condi- 
tion it  is  were  photographers  to  act  more  in  concert  in  conducting  their  business 
for  their  own  mutual  benefit.  Instead,  as  a  rule,  they  stand  more  disunited  than 
ever.  In  every  branch  of  business  to-day  we  see  that  "trusts"  or  union  leagues 
are  formed  in  order  to  make  powerful  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  prices.  If  photographers  cannot  form  a  league  to  keep  up  prices,  at  leas°t 
they  might  try  to  unite  for  mutual  improvement,  mentally  and  socially,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  may  be  the  case  from  meetings  like  the  present.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  they  present  so  small  a  number  of  those  interested  in 
photography,  since  there  must  now  be  over  one  hundred  thousand  people  con- 
nected with  the  profession,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  United  States. 

To  illustrate  what  a  weak  bond  of  unity  there  is  among  photographers,  we 
have  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  recent  attempt  to  draw  together'  an 
international  convention  of  photographers,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  after  two  years'  hard  labor  and  a  promulgation  of  some  very  extra- 
ordinary literature,  the  whole  thing  has  collapsed  most  dismally,  showing  con- 
clusively that  there  is  not  sufficient  of  what  the  French  call  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  followers  of  our  profession,  to  put  themselves  to  much  inconvenience 
and  expense,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  many  sub- 
jects of  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  photographers  and  photography. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly  may  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  bonds  of  unity  among  the  fraternity  more  binding,  and  that  our  con- 
freres may  reali/e  that  the  stronger  we  are  in  numbers,  the  greater  will  be  our 
influence  for  good.  If  we  are  to  ask  concessions  from  fire  insurance  companies, 
or  favors  from  railroad  companies  or  hotels,  the  reasonableness  and  weight  of 
our  argument  would  be  greatly  increased  and  our  influence  with  them  corre- 
spondingly strengthened  if  our  association  numbered  thousands  instead  of  hun- 
dreds.    Therefore,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  unity  are  manifold.     How 
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much  better  it  would  be  for  all  if  we  were  more  unanimous  in  making  an  ex- 
hibit. There  is  everything  to  be  gained  by  unity  of  action,  as  will  be  demon- 
strated to  you  at  this  Convention. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  these  annual  reunions  may  tend,  eventually, 
toward  binding  us  together  in  stronger  bonds  than  have  hitherto  existed  among 
the  followers  of  photography.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  in  the  pro- 
fession of  photography  to  see  that  everything  is  dene  to  encourage  our  associa- 
tion and  increase  its  numbers.  By  meeting  together  in  friendly  discourse  our 
views  of  humanity  are  broadened  and  we  become  more  enlightened;  therefore, we 
shculd  all  be  believers  in  the  motto,  "In  union  there  is  strength." 


TRANSFERC TYPE  PAPER. 
By  H.   S.   Bellsmith,  Rochester,  IV.  V. 

[Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  the  Minneapolis  Convention.] 

Prints  can  be  made  either  contact  or  enlargement  by  artificial  or  day  light,. 
and  should  be  developed  with  oxalate  and  iron  developer  and  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  bromide  paper.  The  same  formula  being  used  for  the 
developer,  clearing  solution  and  fixing  bath.  After  the  print  is  washed  in  say 
five  or  six  changes  of  water  (in  warm  weather  ice  water  is  necessary),  the  print 
may  then  be  transferred  to  any  surface  that  will  resist  the  action  of  hot  water, 
the  method  of  procedure  being  as  follows  :  Take  a  sheet  of  porcelain,  plain 
glass  or  such  material  as  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  picture  to,  and  after  washing 
thoroughly,  and  while  wet,  place  the  print  (which  must  also  be  wet)  face  down 
and  squeegee  in  contact.  Remove  as  much  of  the  moisture  as  possible  b)  wip- 
ing the  squeegee  on  a  cloth  between  strokes,  then  place  under  pressure  with  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper  next  to  the  print.  After  thirty  minutes  it  will  be  ready 
to  strip,  but  may  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  and  will  strip  with  just  as  much 
ease,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  water  must  be  hotter  when  the  print  is 
dry.  Take  the  plate  containing  the  print  and  put  into  a  dish  containing  water 
at  a  temperature  of  no  degrees  Fahrenheit  when  the  print  is  wet,  and  120  when 
dry  ;  allow  it  to  soak  about  two  minutes  and  then  with  a  pin  pick  up  one  corner 
of  the  paper,  being  careful  to  avoid  touching  the  film.  If  the  water  is  of  proper 
temperature  the  paper  will  separate  readily,  and  can  be  removed  with  ease  and 
certainty  and  without  any  injury  to  the  picture,  which  it  leaves  on  the  plate.  In 
case  the  paper  does  not  strip  easily,  add  hotter  water.  After  removing  the  paper 
take  a  tuft  of  cotton  and  dip  into  the  warm  water,  wash  the  surface  of  the  picture 
carefully  to  remove  any  remaining  substratum.  The  plate  should  then  be  put 
into  an  alum  bath  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  rinsed  under  a  faucet  and  after  pass- 
ing the  squeegee  over  the  print  very  lightly  to  remove  the  surplus  water,  put  into 
a  rack  to  dry. 

THE  DISPLAY  OF  APPARATUS  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Second  Notice. 

The  Acme  Burnisher  Company  had  a  very  fine  display  of  their  instruments, 
with  the  newest  devices  for  heating,  both  with  kerosene  and  gas.  Some  large 
machines,  for  twenty-one  and  twenty-six  inch  rollers,  were  very  handsomely 
finished  and  fine  pieces  of  mechanism. 

In  the  way  of  accessories  Bryant,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  had  by  far  the  largest 
exhibit  and  some  excellent  examples  of  his  work.  On  a  rolling  screen  he  had 
fifty  backgrounds  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  displayed.  Among  these  the  snow 
scenes  were  particularly  good,  also  views  in  conservatories  and  greenhouses  filled 
with  tropical  and  other  plants  ;  and  the  woodland  scenes  were  also  excellently 
well  done.  Among  the  novelties  we  noted  a  large  balloon  that  could  be  used 
with  good  effect  in  some  humorous  poses.  Taken  altogether,  the  display  was  a. 
fine  one  and  spoke  well  for  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bryant. 
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W.  Seavey,  of  New  York,  did 
known 


L.  W.  Seavey,  of  New  York,  did  not  make  any  special  display  of  his  well- 
iwn  fine  work  in  accessories,  nevertheless  he  had  a  number  of  excellent  back- 
grounds that  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  visiting  photographers, 
and  many  of  them  secured  some  of  his  good  work  for  their  studios.  His  back- 
ground carrier  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Packard,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  also  had  a  good  display  of  backgrounds,  which 
interested  a  large  number  of  the  members.  We  did  not  note  anything  specially 
noteworthy,  all  of  them  being  good  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work. 

T.  G.  Caldwell,  of  New  Jersey,  also  had  a  large  display  of  photographic  ac- 
cessories and  materials  for  the  studio. 

Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  had  a  small  display  of  photographic  ap- 
paratus; but  we  did  not  notice  any  novelties. 

Allen  -Brothers,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  had  a  large  display  of  Suter  lenses,  and 
the  work  done  with  them. 

J.  C.  Somerville,  of  St.  Louis,  exhibited  a  number  of  his  new  lenses,  "The 
Universal,"  also  many  pictures  made  by  them. 

The  Endean  Chair,  which  was  such  an  object  of  interest  at  Chicago  last  year 
was  also  to  be  seen  at  Minneapolis,  with  a  number  of  small  improvements  to 
render  it  more  convenient. 

B.  French  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  had  their  usual  handsome  display  of  Darlot  & 
Voigtlander  lenses;  but  we  did  not  hear  of  any  specially  new  developments  in 
these  well-known  instruments. 

The  Bausch  &  Lamb  Optical  Co.  had  a  small  but  interesting  exhibit  of 
their  lenses  of  American  manufacture.  This  display  was  neat,  and  the  finish  of 
the  work  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  reputation  of  this  firm. 
A  novelty  in  shutters  was  exhibited  by  them,  being  a  diaphragm  exposer  of 
variable  aperture,  and  available  for  both  time  and  instantaneous  work;  it  was 
handsomely  finished,  very  compact,  and  appeared  to  us  a  very  desirable  piece  of 
mechanism.  r 

The  Air  Brush  Co.  had  a  fine  display  of  work  done  with  their  instruments, 
and  a  skilled  operator  was  constantly  at  work  giving  instruction  to  any  o  th 
members  that  desired  it.  J 

The  Gundlach  Optical  Co.  made  a  small  display  of  their  lenses  of  American 
manufacture,  suited  to  all  the  ordinary  work  of  the  photographer 

Rosenthal  &  Co.  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  frames  and  moldings.     Ph.  Bonte   of 

nr^'xn  6  1  -lmali  ^Ut  Very  effective  disP,a>'  of  ^Ported  cards  and  mounts. 
Utis  C.  White  exhibited  his  well-known  posing  appliances,  which  he  has  recently 
improved  in  some  important  details.    C.  G.  Geleng,  the  well-known  enameler,  had 

HnVnryf  m  CS  °r  S  daSSL°f  fini8hed  Pictures'  and  the  Cellograph,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Theo.  Cain,  was  shown  in  a  number  of  excellent  pictures.     This  lat- 

Jhnrnr0K?8  "  P""*0?1^  an   ™bedding  of  the   picture  in  celluloid,  making  it 

ZTZg  Y  u  u?°°l  a?d ug\ving  [t  at  the  same  time  a  ve'7  ri<*  appearance. 
Several  small  exhibits  by  Schultze,  of  Brooklyn,  J.  A.  Knorr,  of  New  York,  and 
others,  were  noticed,  but  we  failed  to  find  anything  novel  in  them,  although  the 
display  was  attractive  and  worth  seeing. 

»  Ri5rf"'i°fSt"  u°UiS;  had,^uite  a  ,arSe  disPl*y  of  pictures  made  with  his  new 
of  th?\     TSa  al^o. exhibited  Kuhn's  vignetting  attachment  and  examples 

DhototrTh  d°"eKWlth  !t  Here  aIso  we  s™  the  apparatus  for  making  stamp 
photographs,    which  is   ingenious  and  worth  seeing;  it  cannot  be  readily  del 

ven^f  l!7  cle?e7ithf°Tut  noting  a  very  ingenious  print- washing  device,  in- 
IZlr      Y  Han7.Ford>  of  L?ndon,  Kansas.      It  can  be  regulated  to  change  the 

net  5  a  Wa        g  trY  \ny   nUmber  of  times>  from  one  to  ^enty,  and  when 
tnese  changes    are  made  the  machine  stops,  leaving  the  tray  full  of  water      It 
was  working  at  the  Convention  and  seemed  both  simple  and  effective 
tnvfr?  CXhlblt  wfeniust  not  forSet  was  the  applications  of  transferrotype 

mJer£l?  PTvP°SeS  otxdccon*™>  as   china,   glass-ware,  plates,  and  such   like 

Sa  ieat  Si  ft^  M*  W"  tt  Wahn^  °f  ™*^>   «* 
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WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ANNUAL. 
An  immense  numbsr  of  topics  are  discussed,  and  ths  whole  field  of    the 
rapidly  developing  photographic  art  is  admirably  covered.—  Brooklyn  Times. 

It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature;  a  mine  of  facts.  You  deserve 
gold  credit.  •!  have  only  partially  gone  through  it  yet,  but  I  bring  up  some- 
thing at  every  turn.  S.   R.   Stoddard,  Glens  Falls. 

It  far  exceeds  any  expectations  I  had  formed  of  it,  and  I  really  feel  quite 
surprised  at  noting  the  list  of  distinguished  contributors. 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 


The  "  Annual"  gives  facts,  forms  and  formulas,  modes,  mixtures  and  mani- 
pulations from  A  to  Z.  Every  intelligent  worker  should  have  it  handy,  where 
he  can  refer  to  it  at  all  times.  A-   Bogardus. 

You  and  W.  H.  Harrison  may  well  feel  proud  over  it  in  every  respect. 

[ex.   Bardwell. 


It  is  gotten  up  in  fine  form,  and  very  many  of  the  contributors  tell  me  things 
which  I  am  glad  to  know.  Every  purchaser  of  this  volume  will  get  many  times 
their  money's  worth  if  they  are  of  the  progressive  sort. 

A.  C.   Campbell,  Bridgeport. 

Allow  us  to  compliment  you  upon  the  finest  photographic  publication  we 
have  yet  seen  from  an  American  publisher.  J.   C.   Lathrop. 

I  have  read  many  of  the  articles  and  consider  the  editors  have  made  a  book 
suited  to  all  tastes.  The  ship;  of  the  volume  is  more  convenient  than  the  usual 
form  of  annuals.      Thank  you  for  so  much  pleasure. 

Adelaide  Skeel. 


I  shall  read  with  much  pleasure  the  neat  and  well-compiled  volume. 

John  G.   Bullock,  Philadelphia. 


It  is  none  the  less  welcome  because  it  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  and  may 
properly  enough  be  called  "  International. "—Photographic  Times. 

Think  it  by  far  the  most  instructive  Annual  I  have  ever  read.  That  article 
by  Capt.  Pizzighelli  on  "The  Platinum  Print"  is  what  I  have  been  looking  for 
/  ,      %       «,  Milton  B.  Punnett. 

for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Editors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  great  variety  introduced  in  the 
-Annual,  »  and  the  general  excellence  of  its  contents. -73*  British  Journal oj 
Photography. 

If  the  reading  matter  is  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  neat  exterior,  as  I  have 
doubt  it  is,  I  have  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  myself.— W.  Irving  Adams. 
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This  "Annual"  is  literally  surcharged  with  interesting  and  valuable  papers 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  art  and  science  of  photography. 
We  notice  the  familiar  names  of  many  who  have  labored  earnestly  to  advance  the 
cause  of  photography,  besides  many  new  signatures  to  papers,  the  contents  of 
which  give  lively  promise  of  an  enlistment  of  active  workers  to  our  ranks. 
Amongst  the  many  pleasant  things  in  the  "International  Annual,"  we  must  not 
forget  the  graceful  introduction  of  the  Editors.—  American  Journal  of  Photography. 

All  the  contributions  are  from  men  well  known  in  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  connected  with  photography  we  have  ever 
had,  and  predict  an  immense  sale  of  it  for  the  publishers.  Each  article  would 
have  made  an  excellent  paper  to  have  read  at  our  Convention.  No  photographer 
should  be  without  this  work,  and  everyone  can  afford  to  purchase  it,  as  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all. — The  Photographic  Eye. 


The  work  is  an  important  one.  It  contains  643  pages  of  reading  matter, 
contributed  by  a  wonderful  array  of  authors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
editors  are  to  be  complimented  highly  upon  their  indefatigable  industry  in  col- 
lecting so  much  splendid  material  together.  No  one  but  a  bookmaker  knows 
how  much  work  this  involves.  There  are  fifty  articles  we  should  like  to  quote 
words  of  wisdom  from.  Everybody  should  have  a  copy.—  The  Philadelphia 
Photographer. 

In  it  we  have  the  opinions  and  writings  of  English,  American,  German  and 
Austrian  photographers  side  by  side,  which  is  of  itself  a  new  but  very  agreeable 
departure.  There  is  also  much  valuable  information  on  emulsions,  special 
developers,  and  photo-engraving  processes,  besides  illustrations  of  new  and 
novel  apparatus. — Scientific  American. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
With  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  present  our  subscribers  with  a  handsome 
photogravure  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan  in  the  character  of  Helena  in  "The  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  as  presented  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York  City  last  winter. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  picture  is  a  characteristic  one  and  well  worthy  of  the 
great  actress  it  portrays.  As  an  example  of  photogravure  it  illustrates  one  of  the 
latest  developments  of  our  wonderful  art,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  useful  to  mankind  in  bringing  before  his  eyes  objects  of  beauty  traced  with 
all  the  faithfulness  of  the  unerring  sunbeam. 


"I  fear  it  can  never  be,  George,"  said  the  maiden  sadly;  "there  is  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  in  the  way."  "I  am  sure  I  can  remove  it,  Laura,"  said 
George,  eagerly,  "  if  you  will  only  let  me  try."  Laura  pointed  silently  to  a 
portrait  of  her  father— a  large,  cross-eyed  man,  with  red  hair,  a  square  jaw,  and 
a  foot  like  a  canvas-covered  ham;  and  George  took  his  hat  and  groped  his  way 
out  through  the  hall  toward  the  front  door.  He  wasn't  large  enough  to  remove 
such  an  obstacle,  and  he  knew  it. 
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Ts-ri-p-pg-onsr^'S  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr* Inglis  for  his 

_Z^-l>4  -L-O-W  kindness.     Subject  for  next  meeting  not  an- 
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each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  London,  Eng.,  had    a   fine  exhibit,  also    his 

Remit  by    Express   Money   Order,  Dralt,  V.   U.  t>  Rarrip      Ontario. 

Order,  or  Registered  Letter.  relative    and    namesake   of   barrie,    untario. 

Advertisements  should  reach  us  not  later  than  the  exhibits  were    much  admired    fol 

Saturday  preceding  the  Issue  for  which  they  are  in-  both    these   exniDllb 

tended,   otherwise  we  cannot  promise  to  publish  them  heir  fine  finish>  softnesS,  and   the   llte-llke  ap 

in  the  succeeding  number.    It  is  also  necessary  to  notify  portraits        E.  Poole,    of   St. 

us  of  any  alteration  before  the  date  above  mentioned  pearance   of   the    portrait*.       £..  r  ' 

££^7^/^^  ^o^ 
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PHOTOMAPHIC  SECTION.  g^Srfhy  ^r  the  fine  gradations 

At  the  regular  meeting,  July  31st,  President  q£  Ught  and  shade.     j.  T.  Bryce,  of  Toronto, 

Croughton,    after    an    absence    of    over   a  exhibited  a  number  of  large,  fine  Rembrandt 

month,  on  account  of  sickness,  again  occupied  effects   and    some   excellent   cabinets.     E.  D. 

the   chair.     Although   the   night   was   sultry  Clarke,  of  Guelph,  showed   colored  bromides 

quite   a   large   crowd   turned   out  to  witness  ^   called   forth  much  admiration  for  their 

James  Inglis' demonstration  of  contact  print-  great   beauty.     P6ole   and    Robson,   of   Port 

ing    and   development   of  his  "  New  Enamel  Perry5  aiso  had  a  good  exhibit.     William  Da-^ 

Bromide  Paper."     And  they  were  more  than  yison^  of  Brampton,  exhibited   a   number   ot 

repaid  for  their  trouble,  as  the  resulting  prints  pictures  of  mUch  merit.     W.  Mecklechwaite, 

were  the  finest  bromides  they  had  ever  seen,  of  Toronto>  also   had    a  very    good    exhibit, 

the  tones   being  very  rich    and   having  very  Zybach?    0f  Niagara   Falls,    Ontario,    had   a 

much   the  appearance    of  those   of  albumen  magmficent   exhibit  of  large  photographs  of 

paper.     Both  the  iron  and  hydroquinone  de-  the  Fa]ls?  both  in  winter  and  summer,  which 

velopers  were   used  ;    the   iron   yielding   the  were  greatly  admired. 

finer  results.     The   hydroquinone,    as   used,  . «    «»»  » ~ 

after  prolonged  developing,  fogged  the  high  HARTFORD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

and   report  regarding  an  excursion  to  Stony       sunshine,  that  favored  the ^HartfoM  Came» 
Brook  Glen.    John  F.  Hovey  exhibited  a  fine      Club  in  d.  ouUng  over  the  Mender^  a  erbur 
fet  of  drop-shutter  views,  taken  at  the  Char.       and  Connechcut   Rtver  road      Th  gather 
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The  club  arrived  promptly  on  time  at  8.40, 
with  a  representation  of  thirty-three  out  of  fifty 
working  members.  The  three  electric  cars 
were  in  waiting,  as  had  been  arranged.  The 
party  filled  them  and  the  trip  to  the  West 
Main  street  station  was  very  smooth  and  pleas- 
ant. Those  who  came  down  from  Hartford 
were  : 

James  B.  Cone,  President ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
M.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hickmott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kinney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  f! 
O.  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Woods,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  A.Thompson,  Henry  Fuller,  Law- 
rence Cody,  W.  G.  Abbott,  A.  L.  Butler,  J.  C. 
Hill,  H.  O.  Warner,  C.  F.  Butler,  T.  S. 
Weaver,  Miss  Helen  Cody,  Miss  Abbott,  Miss 
Sarah  Green,  Miss  Mary  Green,  Miss  Harbi- 
son, Miss  Weaver,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Marsh  and  Misses 
Mills. 

The  Meriden  people  who  accompanied  the 
party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Rockwell,  T. 
S.  Rust,  C.  S.  Perkins,  G.  L.  Ellsbree,  A. 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  A.  H.  Hall,  A.  S.  Thomas, 
J.  M.  Harmon,  G.  A.  Fay,  E.  Miller,  Jr.,  Dr'. 
Mansfield,  Supt.  Crawford.  At  the  Highland 
House  the  train  stopped  and  took  on  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Crawford  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Van  Kirk. 

The  run  was  then  made  to  Cromwell,  where 
the  quarry  was  visited  and  a  large  rock  drawn 
up  by  one  of  the  huge  derricks  was  photo- 
graphed, besides  numerous  other  scenes.  Every 
kind  and  style  of  camera  was  represented, 
from  the  small  detective  instrument  to  the 
large  n  x  14,  one  of  Dr.  Rust's. 

After  an  hour  of  sight-seeing  at  the  quarry 
and  the  depot  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
return  trip  was  commenced.  The  train 
stopped  at  the  Highland  Lake  and  views  of 
the  Highland  House,  lake  and  surroundings 
were  taken.  Several  boys  in  bathing  became 
subjects  of  nearly  all  the  artists.  The  train 
then  started  again  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
whistle  for  down  breaks  was  sounded. 

Thebrakemen,  fireman  and  engineer  worked 
like  beavers  to  stop  the  cars,  but  the  cause— 
a  cow  on  the  track— was  removed  before  a 
standstill  was  reached.  The  cow  was  only 
twenty  rods  away  when  it  was  first  seen. 

The  next  stop  was  for  views  of  Mt.  Lamen- 
tation—a scene  which  is  one  of  grandeur,  in- 
deed. The  gentlemen  set  up  their  tripods 
while  the  ladies  went  out  into  the  fields  and 
gathered  wild  flowers. 

The  next  view  was  of  the  iron  bridge  over 
the  Consolidated  tracks  and  the  curve  in  the 
road  of  the  Consolidated  above  the  bridge. 
The  run  to  the  West  Main  street  station  was 


then  made  without  stop,  and  from  there  Judge 
Chamberlain,  of  New  Britain,  and  Mr.  Clarke, 
of  Plainville,  accompanied  them  to  Waterbury. 
— Hartford  Paper. 
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AMERICA. 

Minneapolis  Meeting— Second  Day. 

{Continued.') 

Mr.  Clark — Is  this  going  to  prevent  the 
repeating  of  votes  ? 

Mr.  Bellsmith— Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  I  shall  have  to  take  exceptions  to  your 
ruling  in  this  respect  as  being  entirely  im- 
proper and  not  sustained  by  any  custom  or 
precedent.  There  is  only  one  proper  way  of 
balloting  and  that  is  in  the  regular  manner. 

The  President— 11  the  Convention  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  ruling  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee they  can  change  it. 

Mr.  Edgeworth— I  should  think  that  would 
be  a  very  fair  way,  if  there  is  only  two  can- 
didates ;  but  if  there  were  three  in  the 
field,  and  if  one  candidate  did  not  happen  to 
get  a  majority  of  the  votes,  they  would  have  to 
prolong  this  a  great  many  days.  Inasmuch 
as  there  are  only  two  candidates  I  think  it  is 
all  right. 

The  President— Is  there  any  motion  ? 
Mr.  Landy — I  move  we  lock  the  doors  and 
not   let  anybody   out  until  the    President   is 
elected.     Motion  seconded. 

Dr.  Elliott— As  one  of  the  tellers  I 
strongly  object  to  that  way  of  election.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  tell  whether  anybody  re- 
peats.  I  believe  there  is  something  in  the 
Constitution  which  says  we  should  vote  by 
ballot. 

The  question  then  being  on  locking  the 
doors  during  the  election,  it  was  carried  with 
applause. 

Mr.  Bellsmith— I  move  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  place  a  card  at  the  door  down 
stairs,  stating  the  hour  of  the  election,  so  that 
everybody  may  be  informed  and  not  come  up 
here  a  little  too  late,  and  that  he  also  obtain 
paper  of  a  color  different  from  ordinary  white 
and  of  soma  peculiar  shape  for  ballots,  and 
that  such  ballots  be  distributed  at  the  meeting 
and  that  ballots  on  that  paper  only  be  accepted 
by  the  tellers. 
Motion  carried. 

The  President — The  next  thing  in  order  is 
the  report  of  Special  Committees. 

Mr.  Bellsmith,  in  presenting  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Fire  Insurance,  said:  At  the 
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last   Convention  held  in  Chicago  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  to 
the  present  unfair  rating  of  photographic  es- 
tablishments.     The    committee   consisted   of 
Mr.  Staples,  of  Indianapolis  ;  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Hartford,  and  myself.     A  meeting  was  called 
in  New  York  in  June,  Mr.  Stewart  and  my- 
self being  present.    We  there  met  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters   and  placed  our 
grievance  before  them,  and  received  in  return 
a  promise  of  consideration  and  investigation, 
but  we  also  learned  that  the  classing  of  risks 
and   rates   does   not   rest  with   the   National 
Board,  but  with   the  State  Boards,  although 
the   National  Board  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence.    I  obtained   from  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  State  Boards, 
and  have  drawn  up  a  petition,  gathering  such 
information  as  was  possible,  and  have  sent  it 
to  eighteen  of  these  State  Boards,  and  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  replies  that  I  have  received  so 
far,  although  the  petition  was  only  sent  out  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  we  may  be  decidedly  en- 
couraged and  may  expect  in  the  nearest  fut- 
ure,   not  only   a   reduction   in     rates,    but  a 
change  in  classification,  which,  as   you  must 
all   readily  see,    is    of    the    greatest   import- 
ance.    I  will  read  you  the  petition  that  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Underwriters. 
Petition  then  read. 

Mr.  Bellsmith— This  report  has  been 
rather  lengthy  and  perhaps  a  little  dry,  but 
we  had  to  go  into  details  and  make  as  good 
an  argument  as  we  could  with  the  material  at 
hand,  and  in  the  replies  that  I  have  received 
from  the  secretaries  of  the  boards,  they  have 
complimented  us  upon  the  case  we  have  made, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  immedi- 
ate action.  I  think  we  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  it. 

Moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  with 
thanks  and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  report,  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  President— There  was  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  procure  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Anthony.  That  committee  have  in  real- 
ity finished  their  work  and  report  as  follows: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  n,  1888. 

Your  committee  beg  to  report  that  the  model 
for  the  bronze  tablet  to  be  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Henry  T.  Anthony  has  been  made  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Henry  Bonnaud 
Bronze  Company  of  New  York  to  make  the 
casting,  which  will  be  completed  in  a  week  or 
two. 


It  will  consist  of  a  rectangular  tablet,  26  x  16 
inches,  with  a  frame-like  border  and  four  floral 
rosettes  in  the  corners. 

The  following  is  the  lettering: 

In  Memoriam 
HENRY  T.  ANTHONY. 

FROM 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA. 

"  By  their  works  shall  ye  know  them.'T 
E.  Decker, 

Committee. 

The  President—!  would  say  this  committee 
was  authorized  last  year  to  draw  upon  the 
treasury  for  the  amount  this  memorial  would 
cost,  and  this  is  only  a  report  of  our  work. 

We  shall  have  an  adjourned  session  this 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  so  that  we  can  get 
through  our  business  and  off  to  Minne-ha-ha. 

The  President  announced  that  the  drawing 
for  Mr.  Cramer's  prize  would  be  made  at  the 
afternoon  session,  and  desired  that  all  mem- 
bers be  present. 

We  will  announce  the  third  judge  of  awards 
at  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2  o'clock 
P.M.  


Afternoon  Session,  July  nth. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President- -Is  there  anything  further 
to  be  offered  under  the  head  of  new  business  ? 
If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the 
pipers. 

The  first  paper  on  the  programme  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  author 
cannot  be  here.  It  is  "  Photography  as  a  Fine 
Art,"  by  Enoch  Root,  who  is  a  writer  on  the 
art.  I  requested  him  to  write  us  a  short  paper. 

The  paper  was  then  read  by  the  President. 

(See  page  431-) 

W.  H.  H.  Clark— I  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Root  for  his  very  excellent  paper. 

The  President- -Mr.  Root  is  a  professional 
writer.  I  requested  an  article  from  him  and 
offered  to  pay  for  it  or  to  let  him  make  his  own 
price.  He  said  that  anything  that  he  could  do 
for  this  association  to  help  along  its  aims  he 
would  do  without  one  cent  of  pay.  I  think 
the  vote  of  thanks  ought  to  be  very  unani- 
mous. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Clark  was  then  carried 

unanimously. 

The  President— The  next  paper  is  a  very 
practical  one  by  a  practical  man.  I  am  very 
sorry  he  could  not  be  here. 
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I  will  now  read  the  paper  "  The  Science  of 
Developing  Dry  Plates,"  by  J.  Carbutt.  (See 
page  460. ) 

Dr.  Elliott.— I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Carbutt  for  his  very  valuable  paper. 
Motion  unanimously  carried. 
The  Secretary  then  read  the  names  of  judges 
to  make  the  award  for  the  Acme  Burnisher 
Company's  prize,  as  follows:  J.  W.  Williams, 
Rome,  N.  Y. ;  J.  E.  Bilbrough,  Dubuque,  la. ; 
J.  R.  Pearson,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  President— -The  next  paper  on  the  pro- 
gramme is  "  Reducing  the  Intensity  of  Nega- 
tives," by  Professor  Charles  Ehrmann.  This 
is  something  I  suppose  we  all  have  to  do  occa- 
sionally in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 
(See  page  428. ) 

Dr.  Elliott  —I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Ehrmann  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 
Motion  unanimously  carried. 
The  President— The  next  paper  on  the  pro- 
gramme is  "Photographic  Objectives;  Facts 
andFalacies  Regarding  Them,"  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bausch. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure   of  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Edward  Bausch,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Bausch  then  read  his  paper,  as  fol- 
lows: (See  page  456.) 

Mr.  Wilson— I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Bausch. 

Professor  Charles  Forbes,  Macalester  Col- 
lege -I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that 
motion,  as  this  reminds  me  of  the  time  when 
Mr.  Bausch  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  show- 
ing me  through  his  factory. 
Motion  carried  unanimously. 
The  President—!  have  here  a  question 
which  was  sent  up  to  me  by  Professor  Forbes. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "Mr.  Decker,  will  you 
kindly  inform  the  meeting  what  is  understood 
by  'so  many  parts  of  water;  '  i.  e.,  what  does 
the  term  «  parts '  signify?" 

He  has  asked  the  question  of  me,  and,  of 
course,  I  can  very  readily  tell  you  what  I  con- 
sider the  term  "parts  "  to  mean.  I  use  one 
ounce  of  any  one  solution  in  so  many  ounces 
of  water;  i.  <>.,  so  many  parts.  I  would  like 
to  hear  any  other  person's  idea  on  this  ques- 
tion  of  Professor  Forbes. 

Professor  Forbes— When  you  are  making 
up  the  original  solution,  so  many  parts  of  the 
dry  salt  are  said  to  be  taken  and  so  many 
parts  of  water.  One  is  a  solid  and  one  is  a 
liquid  ounce.  What  does  the  term  "  parts  " 
signify  in  that  connection? 

The  President— That  is  what  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  others;  where  there  is  used  an 
ounce  by  weight  and  so  many  ounces  of  water. 


Dr.  Elliott  was  then  called  for   to   make 
some  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

Dr.  Ellio  1  t— I  am  a  metric  system  man. 
I  believe  in  percentage  solutions,  and  when  I 
talk  about  percentage  I  mean  something  like 
this:  Suppose  we  wish  to  make  up  100  ounces 
of  fluid,  or  100  pints,  or  100  gallons.  In  the 
case  of  ounces  and  pounds  the  problem  is  easy 
enough.  There  is  not  sufficient  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  one  ounce  of  water  and 
the  weight  of  one  ounce  avoirdupois  to  make 
much  difference.  According  to  the  United 
States  standard,  which  regulates  the  fluid 
ounce  of  this  country,  there  are  about  450 
grains  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  avoirdupois 
grains,  in  the  fluid  ounce.  It  may  be  451 
grains,  but  as  I  remember  it  is  450,  at  least 
that  is  near  enough.  The  avoirdupois  ounce 
has  437^  grains  only.  In  making  solutions 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  whether  we 
take  450  parts  or  450  grains  avoirdupois.  If 
we  take  10  ounces  water  and  add  1  ounce 
sulphite  of  soda  we  have  one  part  in  10  parts. 
If  we  take  5  ounces  water  and  add  to  it  1 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  there  will  be  1 
part  in  5.  If  we  take  1  grain  and  dissolve  it 
in  5  grains  water  there  will  be  1  part  in  5. 
Now  if  you  use  the  French  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  which  is  just  as  easy  as  the 
English— I  use  them  every  day  of  my  life— 
you  will  find  them  a  great  deal  easier  than 
pounds,  pints  or  gallons. 

The  French  gram  is  one  cubic  centimeter  of 
water  or  it  is  the  cube  of  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  a  meter.  If  I  say  a  1000  grams  it 
means  the  same  as  a  1000  cubic  centimeters. 
The  tenth  part  of  a  meter  is  a  decimeter,  the 
one  hundreth  part  a  centimeter.  The  system 
goes  by  a  scale  of  tens  in  either  direction, 
both  solids  and  liquids,  both  weights  and 
measures,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
whole  photographic  fraternity  adopting  the 
French  system.  If  you  once  get  to  using  it 
there  wouldn't  be  any  of  this  trouble  about 
grains  in  an  ounce,  ounces  in  a  pound,  or 
parts  in  a  volume. 

No  matter  whether  they  are  pounds,  or 
gallons  or  ounces,  we  must  have  the  parts  all 
of  the  same  denomination.  If  it  is  ounces, 
whether  it  is  one  ounce  of  solid  and  so  many 
ounces  fluid  or  not,  it  must  be  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  ounces. 

"A  pint's  a  pound 
The  world  around," 
is  an  old  saying.     There  are  16  ounces  in  a 
pound  and  16  fluid  ounces  in  a  pint. 

You  can  dissolve  grains  in  grains,  ounces 
and  pounds  tecause  those  are  parts  in  parts. 
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Professor  Forbes  -I  think  we  are  all  very 
glad  to  hear  this  plain  explanation.  I  think 
this  sets  us  right.  I  am  fully  in  accord  in 
using  the  metric  system.  I  have  used  it  many 
years  in  my  laboratory.  It  is  so  simple  and 
convenient  if  you  have  once  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  terms  used.  They  are  so  easily 
changed  from  one  to  the  other.  If  you  try  it 
you  will  be  surprised  to  think  that  you  have 
waited  so  long;  that  is,  if  you  have  not  already 
adopted  the  system.  A  gram  is  simply  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  water.  If  you  are  told  to 
take  io  grams  of  solid  and  io  grams  of  water, 
you  can  measure  the  water. 

Dr.  Elliott— Some  people  among  us  think 
these  weights  and  measures  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  You  can  get  these  weights  and 
measures  just  as  easily  as  you  can  get  the 
avoirdupois  weights.  In  every  civilized  city 
in  the  world  you  can  buy  them. 

The  President— I  have  to  announce  the 
name  of  the  third  judge  of  awards  who  has 
been  selected  by  the  two  that  were  appointed 
this  morning.  It  is  Barton  S.  Hays,  an 
artist  of  this  city.  The  same  committee  will 
act  on  the  "  Hiawatha"  prize. 

The  President— Axe  there  any  more  re- 
marks to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  question 
propounded  by  Professor  Forbes  ? 

The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the  dis- 
posing of  our  Brother  Cramer's  prize.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  the  box  containing  the 
coupons  shall  be  shaken  up  very  thoroughly, 
that  some  lady  or  child  should,  if  possible, 
bare  her  arm,  put  it  in  the  box  and  take  out 
one  number,  and  that  number  should  draw 
the  prize,  if  the  person  was  present  in  the 
building  regularly  attending  the  Convention. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  commit- 
tee to  superintend  the  drawing.  I  will  ap- 
point the  committee  for  that  purpose,  or  I 
would  like  the  Convention  to  name  some  par- 
ties. I  would  rather  they  would  do  that. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  named: 
J.  H.  Doerr,  of  Louisville;  D.  H.  Cross,  of 
De>  Moines;  C.  Gentile,  of  Chicago. 

The  Committee  then  shook  the  box  thor- 
oughly and  the  drawing  was  made  by  Miss 
Claire  Paris,  amid  a  storm  of  laughter  and 
applause. 

The  President — I  have  to  announce  that 
Coupon  No.  370  has  drawn  the  prize  of  $100 
offered  by  Mr.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  holder  of  the  lucky  coupon  is  Mr. 
Holden,  Luverne,  Minn. 

The  President — If  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness we  can  now  get  ready  for  our  excursion 
to  Minne-ha-ha.  Meeting  adjourned  till  10 
a.m.,  July  1 2th. 


Third  Day. 

Morning  Session,  July  12th. 
Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  10.30. 

The  President— I  have  a  couple  of  announce- 
ments which  have  been  sent  up  to  be  read,  as 
follows: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  12,  1888. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Committee  on  "Acme 
Burnisher  Prize,"  award  the  prize  to  H.  Mc- 
Michael,  of  Buffalo,  New  York;  J.W.Williams, 
L.  I.  Brobrough,  J.  R.  Pierson. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  12,  1888. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Committee  on  Blitz- 
Pulver  flash-light  prize,  award  the  prize  to  L. 
C.  Overpeck,  of  Hamilton,  O. ;  L.  I  Brobrough, 
J.  R.  Pierson,  J.  W.  Williams. 

The  President—I  wish  to  state  that  we  have 
decided  to  bring  up  the  election  of  officers 
promptly  at  11.30,  and  the  balance  of  the 
business  on  the  programme  to-day  will  be 
postponed  until  we  are  through  with  the 
election. 

Communications  are  the  next  business  in 
order. 

There  being  no  communications  to  be  read, 
the  next  order  of  business  is  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  French,  I  think  you  gave  notice  of  a 
proposed  change  in  the  Constitution  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  French  then  read  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

First.— -That  Section  1  of  Article  3  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  The  officers 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  Second  Vice-President,  a  Third  Vice- 
President  and  a  Secretary -Treasurer,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  the  first  day 
of  January  following  their  election,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected. 

Mr.  French— That  is  the  first  change  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  LONG— I  would  ask  for  information; 
does  this  mean  that  the  office  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  be  held  by  one  and  the  same 
man,  or  two  separate  men  ? 

The  President— One  man.  Mr.  French,  do 
I  understand  you  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
Constitution  be  changed  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  French— Yes. 

Mr.  Bellsmith— I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  this  would  include  the  ten  per  cent, 
received  by  both  officers  ? 

The  President— That  will  come  up  under 
another  article. 

Dr.  Elliot  r— In  connection  with  this  new 
office  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that 
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it  is  essential  to  have  a  Secretary.  We  cannot 
conduct  a  meeting  with  only  a  President.  Now 
the  Treasurer  has  got  all  that  he  can  do  in  the 
Treasurer's  office  down  stairs,  and  it  appears  to 
me  some  provision  must  be  made  for  a  Secre- 
tary. He  might  be  appointed  or  elected  at 
the  time  of  meeting  and  we  might  call  him  a 
local  Secretary,  but  I  cannot  see  how  the  office 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  can  be  merged 
into  one,  and  the  Secretary  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness and  the  Treasurer  attend  to  his  business. 

The  President — I  have  heard  considerable 
from  both  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the 
effect,  since  I  have  been  in  this  city,  that  the 
two  offices  should  be  conducted  by  one  man, 
except  during  the  Convention.  And  that  the 
work  can  be  done  very  much  better  by  one 
than  by  two  men.  I  will  call  upon  Secretary 
Potter  to  give  you  some  information  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Potter— Mr.  President,  there 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  confusion  between 
the  two  offices.  I  got  a  letter  this  morning 
which  Mr.  Carlisle  handed  me  as  I  started  up 
stairs.  Upon  opening  it,  I  found  it  to  contain 
two  dollars  for  payment  of  dues,  and  I  had  to 
go  back  down  stairs  and  hand  it  to  Mr.  Car- 
lisle. Yesterday  I  had  one  containing  a  two 
dollar  express  order,  which  I  handed  to  Mr. 
Carlisle,  and  he  refused  to  receive  it,  as  it  was 
made  payable  to  me.  And  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  come  to  me  directly  that 
should  go  to  him  first,  and  vice  versa. 

I  think  the  very  first  dues  paid  in  for  the 
year  were  sent  me  by  postal  order,  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  I  had  then  to  settle  with  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, who  was  in  Providence,  R.  I.  And  then 
in  regard  to  certificates  of  exhibits  they  send 
to  me  first,  and  I  have  to  write  them,  referring 
them  to  Mr  Carlisle,  and  he  signs  them,  so 
that  they  will  show  that  they  have  paid  their 
dues,  and  to  fill  out  their  certificates  and  send 
to  me. 

Now,  between  sessions,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  one  man  can  attend  to  both  offices. 
And  during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  the 
First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  can  be  given 
certain  work  to  perform,  as  we  have  done  this 
year,  and  the  Third  Vice-President  could  act 
as  Secretary,  and  such  Vice-President  acting 
as  Secretary  would  have  nothing  but  the  Sec- 
retary's duties. 

Dr.  Elliott— It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  raising  the  objection  to 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  but  as  to  how 
the  thing  is  going  to  be  managed.  You  might 
elect  somebody  at  the  time  of  meeting  and 
call  him  the  local  Secretary,  or,  as  Mr.  Potter 


suggests,  it  might  be  considered  the  duty  of 
the  Third  Vice-President  to  act  as  Secretary 
at  the  meetings. 

The  President — That  was  my  idea. 
Mr.  Bellsmith— I  have  had  one  year's  ex- 
perience in  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  think  I 
can  speak  somewhat  intelligently  upon  this 
subject.  During  last  year  I  certainly  found 
that  the  work  kept  me  busy,  not  only  during 
the  day,  but  during  the  night,  both  during  the 
Convention  and  for  nearly  a  week  before  and 
several  days  after,  and  the  amount  of  work 
during  the  balance  of  the  year  was  sufficient 
to  require  all  the  spare  time  that  I  could 
afford  to  take  from  my  business,  and  if  Mr. 
Potter  has  had  such  an  exceedingly  easy  time 

of  it  this  year  it  is  because  of  the well,  I 

suppose  it  is  because  of  the  lack  of  attendance. 
I  think  the  reasons  Mr.  Potter  gives  are  very 
insignificant  and  of  little  importance.  Because 
he  happens  to  get  one  or  two  letters  by  mis- 
take from  members  that  ought  to  know  better, 
it  is  no  argument  that  we  ought  to  have  no 
Secretary. 

I  don't  see  why  the  sudden  desire  to  econo- 
mize should  happen  to  strike  at  various  places 
among  our  members  at  this  time. 

We  have  got  an  ample  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury. We  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
advancement  of  photography  among  the  devo- 
tees of  our  art,  and  that  should  be  our  prime 
object.  The  annual  dues — only  two  dollars — 
are  not  a  heavy  tax  upon  anybody,  and  I 
have  not  heard  anybody  complain,  and  I 
think  we  are  quite  capable  of  supporting  the 
officers  and  of  giving  them  plenty  to  do.  I 
am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I 
think  at  the  next  Convention,  which  undoubt- 
edly will  be  four  times  as  large  as  this,  that 
we  will  probably  have  more  work  than  the  two 
men  can  do.  At  the  Convention,  during  my 
term  of  office,  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gen- 
tile, a  very  efficient  local  Secretary,  we  had  all 
we  could  do  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
vention successfully,  and  I  therefore  oppose 
the  change  in  the  Constitution. 

Secretary  Potter — Of  course,  I  am  not 
advocating  this  thing,  because  heretofore  I 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Bell- 
smith  in  regarding  to  merging  the  two  offices, 
and  when  1  spoke  it  was  of  the  actual  duties  of 
the  Secretary.  Now,  they  have  appointed  me 
a  member  of  the  Railroad  Committee,  and  that 
has  given  me  three  times  as  much  to  do 
as  the  regular  work  of  the  Secretary.  I 
have  had,  I  think,  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  correspondence  on  account  of  the 
Railroad  Committee  than  anything  else.   Com- 
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municating  with  the  General  Passenger  Agents' 
Association,  and  so  on,  it  made  an  immense 
amount  of  correspondence;  besides  that,  I  had 
to  send  out  these  railroad  certificates  to  a  great 
many  points,  and  that  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
work.  Talk  about  work.  I  never  worked  so 
hard  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Bellsmith — This  matter  is  a  report  of 
a  committee  made,  as  I  understand,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  President.  There  has  been 
no  motion,  no  expression  from  the  audience 
to  have  this  change  made.  President  Decker 
simply  making  the  suggestion  to  be  acted 
upon. 

I  happened  to  be  on  the  committee  that  drew 
up  the  Constitution,  not  only  the  revised  one, 
but  the  one  that  was  originally  drawn  up  in 
Cincinnati,  and  I  know  the  amount  of  work  we 
put  on  that  Constitution.  It  was  acted  upon 
very  carefully,  indeed,  and  it  has  worked 
admirably,  for  our  association  is  ill  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  we  are  growing  steadily. 
I  think  we  want  to  let  it  alone,  and  not  dabble 
with  the  Constitution  any  more. 

Dr.  Elliott — I  think  that  there  was  some 
recognition  at  Chicago  by  the  committee,  that 
these  two  offices  should  be  merged.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  there  is  a  recommendation 
by  the  Committee  on  Constitution  that  the 
office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  should  be 
merged  into  one,  though  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  any  action  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Gentile — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it 
will  be  a  great  mistake  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution in  this  matter.  Last  year  the  three 
officers— Secretary,  Treasurer  and  local  Secre- 
tary—had all  they  could  possibly  do,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  Convention  in  Boston  it 
will  be  attended  like  that  of  last  year,  and  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  one  man  to 
attend  to  the  whole  business.  Of  course,  if 
this  insurance  business  had  been  merged  into 
the  association  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
well  to  merge  the  two  offices  and  to  have  paid 
him  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  have  afforded 
to  employ  assistants.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  one  man  to  attend  to  the  whole  business  of 
this  association  unless  you  pay  him  so  that  he 
can  employ  assistants. 

Dr.  Elliott— It  appears  to  me  we  are  for- 
getting the  proposition  to  make  the  Vice- 
Presidents  work ;  the  idea,it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  Vice-Presidents  should  come  in  for  a  good 
deal  more  work  than  they  did  in  Chicago, 
where  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Secretary  and 
President  did  all  the  work,  and  did  it  well, 
too,  and  the  other  officers,  doubtless,  had  a  sort 
"of  sinecure.     Now,  it  seems  that  the  arrange- 


ments are  for  the  First  and  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dents to  do  some  of  the  work,  as  they  are 
doing  here,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
local  Secretary  appointed  or  a  Third  Vice- 
President  to  do  the  work  of  a  Secretary,  I 
think  that  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasur- 
er could  be  very  well  amalgamated,  since  the 
Secretary's  work  would  then  be  done  by  the 
local  Secretary  at  the  meeting,  and  that  would 
be  all  he  had  to  do. 

The  President — I  wish  to  state  to  this  Con- 
vention that  I  made  this  suggestion  to  the 
committee  on  what  others  have  said  to  me 
about  it.  I  don't  know  whether  I  should 
recommend  it  or  not,  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  I 
think  the  business  could  be  done  much  better 
by  one  man  than  by  two,  and  particularly  if 
the  Third  Vice-President  was  given  some  work 
to  do. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
last  winter,  we  decided  that  the  Vice-Presidents 
were  not  merely  figureheads  ;  that  there  was 
work  enough  for  them  all  to  do,  and  that  they 
should  do  some  of  it  as  well  as  receive  some 
of  the  honor.  This  is  being  done  here.  I  per- 
sonally don't  know  any  more  about  it  than 
what  I  heard  from  others. 

Mr.  Cundell,  of  Moquokita,  la.— What 
is  the  expense  connected  with  the  two  offices 
now  ? 

The  President— -They  each  receive  ten   per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
Mr.  Cundell— About  how   much  is   that? 
The   President— -Ten  per  cent,    of  the  re- 
ceipts, whatever  they  may  be  ;  I  can't  state 
the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  Cundell— Is  it  the  understanding 
that  if  we  merge  the  two  offices  into  one  that 
they  receive  just  one-half  of  this  amount,  or 
that  one  man  receives  it  all  ? 

The  President — if  vou  adopt  this  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  French's,  that  will  have  to- 
be  passed  upon  in  another  article.  This  is 
simply  to  amend  Article  i  of  Section  3.  Are 
there  any  further  remarks  ? 

Secretary  Potter — I  would  like  to  make 
just  one  more  remark.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  was  increased  last  year  to  ten 
per  cent,  instead  of  five,  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
thought  that  we  would  economize  on  that 
score  and  do  a  little  harder  work  and  save  the 
local  Secretary.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  it  is  just  about  impossible  to  get  along 
without  a  local  Secretary. 

The  President  then  read  the  motion  and 
put  the    question.     Upon  a    rising   vote   the 
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motion  was  defeated.  Is  there  any  other  un- 
finished business  ? 

Mr.  French — This  will  necessitate  our 
changing  the  list  of  nominations,  and  the 
committee  will  now  name  for  Secretary  Mr. 
Cook  Ely,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Mr.  Gentile— I  have  Mr.  Cook  Ely's  word 
as  authority  that  he  cannot  accept  that  posi- 
tion, therefore  you  will  please  nominate  some 
one  else. 

The  President — Is  there  any  other  un- 
finished business  ? 

Mr.  Bellsmith— I  would  like  to  announce 
the  award  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co. ,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  last  Bulletin). 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business 
is  new  business. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Scott,  Chicago,  111.— In  looking 
over  the  number  of  exhibits  here,  I  see  that 
there  are  a  great  many  more  parties  compet- 
ing for  prizes  than  will  be  able  to  secure  one, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  a  nice  thing  to  have  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  some  one  authorized 
to  do  so,  give  each  and  every  exhibitor  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  he  has  done  the  best  he 
could,  and  is  entitled  to  a  reward  of  merit.  I 
therefore,  if  it  is  in  order,  make  a  motion  to 
that  effect. 

The  President  requested  Mr.  Scott  to  pre- 
sent his  motion  in  writing.  In  the  meantime 
has  any  member  anything  else  to  offer  under 
the  head  of  new  business  ? 

Dr.  Elliott— Mr.  President,  we  have  with 
us  in  Convention  here  a  gentleman  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  flash-light  pho- 
tography in  the  East.  I  mean  Mr.  George  G. 
Rock  wood.  One  of  his  achievements  was 
photographing  two  thousand  people  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Now,  Mr.  Rockwood  says 
that  if  some  one  will  ask  him  how  he  does  it  he 
will  bring  it  before  the  Convention.  I  want 
somebody  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Rockwood  to  tell 
us  about  his  method  of  work,  as  I  think  it  will 
be  interesting  to  all  here.  You  all  know  this 
flash-light  photography  is  taking  a  more  and 
more  prominent  position  in  our  art. 

Mr.  Gentile— I  move  that  Mr.  Rockwood 
be  invited  to  give  us  a  demonstration  the  same 
evening  that  we  have  the  lantern  exhibition. 

Secretary  Potter— I  find  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a  hall  for  an  evening  session.  I 
spent  two  hours  yesterday  morning  looking 
for  one.  The  Odd  Fellows  have  something  on 
for  to-night  and  to-morrow  night  the  Grand 
Army  have  something. 

Mr.  Malcomb  who,  when  we  were  here  last 
winter  promised  us  the  use  of  his  hall,  is  out 


of  the  city,  and  has  left  no  person  here  author- 
ized to  let  the  hall. 

Dr.  Elliott— I  think  that  rather  than  lose 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  this,  we  may  as  well 
take  it  in  the  day  time.  Although  perhaps  he 
could  not  make  a  picture,  I  think  he  will  be 
able  to  explain  his  method  of  working  very 
nicely.  I  think  it  would  be  very  nice  to  have 
a  hall  and  have  a  demonstration,  but  if  we  can- 
not have  that  let  us  have  all  we  can. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Clark— I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  subject.  I  see  my  name 
is  on  the  programme  to  speak  on  that  subject. 
There  is  a  little  misunderstanding  between 
myself  and  the  Secretary  about  that,  and  as  I 
am  advertised  on  that  subject  I  would  like 
the  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  of  the  association  to  invite  Mr.  Rockwood 
to  take  the  place  himself,  as  I  am  entirely  un- 
prepared to  say  anything  on  the  subject,  as  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  on  the  programme 
for  that  subject  until  I  reached  this  city. 

The  President— -It  would  certainly  be  very 
much  more  interesting  to  have  some  place  at 
night,  but  as  it  seems  impossible  to  get  a  hall 
for  that  purpose  I  think  it  would  be  very  well 
to  have  it  in  the  day  time. 

It  was  then  moved  and  unanimously  carried 
that  Mr.  Rockwood  be  invited  to  give  his  ex- 
hibition at  the  time  assigned  Mr.  W.  H.  H. 
Clark  for  his  paper  on  flash-light. 

Dr.  Elliott— I  think  the  demonstrations- 
can  be  made  in  the  day-time  and  give  very 
good  effect. 

The  President — We  will  try  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  that  to-morrow  morning,  as 
there  will  not  be  time  for  it  this  morning.  Is 
there  anything  more  under  the  head  of  new 
business  to  be  offered  ? 

Dr.  Elliott— I  have  here  a  couple  of  Mr. 
Rockwood's  pictures  that  I  will  pass  around 
to  show  the  class  of  work  that  he  does. 

The  pictures  were  shown  and  greatly  ad- 
mired by  all. 

The  President — It  seems  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  have  not  been  procured  by 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  members,  as  they 
got  their  receipts  from  the  Treasurer.  I  will 
say  if  they  will  stop  at  the  Treasurer's  office 
they  can  get  a  copy,  as  he  has  them  there  for 
distribution. 

Mr.  Scott's  motion  having  been  presented 
in  writing,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows:  "It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  ex- 
hibitors who  have  meritorious  exhibits  at  this 
Convention  and  who  shall  not  have  received  a 
medal  of  any  description  shall  be  given  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  to  be  designated  by  the  judges 
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as  they  may  deem  proper,  provided,  that  it 
shall  be  limited  to  one  certificate  for  each 
class." 

The  President — What  will  we  do  with  this 
motion  ?     Are  there  any  remarks  ? 

Secretary  Potter — We  have  certificates 
here  to  be  given  with  the  medals.  There  are 
enough  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  necessary  changes  could  easily  be 
made  with  a  pen. 

Mr.  Clark — I  would  like  to  ask  the  mover 
of  that  resolution  if  these  certificates  are  to  be 
issued  to  all  exhibitors  that  exhibit  at  the  Con- 
vention, or  does  it  include  competition  for 
prizes.  In  other  words,  are  all  the  exhibitors 
at  the  Convention,  or  are  only  the  competitors 
for  prizes  to  receive  these  certificates  ? 

My  reason  for  asking  this  is  this:  If  certifi- 
cates are  offered  to  any  one  we  will  be  flooded 
with  trash.  If  any  one  exhibiting  can  come 
"here  and  get  a  certificate,  that  would  be  all 
they  would  calculate  to  get.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  a  bar  to  exhibitors;  there 
should  be  a  committee  appointed  to  see  what 
is  being  put  on  exhibition.  If  not,  any  one 
can  come  forward  and  take  those  certificates 
that  their  work  is  meritorious,  when  it  is  a 
great  deal  below  par. 

Mr.  Landy — As  I  understand  it,  these  cer- 
tificates are  to  be  given  on  recommendations 
of  the  judges. 

The  President — That  is  what  the  resolution 
-stated. 

Mr.  Cundell— I  do  not  think  that  we  will 
~be  bothered  with  too  much  "trash,"  and  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  as  many  exhibit- 
ors as  possible,  and  if  we  could  give  anything 
of  that  kind  it  would  tend  to  bring  out  exhibit- 
ors. I  think  it  would  be  a  good  scheme. 
And  if  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation should  put  on  exhibition  photographs 
■ — his  best  work — and  finds  out  on  comparing 
it  with  other  work  which  will  go  ahead  of  him, 
he  will  go  home  and  do  better  work,  and  the 
next  year  he  will  bring  better  pictures.  I  say, 
let  us  have  all  the  trash,  as  you  call  it,  we 
•can. 

Mr.  Bellsmith—  I  should  oppose  giving  a 
■certificate  showing  or  giving  the  official  en- 
dorsement of  this  association  to  any  man  ex- 
cept his  work  is  of  superior  quality.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  association,  among  others,  is  the 
advancement  of  merit,  and  if  a  diploma  were 
given  everybody  who  choose  to  bring  works 
and  simply  enter  them  in  competition,  the  ma- 
jority of  a  certain  class  would  be  satisfied  with 
that  diploma.  But  it  will  not  make  it  of  any 
great  value,  but  if  they  have  to  strive  for  the 


diploma  first,  in  order  to  get  it,  then  it  will 
have  more  stimulus. 

Mr.  Scott — In  that  resolution  it  reads  like 
this  :  That  only  those  who  have  meritorious 
work,  and  the  judges  can  be  judges  in  that 
respect,  also.  I  think  there  is  lots  of  work 
down  there  that  deserves  something.  I  think 
these  certificates  are  the  proper  thing  to 
have. 

Mr.  Cundell — I  so  understood  the  words 
of  the  resolution  that  I  made  the  remarks  that 
I  did.  I  do  not  favor  giving  a  certificate  ot 
merit  for  all  classes  of  work,  but  I  say  that  I 
want  all  of  that  trash  we  can  get  here,  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  call  it  trash. 

Dr.  Elliott — It  is  a  very  common  thing  in 
making  awards  in  exhibitions  of  all  kinds  to 
give  honorable  mention  to  all  wrork  that  is 
very  nearly  as  good  as  the  prize  winners.  I 
think  that  the  judges  should  be  instructed  to 
mention  those  pictures  that  nearly  approach 
those  of  the  medalists,  and  issue  certificates  to 
them  of  honorable  mention,  showing  that  they 
are  only  just  below  the  prize  winners  in 
standing. 

Mr.  Landy— I  move  as  an  amendment  to 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott  that  we  have  the  same 
number  of  certificates  as  there  are  prizes. 

Dr.  Elliott — Does  that  mean  that  in  a 
class  where  we  have  a  gold  medal,  a  silver 
medal  and  a  bronze  medal,  there  .shall  be  but 
one  certificate  of  honorable  mention  ? 

The  President — That  is  the  way  it  is  under- 
stood. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  unanimously 
carried. 

The  President  then  announced  the  hour 
of  11.30  as  the  time  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  that  there  will  be  time  for  the 
reading  of  one  paper.  The  first  paper  on  the 
list  is  "Dry  Plates,"  by  Mr.  G.  Cramer,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Secretary  then  read  Mr.  Cramer's 
paper.       (See  page  459.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clark. — I  move  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  ex-President  Cramer  for 
his  very  able  paper. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

A  recess  of  a  few  minutes  was  then  taken, 
in  order  to  allow  members  to  come  in  before 
the  election  of  officers. 

The  President — Members  of  the  Conven- 
vention  :  You  instructed  a  committee  to  send 
a  telegram  yesterday  to  Mr.  Cramer.  A  copy 
of  that  telegram  is  here  now.  and  I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Landy  read  the  same  to  you. 

Mr.  Landy  then  read  the  dispatch,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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[Telegram.] 

Exposition  Building, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  u,  1888. 

G.  Cramer, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
The  Photographers'  Association,  in  Con- 
vention assemble  J,  and  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  regret,  unanimously  vote :  That 
the  sympathy  of  this  association  be  tendered 
to  you  in  your  affliction,  that  our  loss,  in  your 
absence,  may  be  your  gain  in  a  speedy  restora- 
tion to  health.  The  love  and  good  will  of  this 
association  are  ever  with  you. 

J.  Landy, 
W.  H.  Potter, 
W.  H.  H.  Clark, 
Committee. 

The  President — The  time  has  arrived  for 
the  election  of  officers.  The  balance  of  the 
programme  for  to-day  will  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow  morning.  In  the  place  of  the 
paper,  "Flash-light,"  by  Mr.  Clark,  we  will 
have  a  demonstration  of  the  flash-light  by  Mr. 
George  G.  Rock  wood.  I  will  ask  the  mem- 
bers at  the  door  to  come  in,  as  that  door  must 
be  closed,  and  kept  closed  during  the  elec- 
tion. 

The  President— Dr.  Elliott  is  Chairman  of 
the  tellers.  Will  the  other  tellers  please  step 
forward  with  Dr.  Elliott  ? 

Mr.  Jones— I  move  that  the  tellers  receive 
the  ballots  as  the  members  come  forward  and 
place  them  in  the  box  on  the  platform. 

The  President—!  think  that  will  take  too 
much  time.  There  is  a  report  to  be  made  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  offi- 
cers. I  will  call  upon  Mr.  French  to  read 
that  report. 

Mr.  French— The  committee  have  been 
obliged  to  revise  the  list  of  candidates  for  offi- 
ces somewhat,  on  account  of  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment  merging  the  offices  of  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  in  one.  The  list  will  now 
read  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions. 

For  President— H.  McMichael,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.;  S.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

First  Vice- President— George  H.  Hastings, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President—].  M.  Appleton, 
Dayton,  O. 

Secretary— S.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
(The  President  having  been  elected). 


Treasurer— Q.  M.  Carlisle,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

W.  A.  French, 
Cook  Ely, 
B.  L.  H.  Dabbs, 
H.  Z.  Morton, 
A.  H.  Plecker, 

Committee. 

The  President — Will  the  tellers  appointed 
yesterday  now  step  forward  ? 

Dr.  Elliott  and  J.  H.  Doerr  came  forward. 
The  third  teller  not  being  present,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Mr.  D.  P.  Thompson,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  act  in  his  place. 

The  President— I  will  state  that  there  was  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention  yesterday 
that  there  should  be  just  one  single  ballot  passed 
to  each  member  of  the  Convention,  of  colored 
paper,  which  the  teller  will  get  of  the  Secretary. 
We  will,  of  course,  elect  but  one  officer  at  a  time. 
If  the  tellers  will  now  distribute  the  blank 
ballots,  we  will  proceed  to  the  election.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  open  for  nominations. 

Mr.  Bellsmith— I  rise  to  perform  a  de- 
cidedly agreeable  duty  in  expressing  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  majoiity  of 
our  members.  A  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  recently  come  among  us,  but  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  made  years  ago,  and 
whose  reputation  and  standing  among  our 
fraternity  is  well-known  to  all  of  us.  I  am 
sure  he  has  received  a  hearty  welcome.  We 
are  glad  to  have  him  come  amongst  us  again. 
And  in  appreciation  of  his  ability  as  a  photog- 
rapher and  as  an  executive  officer,  I  desire  to 
place  him  in  nomination  for  President,  and 
would  nominate  Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood, 
of  New  York. 

Nomination  seconded. 

Mr.  Landy — I  desire  to  second  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  McMichael,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Landy  then  proceeded  as  follows:  Mr. 
McMichael  is  a  well-tried  officer.  The  success 
of  the  Buffalo  Convention  was  all  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael's  work,  and  since  that  time  our  Con- 
ventions have  been  carried  on  in  a  systematic 
business  way.  It  was  he  who  inaugurated  the 
charging  for  space.  Before  that  our  affairs 
were  borne  principally  by  contributions.  He 
charged  for  space  when  men  did  business 
there,  and  helped  to  pay  our  expenses  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  association.  And 
he  is  an  energetic  "  Hustler  from  Hustlerville. " 
I  think  the  association  owes  him  this  honor 
for  the  services  he  has  already  rendered. 

Mr.  Rockwood— I  wish  it  was  not  only 
possible  to  second  a  motion,  but  to  third  it.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  gentleman's 
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remarks,  as  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  one  can 
that  Mr.  McMichael,  owing  to  his  long  service 
in  this  association  and  his  remarkable  work 
therein,  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  honor  which  is 
proposed. 

I  was  asked  if  I  would  consent  to  a  nomina- 
tion. I  said  if  there  was  any  special  reason 
for  my  being  nominated  and  elected,  on  ac- 
count of  location  or  anything  of  that  kind,  I 
would  consent  to  it.  I  think  now  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  withdraw  that  consent  and  third 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  LANDY — 1  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
■oppose  Mr.  Rockwood  in  any  way.  I  honor 
Mr.  Rockwood  for  his  ability  and  talent,  and 
what  he  has  done  for  photography.  I  simply 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McMichael, 
not  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Rockwood.  I  don't 
know  in  fact  who  I  would  rather  see  Pre-. 
than  Mr.  Rockwood  himself,  but  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael I  feel  the  association  owes  tl 

Mr.  (  .i.n  i  hi.    As  there  i 

Mr.  McMichael,  I  move  that  the  nomination 
be  made  unanimous.  I  have  been  opposed  to 
Mr.    McMichael,    but    DOt    trom    any    personal 

animosity  whatever,  alth  has  been 

attributed  to   me.      1    :<■'."•  I    I  l  :itle- 

ln. in  and  good 

r  wishing  to  oppose  him.     As  I 
is  no  opposition,  we  might  as  well  make  the 
nomination  unanimous  tor  Mr.  Mc  Michael,  and 

I,  therefore,  move    that    the    Si  in- 

structed to  cast  the  nnanimoui  I  this 

iation  for  Mr.  McMichael. 

The  motion  was  then  carried   unanimously, 

with  applause. 

The  President —  1  will   appoint  Mr. 

wood,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Land} 
cinnati,    to  wait   ui»<  n    Mr.    McMichael    and 
escort  him   to   the   platform.      I   will   appoint 
Mr.    Jones   as  Serjeant  at  An:.  that 

there  is  no  passing  out  at  the  door  until  we 
are  through  with  the  election. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  Mr.  McMichael,  I 
will  state  the  nominations  for  Vice  Presidents. 

For  First  Vice-President,  George  II.  Hast- 
ings :  for  Second  Vice-President,  J.  M.  Apple- 
ton,  Dayton,  O. 

We  are  now  open  to  further  nominations 
for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Gentile— I  put  in  nomination  Mr.  J. 
G.  Morris,  of  Pittsburg. 

Nomination  seconded. 

Mr.  Gentile— I  think  Pennsylvania  ought 
to  be  represented  among  the  officers  of  this 
Convention. 

Mr.  McMichael  was  then  conducted  to  the 
platform  amid   applause. 


The  President  congratulated  Mr.  lie* 
Michael — and  introduced  him  as  follows: 
Ladies  and Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  It  is 

with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  introduce 
your  unanimously    elected    President  lor   the 
succeeding     year,    Mr.     H.     McMichael,     of 
Buffalo. 
Mr.    M(  Mi'  hael— Mr.   President, 

■  sincerely  thank  you 
for  this  great  honor,  for  it  i-  indeed  an  honor 
to  be  elected  unanimously,  as  they  have  in- 
formed mc  that  I  am  elected  to  th< 

of  the  Photograph  .   terica, 

It  is  an  honor  ale 

past    record.      It    is    an    honor,  also,   ! 

the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  photography,  when  Daguerre  gave  it  a  free 
gift  to  the  world.      I  tru-t  that  I  shall  have  the 

a    next 
)car.      A^  we  ha\ 

H  ah    what  \ 
"Western  push,'1  I  hope  we  ihal 
in   the    I 

.  but  a 

celebration,  the  like  of  which  we  will  ]  : 

. . .     . 

i  I  thank  y.>u  for  this  great  hoi. 
Mr.  I  I    think 

something  is  due  : 
to  this  ' 

they   hare        n 
i 
it.    I  think  we  should  choose 
from  t!  on.     I 

think  v.  ne  from  that 

Morris  in  nominal 

I  >r.    ELLIOTT— If  we   are   going  to  have   a 

ire  in  placir. .  u*.   B.  L  EL 

Mr.  DABBS— 1  say  positively  I  will   not  ac- 

nomination  for  this  or  any  other  office. 

Mr.  \V.  II.  II.  Clark  -I  <nd  the 

nomination  of  Mr.    Hastings,    of  Boston.     I 

X  that  you  all  know  it  was  mainly  the 
intention  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  mak- 
ing up  the  programme  and  placing  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  place  for  holding  the  next  Con- 
vention before  the  election  of  officers,  that  at 
least  one  officer  might  be  selected  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  the  Convention  was  going  to 
be  held.  We  have  elected  Boston  as  the  place 
of  holding  our  next  Convention  and  it  does 
seem  as  if  one  officer  should  be  from  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  As  to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Landy :    "  1 1  e  is  a  Hustler 
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from  Hustlerville."  And  as  we  have  done 
away  with  the  local  Secretary  he  will  undoubt- 
edly save  the  Convention  $200. 

The  President — Is  it  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
vention that  we  shall  vote  separately  for  each 
officer,  or  will  you  vote  for  the  two  officers 
together  ?  The  tellers  will  proceed  to  distribute 
ballots  for  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Gentile— I  move  that  we  vote  for  both 
First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  at  the  same 
time;  the  one  getting  the  highest  number  shall 
be  First  Vice  President,  and  the  one  getting 
the  second  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
the  Second  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Morris— How  can  that  be  managed 
without  confusion  ?  Suppose  each  member 
puts  the  name  of  two  candidates  upon  the 
same  ticket  it  will  result  in  a  tie. 

Mr.  Clark — In  writing  the  ballots  they  can 
write  one  name  for  First  Vice-President,  and 
the  other  stating  that  it  is  for  Second  Vice- 
President. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Gentile  then  being  put, 
was  lost. 

The  President  announced  that  the  meeting 
would  adjourn  directly  after  the  vote  for  First 
Vice-President,  and  that  the  balance  of  the 
officers  would  he  elected  in  the  morning.  I  [e 
requested  the  members  to  remain  seated  until 
after  the  result  of  the  ballot  had  been  an- 
nouix 

After  the  count  had  proceeded  for  some 
time,  Mr.  (  .entile  said  -It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Hastings   has   a   majority   of   the  vote-,  and    I 

wish  to  withdraw  the  Dame  of  Mr.  Morris  and 
make  the  election  of  Mr.  I  [astings  unanimous. 

Mr.  BELLSMITH— I    object.      We    want    the 

number  of  v  1 

The  President  I  announce  the  ballot  for 
First  Vice-Presidenl  as  follows:  Mr.  Hastings, 
154  ;  Mr.  Morris,  21. 

Mr.  <  1  \i;k  I  move  thai  we  make-  the  elec- 
tion ot  Mr.  1  tastings  unanin 

Motion  (  arried. 

Mr.   FRENCH—I  move  that  we  continue  the 

election  <.t  officers,  as  it  will  only  take  a  few 
minutes  more. 
The  President    It  baa  been  announced  that 

the  election  would  he  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

'I  he  meeting  then  adjourned  until  100 
Friday  morning, July  13th. 


F01  Kin  Day. 
Morning  S  mon%  July  \yh. 
Meeting  called   to  order   by  the  President, 


The  President  invited  Mr.  McMichael  to  a 
seat  on  the  platform. 

First  order  of  business  is  reading  of  commu- 
nications. 

The  President—!  wish  to  state  to  the  Con- 
vention that  I  have  a  communication  here  that 
is  anonymous,  and  I  do  not  propose  having  it 
read.  If  a  member  wishes  to  make  a  commu- 
nication by  signing  his  name,  it  can  be  done. 

Next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  com- 
mittees. 

There  being  no  reports  to  be  read,  the  next 
order  of  business  is  unfinished  business,  under 
the  head  of  which  comes  the  finishing  of  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President— Ballots  will  now  be  dis- 
tributed on  which  you  will  vote  for  the  Second 
Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  have,  for 
that  position,  nominated  Mr.  J.  M.  Appleton, 
of  Dayton,  O. 

Mr.  Gentile  -I  move  you,  sir,  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous 
vote  of  this  association  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Appleton 
for  Second  Vice-President. 

Motion  seconded  by  several  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

The  President  invited  Mr.  Appleton  to  a 
seat  upon  the  platform,  which  he  took  amid 
applause.  Members  of  the  Convention,  allow 
me  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  your 
I  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  year, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Appleton. 

Mr.  A.PPLETON  —  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  I  had  not  ex- 
pected this  honor  to  In-  conferred  upon  me 
When  I  left  home.  It  has  come  upon  me  as  a 
Surprise  that  my  name  was  mentioned.  I  am 
not  an  orator.      I  am  not  even  a  specchmaker; 

but  I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  very 
heartily  for  the  honor  that  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  :  and  I  trust  that  my  services,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  of  whatever  nature,  may  he 

disinterested  and  for  the  best  interests  oi  the 
Photographers' Association  of  America.  Again 

I  thank  you  lor  your  kindm 

The   /resident  —  The     next     officer     to     be 

elected  1-  a  Secretary,  for  which  position  the 

committee  have  nominated  Mr.  S.  L.  Stein,  of 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nomination  seconded. 

1  he  President— rAre  there  any  further  nom- 
inations ? 

Mr.  Pickirell  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
nomination  of  a  gentleman  who  is  known 
quite  favorably  to  most  of  the  members  of  the 

association,  and  while   there   has   been    several 

"Hustlers  from   Hustlerville"   nominated,  I 
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want  to  nominate  a  Ratler  from  Ratlerville, 
Mr.  Oliver  P.  Scott,  of  Chicago. 

Nomination  seconded. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Clark— I  move  that  the 
nominations  for  Secretary  be  now  closed. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Stein— Before  the  ballot  is  taken  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  was  up  for  this  office  only  at  the 
urgent  request  of  friends,  and  if  my  friend, 
Mr.  Scott,  is  going  to  be  kind  enough  to  take- 
that  burden  off  from  me,  I  will  gladly  with- 
draw in  his  favor.  And  I  would  like  to  see 
everybody  go  in  for  him. 

The  President— -Mr.  Stein  declines  to  be  a 
candidate  for  this  position.  There  is  now  no 
name  before  you  except  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Gentile— I  move  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this 
association  for  Mr.  O.  P.  Scott  for  Secretary. 

Mr.  French— I  want  to  ask  if  any  other 
nominations  can  be  made  ? 

The  President — The  nominations  were 
closed.  They  can  only  be  opened  by  a  vote  of 
the  Convention. 

Dr.  Elliott — I  move  that  the  nominations 
be  reopened,  as  Mr.  Stein  has  declined  to  be  a 
candidate. 

Upon  a  rising  vote  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  question  being  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Gentile,  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  President  then  invited  Mr.  Scott  to  the 
platform  and  introduced  him  as  Secretary  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT— Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The 
most  that  I  can  say  at  present  is  that  I  heart- 
ily thank  you  for  the  high  compliment  that 
you  have  paid  me. 

The  President— The  next  and  last  officer  to 
be  elected  is  the  Treasurer.     The  committee 


have  nominated  Mr.  G.  M.  Carlisle,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Are  there  any  further  nomina- 
tions ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Clark— I  move  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous 
vote  of  this  association  for  Mr.  Carlisle. 

Motion  seconded  by  several  and  unanimously 
carried. 

The  President— That  closes  the  election  of 
officers. 

Mr.  Landy — I  have  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Cramer,  in  response  to  the  dispatch  sent 
him  a  day  or  two  ago. 

[Dispatch.] 

To  the  Photographers'1  Association. 
Committee  : 

Your  tele-ram  received.  Please  tender 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  expressions  of  kind- 
ness ami  sympathy  towards  me,  I  feel  much 
strengthened  by  the  good  wishes  and  kind 
words,  and  am  steadily  recovering.     Hoping 

to  meet  you  all  again  in  Boston,  I  am  forever. 
Yours  fraternally, 

G.  Cram i.k. 

Mr.  Gentile— I  received  a  communication 

from  Mr.  Joshus   Smith,  in  which   he   n 
me  to  tender  his  to  the   association. 

He  is  building  a  house  in  Michigan,  and  as  he 
is  his  own  architect  he  cannot  get  away. 
( To  be  continued.) 


( )\viN(;  to  the  crowded  condition  of  our 
pages  the  columns  of  "What  our  friends 
would  like  to  know1'  are  unavoidably  left 
over  till  the  next  issue.  — I- 
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THE  "HIAWATHA"  PICTURES. 

Quite  a  number  of  photographers  had  the  ambition  to  compete  for  the  Blair 
Cup  at  the  Minneapolis  Exhibition,  and  the  collection  of  pictures  was  quite 
interesting  and  well  worthy  of  study. 

Mr.  James  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  to  whom  the  cup  was  awarded,  had  a  most 
beautiful  piece  of  work  illustrating  the  lines  : 

"  Suddenly  from  out  the  woodland 
Hiawatha  stood  before  them." 

The  picture  represents  a  number  of  Indian  wigwams,  with  one  large  one  in  the 
left  front,  beside  the  door  of  which  sits  the  old  arrow- maker  and  the  beautiful 
Minnehaha.  A  little  to  the  right  of  these  stands  Hiawatha  just  emerging  from 
the  woodland,  a  dead  deer  on  the  ground  behind  him,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
chase.  The  action  in  the  figure  of  Hiawatha,  the  surprise  in  the  face  of  Min- 
nehaha, and  the  dark  look  of  suspicion  on  the  face  of  the  old  arrow-maker 
are  all  finely  caught,  and  evidences  of  the  great  study  put  upon  this  picture  by- 
Mr.  Landy.  Not  only  the  wonderful  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  subjects,, 
but  the  great  care  in  the  selection  of  the  objects  accessory  to  the  scene,  the  birch- 
bark  canoe,  the  Indian  baskets,  the  pipe,  the  beaded  dresses  of  the  subjects,  the 
wigwam,  and  the  splendid  view  of  the  cluster  of  wigwams  in  the  distance,  all  go 
to  make  a  picture  of  marvelous  beauty.  Nevertheless,  all  these  might  be  pres- 
ent in  a  picture,  and  yet  it  would  lack  the  poetic  feeling  it  was  intended  to 
express,  and  this  is  where  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  especially  notable  in  the  picture. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Landy  was  very  much 
ahead  of  those  of  his  competitors. 

In  spite  of  the  grand  piece  of  work  just  noticed,  there  was  one  other  exhibit 
in  competition  for  the  Blair  Cup  that  was  exceedingly  well  conceived  and  is  worth 
more  than  a  passing  word  ;  we  refer  to  the  picture  of  Monfort  &  Hill,  which 
received  a  Diploma  of  Merit  from  the  judges  for  the  excellence  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

The  scene  represented  is  where  old  Nokomis  urges  Hiawatha  to  revenge 
upon  the  Great  Pearl  Feather,  who  killed  her  father  : 

"  Take  your  bow,  O  Hiawatha, 
Take  your  arrows,  jasper  headed; 
Take  your  war  club,  Puggawangun, 
And  avenge  my  father's  murder." 


(Coptbi«ht,  1883,  dt  E.  &  U.  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.) 
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The  expression  upon  the  faces  were  very  well  caught,  the  imploring  look 
upon  the  Indian  woman,  and  the  emotion  in  the  face  of  the  tall  brave,  being 
masterpieces  of  their  kind.  Yet  there  was  not  the  work  in  this  picture  that  was 
so  evident  when  looking  at  the  exhibit  mentioned  above.  With  such  excellent 
ideas,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  artists  did  not  go  further. 

C.  H.  Stoddard,  of  Erie,  Penn.,  had  a  picture  illustrating  the  lines  : 

"  From  the  wigwam  he  departed, 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water  ; 
Hand  in  hand  they  went  together, 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  meadow." 

This  is  the  scene  where  Minnehaha  leaves  the  old  arrow-maker,  and  he  stands 
lonely  at  the  door  of  his  wigwam.  The  subject  was  very  well  managed,  and 
contained  much  poetical  feeling. 

S.  L.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee,  took  "the  death  of  Minnehaha*'  as  the  subject 
for  his  picture,  and  although  it  was  well  managed,  we  cannot  say  that  we  liked 
the  selection";  there  are  too  many  bright  phases  of  Longfellow's  story,  to  select 
one  so  dismal. 

The  other  pictures  were  "The  Chilhood  of  "Minnehaha,"  by  Rassmussen,  of 
Rock  Island,  111.  "The  Death  of  Minnehaha,"  by  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis. 
"The  Appearance  of  Hiawatha  from  out  the  Woodlands,"  by  M.  F.  Phelps,  of 
Hamburg,  la.  "The  Welcome  of  Minnehaha  to  Hiawatha,"  by  Ernest  Krueger, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  And  "They  went  together  through  the  woodland  and 
the  meadows,"  by  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  more  important  pictures  we  have  noted ;  the  others  were  not  lacking  in 
merit,  but  they  were  very  far  behind  the  two  exhibits  that  received  the  commen- 
dation of  the  judges  and  the  coveted  prize  ;  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go 
into  further  details. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

From  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering  we  have  received  reports  of  observations  on 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  Island  of  Grenada,  West  Indies,  and  also  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  January  twenty-eighth  last.  They  are  full  of 
interesting  observations  in  scientific  photography,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  enter  more  into  details  about  them.  The  photometric  and  spectroscopic 
work  during  the  sun's  eclipse  is  highly  interesting  and  should  be  read  by  all 
those  working  in  this  domain  of  astronomy.  As  usual  with  all  the  work  from 
the  Harvard  Observatory,  these  monographs  are  well  illustrated. 


Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  Society  of  Amateur  and  Profes- 
sional Photographers  of  Italy.  Already  a  large  number  of  photographers  of 
Florence  and  other  Italian  cities  have  promised  their  assistance,  and,  judging 
from  the  success  of  the  recent  Italian  Photographic  Exposition  held  at  Florence, 
we  believe  that  the  society  will  aid  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the  work  of 
its  members,  but  as  well  in  the  advancement  of  photographic  science  in  general. 

The  provisional  address  of  the  society  is  with  Cav.  Anselmo  Anghinelli, 
Piazza  S.  M.  Novella,  No.  n,  Florence,  Italy. 


Mr.  James  Landy,  the  well-known  Cincinnati  photographer,  and  the  honored 
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winner  of  the  Blair  Prize  Cup,  recently  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  marriage  at  his  home  at  Walnut  Hills,  in  that  city.  Not  only  did  his  callers 
bring  smiles  and  congratulations,  but  numerous  other  evidences  of  the  high 
regard  they  entertained  for  their  honored  friend.  May  he  yet  live  to  see  another 
quarter  of  a  century  and  more  of  married  life,  and  when  the  final  parting  arrives 
be 

"  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


There  was  recently  shown  at  the  photographic  club  in  London  two  ancient 
glass  lenses  discovered  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Tanis,  Lower  Egypt.  One  is  as 
old  as  a.d.  1 60  and  the  other  a.d.  200,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  illuminating  purposes.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  glass  and  its  manufacture 
and  use  were  known  at  those  times,  a  fact  not  hitherto  believed. 


From  Montignani,  the  Bridgeport  photographer,  we  have  received  some 
instantaneous  views  that  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  These  are  some  of 
the  most  perfect  pictures  of  the  line  of  Barnum's  circus  procession  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  wonderful  detail  in  both  foreground  and  distance,  in  the  animals 
(elephants  particularly),  and  also  in  the  various  costumes  of  the  attendants,  speaks 
well  for  the  skill  of  the  artist  who  made  them.  It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  see 
such  good  work. 

From  W.  C.  Paul,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  we  have  received  four  handsome 
pictures,  photo-mechanical  reproductions  of  Stein's  Prize  Photographs  at  the  Min- 
neapolis Exhibition.  They  are  very  finely  executed  and  excellent  reproductions 
of  the  beautiful  originals.  The  titles  of  the  pictures  are  "The  Dancing  Girl," 
"Nubian  Fruit  Seller, "  "The  Song  of  the  Slave"  and  "Maud  Muller."  All  the 
compositions  of  Mr.  Stein  were  of  the  highest  order  of  photographic  study,  and 
these  fac-similes  are  worthy  of  them. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  season  of  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  Manhattan  Chapter  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  will  be  held  at  103  Lex- 
ington avenue,  New  York  City,  on  Friday  evening,  September  21st.  The  subject 
announced  for  discussion  is,  "The  Scope  of  Photography,"  and  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  science  are  invited  to  be  present. 


From  D.  J.  Wingfield,  of  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  we  have  received  a  couple 
of  cabinet  photographs  of  a  little  child,  that  are  very  well  done;  good  modeling 
and  a  pretty  child-like  pose  being  the  chief  characteristics.  E.  J.  Foss,  of  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  sends  us  two  excellent  portraits  of  Mrs.  Cox,  of  that  city,  taken  in 
■her  own  parlor,  a  few  hours  after  celebrating  her  one  hundredth  birthday.  They 
are  uncommonly  fine  photographs  of  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  portfolio.  Another  interesting  picture  comes  from  H.  R.  Ross. 
This  is  a  view  of  a  Nebraska  cattle  ranch,  taken  with  a  single  view  lens  (E.  A.), 
and  drop  shutter  exposure.  We  must  confess  that  there  are  few  better  pictures 
■of  these  subjects.     We  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  of  Mr.  Ross'  work.     Fritz,  of 
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Lambertville,  sends  us  a  pretty  cabinet  of  a  baby,  sharp,  clean  and  an  excellent 
photograph.  While  from  Keyser,  of  Belle  Plain,  Iowa,  we  have  two  good  cabi- 
nets and  an  interesting  view  of  a  spouting  artesian  well. 


[From  Photographisches  Wochenblatt.} 

THE  COLORS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  F.  STOLZE. 

If  we  attempt  to  approach  the  ideal  of  a  photograph,  the  production  of  a 
picture  resembling  nature  not  only  with  regard  to  light  and  shade,  but  also  with 
reference  to  color,  we  have  to  come  to  an  understanding  first  about  the  charac- 
ter of  the  colors  and  the  present  means  of  photography  for  this  purpose. 

Although  the  colors  correspond  with  certain  external  processes  in  nature, 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  color  as  such  is  nothing  objective,  but  a  subjec- 
tive sensation,  based  upon  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  visual  nerves  by  those 
external  proceedings.  We  can  therefore  only  hope  to  produce  a  picture  in  nat- 
ural colors,  when  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  upon  the  same  the  proceedings 
which  furnish  to  us  the  color  impression. 

If  a  sunbeam  passes  through  the  small  vertical  slit  of  a  blind  into  a  dark 
room  and  from  there  through  a  prism  whose  edges  are  parallel  with  the  slit,  the 
picture  of  the  same  by  virtue  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  prism  will  be  seen 
on  a  screen  placed  opposite,  removed  towards  one  side  and  extended  in  width, 
and  it  will  show  in  this  same  direction  near  one  another  the  colors  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet.  The  spectrum  so  produced  is,  however, 
not  a  pure  one;  the  sun  having  a  measurable  diameter,  the  picture  of  the  slit 
would  appear  much  wider  upon  the  screen  than  the  size  of  the  latter,  without  a 
prism  ;  it  is  therefore  easily  comprehensible  that  a  diffusion  of  colors  is  effected 
by  the  prism,  but  that  the  colors  thereby  will  partly  fall  one  upon  another. 

There  are  different  means  to  remove  this  defect ;  the  most  simple,  although 
not  most  complete,  one  is  to  let  the  stream  of  light  fixed  through  a  heliostat  pass 
two  small  slits  placed  not  too  near  together.  If  the  spectrum  is  now  caught 
upon  a  screen  the  colors  will  appear  denser  and  less  white  with  equal  strength 
of  light  (by  regulation  of  the  slit  width)  ;  but  besides  that,  the  spectrum  is  cut 
by  a  number  of  dark  lines,  parallel  to  the  producing  slit,  which  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Fraunhofer  lines,  and  of  which  the  most  remarkable  ones, 
beginning  with  red,  are  designated  with  the  letters  A  to  H. 

Of  these  lines  A  is  nearest  to  the  direct  broken-up  prolongation  of  the  pro- 
ducing stream  of  light,  while  each  subsequent  letter  increases  the  distance.  The 
red  light  has  therefore  the  least,  and  the  violet  light  the  greatest,  refraction;  the 
other  colors  are  between.  The  changes  in  the  refraction  of  the  light  are  thereby 
just  as  gradual  as  those  in  the  color,  and  only  where  a  dark  line  cuts  through 
the  spectrum  the  light  is  wanting  of  the  corresponding  refraction. 

If  an  opaque  diaphragm  is  now  passed  from  the  red  side  between  prism  and 
spectrum,  gradually  covering  the  spectrum,  one  will  see,  as  soon  as  the  last  part 
of  the  heretofore  visible  violet  is  cut  off,  under  certain  circumstances  beyond 
the  same,  a  long  continuation  of  the  spectrum  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  which  is 
also  cut  by  vertical  lines  designated  with  the  letters  L  to  R.  The  "  ultra- 
violet" light  is  therefore  so  weak  that  it  is  not  visible  to  our  eye,  or  only  when  all 
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other  light  is  excluded;  or  if  by  fluorescing  matter  it  is  changed  to  light  of 
very  little  refraction;  it  exists  further  by  not  continuing  in  the  consecutive 
number  of  colors;  because  purple,  which  is  wanting  in  the  spectrum,  should 
show  itself  here;  instead  of  that  the  ultra-violet  light  has  an  indigo  color,  or, 
if  lighter,  a  bluish-gray  tone,  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  lavender- 
blue. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum  a  continuation  of  the  same  can  also  be 
made  visible  with  proper  diaphragms,  which,  however,  is  proportionately  short. 
Its  color  is  a  pure  red  of  very  weak  intensity,  called  brick-red. 

If  a  photograph  of  this  spectrum  is  taken,  instead  of  making  the  observation 
with   the   naked   eye,  it   will  be   found  that  the  photographic  intensity  of  the 
refracted  rays  differ  widely  from  its  optical  intensity.      While  the  lightest  part  of 
the  spectrum  for  the  eye  is  in  yellow,  and  indigo  blue  and  violet  appear  propor- 
tionately dark  and  ultra  violet  becomes  only  visible  by  application  of  diaphragms, 
the  principal  intensity  of  the  photographic  spectrum  will  be  just  in  those  three 
latter  colors,     also   in    cyan    blue,   while    the  other  colors  show  onlv  after  a 
longer  exposure  or  with  specially  prepared  color  sensitive  films.     And  here  we 
have  again  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  viz. :   while  for  the  eye  the  spectrum 
closes  under  all  circumstances  with  the  brick-red  light  (even  if  rock-salt  prisms 
are  applied),  photography  is  capable  to  extend  the  spectrum  also  in  the  direction 
•of  the  less  refractive  rays.     This  is  oftentimes  called   the    "ultra-red   light," 
although  ultra-red  rays  or  an  ultra-red  part  of  the  spectrum  would  be  a  more°cor- 
rect   expression.     All  these   phenomena  demonstrate  distinctlv  how  thoroughly 
"  subjective  "  the  definition  of  "light"  is  to  be  taken.     There  are  no  rays  of 
light,  except  those  which  appear  to  the  eye  as  such.     This  does  not  sav  that  they 
may  possess  many  other  properties,  and  indeed,  they  are  the  cause  of  manv  chem- 
ical changes  (photography),  they  give  heat  (thereby  expansion),  in  short  they  ful- 
fill a  large  number  of  purposes  in  the  household  of  nature,  of  which  that  known 
as  "action  of  light "  is  only  one.     At  the  same  time  we  recognize  another  fact  : 
those  ultra-red   rays,    which   are  disclosed  by  photography,  correspond  exactly 
with  the  part  of  the  heat  spectrum  laying  outside  of  the  light  spectrum.     We  see, 
therefore,  that  photography  gives  us  knowledge  of  rays  of  heat  and  ravs  of  light 
as  phenomena  of  one  process  ;  but  it  shows  also  at  the  same  time  how  little  of  the 
nature  of  this  process  is  disclosed  by  the  light.     The  rays  acting  most  powerful 
•chemically  have  very  little  optical  intensity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOSPHORESCENT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY    P.     C.     DICHOCHOIS. 

There  is  no  substance  which  escapes  the  action  of  the  physical  forces,  this 
action  causing  a  disturbance  in  the  particles  of  the  substance,  which  being  set  in 
a  more  active  vibratory  motion,  are  dissociated  or  transmit  perceptably  °or  im- 
perceptibly to  our  means  of  observation  the  mode  of  action  imparted  to  them, 
either  in  the  form  it  has  acted  or  in  some  other  transformations  of  the  initial 
force,  motion. 

Amongst  the  phenomena  which  result  thereof,  the  most  interesting,  perhaps 
as  phosphorescent.      In  this  case   no  chemical   change  occurs,  but  the 'substance 
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absorbs  the  energy  of  the  calorific  and   luminous  vibrations,  which  it   ra<i; 
afterwards  as  heat  and   light  in  an   attenuated  form,  but  sometimes   Btill 
of  impressing  the  silver  salts.      Hence,  if  a  layer  of  such  a  substance  be  i 
under  a  transparency  to  the  action  of  the    sun's  light,  01  to  that  emitted  by  : 
nesium  in   incandesence,  it  will    radiate  light  from  the  parts   acted  on  to  the  ex- 
clusion  of  the  ethers,  and   consequently  a  phosj  graphic  im 
will  be  produced  which,  of  course,  can                 only  in    the  dark.     Many 
stances  possess  this  property.    Amongst  them  we  will  cite  the  sulphides  of  Stl 
tium,  calcium  and  barium— in  which   latter  the  phenomenon  was   for  the  first 
time'observedin  1604,  calcium  chloride,  calcium  phosphate.  Ilu 
limestone,  rock  crystals,  yellow  amber,  diamond  which                 -  also  th< 
property  to  become  of  a  fine  yellow  tint  when  heated,  and  to  so  remain  formally 
days  without  having  suffered  any  alteration  whatever.    All  tfa  »<>uld 
be  well  desiccated,  or  calcined,  when    they   can    Stand  a  high    temperature, 
kept  in  darkness  for  a  certain  perio  I  bel                           -  with  th< 

The  phospl  I  light,  its  int  nd  duration  is  not  tl,  rith 

every  substance,  and  ei  i  according  tothe  i 

stance  itself  and  the  manner  it 

by  the  action 

after  insolation,  either  an  01  or  violet 

most  remarkable,  what  *nich  ha 

the  substance,  the  rays  emitted  are  always  of  a 

the  violet  rays  raaj  •  light,  th 

the  indigo  to  a  blu  ;  the  ultras  'blc- 

ma)  be  transformed  into  a  blue  light,  but  ;.f 

red  rays  at  the  end  oft  only  the  lble> 

are  given  off. 

Hie    temperature    of  the    BUDStai 

phorescent    i  trontium  sulphide  heal 

emits  a  blue  light,  at  104 

de::: 

1  Generally  at  common  temperatures  the  I 
sulphide— bright  green,  yellow  or  orange  with  barium   s  first, 

then  white  with  r  n  with  calcined  flu  ■  etc. 

The  most  phosphorescent  robs  ire  the  sulphi  ilcium 

and   strontium.      The   duration  of  the  8  been   obseved   I 

thirtv  hours  in  the  two  latter  compounds.      Chlorophane  also  remains  phosphor- 
escent for  some  hours. 

The  sulphide  of  barium  is  usually  termed   the  phosphorus   of  I  —that 

of  calcium,  phosphorus   of  Canton.      The   phosphorus  of  H  3  the  chlo- 

ride of  calcium,  the   nitrate  of  the  same  metal   constitutes  the  phosphorus  of 

Baldwin. 

These  two  latter  salts  being  very  deliquescent,  are  not  well  adapted  to  1 
phosphorescent  photographs.  The  phosphorous  of  Canton,  which  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  luminous  paint,  being  little  soluble,  should  be  selected  for 
experimenting.  It  is  prepared  by  calcining  in  a  well-covered  crucible,  two 
parts  of  calcium  carbonate  (chalk),  or  three  parts  of  powdered  oyster  shells— 
intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  until  the  excess  of  the 
latter  be'  eliminated,  which   requires  from   thirty   to  forty-five    minutes.      The: 
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other  sulphides  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,   using  the  carbonate  of  the 
metals  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur.     When  the  chemical  action  is  over 
the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  down  and  the  sulphide  finely  pulverized  whilst 
still  warm  and  preserved  in  well-stoppered  vials  in  the  dark. 

To  prepare  the  phosphorescent  film,  a  thick  coating  of  the  substance  is 
applied  on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  gum  arable.  Other  means  can  be  devised  by 
the  photographer ;  thus  a  sheet  of  albumen  paper  may  be  placed  between  damp 
blotting  papers  and  when  the  albumen  is  softened  and  gluey  the  substance  is 
dusted  over,  and  to  secure  adherence,  gently  pressed  into  contact  with  a  pad  of 
cotton,  when  the  excess  is  removed  with  a  camel  hair  brush.  This  method  is  not, 
however,  recommended,  for  only  a  thin  film  of  the  substance  is  obtained,  and 
consequently  the  phosphorescent  light  is  feeble  and  of  little  duration.  What- 
ever be  the  method  employed,  the  paper  should  be  well  dried  before  a  fire,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place  sheltered  from  the  influence  of  dampness,  air  and  light  for  a 
certain  period  before  use  ;  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  trans- 
parency and  exposed  for  an  instant  to  sunshine,  or  to  the  magnesium  flash  light, 
when  in  the  dark  a  luminous  image  of  the  most  singular  effect  will  appear,  and 
if  different  sulphides  were  side  by  side  applied  on  the  paper,  various  colored 
lights  would  be  emitted,  and  the  phenomenon  more  astonishing. 

Another  method  to  obtain  phosphorescent  photographs  consists  in  preparing 
a  plate  glass  as  for  the  dusting  process,  and  after  exposure  under  a  slide  to  ap°- 
ply  the  substance,  which  then  adheres  only  on  the  parts  which  remain  hygro- 
scopic. 

The  persistence  of  the  phosphorescent  light  varies  according  to  certain 
causes  which  have  been  explained,  but  when  the  energy  is  exhausted  the  sub- 
stance can  again  be  impressed  ami  produce  tin-  same  effe<  is.  However,  the  sul- 
phides being  transformed  mto  sulphates  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  there- 
fore slowly  losing  th  •  property  of  becoming  phosphorescent,  the  61m  should  be 
protected  by  some  substance  which  isolates  it  from  immediate  contact  with  the 
air.  A  coating  of  plain  colodion,  prepared  with  castor  oil  orparafine,  is  the  best 
medium  at  the  disposition  of  photographers  to  prevent  for  a  long  time  their  alter- 
ation, provided  other  precautions  which  suggest  themselves  are  ;aken. 

Although  this  curious  process  is  not  susceptible  of  useful  applications,  and 
should  be  considered  as  a  photographn  recreation,  u  is  nevertheless  suggestive 
to  those  who  are  interested  on  the  action  of  light  on  matter  and  specially  mi  the 
silver  compounds  employed  in  photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS  IN  MOTION. 

Bl     MAX     lio|   |  I . 

PaoFEssiONAj  photographers  are  often  called  to  photograph  a  horse,  a  pet  dog, 

groups  <>f  cattle,  etc.,  and  although  this  class  of  subjects  require  special  apparatus 

an  I  peculiar  skill,  it  nevertheless  frequently  happens  that  very  acceptable  results 

are  obtained.      Amateurs  often  try  their  skill   at   this  class  of  work,  and  even   if 

they  do  not  mention  how  many  failures  they  had  before  they  succeeded  in  getting 

only  one  good  negative,  we  comparatively  often  hear  of  good  work  done  by  them. 

At  all  events  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  photographing  animals  is  not  so  easy 

".rally  supposed,  and  it  is  much  more  difl'icult  than  to  take  a  landscape  or 

ape  view,  and  even  more  difficult  than  to  take  a  maritime  view.      To  photo- 
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graph  an  animal,  for  instance,  a  horse  or  a  setter-dog,  offers  its  difficulties,  for 
even  if  they  obey  a  word  of  command,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
only  animals,  and  that  their  understanding  is  not  that  of  a  man,  and  besides, 
what  do  they  care,  to  be  photographed  to  the  best  advantage?  Anyone  who 
has  ever  tried  to  photograph  cows  will  have  noticed  that  they  become  uneasy  a^ 
soon  as  the  photographer  approaches  with  his  camera  and  focussing-cloth,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  these  animals  can  be  photographed  with  comparative  ease,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  take  them  with  a  detective  came; a. 

To  photograph  a  horse  jumping  over  a  fence,  or  a  setter-dog  pointing,  may 
also  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way,  and  when  a  detective  camera  is  used,  the 
difficulties  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  when  a  camera  resting  upon  a  tripod  is 
used. 

In  all  these  cases  the  photographer  can  secure  a  sharp  focus,  can  draw  the 
slide  from  his  plate  holder,  and  watch  the  proper  moment  to  take  hs  shot. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  produce  a  good  photograph  of  such  a  subject,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  have  a  rapid  lens,  a  fast  shutter  and  a  highly  sensitive 
plate,  but  it  also  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  painting, 
and  chiaro-oscuro,  that  is,  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  When  the  animal 
is  light-colored  or  even  white,  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  select  a  dark  back- 
ground (for  instance,  dark-green  bushes),  an  tnd  always  do  the  best 
to  get  the  animal  as  well  lighted  up  by  the  sun  a>  possible.  Many  exposures 
are  given  either  too  soon  or  too  late,  that  is.  the  photographer  presses  the  bulb 
of  his  pneumatic  shutter  release  at  not  the  proper  moment,  and  here  is  the  great 
point  which  requires  not  only  study,  but  also  practice  and  calmness.  A  finder 
attached  to  the  front  board  of  the  came:  real  help,  however;  there  is  DO 
absolute  necessity  for  it  if  the  photographer  is  well  accustomed  to  his  apparatus, 
and  has  made  certain  marks  on  the  camera,  back  and  front,  as  for  instance,  a 
little  screw  projecting  j-inch  on  the  front  board,  and  another  screw  on  the 
upper  back  of  the  camera,  this  latter  screw  covered  by  a  semicircle  of  brass  of 
about  f-inch  diameter.  This  latter  contrivance  is  peculiarly  useful  when  resting 
the  camera  upon  the  left  shoulder  and  supporting  the  front  of  it  by  the  left  hand 
or  elbow. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  way  of  holding  the  camera  is  the  only  appropriate 
one,  for  there  are  many  photographers,  who  have  adopted  other  styles,  but  I 
personally  have  found  it  in  practice  to  be  the  most  handy  and  agreeable  one. 
My  way  of  proceeding  is  to  close  the  shutter,  draw  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder, 
and  allow  the  camera  to  point  vertically.  I  now  walk  on  and  watch  the  animal 
as  well  as  the  distance,  and  when  up  to  the  point,  I  slide  the  camera  to  the  cor- 
responding focus  mark  on  the  lid  of  the  camera,  raise  same  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, resting  it  as  above-mentioned  upon  arm  and  shoulder,  and  take  aim,  and  at 
the  right  moment  press  the  bulb  of  the  pneumatic  release. 

Now  as  regards  the  most  convenient  outfit  for  this  class  of  work.  The  first 
requisite  is  a  good  lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  style;  and  if  possible  a  lens 
with  a  good  deal  of  so-cilled  depth  of  focus  should  be  choosen,  for  no  matter 
how  expert  one  becomes  in  estimating  the  distances,  he  never  will  guess  it  right 
up  to  the  margin  which  a  lens  of  very  little  depth  of  focus  admits.  The  further 
explanations  which  I  shall  give,  will  give  a  clearer  description  of  the  foregoing 
assertion.  The  camera  should  be  not  too  large;  up  to  eight  by  ten  is  all  that 
can  be  handled  with  satisfaction.     The  focussing  adjustment  should  not  be  of 
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the  rack  and  pinion  movement,    but  should  allow  the  camera  to  slide  easily 
rupon  its  bed.     It  is  a  good  dodge  to  take  the  camera  from  its  bed  and  apply  to 
all  parts  which  are  movable,  some  graphite;  the  same  should   be  done  with  the 
slides  of  the  holders.     In  selecting  a  rapid  shutter  it  is  good  to  ascertain  that  it 
works  as  fast  as  one-fiftieth  of  a  second,  that  it  is  free  from  vibration  and  absolutely 
light-tight,  and  furthermore,  that  it  has  a  pneumatic  release.      When  all  things 
are  in  readiness,  the  camera  and  shutter  should  be  submitted  to  a  serious  exam- 
ination in  broad  sun-light,  in  order  to  discover  any  leaks  or  imperfections,  for  as 
highly  sensitive  plates  will  be  used,  and  as  it  often  may  happen  that  the  slide  of 
the  holder  is  drawn  some  time  (often  longer  than  expected)  before  the  exposure  is 
made,  the  most  diminutive  imperfection  or  leak  would  cause  trouble  and  fog  the 
plate.     The  examination  of  the  lens  with  regard  to  its  depth  of  focus,  angle  of  view, 
etc,  should  be  made  in  the  well-known  way.     Next,  the  marking  of  the  different 
focus  distances  upon  the  camera  bed  should  be  made.     An  efficient  way  is  the 
following:    A  large  portrait,  one  of  life-size  or  one  even  still  larger,  is  tacked  to 
an  easel  or  a  wall,  using    a  plumb  line  to  insure  its  vertical  position,  and  to  be 
marked  upon  the  ground,  the  following  distances  are  measured  out:  125,  75,  60, 
50,  35,  20,  15,  10  and  5  feet.     The   camera  is  placed    upon  its  tripod,  and  a 
plumb  line  is  hung  from  the  diaphragm   of  the  lens.      The  next  is  to  bring  the 
camera  to  the  distance  of  125  feet  from  the  easel  to  the  plumb  line  of  diaphragm 
of  lens,  and   having  a  small   piece   of  white  celluloid  or   ivory  of  about  4  xf 
inches  ready;  this  piece  is   placed  in  a  convenient  position  upon  the  bed  of  the 
camera  (by  preference  to  the  left),  and  is   held   there  in  position  by  means  of  a 
screw.     The  focus  is  now  taken  as  sharp  as  possible.     It  is  even   advisable  to 
use  a  magnifying  glass  for  this  and  all  the  other  focus  markings.      There  should 
be  a  little  rule  or  an  index  attached  to  the  camera  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  camera  upon  the  celluloid  strip,  and  all  corresponding  mark- 
ings should  be  made  by  this  index  upon  the  celluloid   plate.     All   the  different 
focus  marks  are  marked  upon  the   plate  referred  to.      Upon  examination  of  the 
celluloid  plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  great   difference  between  the 
focus  marks  for  125  to  60  feet,  but  that  the  distances  from  60  down  to  5  feet  in- 
crease  in  an  extraordinary  way.      The   different   markings,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  apparent,  should  be  marked  in  black,  and  in  placing  the  correspond- 
ing numbers  of  feet  always  in   alternation,  that  is,  one  number  to  the  right  and 
the  next  to  the  left,  and  so  on,  for  this  way  of  marking  allows  of  employing 
larger  numbers,  and  it  is  easier  seen  whilst  sliding  the   camera  when   working 
afterwards. 

There  is  still  another  precaution  to  which  I  will  call  attention,  and  that  is  the 
use  of  a  cover  for  the  camera.  A  bag  made  of  yellow  or  red  and  black  twill, 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  placing  and  withdrawing  of  the  holder  and 
Us  slide  is  a  great  advantage,  for  it  protects  the  camera  and  allows  of  withdraw- 
ing and  reinserting  the  slides  with  not  such  extraordinary  care  as  without  this 
cover. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  of  or  have  seen  the  excellent  photographs  of  animals 
which  Ottomar  Anschiitz,  of  I/ssa,  produces;  and  it  is  only  too  natural  that 
these  rare  specimens  of  perfection  should  awaken  the  desire  of  many  an  amateur 
to  "go  in  "  for  this  class  of  work. 

True,  Anschutz'a  photographs  are  so  far  unrivalled  by  anyone,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Anschiitz  neither  is  an  amateur  nor  an  every-day  photo- 
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graper,  for  he  is  an  artist  who  has  studied  many  a  year  and  who  is  gifted  not 
only  with  unusual  practical  skill,  but  also  with  artistic  feeling,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, this  latter  quality  is  not  obtainable  in  any  drug  store  or  at  photo  stock- 
dealers.  The  proceeding  which  Anschiitz  employes  is  a  peculiar  one,  which 
nothing  but  experience  and  observation  of  nature  have  shown  him. 

Those  photographs  of  foxes,  deers,  cats,  monkeys,  etc.,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, are  not  the  result  of  the  first  attempt;  oh,  no!  who  knows  how  many 
days  he  has  kept  them  company — how  many  long  hours  he  has  been  watchful 
and  patient?  It  furthermore  is  evident  that  those  animals  were  taken  whilst 
they  were  under  the  impression  that  no  observer  was  present.  The  human  eye 
his  a  peculiar  power  over  any  animal,  and  none  of  them  can  bear  a  steady  look 
for  even  a  few  seconds  only.  In  many  cases  it  is  good  to  leave  the  camera 
readily  focussed,  with  the  slide  drawn,  and  go  away  from  the  animals  to  a  hiding 
place,  to  which  the  rubber  tube  of  the  shutter  has  been  conducted  (or  even 
electrical  releases  are  employed),  and  from  this  place  watch  the  animals,  only 
releasing  the  shutter  when  the  animals  are  at  ease  and  in  the  desired  position, 
etc.  It  is  easier  to  photograph  animals  which  are  in  cages,  for  there  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  move  much,  and  we  can  approach  without  fear,  not  so  much  for 
us  as  for  fear  to  disturb  them,  for  those  animals,  as  kept  in  menageries  and  zoo- 
logical gardens,  in  a  certain  way,  have  got  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  men, 
and,  as  a  great  observer  of  animal  life,  said,  "  they  are  no  more  the  genuine 
tiger,  lion  or  monkey  they  were  when  still  at  liberty.*"  This  is  what  Ottomar 
Anschiitz  aims  to  avoid,  and  if  he  has  mastered  it  must  be  left  to  any  one  to 
judge  who  sees  his  admirable  photographs. 

A  detective  camera,  having  no  bright  and  shining  brass  parts,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances is  the  most  convenient  for  taking  such  photos,  and  a  good  plan  is  to 
take  the  animals  as  much  unawares  as  possible. 

Furthermore,  it  is  good  not  to  try  to  take  the  animals  at  too  short  range,  for 
even  if  the  image  will  be  larger  upon  the  plate,  there  will  be  less  details  in  it. 
The  law  of  the  retlected  rays  should  be  borne  in  mind.  An  instantaneous 
picture,  taken  at  15  feet  distance,  will  not  yield  such  a  fine  plate  as  a  >hirply 
focussed  plate  taken  at  30  feet.  Detective  cameras  generally  are  mad  2  with  a 
focussing  adjustment,  but  they  have  no  swing-backs,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  if  a 
picture  has  been  taken  with  a  detective  camera  or  not. 

The  reason  why  I  recommend  the  use  of  a  camera  with  sliding,  focussing 
adjustment  is  the  consequence  of  a  late  experience,  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
take  views  of  rapidly  moving  animals.  Other  photographers  had  tried  to  get 
views  of  these  animals,  but  the  result,  compared  to  the  great  quantity  of  plates 
spoiled,  time  and  labor  lost,  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  My  own  apparatus 
was  not  ready,  and  I  consequently  had  to  work  with  an  outfit  perfectly  strange  to 
me,  and  which  furthermore  had  the  great  inconvenience  of  a  rack  and  pinion 
movement,  paper  dry-plate-holders,  and  a  lens  without  any  depth  of  focus.  The 
result  of  twelve  plates  was  eight  plates  light-struck,  one  plate  a  blurr  and  three 
pretty  sharp  negatives,  which,  however,  showed  the  animals  rather  small.  After 
this  experience  I  rigged  my  apparatus,  constructed  a  drop  shutter  moving 
upwards  by  means  of  a  pretty  powerful  spring,  and  the  result  was  of  eleven  plates 
I  got  nine  good  ones.  The  animals,  horses,  riders,  etc.,  were  all  taken  whilst 
moving  at  full  speed,  some  at  100,  others  60..  and  others  35  and  even  only  at  8  feet 
distance,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  that  the  sliding  motion  of  the 
camera  and  the  focussing  marks  proved  to  be  the  desideratum. 
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The  question  was  to  take  shots  at  those  rapidly  moving  animals  whilst  they 
offered  the  most  striking  poses,  and  the  changing  of  plates  had  to  be  done  in  a 
great  hurry  in  order  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  another  shot.  The 
camera,  as  soon  as  the  slide  was  drawn,  was  shouldered,  the  right  hand  holding 
the  bulb  of  the  release  and  governing  the  back  of  the  camera  to  bring  it  to  the 
corresponding  focus  and  pifft— take  the  shot !  I  had  to  work  in  this  style  which, 
of  course,  is  open  to  many  an  objection.  If  I  could  have  had  my  way, 
I  would  have  proceeded  as  follows  :  I  would  have  adopted  Mr.  Anschiitz's 
modus  operandi,  i.  e.,  I  would  have  measured  out  upon  the  track  which  those 
moving  animals  had  to  run  over,  certain  distances,  placing  chalk  in  powder  or 
whitewashed  stones  at  the  corresponding  places,  and  with  the  camera  ready  would 
have  taken  only  such  shots  for  which  preparations  as  mentioned  had  been  made, 
that  is,  releasing  the  shutter  the  very  moment  that  the  moving  objects  passed  the 
corresponding  spot.  As  the  performance  was  repeated  every  afternoon  in  the 
same  order,  I  would  have  divided  the  shots  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  these 
features,  which  I  had  observed,  and  in  this  way  the  work  would  have  been  not 
only  much  easier,  but  also  have  given  better  results.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Anschiitz  has  succeeded  in  securing  those  splendid  scenes  of  the  cavalry  maneu- 
vres  which  are  admired  by  everybody. 

Now  a  word  about  the  development  of  instantaneously-exposed  plates.  The 
best  plan  is  to  give  the  plates  before  development  a  preliminary  bath  of  carbonate  of 
soda  §  and  carbonate  of  potash  J  —  at  the  strengh  of  5  per  cent,  and  for  at  least 
two  minutes,  and  without  washing  place  them  in  the  developing  tray  and  start  de- 
velopment with  a  rather  diluted  developer  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  pyro 
than  alkali.  As  the  development  will  be  slow  some  patience  is  required,  and  a 
cover  for  the  tray  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  if  the  plate  is  not  to  be  covered  it 
might  get  light-struck  whilst  exposed  to  the  lamp  and  the  development  going 
When  the  details  are  pretty  well  out,  a  larger  quantity  of  pyro  may  be  applied 
order  to  bring  out  density. 

Some  plates  stand  more  bromide  than  others,  but  all  instantaneously-exposed 
plates  require  a  good  dose  of  bromide  of  brains,  and  I  sincerely  advise  everybody 
to  use  this  stuff  as  freely  as  possible,  and  if  combined  with  a  good  dose  of  bromide 
of  patience,  so  much  the  better  for  him  and  his  work. 
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THE  FOREIGN  PICTURES  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Thk  foreign  pictures  at  the  Minneapolis  Convention  were  fully  up  to  those 
of  former  years,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  interesting  and  unique.  The  exhib- 
itors were:  F.  Ganz,  of  Brussels;  Fritz  Einlender,  of  Cologne;  G.  Reutlinger,  of 
Paris;  Albert  Meyer,  of  Berlin;  E.  Rebending  (A.  Marn),  of  Frankfort. 

The  exhibit  of  F.  Ganz  consisted  of  twelve  cabinets,  which  were  remarkable 
for  their  softness,  excellent  modeling,  aud  the  thorough  life-like  posing  of  the 
subjects.  We  did  not  note  any  very  striking  pictures  in  this  collection,  but  we 
were  delighted  with  the  generally  fine  work  of  the  whole  exhibit,  especially  the 
children's  portraits. 

Fritz  Einlender  did  not  exhibit  any  pictures  at  the  Chicago  convention,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  see  some  of  his  work  again  at  Minneapolis.  The  collec- 
tion consisted  of  eight  pictures  only,  but  they  were  gems  of  the  highest  grade  of 
photographic  work.  Four  of  the  pictures  were  fourteen  by  twenty-two  inches, 
and  the  others  were  eight  by  twelve. 
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They  were  notable  for  fine  modeling,  exquisite  detail,  and  the  brownish  ton- 
ing that  is  so  rich  and  gives  such  a  pleasing  finish  to  all  the  German  pictures. 
The  most  interesting  subjects  in  this  exhibit  were  "Mignon,"  a  most  beautiful 
piece  of  composition  full  of  poetic  feeling;  a  full  length  figure  of  a  lady,  with 
some  excellent  photographic  work  in  the  lighting  of  the  whole  figure  and 
especially  the  drapery;  a  full  length  figure  of  a  little  girl,  overflowing  with  child- 
like action  and  grace;  and  last  but  not  least,  a  grand  three-quarter  portrait  of 
Fritz  Einlinder  himself.  This  last  was  particularly  interesting,  as  we  always  like 
to  see  those  who  give  us  pleasure,  either  in  person  or  through  their  portraits. 
Fritz  Einlender  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  long  hair  flowing  over  the 
back  and  shoulders,  with  a  face  that  is  impressive  from  its  intellectual  and  poetic 
•expression,  indeed  just  the  student  artist  we  have  always  taken  him  to  be.  The 
pictures  of  this  artist  are  always  masterpieces,  and  those  sent  to  Minneapolis 
-were  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

G.  Reutlinger,  of  Paris,  has  not  made  an  exhibit  at  the  American  Conventions 
for  some  years,  and  the  pictures  shown  at  Minneapolis  were  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  difficult  pieces  of  composition  we  have  ever  seen  in  photography. 
These  compositions  were  largely  mads  up  of  the  actions  of  cats  and  kittens. 
One  entitled  "Au  clair  de  la  lune,"  was  a  very  comical  one  and  very  well 
•caught.  Another  ''Comment  sortir,"  a  kitten  in  a  glass  funnel  placed  in  a 
bottle,  was  a  very  a  humorous  little  sketch  and  amused  everyone  that  saw  it.  "  Au 
Guet,"  a  kitten  and  a  fly,  was  another  smile-provoking  little  gem.  "(Kiel  Sup- 
plie,"  was  a  dog  with  a  piece  of  sugar  on  his  nose,  and  the  little  fellow  looked  as 
if  he  enjoyed  having  his  picture  taken  under  such  circumstanc 

Albert  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  one  large  panel  and  a  number  of  cabinets 
that  were  notable  for  the  truly  artistic  posing  of  the  figures  and  groups,  and  the 
beautiful  modeling  found  in  every  picture.  The  large  panel  was  a  lady  in  a 
snow  storm,  that  was  a  very  perfect  piece  of  photographic  work,  and  the  cab- 
inets consisted  of  children's  portraits,  groups  of  heads  and  full  figures  that  were 
full  of  life  and  character.  The  children  were  particularly  interesting  ;  one,  a  lit- 
tle child  in  a  chair,  semi-nude,  was  a  gem  of  its  kind,  the  modeling  being  very 
good  ;  two  ladies'  heads  was  also  a  capital  study  in  this  kind  of  posing  ;  and 
-an  oriental  water-carrier  was  another  fine  piece  of  full-length  figure  posing,  with 
much  artistic  feeling.  Altogether  the  exhibit  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and 
worthy  of  the  closest  study. 

E.  Rebending  (A.  Mam),  had  four  panel  pictures,  six  by  nine  inches,  and  a 
number  of  cabinets.  The  most  interesting  of  the  six  by  nine  pictures  were  two 
groups  of  three  Bavarian  hunters  drinking  beer.  These  were  as  near  perfect  as 
photography  could  make  them.  Fine  modeling,  artistic  posing,  and  perfect 
photographic  manipulation  made  these  pictures  life-like  and  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  scenes  they  represented.  The  picturesque  costumes,  the  perfection  of  the 
expressions  on  the  faces,  and  the  wonderful  action  of  conviviality,  all  went  to 
make  the  photographs  some  of  the  most  admirable  studies  we  have  seen. 

Of  the  smaller  pictures  of  the  exhibit,  the  comical  ones  of  children  were  the 
best ;  full  of  fun  and  childlike  frolic,  they  had  many  admirers.  But  all  these 
cabinets  were  gems  and  full  of  the  finest  artistic  work. 

Altogether  the  foreign  exhibit  at  Minneapolis  was  an  extremely  interesting 
one  and  worthy  of  the  eminent  men  who  took  part  in  it.  We  hope  they  will  all 
send  us  exhibits  again  for  the  Jubilee  Convention  at  Boston,  when  we  celebrate 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART.* 

[Read  at  Chautauqua  on  the  Photographic  Day.] 
BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  photography  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  something  marvelous,  and  the  excellent  results  produced  by  the  cam- 
era to-day  have  led  many  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  interfering 
materially  with  the  profession  of  the  painter  and  draughtsman. 

But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  more  perfect  the  work  of  the  camera  be- 
comes, the  more  perfectly  will  the  public  be  made  to  understand  nature,  and 
especially  the  shadows  in  nature.  This  will  cultivate  the  public  taste  so  that 
they  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  highest  forms  of  art  in  the  future.  Because  the 
less  a  nation  knows  about  nature,  the  less  capable  are  they  to  appreciate  art. 

At  present  the  camera  does  not  reproduce  in  its  monochrome  the  colors  of 
objects  in  exactly  the  true  relation  to  each  other— in  what  the  painter  calls  their 
true  values.  But  every  day  in  the  art  we  see  less  and  less  of  this  short-comino- 
The  splendid  effects  gotten  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  of  New  York  City,  by  his  orthochro- 
matic  process  in  photographing  paintings  so  that  the  color  of  the  objects  in  the 
picture  are  represented  in  true  relation  to  each  other  (that  is  to  say,  a  blue  skv 
comes  out  not  totally  white,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  old  photographs,  and  yel- 
low objects  made  light,  and  not  black,  as  formerly),  is  indeed  encouraging. 

The  true  painter  hails  with  delight  these  improvements  in  the  art^  because 
every  good  picture  produced,  whether  by  human  or  mechanical  aid,  is  a' new  cul- 
tivating instrument  with  the  public. 

The  more  the  shadows  in  the  human  face  are  looked  for  by  the  ordinary 
person,  the  better  for  the  artist,  as  it  is  his  perfect  delight  to  paint  as  Rembrandt 
did,  the  head  half  in  the  mystery  of  shadow,  and  not  as  Queen  Elizabeth  alwavs 
ordered  her  likeness  to  be  made,  totally  without  shadow. 

The  photographer  is  generally  trusted  more  fully  than  the  human  artist;  and 
when  a  person  sees  a  photograph  which  does  not  look  like  the  original,  he 'is  apt 
to  be  a  little  less  critical  at  first  than  if  a  painter  had  made  the  portrait.  The 
photograph  sets  him  to  thinking  what  it  really  is  which  makes  the  face  of  his 
friend  or  his  child.  And  it  is  a  great  thing  when  people  are  set  to  thinking 
as  to  what  it  is  which  causes  the  impression  which  their  minds  have  of  certain 
things. 

There  were  two  families  in  New  York  who  were  happy  in  the  possession  of  a 
baby— that  is  to  say,  each  family  had  its  baby,  about  a  year  old.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  it  occurred  to  both  families  at  about  the  same  time  to  have  pho- 
tographs taken  of  their  respective  infants.  Without  either  knowing  it,  they  went 
to  the  same  photographer. 

In  due  course  of  time  one  of  these  families  received  the  proofs  from  the  pho- 
tographer. All  crowded  around  to  see  them.  They  were  handed  about,  criti- 
cised and  admired,  a  favoiite  one  selected,  which  was  pronounced  ''just  too 
sweet  for  anything,''  and  it  was  about  to  be  put  in  an  envelope  and  returned  to 
the  photographer,  when  the  nurse  asked  to  see  it  again,  and,  looking  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  dress  represented  on  this  baby  being  identical  with 
that  worn  by  their  cherub  the  day  of  the  operation.  Sure  enough,  all  now 
said  it  was  not  right.  And  in  a  few  moments  it  was  discovered  that  the  proofs 
for  the  family  up  the  street  had  been  sent  instead  of  the  right  ones. 

This  only  shows  how  limited  the  knowledge  really  is  which  some  persons 
nave  of  the  human  face.  Show  some  one  a  photograph  of  some  natural  scene 
which  they  are  not  very  familiar  with,  and  where  are  no  definite  landmarks,  and 
how  often  they  are  unable  to  tell  you  just  exactly  what  spot  it  represents.  They 
know  the  general  character  of  the  scene,  but  cannot  tell  you  where  is  the  east  or 
the  west.  Let  photographs  show  how  much  there  is  to  observe  in  a  landscape, 
and  it  does  the  artist  a  great  service.  Then,  again,  in  making  views  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  which  are  not  wholly  picturesque,  not  enough  so  as  to  tempt  the 
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srreat  painters  yet  which  are  very  interesting  to  the  traveler  and  scientific 
ftudenf     In   giving  ns  correct   reproduction   of   such   country   .t   serves   us 

^tnarchitectural  views,  in  the  rendering  of  shadows  as  they  are  on  all  parts 
of  the  building  at  the  same  time,  photography  does  much  more  than  the  artist 
when  he  gives  us  in  a  painting,  perhaps  the  morning  shadows  on  one  part  of  the 
hnildintr  and  the  afternoon  shadows  in  another. 

In  fhe  stereopticon  views  which  photography  has  enabled  lecturers  to  use 
pho  og  aphy  hasPagain  done  us  good  service,  because  it  makes  these  lectures 
Luch  moPreygraphicg  as  every  one  knows,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  explanation 

""^nThotogfavure,  photography  has  permitted  us  to  reproduce  paintings  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  was  formerly  possible  in  engraving  and  etching 

In  photographs  of  monuments,  again,  photography  has  almost  taken  the 
place  o  the  draughtsman's  work.  And  while  some  few  artists  are  thus  pot  on 
o  femp lo  ment,  yet,  as  this  is  a  much  more  certain  method  than  free-hand  drawj 
foe  T  artist  will  not  complain,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  it  permits  scholars 
to§study  aXology  more  Thoroughly,  and  the  stody  of  archaeology  always  leads 

toti-n^^^ 

the  trath  as "to  action  in  both  man  and  animal  in  their  rap,d  movements,  which 
they  otherwise  could  not  learn  without  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  and  patient 

°bTn  "many  other  ways  the  art  of  photography  is  not  an  art  to  be  feared  by  the 
painter  or  drau-htsmam  And  least  of  all  will  be  the  perfected  art  of  the  future 
Then  pl^tograph?  will  give  us  a  truer  relation  of  colors  to  one  another  than  >t 

does  at  present.  «_._♦ - 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

BY  CHARLES  EHRMANN. 
[A  Lecture  delivered  at  Chautauqua  on  the  Photographers'  Day.] 

The  period  of  fifty  years  from  1838  (when  Daguerre  announced  his  discovery) 
to  1888,  embraces  the 

HISTORY    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  may  be  well  to  review  what  led  to  its  discovery,  and  why  it  has  been  called 
"'S^SK^fSSS'"*"  found  a  doub.e  convex  glass  lens,  which 

J£  efto    Lch  when  -g-jd  to  sunlight  ^o^or^sohs^ 

Sswtmade  tilf  Kcn^Karch  for  gold  opened  the  path  for  modern 

^Tibridu's  SSWSTS  action  of  sunlight  upon  silver  compounds 
and'tctiW  it  publicly,  b'u't  is  further  researches  seemed  to £dh».  from « 

by  the  aid  of  hght.  with  a  mixture  of  chalk 

a„dInsilvL2-nitTate:-  "d' it  to  light  under  a  sheet  of  semi-transparent  paper, 

pose  a  solid  object,  the  shadow'cast  by  it  prevents  ligl^m_acPn^nd_a^er^ 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Charles  Ehrmann  for  advance  proofs  of  this  paper. 
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silhouette  (a  white  figure  upon  a  black  ground)  is  the  result.     Thus  were  made 
the  first  photographic  portraits. 

Highly  important  discoveries  were  made  by  Charles  W.  Scheele,  who  was 
•also  a  German,  though  at  that  time  (1777)  his  home,  Stralsund,  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  Swedes,  English  historians  say  he  was  of  the  latter  nation  He 
found  differently  colored  lights  to  affect  chloride  of  silver  in  different  decrees  of 
intensity,  and  stated  that  silver  salt  would  blacken  as  much  under  violet  light  in 
h  teen  seconds  as  under  red  in  twenty  minutes.  He  furthermore  found  the 
blackening  of  the  silver  salt  to  be  caused  by  its  decomposition  into  elementary 
substances-chlorine  gas  and  silver.  The  former  escapes,  the  latter  remains  in 
finely  divided,  metallic  form.  What  Scheele  found  has  been  retained  as  a  basis 
upon  which  we,  in  America,  have  built  a  theory  of  photographic  printing-  al- 
though others  have  frequently  stated  the  result  to  be  of  a  more  complicated  na- 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  work  of  the   Italian  philosopher,  Baptista  Porta 
who   about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  invented  the  camera-obscura      ' 

jne  camera-obscura  at  first  consisted  simply,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a  dark- 
ened room,  to  which  light  was  admitted  only  through  a  single  small  hole  in  the 
window-shutter.  In  such  a  room,  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  a  faint  in- 
verted image  of  external  objects,  as  the  houses,  trees,  etc..  upon  which  the 
window  looks,  is  seen  upon  the  white  surface  of  the  wall  or  screen  which  faces 
the  window.  Porta  improved  this  primitive  contrivance  by  placing  a  double 
convex  glass  lens  in  the  aperture  of  the  shutter,  outside  which  a  mirror  was 
placed  to  receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  reflect  them  through  the  lens  The 
image  upon  the  screen  within  was  thus  made  brighter  and  more  distinct  and 
was,  moreover,  shown  in  an  erect  or  natural  position.  Crowds  flocked  to 
fortas  house  in  Naples  to  see  these  pictures  painted  by  light,  glowino-  with 
color,  and  depicted  with  marvelous  accuracy.  Soon  further  improvements  were 
made,  and  the  camera-obscura  became  a  favorite  adjunct  to  the  country  houses 
of  the  wealthy  often  taking  the  form  of  a  small  circular  building,  erected  if  pos- 
sible, on  a  hill-top.  F 

With  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  things  were  more  propitious  for 
the  development  of  scientific  matters.  The  progress  made  in  chemistry  enabled 
Wedgewood  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  make  successful  experiment's  toward 
photographing.  They  employed,  first,  nitrate  of  silver,  but,  later  on,  found 
■chloride  of  silver  to  be  far  more  sensitive  to  light  than  it,  and  thus  corroborated 
the  results  of  Scheele.  They  both  formed  pictures  upon  a  thin  stratum  of  it  by 
Porta  s  camera-obscura,  but  encountered  a  difficulty  which  even  Sir  Humphrey's 
superior  knowledge  of  chemistry  could  not  surmount.  The  light,  or  white  part 
of  the  picture  obtained  continued  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  whole  stratum  of 
silver  chloride  turned  black  speedily  when  held  in  light.  A  chemical  agent  to 
fix  the  image  was  wanted.  Many  media  to  do  this  had  been  proposed,  but  with 
all  of  them  objectionable  features  were  encountered,  till  a  soda  salt— the  hypo- 
sulphite-was used  This  salt  had  been  first  observed  by  Chassier,  in  1700  but 
was  not  used  for  photographic  purposes  until  Sir  John  Herschel  employed  it,  in 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  experi- 
mented in  a  different  direction  to  attain  the  same  results.  He  exposed  to  the 
light  of  a  camera  steel  plates  coated  with  a  solution  of  asphaltum,  and  removed 
the  non-acted-upon  fossil  rosin  by  means  of  essential  oils.  The  method  had 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  but  little  practical  value,  but  upon  it  were  built 
highly  important  photo-mechanical  printing  methods  which  are  yet  in  use 

Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre  invented  a  process  by  which  pictures  were 
made  in  the  camera  upon  iodized  silver  plates.  Niepce  tendered  him  aid  and 
his  extensive  experience  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  remained  doubtful  to  many 
historians  whether  the  credit  of  actually  accomplishing  the  feat  is  not  rather  due 
to  iNiepce  than  to  him  whose  name  it  bears. 

Daguerreotypes  were  soon  very  much  improved  upon,  and  we  can  say  with- 
out hesitation,  that  within  a  very  short  time  American  operators  became  distin- 
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guished  in  this  art.  With  the  improvements  made,  Daguerreotype  became  of 
practical  and  commercial  value,  and  its  followers  were  soon  counted  by  the 
thousands.  Its  every  impression  required  a  long  and  tedious  operation,  however, 
and  a  desire  to  multiply  them  with  ease,  and  at  little  expense  soon  became 
manifest. 

John  Fox  Talbot  then  made  paper  negatives— that  is,  reversed  pictures, 
positives,  and  copied  from  them  in  any  desirable  number  upon  paper.  As  this 
had  to  be  done  by  placing  the  negative  into  absolute  contact  with  the  positive 
paper,  a  glass  support  became  necessary,  and  the  idea  to  impart  light  sensitive 
matter  to  the  glass  plate  itself  was  soon  suggested.  To  do  this,  a  variety  of 
carriers  were  proposed  and  experimented  with,  among  them  being  glue,  boiled 
starch,  serum,  gums,  albumen,  and,  finally,  collodion,  the  two  latter  being  found 
to  work  exceedingly  well.  An  albumen  process,  invented  by  A.  Whipple,  of 
Boston,  was,  however,  soon  superseded  by  the  collodion  film. 

Collodion,  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  or  pyroxyline  in  ether  and  alcohol,  was 
first  introduced  by  Maynard,  also  a  Boston  man.  With  it  extremely  fine  and 
beautiful  work  has  been  made,  distinguished  by  unparalleled  brilliancy,  trans- 
parency and  general  good  printing  qualities.  From  the  collodion  negative  was 
derived  the  direct  positive,  ambrotype,  ferrotype,  or    "  tintype,"  as  it  is  vulgarly 

called. 

To  better  understand  my  subsequent  description  of  and  demonstrations  on 
modern  photographic  processes,  such  as  we  teach  in  the  Chautauqua  School  of 
Photography,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  and  interesting,  perhaps,  to  many,  to 
introduce  the  subject  with  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  photography. 

We  have  noticed  that  a  combination  of  chlorine  with  silver  furnishes  a  highly 
light-sensitive  substance.  Thus  we  obtain  with  chlorine,  also  with  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine,  salts  or  haloids,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  photographic 
operations.  With  the  Daguerreotype  a  metallic  silver  plate  was  exposed  to  the 
vapors  of  iodine,  and  thus  a  sensitive  surface  was  obtained.  Fox  Talbot  pro- 
ceeded differently  to  prepare  sensitive  paper.  He  impregnated  it  with  a  solution 
of  an  alkine  iodide,  and  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver,  formed 
iodide  of  silver  by  double  decomposition,  which  remained  upon  the  paper,  while 
the  alkaline  nitrate  was  washed  away. 

[. Experiment.— -In  the  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether-alcohol,  which  you  see 
here  [showing]  we  have  dissolved  an  alkaline  iodide,  that  of  ammonium,  and 
with  it  a  metallic  bromide,  that  of  cadimium.  With  this  collodion  we  coat  a 
perfectly  clean  glass  plate,  and  when  the  solvents,  ether  and  alcohol,  have  nearly 
all  evaporated,  plunge  it  into  the  sensitizing  bath,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
water,  slightly  aciduluted  with  chemically-pure  nitric  acid.  You  will  perceive 
that  as  soon  as  the  clear  and  transparent  collodion  film  comes  into  contact  with 
the  silver  salt  a  similar  reaction  to  that  you  have  seen  before  will  take  place— the 
film  turns  yellowish-white.  Iodide  of  silver  and  bromide  of  silver,  respectively, 
is  formed  on  one  side,  and  nitrates  of  ammonium  and  cadmium  on  the  other. 
The  former  is  retained  in  the  film,  the  others  remain  dissolved  in  the  bath.  1  he 
film  has  become  sensitive  to  light,  and  is  now  ready  for  exposure.] 

As  time  and  continuous  studies  have  been  instrumental  in  improving  our 
work  we  have  also  been  able  to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure  to  light.  The  first 
Daguerreotypes  required  as  long  as  thirty  minutes.  A  collodion  negative  could 
be  made  in  from  fifteen  to  one  second,  but  with  our  present  mode  of  worl\in& 
we  can  make  a  picture  in  less  than  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  second.  Witn 
skill  and  proper  appliances  we  can  depict  a  projectile  in  motion,  traveling  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  feet  per  second;  we  can  photograph  the  least  refrangible 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  total   darkness,  even,  does  not  prevent  us  from  pno.o- 

gm  Thegsubstance  carrying  sensitive  salts  on  these  glass  plates  is  gelatine  [show- 
ing]. Not  as  with  the  collodion  plate  do  we  prepare  the  sensitive  film  on  tne 
spot,  and  for  immediate  use,  but  we  incorporate  the  sensitive  silver  haloid  witn ,  a 
gelatine  solution  or  emulsify  it.  The  viscosity  of  the  gelatine  solution  keeps  tne 
finelv  divided  precipitate  in  suspension,  and,  with  proper  precautions,  is  retaineu 
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there.     As  bromide  of  silver  is  the  principal  substance  contained  in  our  sensitive 
films,  that  substance  has  been  named  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion 

Emulsification  being  completed,  the  mass  is  either  heated  for  some'time  to 
attain  high  sensitiveness,  or  digested  in  alcohol  for  several  days  to  produce  the 
same  results. 

After  beating  or  boiling,  the  emulsion  is  poured  in  a  cool  flat  dish  and  al- 
lowed to  turn  to  a  jelly.  It  is  then  cut  into  shreds  or  fragments  with  an'ivorv  or 
bone  knife,  washed  m  ice-water  to  remove  all  soluble  salts  still  present  re- 
hquified  by  gentle  heat,  and  finally  spread  upon  glass  plates.  When  dried  these 
plates  are  of  very  high  sensitiveness,  and  are  always  ready  for  use-  they  can  be 
stowed  away  and  kept  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Emulsion-making  and  plate-coating  are  difficult  operations,  requirino-  close 
observance  of  the  different  stages  through  which  the  preparation  passes.  A  o-reat 
deal  of  patience  is  required,  but  it  is  a  very  fascinating  and  interesting  work! 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  show  you  these   operations   in  all  details 
but  those  interested  in  our  school  may  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further. 

When  we  proceed  to  make  a  photograph,  we  retire  first  to  the  dark-room 
and  insert  a  sensitive  plate  into  the  plate-holder.  The  camera  having  been  pre- 
viously placed  in  proper  position  toward  the  object  to  be  taken,  focus  found  an 
exposure  is  made.  ihe  plate  is  not  visibly  impressed  bv  the  action  of  light  'but 
the  exposure  results  in  a  latent  image,  which  to  bring  forth,  or  develop  is  the 
next  work  to  be  performed. 

As  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank   has  said:    To  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  micro- 
scope an  exposed  plate  shows  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  an  unexposed  one 
Ihe  developer  alone  detects  the  difference,  without,  however,  convevino-  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  the  change.  ' 

Notwithstanding  much  patient  investigation,  the  question  of  the  nature 
ot  the  latent  image  is  still  an  unsettled  one.  The  most  commonly  accepted 
theory  is  that  a  molecular  change  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  light  upon 
sensitive  compounds,  the  molecules  being  pulled  apart,  as  it  were,  and  so  made 
less  stable. 

This  molecular  change  is  not  supposed  to  produce  any  separation  of 
elements,  such  as  occurs  when  a  visible  image  is  formed  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  function  of  a  developer  is  to  make  this  change  visible  by  reducin^the 
silver  in  those  parts  acted  upon  by  light  to  the  metallic  state. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  among  photographic  savants  whether 
the  change  produced  in  a  sensitive  compound  of  silver  is  a  physical  or  a  chemical 
change  Without  burdening  you  with  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
each  of  these  positions,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  present  the  weight  of  authority 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  a  chemical  change. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  certain  fact  that  under  the  action  of  light 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  that  is,  the  bromide,  iodide  and  chloride,  have  a 
tendency,  more  or  less  powerful,  to  return  to  the  metallic  state  ;  a  tendency 
which  is  promoted  and  made  permanent  by  the  action  of  developers,  which  are 
always  reducing  agents  ;  that  is,  they  are  substances  which  are  able  to  reduce 
the  soluble  salts  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  We  mav  thus  take  it  for  granted 
tor  the  present  at  least,  that  the  change  of  condition  produced  in  the  sensitive 
compounds  employed  for  the  production  of  negatives  is  a  chemical,  not  a  phys- 
ical reaction.  ^  ; 

The  proper  development  of  a  negative  is  an  art  acquired  only  after  lon°-  ex- 
perience and  many  failures.  It  cannot  be  learned  from  books  ;  it  must  be  ac- 
quired at  the  developing  table.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  bring  forth  on 
the  exposed  surface  a  reproduction  of  the  original  which  shall  preserve  all  the 
varied  tones,  and  be  capable  of  reproducing  in  the  print  the  impression  made  by 
the  original.  '  ' 

The  picture  resulting  from  developing  is  a  negative  ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
parts  of  it  winch  appear  bright  or  white  in  nature  are  black,  and  the  natural 
shadows  are  transparent,  while  middle  tints  are  represented  proportionately.    The 
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figures  thus  obtained  remain  upon  a  whitish,  opaque  ground,  which  must  be  re- 
moved to  obtain  a  plate  of  such  transparency  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  printer. 
Hence  we  dissolve  the  opaqueness  from  the  plate  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  or  remove  the  silver  haloids  not  acted  upon  by  light  and  developer.  [Here 
the  lecturer  showed  his  audience  an  unexposed  plate,  a  developed  plate,  and 
some  fixed  plates.] 

After  copious  washing  we  have  now  a  glass  plate  upon  which  still  rests  the 
original  coat  of  gelatine,  but  instead  of  carrying  within  its  body  a  sensitive  com- 
pound, the  picture  taken  is  there  in  the  form  of  metallic  silver. 

From  these  negative  plates  are  made  positives ;  that  is,  we  bring  paper  made 
light-sensitive  with  chloride  of  silver,  into  absolute  contact  with  the  film  side  to 
the  negative  and  expose  it  to  light,  and  thus  we  produce  positive  pictures,  be- 
cause, as  light  cannot  pass  through  the  black  or  opaque  parts  of  the  negative, 
the  chloride  of  silver  paper  underneath  remains  white,  and  the  transparent  por- 
tions of  the  negative,  allowing  light  to  act,  produces  the  shaded  or  deeper  parts 
of  the  picture.  Wherever  the  densest  opacity  exists  the  paper  will  remain  the 
whitest,  and  halftones  or  middle  tints  where  opacity  or  transparency  exists  pro- 
portionately. 

Photographic  prints  are  made  much  darker  than  they  should  be  when  lin- 
ished,  because  subsequent  operations,  like  coloring  them  in  a  solution  of  gold, 
and  "fixing"  them,  deprives  them  somewhat  of  their  density. 

The  chemical  result  of  positive  printing  on  paper  is  similar  to  that  of  develop- 
ing a  plate  to  a  negative— metallic  silver.  Through  the  action  of  light  upon 
chloride  of  silver,  chlorine  is  liberated  from  the  compound  and  metallic  silver 
remains.  The  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  not  converted  into  metallic  silver 
remains  upon  the  paper  and  must  be  removed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  dissolved  the  bromide  of  silver  from  the  emulsion  plate; 
but  before  doing  this  we  subject  the  print  to  the  operation  of  toning,  that  is,  we 
give  it  an  agreeable  color,  from  a  dark,  warm  brown  to  a  bluish-black,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  operator,  and  without  which  it  will  retain  a  brick-red  tone. 
This  is  done  with  chloride  of  gold,  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  or  alkaline  salt; 
the  result  is  a  substitution  of  metallic  gold  for  metallic  silver,  and  an  agreeable 
color  of  the  print.  [Here  the  lecturer  showed  a  sample  of  white  unexposed 
paper,  a  sample  partly  printed  upon  and  one  fully  printed  and  toned.] 

The  toned,  fixed  and  well-washed  pictures  are  then  mounted  upon  cardboard 
and  finished.  '  It  required  just  twenty-six  operations  or  manipulations  to  make 
a  photograph,  from   taking  in   hand  the   sensitive   plate  till   the    last   finishing 

touch.  . 

Dry  Emulsion  Photographv  has  wrought  a  decided  revolution  in  the  art 
science,  and  has  become  a  useful  adjunct  to  scientific  researches,  for  with  it  we 
have  penetrated  darkness,  and  made  photographs  where  light  does  not  exist;  we 
have  impressed  the  least  active  light  (the  ultra  red  of  the  spectrum)  into  our  serv- 
ice, and  have  detected  heivenly  bodies  not  visible  with  powerful  instruments. 
We  depict  animals  in  motion,  and  the  dust  clouds  of  a  tornado  rushing  rapidly 
upon  us.      What  half  a  century  ago  was  out  of  reach  we  accomplish  now  with 

ease.  .  r 

It  is  an  earnest  occupation,  that  of  the  photographer,  and  to  attain  to  pertec- 
tion  requires  as  much  energetic  study  as  any  other  branch  of  science.  But  there 
is  also  much  pleasure  in  it,  as  many  of  you  can  certify.  Photography  is  sober 
realitv,  we  enjoy  nature  as  it  is.  We  cannot  idealize  our  subjects  as  the 
painter  or  sculptor  can,  but  we  can  play  some  tricks,  and  produce,  occasionally, 
miraculously  appearing  effects. 

To  show  to  you  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  I  have  only  to  produce 
a  spirit  photograph  as  it  was  recently  made  in  a  New  York  court,  to  prove  false 
the  assertion  of  a  notorious  swindler.  [Here  the  lecturer  made  and  exhibited  a 
"magic"  or  spirit  photograph.] 

All  communications  for  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  should  reach  us  on 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,   to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER'S  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Executive  Committee. 

PRESENT-President  Decker;  ist  Vice-President,  Motes;  2d  Vice-President 
Guerin;  and  Secretary  Potter. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  medals  for  improvements,  inventions,  or  discoveries 
shall  be  awarded  as  follows: 

George  Eastman-one  silver  medal  for  Kodak  Camera;  Otis  C.  White-one 
silver  medal  for  ball  and  socket  joint  as  applied  to  photographic  chair,  rest  and 
head  screw;  C  L.  Reutlinger,  Paris,  France-one  silver  medal  for  meritorious 
photographs;  George  Eastman— diploma  for  transferrotypes-  W  G  Entrekin- 
Aploma  for  improvements  on  burnishers;  L.  C.  Overpeck-diploma  for  flash- 
hght  lamp  and  apparatus;  C.  H.  Hetherington-diploma  for  novelties  and  back- 
grounds; L.  W.  Seavey-diploma  for  artistic  design  on  certificate;  The  Photo- 
gravure Company,  New  York-diploma  for  superior  work  on  artificate. 

W.  H.  Potter, 
»  »  «. »  •  i Secretary. 

OTJR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  handsome  pictures  of  Oscar  Suck,  of  Karlsruhe,  which  obtained  the 
gold  medal  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  appeared  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  seen  by 
a  greater  number  of  photographers  than  was  there  present.  Consequently  we 
had  a  collection  of  them  copied  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  results  a  number  of  negatives  were  made  and  silver  prints 
used  in  making  the  illustration  for  the  Bullet,*,  rather  than  lose  any  of  the  beauty 
of  the  originals  in  some  photo-mechanical  process.  The  results  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  we  hope  they  will  prove  a  motif  hr  many  a  study  in  the  future. 

THE  FIELD  DAY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

turned  En,?rinahPP°inted   ^thiS   P°Pular  gathering  of  New  York  photographers 
nerf^  r        uT*  "  ■  dlsaSreeabl*  •  consequently  the  following  day  a  ven 

ga  hered  at  Bri&W'  ™  ^  *  numl*r  °f  the  d™^  «™^ 
gathered  at  Brighton  Beach  to  fraternize  and  have  a  good  dinner  together      The 

larnrerrLeonrttaandSatiCftUreS^ftte  T^'  ""^  °h>^  at  **  deiighS, 
excXnt  dnner Z  Z n V.e  °cl<**  ^  thirt-V"five  members  sat  d°"'»  to  an 
excel  ent  dinner  at  the  Brighton  Beach  Hotel.  Among  those  present  we  noted 
J-  B  Gardner,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Photographic  Section  •  Mr  Sff>f 
son  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute,  and  Mrs.  Ste^on  ;  O  G  Mason  the 
wel    kn'7  of'heffPhot°graPhic  Section;  Mrs.   O.    G.    Mason  ;  Ml  Pro'ch  '  he 

phlSer   UMrr?TfRCtUrher;  ^  B    "■*»'  ^   ^   the  ~ 

pnotographer ,  Mr.  T   C.  Roche,  another  veteran  ;  Mr.  John  Carbutt   of  Phila- 

ofthe's        uTrP'atr  fame;  Sargeant  C'  E-  Von  Sothen,JMr.  W   Irving  Adams 
T  Antho°nVv  P      nUfaCtUpn8r  C°mpan>';  Col°nel  V"  M"  ™lc°x>  °'  the  E  &  h' 
MSd5';,^Tr  Van  7derWe>-de;  Mr.  Pendleton,  President  of 
ine  Electrical  Section  of  the  American  Institute;   Mr.  Wintrigham   the  Secretary 

AH  ETotro,°?nAr-  Grey'  th%r'tkn0wn  NeW  Vork  PhotogXheT,  D?. 
Tubus  Bien  vVn'  I  BVSmK  ••*•'■  R,chard  NuSent.  ^ief  photographer  in 
d"d  not  learn.  ^  I,th°SraPh,c  establishment,  and  others  whose  names  we 

ing"addreassn0UnCing  *"  dinner  WM  ready'  Mr"  *  R  Gardner  made  the  foll°«- 

ZaJiesand  Gentlemen,— Pleas e  pardon  me  fo r  making  my  little  speech  at  the 

present  moment,  as  what  I  wish  to  say  would  be,  in  p£  inapropos Mater  in  the 
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evening,  or  after  the  dinner,  and  especially  if  I  should  thus  postpone  it,  it  is  pos- 
sible I  might  find  myself  too  full  for  utterance  !  First,  then,  I  am  requested  to 
say  that  any  who  desire  are  perfectly  free  to  order  from  the  bill  of  fare  such 
things  only  as  best  suit  their  individual  taste  and  inclination,  and  in  any  order 
that  may  best  please  their  fancv.  Believing  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  privilege 
to  some  present,  this  announcement  is  made  that  all  may  act  in  perfect  freedom 
concerning  the  matter.  The  waiters  have  been  instructed  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  all  and  conform  to  their  individual  requests. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Annual  Field-day  and  Dinner  Committee,  I   have  con- 
scientiously worked  to  make  this  occasion  a  pleasant  one  to  all.      Hence,  pur- 
posely avoided  the  responsibility  of  replying  to  any  toast,  knowing,  if  I  attempted 
this,  there  would   be  one   at  least  who  would  go   away  dissatisfied   and  whose 
dinner  would  be   muchly  curtailed,  perhaps,  by  undue   anxiety.      From   solid 
selfishness,  therefore,  I  leave  this  part  of  the  entertainment  to  others   more  com- 
petent, and  who  will  no   doubt  be  pleased  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  part 
of  the  feast.      In  behalf  of  the  committee  I  should  like  to  say,  that  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  them  that  their  efforts   have   been  rewarded  with  so  large  an  attend- 
ance of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  persons  in  this  special  field  of  commerce, 
science  and  art.     There  are  present  some  of  the  chief  representatives  of  photo- 
commercial  houses  that   have  been  known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
for  their  enterprise,  liberality  and  business  integrity.      Besides  these,  we   have 
with  us  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Polytechnic,  Electrical  and  Agricultural  Sections 
of  the  American  Institute,  all  of  which  sections  we  expect  to  hear  from,  through 
their  chosen   speakers.     We  have  with   us,  too,  some  who   practiced  the  art  of 
making  sun-pictures  nearly  half  a  century  ago— who  nursed  the  Daguerrean  art 
in  its  infancy,  and  who  have   been  eye-witnesses  to  its  birth,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion.     And  in  that  resurrection  they  have  lived  to  behold  the  thousand-and-one 
uses  it  now  serves  in  the  advancement  of  Commerce,  Science  and  Art.      But  we 
have  not  only  with  us  some  of  the  oldest  veterans  in  the  art,  but  those  skilled  in 
its  chemistry  and   mechanical  appliances,  those,  too,  who  are  rated   among  the 
most  expert  practitioners  of  the  present  hour,  and  amateurs  who   have  won  a 
name  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  for  their  superior  work,  but   for  their 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature   of  the  art.      And  last,  though  not   east, 
we  have  with  us  the  refining  influence  of  woman,  whose  esthetic  nature  lends 
politeness  and  grace  to  man  and  inspires  him  in  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  life. 
Surely  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  down  with  such  a  company  at  a  common   table 
and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  social  interchange  of  thought.     That  this  occasion 
may  prove  to  be  a  pleasure  to  all  and  be  long  favorably  remembered,  is  the  most 
earnest  prayer  of  your  committee. 

Mr  Gardner  then  called  on  Mr.  Stetson  to  speak  for  the  American  Institute 
who  said  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  gathering,  and 
regretted  that  meetings  of  this  character  could  not  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
life  of  the  Institute.  He  recalled  a  number  of  the  early  social  gatherings  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  the  great  benefits  he  and  others  had  derived  from 
such  intercourse  where  over  a  very  informal  repast  they  had  frequently  broached 
ideas  that  had  ultimately  developed  into  matters  more  important. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  the  Electrical  Section,  who  gave  his 
audience  a  rapid  review  of  his  memories  of  the  early  days  of  photography,  and 
exhibited  some  early  daguerreotypes  of  himself  where,  he  believed  he  was  cor- 
rect in  stating,  bromine  was  first  used  to  shorten  the  time  of  exposure.  He  said 
that  these  pictures  were  made  as  early  as  184 1,  and  were  therefore  the  oldest  pic- 
tures with  the  use  of  bromine  in  existence.  He  also  gave  a  long  and  interesting 
account  of  the  development  of  electricity  during  recent  times,  and  said  that  this 
epoch  would  be  known   for  its  remarkable  progress  in  both  photography  and 

electricity  u 

Dr.  Van    der   Weyle    gave  a  number  of  reminiscences  of  early  photography 

and  the  work  he  had  done  in  both  these  subjects  since  his  youth. 

Dr  Elliott  being  called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  pho- 
tographic literature,  responded  by  saying  that  he  had  only  been  in  town  a  tew 
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days,  having  come  from  the  backwoods  of  Long  Island,  where  he  had  been  in 
eclusion    taking  a  rest  after  his  hard  labors  on  °the  International  Annua  ,bs  - 

mfke  heW tTThd  r°'  lng,m  th£  SUrf'  tryin°  t0  make  himself  brow'n,  and 
make  believe  he  had  been  m  the  country  all  summer.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  next  year  would  be  the  semi-centennial  of  the  birth  of  photog  aphy 
fifty  years  from  the  time  when  Daguerre  gave  to  the  world,  through  the  French 
government,  the  first  principles  of  photography  in  the  method  of  making  the 
daguerreotype.       In  this  connection,  he  said,  that  the   Photographers'  Associa- 

cZv°L  TVT^ed  £  haV£  a  JUbilee  Meeti"S  in  connection  with  th'r 
Convention,  to  be  held  m  Boston,  next  year,  and  urged  the  members  to  take 
some  action  to  join  in  this  celebration. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  said,  he  had  a  pleasant  duty  to  perform  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  number  of  friends.  There  was  with  them,  that  evening,  a'  gen  leman 
weI-know„  to  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Section,  ever  active  amongst  S 
most  active  workers,  whose  mild  and  persuasive  voice  could  not  be  resisted  when 
he  requested  a  paper  for  one  of  the  meetings.    It  was  needless  to  tell  them  that  the 

IhomZnh     W  '°  T  Mr"  tR  Gardnel>  ,he  ener*etic  Vice-President  o     he 
Photographic  Section.    It  gave  him  great  pleasure,  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
friends   to  present  him  with  a  little  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  labors 
nM    ??PrSDr'  EU'ott  handed  Mr.  Gardner  a  small  box,  which,  on  bein<r 

&&££$£: gold  watch  chain-  Mr- Gardner  was  ™^>  -  -S3s 

mJ?T \T?  gentlemen:  To  the  friends  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  thus  de- 
m~te'h«r  W«c.at.on  of  my  humble  labors,  I  return  the  sincerest  thanks 
The  spirit  of  kindness   thus   manifested  I  value  more  than  the  price  of  the 

RuVlin-  eWr  ''  maV  k&  TiS  n0t  S0  much  the  #*  we  P^e,  as  'tis  the  giver 
Rich  gifts  prove  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

»h,Tht!SfChain   that  1  haV/  WOrn   for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  shall  now  lay  aside 
hough  it  is  dear  to  me  from  old   associations,  and  wear  in  place  of  it  this 
token  of  your  good   will.      Hoping  it  may  ever  remind  me  of  your  encourage- 
ment anil  favor,  I  accept  it  with  many,  many  thanks  encoura0e 
Mr  John  Carbutt  followed  next  with  a  number  of  interesting  reminiscences  of 

a IZ XTLV^  "ce  phot°sraP1y  as »» rateur-  His  firs°  -S  ° 

f,n  £ h-„ ',  T  an  °pera  s'ass>  and  other  PIeasant  memories  growing 

up  to  his  entrance  into  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  ten  years  ago;  his  work  in 

?hotography° '  WOnderfU'  reSU"S  °f  ^^  Ught  and  ^*"» 

of  s£lhl1o0Se1°f  hiS  I.emarks„Mr-  Carbu»  exhibited  an  instantaneous  picture 
ri,,»,h  T  dTg°f  asma"  steam»oat,  where  the  time  had  been  so  short 
that  the  picture  showed  their  shadows  on  the  water  before  they  had  touched i 

the  e  eateaVdevL^a''  °^  T**  °f  ?*  b°dieS'  '  Mr'  Carbutt  als°  ^ferred  to 
the  great  advances  made  in  photo-mechanical  printing 

made  bv  Mr  CarWi^r  ^  Up°n'  a"d  SaM  :  In  reSard  to  the  remarks 
made    by    Mr.  Carbutt,   I   wish    to   call   your   attention    to    the    improvements 

or  advances    made   by  photography  in    making  relief  plate,  for  Upe  priiuin" 
^eshadraw^"°nS  f°r  books',ma«azi-s  and  newspapers,  from  artistXwm^ 
uash    drawings,    copies   of  oil    paintings   and    from    photographs    direct   from 
nature.      Great  credit  is  due  Mr.   Mogg  and  Mr    ^        S    S^ork  ™m 

th^h^eS'  °f  Ph'lacfelPh'.a,  in  this  line  of  work;  but  we  must  not  ignore  or  deny 
the  honor  due  to  the  originator  or  the   first  inventor  of  this  mode   of  worklng- 

lt\lndTnCm-n  Hl0ffStt'  r"6  PM  th'S  ProCeSS  here  in  l86a'  ^  in 
™nl,ak  u-  3;,u  S  m0de  of  workmS  «'as  from  an  Interference. Plate  or  as 
called  by  him  a  Photographic  Spectrum,  which  consisted  of  a  plate  glass  having 
an  opaque  etching  ground  put  on  one  surface  and  then  ruled  by  a  fine  diamond 
point  w  lues,  from  two  to  three  hundred  to  the  inch.     Some  glasses  were  ruled 

machine  T^T,  ^  ^  "^  C;°ssed-'his  -as  done  by  a  proper  ruing 
machine.  This  plate  was  interposed  between  the  negative  or  positive  or  out 
m  contact  face  to  face  and  then  copied,  the  result  being  a  picture 'in  lLe 
or  dot  as  required     W  here  the  lines  were  ruled  by  the  diamond  of  course  it  was 
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transparent,  and  allowed  the  light  and  picture  to  come  through  on  to  the  sensi- 
tive plate  The  negative  or  positive  made  in  this  way  was  put  in  contact  with 
a  sensitive  metal  plate  and  after  exposure  was  etched  in  alto  or  intaglio  as  desired 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Those  patents  having  elapsed,  are  now  free  to  all.  1  he- 
United  States  Government  at  one  time  took  great  interest  in  this  process,  and 
seriously  tried  it  for  bank  note  printing  and  spent  several  thousand  dollars  or/ 
it      Still  we  say  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  ^ 

E  C  Townsend  spoke  on  "  The  Advantages  of  Social  Gatherings,  and  said  : 
It  is  an  axiom  that  -Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  log- 
ical  conclusion  of  which  is,  that  all  animate  beings— man  included— are  selnsn, 
and  necessarily  so.  '  .  ,  ,    . 

But  nature  through  another  law,  endowed  her  children  with  an  innate  desire 
for  protective  association,  the  highest  types  of  intelligence  always  manifesting  the 
greatest  tendency  and  adaptation  to  such  association,  and  generally  realizing 
therefrom  the  best  results  for  themselves  and  associates. 

There  are  instances,  however,  where  certain  tribes  of  the  human  race  reject 
association  or  even  communication,  maintaining  such  savage  enmity  to  all  others 
that  the  only  desire  towards  them  is  to  capture  and  roll  them  as  sweet  morsels 

under  the  tongue.  ^i^u 

Protective  association  itself  is,  of  necessity,  born  of  selfishness  ;  but  a  selfish- 
ness bearing  in  it  the  germ  of  refinement,  a  longing  for  something  unseen,  a 
reaching  out  and  upward  for  something  better  than  self. 

This  desire,  even  in  the  untutored,  prompts  to  companionship,  which,  prop- 
erly cherished,  secures  protection,  profit  and  pleasure  ;  inspiring  affection,  self- 
abnegation,  generosity,  and  so  on,  until,  step  by  step,  as  we  pass  from  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  unschooled  peasant  to  the  social  conclave  of  the  highest  grade 
of  intellectual  development,  we  may  gather  by  the  way,  i we  will,  the  priceless 
pearls  known  as  culture,  honor,  magnanimity,  fraternity,  fellowship,  communion, 
liberality,  truth,  charily;  and  "Now  abideth  faith,  hope  and  love,  even  these- 
three,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  love." 

And  yet,  each  and  all  of  these  are  but  the  refinements  of  selfishness,  which 
remains.  And  being  thus  possessed,  are  we  not  competent  for  all  the  affairs  o 
life  and  with  the  immortal  Shakespeare  to  say:  "If  by  direct  or  by  collateral 
hand  they  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give  to  you  for  satisfaction. 

But  why  dilate  upon  the  subject  ?  The  advantages  of  social  gatherings  are 
obvious  and  innumerable;  they  not  only  make  possible  that  which  we  denomi- 
nate as  society,  but  they  rectify  and  mould  the  morals  and  manners  of  its  mem- 
bers—inducing homogenity,  peace  and  good-will. 

For  him  who  is  at  one  with  his  fellows  the  sun  shines  bnghest,  the  flowers  are- 
more  fragrant,  the  family  relation  is  sweeter,  the  face  of  nature  smiles,  and  his 
cup  of  happiness  is  always  full  to  the  brim  ;  his  servants,  be  they  man  or  beast, 
await  with  pleasure  his  coming,  and  his  pets  of  every  grade  manifest  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  presence  ;  even  the  imprisoned  canary-bird  seems  to  command  the 
richer  melody  where  culture,  harmony  and  social  gatherings  prevail 

Yet  the  value  of  the  individual  to  society  is  always  in  the  ratio  of  his  ability  o 
contribute  to  its  needs  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  merits  he  should  be  able  with 
the  apostle  Paul  to  say  :  »  Let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  to  good  works,  not  forgetting  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together 

And  remembering  always  that  our  duties  as  members  of  society  are  to 
extend  the  scope  of  its  beneficence,  and  by  example  perpetuate  the  virtues  which 
made  it,  leaving  upon  the  tablets  of  time  the  impress  of  oui "bene faction 

Colonel  Wilcox  being  called  upon  to  recite  something,  he  said  that  he  would 
give  them  something  that  he  had  never  recited  before  in  public,  entitled  The 
Sleeping  Sentinel."  He  had  heard  it  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  id 
the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  United  States  recited  by  Mr  Murdock,  o  Jhdadel; 
phia.  The  proceeds  of  the  reading  were  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the- 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  around  Washington.  The  made nt  was  a 
soldier  boy  had  joined  a  Vermont  regiment,  and  was  on  duty  in  front  of  \\ .ash 
ington  on  the  Potomac,  when  he  fell  asleep  at  his  post.     He  was  court  martialed 
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and  sentenced  to  be  shot      His  mother  went  to  President  Lincoln  and  appealed 

Sh^/m  h  °7-S  P,a-d0n'  and  thG  PrCSident  in  the  momin*  rode  out  on  the 
battle-field  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  pardon  him.  He  had  already  been  blind- 
folded he  was  sitting  on  his  coffin,  twelve  comrades  were  drawn  up  in  line  and 
guns  had  been  handed  them,  and  they  were  waiting  for  the  order  to  fire 

He  was  pardoned,  joined  his  regiment,  and  in  the  next  battle  was  wounded 
taken  to  the  rear,  and  died  praying  for  the  President. 

Colonel  Wilcox  also  stated  that  President  Lincoln  was  present  at  the  reading 
of  the  poem  at  the  time  referred  to.  6 

The  author  of  the  poem  was  Francis  De  Haas. 

The  recital  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  called  forth  much  ap- 
piause.  ^ 

Mr  Becker  gave  some  memories  of  his  work  in  photography,  and  some  of 
the  pictures  he  made  in  those  early  times.  He  spoke  of  making-  practically  in- 
stantaneous pictures  with  the  daguerreotype,  pictures  taking  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second  of  exposure  and  due  to  the  use  of  the  greasy  buffer  to  polish  the  plates. 

bergeant  C  K  Von  Sothen  made  some  very  humorous  remarks,  comparing 
his  position  to  the  dry  plate  that  needed  coaxing,  and  sometimes  intensify^  in 
order  to  get  any  results  out  of  it.  His  remarks  were  very  amusing,  and  called 
forth  numerous  smiles  from  the  audience. 

At  a  late  hour  the  meeting  adjourned,  after  passing  a  very  delightful  reunion. 

[From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography.} 

PE0PBSS03  DEWAR  ON  LIGHT  AND  ITS  ACTION. 

During  the  last  Royal  Institution  Session,  Professor  Dewar  delivered  a  con- 
siderable number  of  experimental  lectures,  in  the  course  of  which  he  occasion- 
ally had  much  to  say  upon  light  and  its  chemical  action,  which  portions  of  his 
discourses  are  here  selected  and  summarized. 

In  speaking  of  light  as  an  analytical  agent,  he  said  that  it  is  particularly 
prone  to  set  up  changes  in  organic  bodies.  Wollaston  in  early  times  discovered 
the  action  of  light  upon  gum  guiacum,  and  it  has  since  been  found  that  guiacum 
acid  derived  from  the  gum  is  more  sensitive;  some  of  this  acid  dissolved  in  collo- 
dion he  applied  to  the  surface  of  paper,  and  showed  that  by  half  a  minutes's 
exposure  to  the  light  from  a  powerful  arc  lamp  the  film  became  of  a  beautiful 
blue  color,  as  deep  as  the  hue  produced  by  ordinary  iron  blue  printing  processes. 
I  he  chemical  change  set  up  in  this  complex  acid  by  light  is  not  yet  understood, 
but  Professor  Worter  has  recently  discovered  an  organic  substance,  tetramethyll 
diamine,  which  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  which  is 
known  Inis  new  body  is  also  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  ozone,  which  turns 
it  purple;  even  sulphate  of  copper  will  in  a  limited  time  turn  it  a  rich  purple 
color  by  oxidation;  ether  poured  upon  it  in  the  presence  of  light  turns  it  purple 
letramethyldiamine  is  one  of  the  coal  tar  colors  easily  acted  upon  by  light  and 
is  probably  the  first  of  a  large  series  of  bodies  which  all  contain  methyl  and  all 
are  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  light;  the  presence  of  methyl  seems  in  some  way  to 
be  necessary  to  the  action.  In  dilute  solution  tetramethvldiamine  is  quite  color- 
ess  when  spread  upon  paper;  light  acts  less  rapidly  upon  the  paper  so  prepared 
tnan  it  does  upon  paper  prepared  with  guiaconic  acid.  The  sample  of  tetra- 
methyldiamine  used  by  Professor  Dewar  had  been  obtained  by  him  from  Dr 
bchuchardt,  of  Gorlitz,  Germany. 

In  relation  to  recent  speculations  about  the  possible  decomposition  of  the 
chemical  elements,  Professor  Dewar  said  that  Professor  Stas,  of  Brussels  has  by 
urging  refinements  in  preparation,  obtained  elements  of  more  purity  than 'has  any 
one  else;  he  has,  for  instance,  prepared  salts  of  potassium  so  pure  that  they  will 
give  no  sodium  line  in  the  spectrum  when  placed  in  an  ordinary  flame  In 
every  way  he  tried  to  decompose  or  transmute  the  pure  elements,  but  all  the  at- 
tempts ended  in  absolute  failure. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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ROCHESTER   ACADEMY   OF   SCIENCE- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

Health  permitted  President  Croughton 
to  once  more  take  the  chair  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  section,  August  28th.  Secre- 
tary Punnett  tendered  his  resignation  as  an 
officer  on  account  of  his  leaving  the  city  soon 
to  take  a  four  years'  course  in  chemistry  at  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O. 

Besides  making  a  few  recommendations  for 
the  future  he  read  the  following  list  of  subjects 
treated  by  members  of  the  section  and  illus- 
trating what  good  work  the  section  had  been 
doing.  As  an  aid  to  some  amateur  society 
which  may  be  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  I  give  it 
in  full  : 

November  29,  1887.— Magnesium  Flash 
Light,  by  H.  W.  Mathews. 

December  20,  1887.— New  Mode  of  Positive 
Printing,  by  President  Croughton. 

January  3,  1888.— Lantern  Exhibition  by 
the  section  to  their  friends. 

January  17,  1888.  — *  Positive  Printing  (Al- 
bumen), by  C.  F.  Hovey. 

January  31,  1888. — Hydroquinone  Devel- 
oper, by  H.  W.  Mathews. 


February  14,  1888.— Platinotype  Process, 
by  Secretary  Punnett. 

February  28,  1888.— Uranium  Nitrate  Ton- 
ing of  Bromide  Prints,  by  President  Crough- 
ton. 

March  13, 1888.— Bleaching  and  Re-develop- 
ing of  Bromide  Prints,  by  President  Crough- 
ton. 

March  27,  1888. — Toning  Albumen  Paper, 
by  C.  F.  Hovey. 

April  10,  1888. — Lantern  Exhibition  by  the 
members  to  their  friends. 

April  24,  1888. — Vest  Camera,  by  C.  J. 
Player. 

May  8,  1888.—  *Orthochromatic  Photo- 
graphy, by  E.  W.  Home. 

May  22,  1888.— Carbon  Printing,  by  Presi- 
dent Croughton. 

June  5,  1888.— Lantern  Slide  Making,  by 
the  members. 

June  19,  1888.— Prize  Print  Contest.  Pri/e 
awarded  II.  W.  Mathews. 

July  3,  1888.— *Paper  read  on  "  Dry"  Pyro 
Development,  by  James  Streeter. 

July  17,  1888.— Demonstration  on  "Dry" 
Pyro  Development,  by  James  Streeter. 

July  31,  1888. — New  Enamel  Paper,  by 
James  lnglis. 

August  14,  1888.  — Kodak  Camera,  by  S.  C. 
Jones. 

(All  the  subjects  except  those  marked  * 
were  demonstrated.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  retir- 
ing secretary,  after  which  James  Streeter,  65 
East  Main  street,  was  unanimously  elected  to 
fill  the  vacant  office. 

The  subject  of  the  evening,  a  "Lantern 
Exhibition,"  by  C.  F.  Llovey,  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  large  audience  present.  This 
exhibition  was  given  to  show  what  constituted 
a  good  lantern  slide,  also  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  wet  and  dry  plate  slides.  The 
decisions  of  the  members  were  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  wet  plate  slides. 

The  members  congratulated  Mr.  Guebelle 
upon  his  safe  return  from  his  western  trip. 

The  making  of  lantern  slides  by  reduction 
by  the  members  of  the  section,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  C.  F.  Hovey,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject for  the  next  meeting. 
Yours  truly, 

Milton  B.  Punnett, 

Retiring  Secretary. 


Magistrate.— "If  I  discharge  you  this 
time,Uncle  Rastus,what  will  you  do  ?"  Uncle 
Rastus— "  Well,  yo'  Honah,  efyo'  discha'ges 
me,  I  spect  I'll  go  off." 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'    ASSOCIATION   OF 

AMERICA. 
Minneapolis  Meeting— Fourth  Day. 

( Continued. ) 
The  President — I  presume  that  is  the  reason 
■why  we  have  not  received  the  paper  which, 
I  see  by  the  programme,  he  was  to  prepare. 

He  then  announced  :  Mr.  Rockwood  will 
make  his  demonstration  of  the  flash-light 
process  at  11.30. 

Dr.  Elliott— If  it  is  in  order  I  would  like 
to  make  the  announcement  of  the  Anthony 
prizes. 

Award  of  Anthony  prizes  :  Plain  Enlarge- 
ments, J.  M.  Jordan,  $50  ;  Crayon  work  En- 
largements,  G.  Heim,  $50  ;  Water-color  En- 
iargements,  L.  Walkup,  $25. 

O.  P.  Scott, 
J.  Dandy, 

Committee. 
The  President — Members  of  the  Convention, 
the  Executive  Committee  think  that  there  is 
due  to  the   Manager  and   Superintendent  of 
this  building,  and  that  we  should  pass  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks  as  follows: 
By  the  Executive  Committee: 
Be  it  Resolved,  First.—  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Convention  are  due  and  hereby  heartily 
given  to  the  management  of  the  Minneapolis 
Exposition  Building  for  many  favors  received 
from  them. 

Second.  —That  we  desire  to  thank  Mr.  C. 
M.  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the  Exposition,  for 
favors  received. 

Third.—  That  for  attention  to  our  wants 
and  his  time  freely  given  early  and  late,  and 
for  his  endeavors  to  make  everything  pleasant 
and  convenient  to  exhibitors  and  officers,  Mr. 
Fields,  the  Superintendent,  is  entitled  to,  and 
has,  our  hearty  good-will  and  thanks. 

The  President— I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Potter  make  a  few  remarks  to  show  why  we 
should  pass  these  resolutions. 

Secretary  Potter  —  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  to  these  resolutions,  because  they 
cover  the  ground,  and  while  I  might  expatiate 
upon  them,  it  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Fields  has  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  accommodate  us.  He  has  allowed  us 
to  take  everything  and  anything  we  wanted. 
And  the  only  restriction  he  has  placed  upon  us 
is,  that  we  should  ask  for  what  we  wanted.  I 
believe  that  he  did  make  one  man  take  a  thing 
back  because  he  did  not  ask  for  it,  but  he 
immediately  let  him  take  it  again.  There 
were  a  few  things  which  he  would  not  let  us 
have  because  the  owners  had  put  that  restric- 


tion upon  them,  but  he  has  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  accommodate  us,  getting  men  for 
us  and  allowing  us  the  use  of  his  telephone 
service.  The  resolutions  offered  do  not  express 
any  too  much  ;  in  fact,  language  could  not 
express  it  fully. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Landy— I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
tendered  to  the  photographers  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  and  all  who  have  helped  to  make 
our  visit  here  so  very  pleasant,  and  to  Captain 
Zimmerman  for  the  pleasant  excursion  we  had 
at  Dake  Minnetonka  yesterday. 

Dr.  Elliott— I  second  that  motion  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
indebted  to  the  photographers  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  for  the  good  health  we  have  en- 
•  joyed  by  their  securing  the  holding  of  the 
Convention  in  this  invigorating  climate.  I 
have  never  been  so  well  on  any  occassion  as  I 
have  been  since  coming  to  this  city. 
Motion  unanimously  carried. 
Dr.  Elliott— There  are  other  gentlemen 
that  we  must  not  forget,  and  they  are  the 
members  of  the  Press — the  reporters  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  They  have  treated  us  with  a  great  deal 
of  courtesy.  '1  hey  have  given  us  a  great  deal 
of  space  in  their  columns. 

I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Press  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul. 

The  President —I  wish  to  say  that  they  are 
entitled  to  all  the  thanks  we  can  give  them; 
for  we  certainly  never  before  have  been  treated 
so  well  as  we  have  been  by  the  press  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul. 

Motion  of  Dr.  Elliott  unanimously  carried. 
Mr.  Gentile — We  have  among  us  to-day 
the  veteran  photographer  of  the  Northwest. 
He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Landy's,  and  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  invited  to  the  platform  and  intro- 
duced to  the  Convention.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
S.  M.  Fasset.  He  was  a  photographer  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  whole  of  his  establishment 
was  laid  in  ashes.  He  sustained  a  loss  of 
several  thousand  dollars. 

The  President— Will  Mr.  Landy  please  es- 
cort Mr.  Fasset  to  the  platform  ?  I  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  S.  M. 
Fasset,  at  present  of  Minneapolis,  formerly  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Fasset— Ladie s  and  Gentlemen  ;  This 
is  utterly  a  surprise  to  me.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  a  speech.  But  I  will  say  that  I  have 
seen  here  many  of  the  finest  works  of  photog- 
raphy that  I  have  seen    anywhere.     I  have 
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traveled  abroad ;  made  photographs  in  Rome 
— in  the  Catacombs — and  I  have  never  seen 
such  work  as  I  have  down  stairs.  I  think  it 
is  marvelous.  You  ought  to  go  on;  and  if 
you  go  on  and  make  such  improvements  as 
you  have  since  I  left  the  business  fifteen  years 
ago,  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  be.  Your 
appliances  are  so  much  better  than  they  were 
then.  We  could  not  make  instantaneous  pho- 
tographs as  you  can  now.  I  congratulate  you 
all. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  say  is,  I  always 
like  to  see  ladies  in  any  institution,  as  nothing 
can  succeed  as  well  without  them.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  attention,  and  will  ask 
you  to  excuse  me. 

The  Secretary — I  will  read  the  award  of 
prizes  awarded  by  the  Air  Brush  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  as  follows :  A.  R.  Cottrell, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  best  finished  Water 
Color,  one  Air  Brush;  S.  M.  Kelley,  Racine, 
Wis.,  for  best  finished  Black  and  White,  one 
Air  Brush. 

The  President — I  have  here  a  resolution  of- 
fered by  Dr.  Charles  Forbes  which  he  desires 
adopted  by  this  Convention.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  hereby 
adopts  the  metric  system  as  its  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

And,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  editors  of 
photographic  journals  and  writers  for  the  same, 
are  most  respectfully  requested  when  giving 
formulas  to  use  this  system,  followed  by  the 
English  equivalent. 
Resolution  seconded. 
The  President — Are  there  any  remarks  ? 
Dr.  Elliott— Mr.  President,  I  think  I  said 
pretty  much  all  I  wanted  to  say  about  this 
matter  the  other  day,  though  I  would  like  to 
repeat  some  of  the  ideas.  The  metric  system 
involves  this  idea— that  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures are  absolutely  interchangeable.  One 
gram  of  water  measures  one  cubic  centimeter, 
consequently  a  thousand  grams  will  measure 
a  thousand  cubic  centimeters,  and  so  forth. 
They  are  perfectly  interchangeable,  and  if  you 
once  get  in  the  habit  of  using  them  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever,  and  I  strongly  recommend 
you  to  adopt  this  resolution  and  work  this  way. 
Get  a  box  of  the  metric  weights,  the  gram 
weights,  and  use  them.  You  will  find  it  just 
as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.  You  can't  make 
any  mistake.  If  a  man  tells  you  to  use  ten 
grams  of  soda,  and  ioo  centimeters  of  water, 
you  know  exactly  how  many  to  use.  No 
question  arises  in  your  mind  whether  it  is 
a  troy  ounce,  an  apothecary's   ounce   or  an 


avoirdupois    ounce.      I   strongly  recommend 
that  you  adopt  this  system. 

The  resolution  of  Dr.  Forbes  was  then  put 
and  carried. 

Dr.  Elliott— I  would  move  that  we  re- 
commend all  dry  plate  makers  and  all  those 
who  publish  formulas  for  developers,  etc.,  to 
also  print  in  their  directions  the  formulas  in 
the  metric  system,  that  it  may  be  readily 
understood  and  used.  They  can  give  the 
ounces  and  pounds,  if  they  choose,  but  we  re- 
commend them  to  give  the  formulas  in  the 
metric  system  anyway. 

Motioned  seconded  and  carried. 
The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  George 
G.  Rockwood,  who  proceeded  to  give  a  de- 
monstration of  Flash-light  Photography. 

The  President—  Before  you  begin,  Mr.  Rock- 
wood,  I  would  say  there  has  been  considerable 
said  about  the  triplex  picture.  We  would 
like  to  have  you  give  us  some  information  upon 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Rockwood  —Anyone  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  children's  photographs  is  constantly 
bothered  by  mothers  wanting  various  view-. 
Mothers  always  want  all  the  different  views  of 
a  child,  and  that  comes  to  be  a  very  serious 
thing  ;  because,  in  the  first  place  it  is  ex- 
pensive to  finish  negatives  and  customers  don't 
want  to  pay  for  them. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  make  three  views  on  a 
plate,  or,  perhaps,  to  give  two  plates  getting 
a  variety  of  poses.  Now,  of  course,  with  the 
process  of  instantaneous  photography  requiring 
no  head  rest,  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to 
get  certainly  from  three  to  five,  or  perhaps  six, 
views.  I  very  often  get  six  pictures  on  two 
ordinary  plates.  I  use  a  5  x  7  camera- 
one  made  for  ferrotypes.  I  had  some  little 
mats  made  (mats  shown)  and  then  made  the 
exposures,  and  by  their  use  I  can  very  easily 
take  three  views  on  a  plate  joined  together. 
You  can  then  select  the  best  and  cut  them  off. 
I  think  it  is  best  not  to  give  them  all  they  want. 
Tell  your  people  they  can  have  their  choice 
of  any  three  out  of  the  six.  Very  often  they 
will  select  all  on  one  plate,  so  that  you  won't 
have  to  cut  your  plate.  That  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  thing,  and  has  enabled  me  to 
charge  a  little  extra  price.  Charging  for  the 
plain  imperials  $5  or  $8  for  these,  or  $10  for  a 
dozen  of  each. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  methods  of 
introducing  a  thing  of  this  kind.  The  way  I 
introduced  this,  and  made  a  very  remarkable 
success  of  it,  was  simply  when  people  came  in. 
for  imperial  cards,  I  would  fill  the  order  and 
at  the  same  time  make  one  of  these,  and  send 
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them  both  with  a  little  printed  notice,  if  they 
wanted  these  it  would  only  cost  them  $5  extra. 
I  don't  know  as  I  had  a  single  instance 
where  they  rejected  these  pictures.  They 
almost  always  sent  the  extra  $5.  I  think  that 
is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  Somebody  asked  me 
what  I  charged  for  my  patent.  I  did  not  get 
any  patent.  I  simply  announced  in  the  jour- 
nals that  I  would  send  the  printed  instructions. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  anybody  to  buy,  photog- 
raphers especially,  and  if  they  will  send  to 
my  establishment  in  New  York  they  can  get 
printed  instructions  how  to  do  this.  The 
camera  I  use  has  a  diaphragm  in  front  of  the 
plate.  You  should  be  careful  to  have  the 
notches  on  your  camera  at  such  a  distance 
that  they  will  come  right;  then  you  push  your 
plate  along  and  make  first  one  view,  and 
then  another,  and  another.  You  have  all 
worked  these  combination  cameras.  There  is 
hardly  a  possibility  of  your  failure  to  get  good 
views  with  the  very  quickest  shutter  that  you 
can  use.  I  first  used  the  drop  shutter  on 
them. 

You  don't  have  to  arrange  the  light  on  a 
child  with  the  care  you  do  on  an  adult.  Put 
them  up  next  the  window  and  you  will  find 
the   light  all  right. 

Now  in  regard  to  flash-light  photography 
it  is  very  hard  to  tell  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Piffard,  who  invented  or  dis- 
covered this  magnesium  light.  Dr.  Piffard 
was  an  amateur  in  New  York,  and,  as  a  der- 
matologist, desired  to  photograph  patients  to 
show  the  various  stages  of  disease.  He  tried 
various  lights,  and  finally  hit  upon  that  of  mag- 
nesium sprinkled  upon  gun-cotton,  which, 
when  ignited,  passed  off  in  a  quick,  terrific 
light,  which  ordinarily  would  give  plenty  of 
exposure. 

There  is  this  one  thing,  please  understand, 
that  everything  that  is  added  to  magnesium  is 
to  its  detriment,  both  as  regards  its  actinic 
power  and  its  healthfulness.  Perhaps  I  am 
not  wise  in  saying  such  things,  because  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  compounds  in  the 
market  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  photographed  two  thousand  people 
in  a  hall  two  hundred  feet  square.  It  was  the 
Twelfth  Regiment  of  New  York.  They  ex- 
tended exactly  one  hundred  feet,  and  behind 
them  was  a  vast  audience  making  up  a  total  of 
about  two  thousand  people.  I  arranged  along 
the  side  of  the  building  at  short  distances 
charges  of  gun  cotton  and  magnesium  and  at 
the  proper  moment  fired  it.  It  was  a  lucky 
thing  for  me  that  I  got  out  of  the  door  of  that 
hall  in  about  five  minutes  or  they  would  have 


"fired  me,"  because  there  was  a  cloud  of 
smoke  clear  across  that  room  so  that  we  could 
not  see  twenty  feet. 

The  inventor's  name,  by  whom  this  lamp 
was  originated,  I  have  forgotten.  My  interest 
in  it  is  simply  the  interest  of  a  photographer. 

With  this  lamp  you  can  work  hours 
or  more  in  a  room  without  showing  any 
smoke.  My  operator  made  these  pictures 
(pictures  shown)  with  a  wide  angle  Dall- 
meyer  lens,  the  interior  of  a  room.  He 
made  them  in  certainly  not  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  a  second,  and  the  pictures,  as  you  see, 
are  highly  illuminated. 

I  might  state  here  that  I  have  often  paid  as 
high  as  twenty  dollars  in  New  York  to  get 
experts  to  illuminate  a  room  with  calcium 
light  when  I  wanted  to  make  photographs. 

I  will  now  explain  the  principle  of  this  lamp  r 
The  lamp  might  be  made  much  smaller  than 
this  if  desired.  We  ignite  the  flame  in  this  tube, 
which  connects  with  this  air  tube,  well  charged 
with  magnesium,  and  after  lighting  then 
press  this  bulb  and  send  the  magnesium 
through  the  cone  of  flame.  (This  demonstra- 
tion was  made).  The  first  thing  will  be  to  put 
the  charge  of  magnesium  in.  It  so  happens 
that  this  little  funnel  (holding  it  up)  holds 
about  twelve  grains  of  magnesium.  Of  course 
you  will  not  get  the  contrast  or  effect  of  the 
flash  by  daylight.  (Demonstration  of  flash 
then  given.) 

The  inventor  has  gone  still  further  and  put 
on  what  he  calls  the  flame  erector. 

It  forces  the  flame  into  a  cone  form,  which 
makes  it  intensely  hot.  I  have  worked  with 
this  lamp  a  whole  evening  and  there  was 
hardly  enough  smoke  in  the  room  to  notice. 
We  don't  use  gun  cotton,  only  an  alcohol 
lamp  made  in  the  form  of  an  Argand  burner, 
and  the  magnesium  comes  from  the  inside  of 
the  flame.  He  has  two  bulbs  here  in  order  to' 
get  quite  a  force  of  air  in  the  lamp. 

In  New  York,  where  we  photographed 
almost  every  night,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
large  income.  I  am  obliged  to  be  personal  in 
my  remarks  because  I  speak  of  what  I  know, 
and  why  I  speak  of  it,  is  that  you  may  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  build  up  a  little  evening  business,  and  it 
amounts  to  a  good  deal.  The  evening  before 
I  left  New  York  a  gentleman  came  to  me  to. 
take  one  of  these  pictures.  I  told  him  I  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  going  out  evenings  ;  but  he 
urged  me  and  said  just  name  your  price.  I 
said  twenty  dollars,  and  went  up  and  took  the 
picture,  was  not  gone  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes  and   came  away  with  my  twenty  dolla  r 
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bill.  In  this  house  I  did  not  have  this  lamp. 
I  took  it  with  gun  cotton  and  magnesium. 
The  result  was  that  after  I  had  made  one  ex- 
posure I  was  obliged  to  go.  I  took  care  to 
have  three  cameras  standing  together  making 
a  sort  of  battery,  and  all  three  plates  happened 
to  be  good.  There  is  no  way  of  repeating 
those  negatives.  This  gentleman  wanted  pict- 
ures taken  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and 
different  combinations,  but  the  room  was  so 
full  of  smoke  I  could  not  do  it.  Had  I  this 
lamp,  I  might  have  worked  there  all  the  even- 
ing and  not  been  bothered  with  smoke. 

Question— Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  kind 
of  light  you  use  for  your  preliminary  work; 
how  you  manage  to  have  time  to  focus  your 
cameras  ? 

Mr.  Rockwood  —  I  focus  on  the  gas- 
lights. At  Dr.  Talmage's  Tabernacle  (I 
had  also  photographed  the  audience  in  Ply- 
mouth Church)  I  photographed  the  audience 
sitting  on  one  side  but  by  the  time  I  got  over 
to  the  other  side  I  could  not  photograph  it 
as  the  room  was  full  of  smoke. 

The  light  is  so  intense  that  with  dry  plates 
you  can  use  any  field  instrument  and  a  wide 
angle  lens. 

The  President  —How  much  light  do  you 
have  to  use  in  taking  those  large  audiences? 

Mr.  Rockwood— When  I  photographed  the 
Twelfth  Regiment  I  had  the  light  extended 
along  for  fifty  feet  with  an  electrical  apparatus, 
and  lit  the  cotton  all  at  once  and  it  went  off  in 
one  immense  flash.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
i=  that  this  lamp  does  away  with  the  smoke 
that  gun  cotton  and  other  combinations  of 
magnesium  produce.  If  you  could  use  the 
magnesium  in  its  simple  form  you  could  get  a 
much  better  combustion. 

Preparations  have  been  made  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  lamp,  and  it  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  principal  stock  dealers  within  a  month 
or  so.  I  think  that  Mr.  White  told  me  he  was 
going  to  get  out  these  lamps  for  about  six 
dollars  each.     The  lamp  is  all  complete. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  added  when 
you  get  it,  only  to  use  it. 

Question — What  kind  of  a  wick  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Rockwood — We  use  a  solid  wick,  and 
that  wick  will  last  as  long  as  the  lamp.  It 
never  has  to  be  renewed  for  the  reason  that 
the  inventor  has  a  little  perforated  top  that 
lies  on  it,  preventing  the  wick  from  charring. 
You  will  hold  a  small  lamp  around  the  sides 
of  the  burner  until  it  is  somewhat  heated 
and  the  combustion  has  started.  If  you  don't 
care  about  the  bother  of  putting  in  new 
wicks,  you  can  take  this  little  top  off  and  light 


the  lamp  with  a  match.  But  the  inventor 
thought  this  would  be  quite  an  improvement 
to  the  lamp. 

Such  of  you  as  want  to  communicate  with 
the  inventor  can  write  Norman  White,  96 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

W,  H.  H.  Clark — Providing  you  wish  to 
photograph  a  large  audience  with  this  lamp, 
how  would  you  ignite  the  different  lights  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Rockwood— The  inventor  proposes  to 
have  a  little  larger  lamp,  in  order  that  you  may 
send  off  a  larger  charge,  and  to  use  but  the  one 
lamp. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  did  not  speak 
of.  The  inventor  has  introduced  a  little  stop 
into  this  (demonstrated).  This  will  enable  the 
operator  to  let  the  air  on  by  degrees  and  con- 
tinue the  flame  for  a  second  or  two.  That 
would  be  quite  sufficient  time  to  photograph  a 
large  audience. 

It  it  was  night  I  think  I  could  with  50  grains 
of  magnesium,  get  a  complete  photograph  of 
this  audience,  with  one  lamp,  so  fully  illumi- 
nated that  if  you  had  a  friend  in  the  audience 
you  could  easily  pick  him  out  in  the  picture. 
This  shows  very  plainly  what  you  can  do  with 
a  large  group. 

Question  —What  is  the  price  of  magnesium  ? 

Mr.  Rockwood— Magnesium  is  sold, I  think, 
for  about  three  dollars  per  pound,  not  more 
than  four  dollars  at  the  outside,  which  makes 
this  exposure  cost  about  \l/2  to  2  cents. 

Mr.  Landy— In  what  position  do  you  place 
your  lamp  ? 

Mr.  Rockwood — Most  amateurs  get  their 
light  down  very  low,  on  a  level  with  the  sub- 
ject, or  lower.  That  is  why  they  get  those 
pallid  pictures.  I  would  place  the  light  so 
that  it  comes  down  on  the  face,  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  which  would  give  a  finely  illu- 
minated picture. 

Question— Is  it  considered  advisable  in  pho- 
tographing large  audiences  to  have  the  light 
come  from  one  lamp? 

Mr.  Rockwood— Yes,  I  think  so,  if  you 
can  possibly  get  along  with  the  light  at  one 
point.  For  this  reason:  If  you  change  the 
high  lights  of  a  picture,  you  get  the  effect  of 
everything  moving,  and  it  has  the  same  effect 
if  you  change  the  lamp.  For  instance,  one  of 
my  operators  that  photographed  the  interior 
of  a  room  with  a  calcium  light,  thought  he  was 
unusually  smart,  and  that  he  would  be  very 
careful  to  move  his  calcium  light  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  of  course,  changing 
all  his  high  lights.  His  picture  looked  as  if  it 
moved.     I  said  to  him,  don't  you  know  any 
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better  than  to  move  your  camera.  He  said, 
' '  I'll  take  my  oath  that  the  camera  was  not 
moved."  Well,  I  said,  you  either  moved  that 
or  moved  your  light.  He  replied,  "Why,  of 
course,  I  moved  my  lights." 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  very  large  audi- 
ence, I  think  I  would  try  the  gun  cotton. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bellsmith—  Will  20  grains  of 
magnesium  with  this  lamp  and  alcohol  give 
you  as  good  an  actinic  light  as  the  same  num- 
ber of  grains  with  gun  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Rockwood— Twenty  grains  with  this 
lamp  gives  you  more  light  than  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  with  gun  cotton.  That  is  the  result 
obtained  by  an  actual  experiment.  This  lamp 
made  a  number  of  things  practicable  that  has 
never  before  been  attempted.  In  New  York 
some  of  those  very  elegant  office  buildings 
have  dark  places  in  them,  and  the  architects 
want  to  show  matters  in  detail.  They  want 
to  show  peculiar  stairs  and  things  of  that  kind. 
With  this  lamp  we  are  able  to  get  right  there 
and  make  a  photograph  of  it.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  we  can  do  anything— photograph 
under  ground  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Scott— May  I  ask  if  that  light  is  used 
without  the  use  of  any  screen  between  the  sit- 
ter and  the  light  ? 

Mr.  ROCKWOOD —Yes,  sir;  ordinarily. 
Mr.  Doerr— 1  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  given  Mr.  Rockwood  for  his  very  able  in- 
struction. 

Motion  carried  unanimously,  with  ap- 
plause. 

The  President— We  would  like  to  close  the 
business  of  the  meeting  as  speedily  as  possible, 
otherwise  we  shall  have  to  have  an  afternoon 
session. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Clark— I  move  that  the 
remaining  papers  on  the  programme  be  read 
by  title. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  Secretary— I  think  that  is  hardly  fair. 
If  men  take  the  time  to  write  these  papers,  I 
think  they  should  be  read,  and  that  we  should 
listen  to  them. 

The  President — I  have  been  requested  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Overpeck,  of  Hamilton,  O. 

Mr.  Overpeck— I  think  there  are  a  few 
points  that  Mr.  Rockwood  has  overlooked. 
Those  compounds  are  of  practical  value.  I 
claim,  and  I  have  experimented,  that  exposure 
can  be  very  much  shortened  and  very  beau- 
tiful high  lights  produced  upon  the  surface. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  an  exposure  with 
a  No.  7  Euryscope  almost  instantaneously  by 
this  light,  and  got  very  good  effects.  When 
we  want  to  shorten  our  exposure  during  the 


day,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  the  pho- 
tographer finds  it  necessary,  where  there  is- 
danger  of  movements  among  the  sitters,  if  the 
exposure  can  be  shortened  it  is,  I  think,  a  very 
great  object. 

As  regards  the  smoke  from  compounds,  I 
favor  the  compounds— all  that  I  have  tried.  I 
have  made  eight  exposures  without  waiting 
for  the  smoke  to  get  out  of  the  way.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  with  regard  to 
smoke.  I  claim  there  is  a  great  deal  better 
exposure  with  the  compound,  as  parts  of  the 
magnesium  fly  away  and  do  not  burn  at 
all. 

In  using  it  in  a  gallery,  I  think  it  is  far 
better  to  have  a  tripod  or  stand  upon  which 
to  place  your  light;  and  have  a  screen. 

The  President— From  what  direction  do 
you  have  your  high  light  come  ?  Trom  the 
direction  of  the  daylight  ? 

Mr.  Overpeck— Yes,  sir;  certainly. 
Mr.  Rockwood— I  think  that  this  lamp  is 
an  admirable  thing  to  use  as  supplementary  to 
daylight.  In  this  lamp  there  is  just  exactly 
what  you  desire— a  complete  combustion  of 
the  magnesium.  That  is  why  it  is  free  from 
smoke. 

It  has  been  claimed  and  demonstrated  by 
the  Professor,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
compounds  that  have  yet  been  made  that  is 
so  strongly  actinic  as  the  simple  magnesium. 
I  give  him  as  authority,  although  I  know  it 
from  my  own  experiments.  Of  course  this  is 
not  so  easy  to  carry  as  some  of  the  compounds 
which  you  can  put  in  your  pocket. 

I  think  Mr.  Overpeck's  suggestion  about 
putting  the  light  upon  a  tripod  a  most  excel- 
lent one. 

Mr.  Overpeck— I  have  made  an  experi- 
ment with  a  similar  lamp  myself  and  I  could 
not  get  a  rapid  enough  light,  i,  e.,  it  was  too 
slow  and  continued  too  long,  so  that  the  sitter 
was  liable  to  change  expression.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  favor  the  compounds. 

Mr.  Rockwood— Will  you  please  describe 
your  lamp  ? 

Mr.  Overpeck— The  lamp  was  very  similar 
to  the  one  you  have  exhibited.  I  had  the 
powder  come  up  through  the  flames. 

Mr.  Rockwood— How  long  was  the  ex- 
posure ? 

Mr.  Overpeck— The  lamp  was  intended  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  daylight. 

Mr.  Rockwood— My  exposure  was  some- 
where between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  part 
of  a  second . 

Mr.  Overpeck— That  is  more  rapid. 

Mr.  Rockwood— I  think,  sir,  that  is  abso- 
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lutely  instantaneous,  i.  e.,  as  near  as  we  can 
realize  that  anything  is  instantaneous. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  there  is  another  lamp. 
We  should  like  to  see  it,  and  know  about  it. 

The  President— The.  first  paper  will  be, 
"Dark  Room  Practice,"  by  J.  Hegyessy, 
who  is  a  practical  photographer,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  you  will  receive  much  in- 
formation from  him,  but  it  is  quite  a  long 
paper. 

I  will  say  that  we  expect  to  have  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  awards  when  we  get 
through  with  these  papers. 

Mr.  W.  II.  H.  Clark— I  think,  if  you  wish 
the  people  to  stay  here,  all  the  papers  should 
be  read  by  title. 

The  President— -Will  you  make  a  motion 
that  this  one  paper  be  read  by  title  ? 

Mr.  Clark— I  move  that  this  paper," Dark 
Room  Practice,"  by  J.  Hegyessy,  be  read  by 
title.     (See  page  492.) 

Motion  carried.  Paper  was  so  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Elliott— The  German  exhibit  came 
over  in  a  steamer  that  got  aground  in  New 
York  Harbor,  and  the  pictures  have  only  just 
arrived.    They  will  be  put  up  this  afternoon. 

The  President—  The  next  paper  on  the  pro- 
gramme is  "  Transferrotypes, "  by  H.  S.  Bell- 
smith. 

Announcement  greeted  with  applause. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  then  read  his  paper.     (See 

page  496)- 

The  President— Mr.  Bellsmith  will  undoubt- 
edly answer  any  questions  you  may  desire  to 
ask. 

Mr.  Bellsmith— I  want  to  say  that  we 
gave  a  demonstration  at  our  booth  and  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was  manifested.  We  had  some 
forty  or  fifty  people  there  all  the  morning,  and 
I  was  very  much  gratified  at  the  interest 
shown. 

I  was  unfortunate  enough  in  lighting  a  gas- 
oline stove  to  have  a  little  explosion,  which 
burned  my  face,  and  as  I  am  suffering  quite 
severely  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me. 

The  President— We  expected  to  have  a  paper 
from  Mr.  Joshua  Smith  on  a  very  practical 
subject,  "Photography  as  a  Business  and  the 
Business  of  Photography." 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  very  busy  and  we  have 
not  received  the  paper. 

There  was  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gentile.  As 
he  is  not  present,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
read  it  by  title. 

Motion  to  that  effect  seconded  and  carried. 

The     Secretary "In    Union    there     is 

: Strength,"  by  C.  Gentile.     (See  page  495. ) 


The  President — The  next  matter  of  business 
is   the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Awards, 
which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Rockwood. 
( To  be  continued. ) 
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The  Photographic  Instructor.  Edited  by 
W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  New  York.  Sco- 
vill  Company. 
This  is  the  series  of  lessons  that  have  been 
in  use  at  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photog- 
raphy, revised  and  enlarged  for  general  work. 
It  consists  of  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
used,  the  various  photographic  manipulations, 
such  as  developing,  fixing,  toning,  mounting, 
etc.  The  subjects  are  well  discussed,  and  the 
book  is  well  printed  and  illustrated.  But 
there  are  a  score  of  just  as  good  works  as  this 
already  in  print,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
multiplication  of  such  books;  it  is  very  confus- 
ing to  beginners. 

The  Amateur  Guide    in    Photography. 
By   T.  H.    Blair.     Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago.     The  Blair  Camera  Company. 
This  is  a  neat  little  pamphlet  for  beginners, 
issued   by  the   Blair    Camera  Company.     It 
gives  advice  about  selection  of  apparatus,  and 
directions   for   the    various    ordinary   photo- 
graphic   manipulations.     It    is   well    printed 
and    worthy    of    the    gentleman    who    com- 
piled it. 

The  Photographer's  Book  of  Practical 
Formulae.  Compiled  by  W.  D.  Holmes, 
Ph.B.,  and  E.  P.  Griswold. 

This  is  a  very  useful  selection  of  all  the 
various  photographic  formula;  that  have  ap- 
peared during  late  years.  They  are  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  volume  is  well  printed.  It  is 
one  of  those  volumes  that  one  likes  to  keep 
handy  for  reference.  There  are  224  pages  of 
reading  matter,  and  a  number  of  useful 
tables. 

Lake  George  and  Saratoga.— The  Adi- 
rondacks.     By  S.  R.  Stoddard.     Glens 
Falls,  X.  Y. 
These  are  the  latest  revised  editions  of  Mr. 
Stoddard's  well-known  and  thoroughly  relia- 
ble guide  books.     The  large  number  of  edi- 
tions through  which  they  have  passed  is  better 
testimony  than  any  words  of  ours  in  regard 
to  their   value.      They  are  kept   thoroughly 
revised,  and  valuable  maps  make  them  still 
more  useful.     In   the  Lake   George  volume 
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there  is  a  new  map  of  the  lake  and  surround, 
ing  country,  which  adds  still  more  to  its  great 
usefulness. 

Sun  and  Shade.  A  photographic  record  of 
events  published  by  the  Photogravure 
Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  picture  periodical  that  relies  chiefly 
on  photography  for  its  illustrations.  It  is  a 
large  quarto  page  magazine,  and  the  pictures 
are  remarkably  good.  In  the  number  before 
us  we  have  a  photogravure  from  a  painting 
by  Le  Rolle;  another  of  President  Cleveland; 
yet  another  of  General  Harrison;  a  number  of 
views  of  yachting  pictures  by  Charles  Wager 
Hull;  a  large  double  page  of  pictures  in  the 
life  of  Frederick  III  of  Germany;  a  group 
of  the  scenes  from  "  The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream:"  four  views  of  the  work  on  the 
New  Croton  Aqueduct,  and  a  number  of 
others.  The  idea  is  a  novel  one  and  very 
well  carried  out,  the  photogravure  and  other 
photo-mechanical  work  being  exceedingly 
good. 


What   mx  ftitnit  fftruM 
3Uu  to  fit™. 

N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.—W.  W.  B.  writes  :  I  send  by  express  a 
negative  for  your  opinion  as  to  what  causes 
the  corroded  appearance  on  the  film  ;  all  our 
professional  photographers  here  give  it  up. 
Can  you,  through  the  Bulletin,  tell  us  what 
the  cause  is.  It  is  a  Cramer  plate  35,  devel- 
oper, 60  grains  sulphite  of  soda,  30  grains 
carbonate  of  soda,  15  grains  hydroquinone 
(taken  from  the  Bulletin).  The  developer, 
fixing-bath  and  water  were  all  chilled  in  re- 
frigerator, developing  room  rather  warm.  All 
plates  out  of  that  box  are  the  same. 

A.—  In  the  first  place,  the  picture  is  very 
much  out  of  focus,  and  this  adds  to  the  blurred 
appearance.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  prob- 
ably due  to  prolonged  development  in  a  very 
cold  solution,  or  a  rapid  change  from  cold  to 
warm  solutions,  or  the  reverse.  We  could  not 
say  very  definitely  what  the  exact  cause  is 
unless  you  give  us  more  explicit  description  of 
the  method  of  development. 

(?.— -S.  J.  B.  writes:  I  enclose  you  three 
prints  that  are  spoiled  somehow—how  I  can- 
not think,  for  until  recently  I  have  had  no 
such  trouble  ■     I  am  an  amateur  and  constant 


reader  of  the  Bulletin.  I  will  be  glad  if  you 
will  tell  me  through  the  Bulletin  what  is  the 
trouble  and  how  I  can  prevent  its  repetition. 
The  paper  is  S.  &  M.  Dresden.  I  used  a  neu- 
tral  35 -grain  bath  for  silvering.  Floated 
about  two  minutes.  Fumed  perhaps  too  long 
(about  twenty-five  minutes);  printed  as  usual  ; 
toned  with  usual  gold  and  carb.  soda  bath; 
fixed  in  hypo,  made  alkaline  with  carbonate 
soda,  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  for 
about  four  hours  to  be  sure  about  eliminating 
hypo,  and  thought  my  prints  were  good  when  I 
put  between  blotters  to  dry,  but  when  I  came  to 
mount  (after  leaving  them  stand  in  blotters 
over  night),  I  found  about  one-fifth  of  them 
turned  like  these  enclosed.  I  think  it  is  what 
you  term  "measles,"  but  being  somewhat  in- 
experienced, concluded  it  would  be  best  to 
send  direct  to  you. 

A.— The  trouble  with  your  prints  is  imper- 
fect fixing.  Either  they  were  not  in  fixing 
bath  long  enough  or  the  bath  was  exhausted. 
The  stains  are  from  silver  hyposulphite  left  in 
the  paper,  which  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to 
light. 

(?■-— H.  P.  writes:  Please  let  me  know  how 
to  re-crystallize  nitrate  of  silver,  and  how  to 
take  silver  out  of  waste  paper  and  crystallize 
it. 

A.—  To  re  crystallize  nitrate  of  silver  it  must 
be  dissolved  in  the  least  quantity  of  water  (dis- 
tilled) that  will  take  it  up,  and  then  evaporate 
until  a  crust  begins  to  form  on  the  surface  of 
the  solution;  now  remove  the  heat  and  allow 
to  cool.  Pour  off  the  liquid  and  allow  the 
crystals  to  drain;  when  dry  they  are  fit  for  use. 
This  is  only  successful  in  rather  large  quantities. 
There  are  several  methods  for  using  up  sil- 
ver waste,  see  Bulletin,  1887,  pages  174  and 
207. 

Q.—W.  II.  Z.  writes:  Will  you  please  tell 
tme  the  reason  that  my  albumen  paper  blisters 
in  the  silver  bath  and  why  it  peels  off  ?  Some- 
imes  it  has  little  spots  all  over  the  paper. 

A.— It  is  probable  that  your  silver  bath  is 
too  warm.  The  small  spots  are  due  to  "tears," 
and  can  be  overcome  by  rubbing  the  paper 
with  a  small  tuft  of  cotton  before  silvering  it. 

Q.—C.  H.  B.  encloses  two  stained  prints 
and  writes:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  what 
caused  the  stains  on  the  inclosed  prints  ? 

A. — The  stains  are  from  liypo,  either  imper- 
fect fixing  in  a  dirty  hypo  bath  or  too  short  a 
time  in  the  bath.  Perhaps  hypo  came  into 
contact  with  the  paper  before  printing;  in  any 
case  the  stains  are  from  that  chemical. 

Q.—Y.    L.  M.  writes  :    Will    you  be  kind 
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enough  to  give  me  through  the  Bulletin   a 
formula  for  toning  with  platinum  ? 

A. — See  Bulletin,  1887,  page  161,  or  take 
ordinary  acetate  bath  and  use  twice  as  much 
platinum  chloride  as  you  would  of  gold 
chloride. 

Q.—  D.  B.  writes  :  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  of  a 
formula  for  making  black  tones  on  a  print  and 
how  to  use  the  same.  I  would  prefer  a  form- 
ula of  one  solution  if  you  can  give  it  to  me. 

A.  —Will  answer  in  our  next  issue. 

<2._R.  &  Son  write  :  Enclosed  find  a  pho- 
tograph in  which  the  shadows  and  background 
are  not  very  clear  and  look  a  little  mealy. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the  Bulletin 
the  cause  of  my  trouble  ?  I  silver  my  paper 
from  one  to  two  minutes  on  a  bath  forty-five 
grains  strong  and  fume  thirty  minutes,  toning 
with  home-made  gold  that  works  nicely. 

A.— We  think  your  principal  trouble  is  too 
feeble  printing.  Print  much  deeper  and  your 
tones  will  be  much  richer. 


terials,  from  the  dry  plate  to  the  card  mount 
and  frame. 


Wxtm   (JteuflUt  ivitU  the  grop 
>lmtttr. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  a  fire  in  Pomeroy's 
Studio,  618  Main  street,  Kansas  City.  The 
loss  was  quite  heavy  ;  but  fortunately  it  was 
covered  by  insurance.  We  hope  that  by  this 
time  all  is  in  good  order  again,  and  tender  our 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Pomeroy  in  his  misfortune. 

Allen  Bros.,  the  well-known  Detroit  pho- 
tographic merchants,  send  us  their  new  cata- 
logue. It  is  a  handsome,  large,  octavo  volume 
of  170  pages,  well  illustrated  and  filled  with 
all  the  best  photographic  apparatus  and  ma- 
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We  are  informed  that  R.  Broude  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  recently  leased  quite  a 
large  addition  to  their  present  extensive  quar- 
ters, and  say  they  are  now  ready  to  supply 
anything  that  anybody  may  want  in  their  line 
at  short  notice.  The  new  floor  they  propose 
to  use  as  an  immense  show  room  for  photo 
apparatus,  accessories  and  all  kinds  of  appli- 
ances for  photographers.  They  are  evidently 
pushing  the  trade  and  propose,  like  Eli,  "  to 
get  there." 

We  notice  the  removal  of  H.  Lieber  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  to  their  new  store,  33  South 
Meridan  street.  They  evidently  have  room 
enough  to  do  all  the  moulding,  picture  frame 
and  photo  stock  business  in  the  West,  and  no 
doubt  they  will  get  their  share.  The  Meridan 
street  Building,  21  x  120  feet  deep,  four  stories, 
with  an  L  on  Pearl  street,  80  feet  front  by  65 
feet  deep,  four  stories.  The  entire  first  floor 
of  the  Pearl  street  building  is  devoted  to 
photo  goods,  including  everything  demanded 
by  the  professional  and  amateur  photographer, 
a  full  line  of  all  the  leading  cameras,  lenses, 
etc.,  including  the  Dallmeyer  Lenses,  Climax 
N.  P.  A.  Novelette  Cameras,  etc.  This  de- 
partment is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henderson  George,  so  long  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  West. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  receive  a  visit  from 
our  good  friend  II.  McMichael,  the  President- 
elect of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America.  He  is  in  New  York  attending  a 
large  Masonic  gathering. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  AMATEUR. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  different  opinions  entertained  by  newspapers  in  the 
matter  of  amateur  photography.  In  some  of  them  we  have  long  leading  articles 
about  the  advance  of  the  movement,  extended  descriptions  of  the  apparatus 
used,  eulogies  of  the  benefits  of  the  practice  of  photography  by  amateurs  and 
many  other  things,  good  and  true.  One  writer  dilates  upon  the  social  tenden- 
cies of  the  Camera  Club  just  organized  in  his  city,  another  speaks  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  as  an  art  educator,  while  yet  another  (probablv  a  natural- 
ist) goes  into  extacies  over  the  love  of  nature  that  it  cultivates.  All  these  writers 
appreciate  the  good  qualities  of  the  practice  of  photography  by  amateurs.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  writers  who  constantly  take  pains  to  deride  it,  and  call  our 
amateur  photographers  all  the  hard  names  they  can  find  in  a  modern  dictionary. 
To  them  the  members  of  our  amateur  photographic  clubs  are  fiends,  monsters  in 
human  form,  demons,  and  a  host  of  other  vile  creatures,  epithets  that  are  the 
children  of  an  idle  brain,  or  the  results  of  some  dyspeptic  disorder.  We  have 
recently  received  a  Western  newspaper  containing  just  such  a  tirade  against  an 
amateur  photographer  who  tried  to  photograph  a  scene  in  a  theatre.  Now  it 
must  be  understood  that  taking  pictures  under  such  circumstances  should  never 
be  practiced  without  the  consent  of  the  authorities.  Nevertheless,  because  some 
foolish  knight  of  the  camera  took  liberties  not  warranted,  it  is  no  reason  why  the 
whole  army  of  his  fellow-workers  should  be  belabored  with  hard  names. 

In  the  first  place,  taking  a  picture  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  is 
almost  an  impossibility,  except  with  the  most  elaborate  arrangements  for  lighting 
the  scene  and  a  far  longer  exposure  than  would  be  possible  in  the  case  men- 
tioned. Instantaneous  work  in  a  theatre  is  only  possible  with  the  electric  light 
or  magnesium  flash,  and  anything  short  of  instantaneous  exposure  would  give  an 
utterly  useless  negative,  unless  the  actors  are  quiet  during  the  time  the  exposure 
is  made.  And  even  then  the  most  brilliantly  lighted  scenes  are  very  difficult  to 
get  good  negatives  from.  So  the  text  upon  which  the  Western  editor  founded 
his  anathemas  is  a  bad  one  and  entirely  without  force,  it  being  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  picture  under  the  circumstances  he  mentions.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  we  must  condemn   the  practice  of  amateur  photography  in  such  places, 

(Coptbioht,  18£8,  by  F.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  UO.) 
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where  the  authorities  or  parties  interested  object  to  it,  or  where  their  consent  has 
not  been  previously  obtained. 

Of  all  the  amateur  photographers  that  we  know,  and  their  number  is  large,  we 
cannot  recall  one  who  would  not  be  gentleman  enough  to  respect  the  feelings  of 
others  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  To  call  these  men  fiends  and  monsters  in 
human  form  is  as  wild  an  assertion  as  can  well  be  thought  of.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  are  gentlemen  of  leisure,  with  fine  artistic  feelings  and  a  love  of  investi- 
gation, that  is  adding  an  untold  wealth  of  improvement  to  photography.  Some 
of  them  use  our  art  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  in  medicine  and  science  ; 
others  use  it  in  teaching  and  other  educational  pursuits  ;  and  all  use  it  to 
advance  the  science  of  photograpy,  for  they  give  their  results  to  the  world  without 
money  and  without  price.  There  is  not  an  amateur  photographer  that  we  know 
but  will  tell  all  his  successes,  all  his  little  methods  of  procedure,  all  the  results  of 
his  experiments,  with  a  pleasure  that  comes  from  a  true  spirit  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, j       n 

Our  best  professional  photographers  do  not  sneer  at  the  amateur  and  call 
him  bad  names.  But  from  a  large  acquaintance  with  these  men  we  know 
that  they  admire  his  work,  feel  that  he  is  working  in  a  domain  that  their  time 
and  inclination  will  not  allow  them  to  enter,  and  that  they  are  ultimately 
benefitted  by  his  investigations  and  the  increased  love  of  good  photography 
that  is  developed  among  people  at  large.  We  must,  therefore,  condemn  these 
wild  and  senseless  tirades  against  amateur  photographers  in  general,  because 
one  of  their  number  now  and  then  makes  a  foolish  mistake.  Condemn  the 
individual  by  all  means,  but  remember  there  are  hosts  of  gentlemen  and  men 
of  honor  and  integrity  laboring  to  advance  our  art,  and  that  purely  for  the 
love  of  it.  Encourage,  therefore,  rather  than  discourage  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher. ^        i 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
According  to  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  to  invite  the  several  governments  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  Brazil,  and  the  neighboring  countries,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a 
conference  to  be  held  in  Washington  some  time  in  1889,  to  consider  the  forma- 
tion of  an  American  Customs  Union  and  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  As  each  government  is  to  have  a  single  vote,  and  the 
metric  system  is  already  used  in  the  custom  houses  of  the  various  countries  to 
be  represented,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  will  become  the  government 
system  for  the  entire  Continent  of  America  except  Canada.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  that  is  a  decimal  system  like  their  coinage. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  Richards,  the  President  of  the  Washington  Camera 
Club,  for  a  copy  of  their  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  This  club  was  organized 
in  1883  as  "The  Argents,"  and  is  now  an  incorporated  society  under  the  above 
title.  

The  German  Technical  Glass  Works  at  Jena  have  been  making  some  special 
experiments  upon  a  new  glass  for  photographic  purposes ;    Steinheil  and  Voigt- 
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lander  are  both  grinding  lenses  from  this  new  material,  but  the  results  are  not 
yet  published. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Portland  Camera  Club  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  W.  Bretherton  ;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Frank  Woolsey;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Edward  Norton.' 


Dr.  Keyser,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  has  taken  a  photograph  of  a  rainbow 
from  the  Rigikulm,  using  an  azaline  plate.  This  is  a  very  rare  piece  of  photo- 
graphic work,  only  one  or  two  others  having  succeeded  in  fixing  upon  the  sensi- 
tive plate  a  good  image  of  the  "bow  of  promise." 


There  is  a  possibility  in  the  near  future  of  using  aluminium  for  lense 
mounts.  As  is  well-known,  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  a  photographic 
objective  is  in  the  metal  tube  that  holds  it.  This  tube  is  now  made  of  brass, 
which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  8,  while  the  metal  aluminum  is  only  about 
2.5,  thus  making  it  only  one-third  as  heavy.  The  possibility  of  getting  cheap 
aluminum  comes  from  the  fact  that  sodium,  which  is  essential  to  its  production, 
can  now  be  made  very  much  cheaper  by  a  new  method  invented  by  Mr.  Castnerj 
formerly  of  the  School  of  Mines,  New  York,  but  now  in  Birmingham,  England,' 
where  large  works  are  being  erected  to  supply  both  cheap  sodium  and  also 
aluminum.  The  sodium  made  by  this  new  process  is  said  to  cost  only  nine 
pence,  or  about  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  Its  former  price  was  six  shillings,  or 
about  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound. 


Photography  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  examination  of  steel.  When 
submitted  to  microscope  examination  steel  exhibits  a  crystalline  structure,  which 
gives  character  to  the  metal  and  determines  its  quality.  It  has  been  found  that 
by  raising  it  to  a  white  heat  the  examination  would  be  more  complete,  but  then 
the  microscope  could  not  be  used.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  make  a 
photograph  of  the  heated  metal  and  examine  the  negative  with  a  microscope. 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

BY    DR.    H.    W.  V0GEL. 


The  Selection  of  Objectives.  —Determination  of  Focal  Length  and  its  Utility.  —Hydro- 

quinone  Developer. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  photographic  objectives  in  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  that  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs  find  it  oftentimes  very  difficult  to  select 
the  most  suitable  for  certain  purposes.  This  applies  chiefly  to  amateurs.  Too 
readily  they  have  a  fondness  for  large  sizes,  and  would  like  to  work  large  plates, 
or  at  least  use  large  lenses.  How  many  times  have  I  seen  lenses  on  5  x  7 
cameras,  which  were  intended  for  8  x  10  plates. 

The  portrait  lens,  which  in  former  times  was  a  necessity,  has  now  lost  a  good 
deal  of  its  importance.  Since  the  advent  of  highly  sensitive  plates,  instan- 
taneous pictures  can  be  made  with  aplanats,  yes,  with  a  good  summer  light 
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such  is  possible  with  the  third  or  fourth  diaphragm.  The  aplanat,  or  the  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  which  is  of  the  same  construction,  having  the  advantage  of  abso- 
lutely correct  delineation  and  larger  visual  field,  has  in  its  different  varieties- 
gained  a  well  deserved  favor.  It  has  the  advantage  of  meeting,  so  to  speak,  all 
moderate  requirements,  that  is,  sufficient  light  power,  sufficient  visual  field, 
correct  delineation,  moderate  size  and  price. 

The  new  anti-planat  construction,  which,  besides  the  aplanat,  is  now  fre- 
quently used,  has  somewhat  more  light-power  than  the  latter,  the  proportion 
being  about  i  :  i  J.  The  latest  numbers  of  the  Voigtlander  Euryscopes  have 
still  more  light-power. 

To  make  now  a  proper  selection  among  the  objectives  for  a  certain  size  of 
plate  one  should  look  for  focal  length. 

As  a  good  average  objective  of  aplanatic  construction,  one  should  be  selected 
whose  focal  length  corresponds  with  the  size  of  plate. 

This  will  be  sufficient  for  most  cases.  For  the  favorite  size  of  5  x  7  there  is  in 
Steinheil's  Catalogue  an  aplanat,  Series  III  of  18.9  cm.  focal  length,  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  plate  size.  The  picture  size  of  the  same,  smallest  diaphragm,  is- 
given  as  20.3  cm.,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  required  size  of  18  cm.  I  have 
used  this  objective  during  my  travels  for  5  x  7  plates  with  the  best  results,  and 
made  most  of  my  views  with  the  same.  The  visual  field  of  5  x  7  plates  is  5 1  de- 
grees and  of  5  x  8  plates  even  6o°  20',  which  is  sufficient  for  most  views. 

If  buildings  at  short  distances  are  to  be  taken,  then  the  above  field  is  not 
sufficient,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  wide-angle  instrument.  This  must 
have  a  focal  length  half  as  large  as  the  size  of  plate  to  meet  all  practical  require- 
ments. A  perusal  of  the  several  lists  of  wide-angle  lenses  will  lead  to  the  result 
that  for  the  5  x  7  sizes  there  is  no  wide-angle  instrument  of  the  said  focal  length 
(31-inch)  in  existence  which  covers  a  5  x  7  plate.  Nearest  to  it  is  the  Steinheil ; 
Series  V,  wide-angle,  No.  1,  although  it  does  not  entirely  cover  the  plate. 
Voigtlander  also  has  no  wide-angle  objective  with  sufficient  field  and  focal 
length  of  3|-inch  for  the  said  size  of  plate,  and  this  is  likewise  wanting  in  the 
list  of  the  new  wide-angle  aplanats  of  Hartnack,  the  most  luminous  of  all.  I 
cannot  help  drawing  the  attention  of  opticians  to  this  deficiency. 

Recently  there  have  been  introduced  into  the  market  so-called  objective  sets, 
from  which  twenty  or  more  different  combinations  can  be  made.  One  of  this 
kind  exists  here,  from  Francais,  in  Paris,  but  it  admits  only  of  a  combination 

for  a  5  x  7  plate.  ■    -       J 

Such  a  set  may  be  serviceable  to  photographers,  who  make  several  sizes  ot 
pictures,  but  for  amateurs,  who  generally  work  only  one  certain  size,  it  offers  no 
advantage,  particularly  when  traveling.  Here  one  would  be  forced  to  increase 
the  luggage  by  the  pretty  extensive  size  of  the  objective  case,  whose  weight  is 
1,200  grams,  while  the  joint  weight  of  the  two  above  recommended  objectives, 
with  diaphragms,  is  only  530  grams,  and  the  instruments  can  easily  be  trans- 
ported in  a  pocket. 

In  regard  to  focal  distance  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  price  lists  do 
not  always  agree  in  their  figures,  and  I  have  discovered  deviations  of  25  per  cent. 
It  is,  therefore,  justifiable  for  one  to  make  his  own  calculations. 

But  the  determination  of  the  focal  length  in  a  lens  combination  is  not  such 
an  easy  matter,  if  exactness  is  required.  If  any  approximate  value  is  satisfac- 
tory, the  process  will  suffice  by  which  the  focus  is  taken  on  a  distant  object,  and 
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then  the  distance  of  the  diaphragm  opening  (not  the  back  lens)  from  the  ground- 
glass  is  measured.     This  is  equal  to  the  focal  length. 

The  measuring  of  the  distance  (diaphragm  to  ground  glass)  has  also  its  in- 
conveniences. The  most  simple  way  is  to  unscrew  the  lenses  from  the  mount- 
ing, so  that  a  rule  can  be  put  directly  through  the  diaphragm  opening  to  the 
ground  glass. 

The  following  method  is  more  exact,  but  it  necessitates  a  camera  whose  rear 
part  can  be  drawn  out  to  double  the  focal  length : 

The  focus  is  taken  on  a  measured  surface,  until  picture  and  measure  are  of 
an  even  size. 

I  draw  upon  a  drawing  board  a  line  measuring  5cm.,  put  the  camera  in  a 
direct  vertical  position  with  the  board  and  draw  the  bellows.  To  determine  the 
size  of  the  picture,  I  draw  again  a  line  upon  the  ground-glass  of  also  a  length 
of  5  c.  c.  m.,  and  focus  until  picture  and  object  are  of  even  size.  I  then  make 
a  mark  on  the  bed  of  the  camera.  Afterwards  I  take  the  same  camera,  direct  it 
upon  a  distant  object,  focus  again  sharply,  and  mark  on  the  bed.  The  distance 
of  both  marks  so  obtained  forms  the  focal  length. 

From  the  focal  length  can  easily  be  determined  the  light-power  of  an  objec- 
tive by  dividing  it  by  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  Aplanat  No.  3  has  a  diameter  of 
27  m.  m.,  the  focal  length  is  185  m.  m.  If  the  latter  is  divided  by  the  former, 
one  will  obtain  \.  This  number  serves  as  comparison;  by  squaring  the  same,  that 
is  multiplying  \  X  \  =  -rV  In  the  Euryscope,  however,  the  diameter  divided  by 
focal  length  is  equal  to  J.  This  number  squared  is  ^.  The  light-powers  are  now 
in  exactly  the  same  relations  as  the  squares,  that  is,  aplanat  to  Euryscope, 
like  ^  to  -gig-  or  36:49,  nearly  as  2:3. 

The  Euryscope  is  therefore  i£  times  as  strong  in  light  as  the  older  aplanat. 

From  this  example  it  can  be  easily  recognized  how  important  the  focal  length 
is  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  an  objective. 

The  hydroquinone  developer  gains  here  every  day  rapidly  in  popularity. 
Several  large  establishments  have  introduced  and  use  it  now  exclusively.  The 
best  formula  is  the  one  with  carbonate  of  soda  (not  bi-carbonate),  which  I 
already  have  published.  For  short  exposures  stronger  developers  have  been 
recommended,  for  instance,  with  carbonate  potassium  and  caustic  potassium. 
These  two  substances  have  only  the  defect  that  they  easily  cause  frilling  of  the 
film.  To  avoid  this,  the  plate  is  immersed  after  development  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  mixtures  with  caustic  potassium  also  will 
not  keep  very  long.  But  there  may  be  cases  where  both  are  of  advantage.  Mr. 
Battin,  who  develops  exclusively  with  hydroquinone,  writes  to  me: 

If  the  hydroquinone  developer  is  applied  in  the  formula  as  given  by  me: 

Sulphite  soda 40  grams. 

Hydroquinone 5       «« 

Potassium  Carbonate 75       " 

Water 900  to  1000      " 

The  addition  of  about  5  per  cent,  of  a  40  per  cent,  caustic  potash  solution 
shortly  before  developing  will  act  highly  accelerating  ;  that  this  method  is  decid- 
edly to  be  preferred  to  the  application  of  pure  caustic  potash. 

The  potassium  carbonate  in  the  formula  can  also  easily  be  replaced  by  caus- 
tic potash,  and  also  in  this  case  will  the  solution  remain  clear  by  the  preserv- 
ing action  of  the  sulphite  of  soda. 
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The  action  of  the  caustic  potassium  is  in  each  case  of  such  a  great  advantage 
that  everybody  who  has  tried  it  once  will  not  change  again. 

When  preparing  the  developer  it  may  be  recommended  to  dissolve  first  the 
sulphite  of  soda  and  then  the  hydroquinone.  The  solution  will  then  remain 
quite  white  and  any  coloration  will  be  avoided. 

For  instantaneous  pictures  the  hydroquinone  developer  might  inaugurate  a 
new  era,  and  with  a  good  light  and  small  diaphragms  they  will  be  obtained  well 
exposed,  and  even  with  a  bad  light  one  will  be  enabled  to  make  pictures,  which, 
until  recently,  it  was  an  impossibility  to  take.  We  will  not  be  forced,  anymore, 
to  look  after  extra  highly  sensitive  plates,  which  are  never  clean,  and  will  rather 
use  the  cleaner  plates  of  medium  sensitiveness. 

Berlin,  August,  1888.  

THE  BRITISH  CONVENTION. 

[By  our  Special  Correspondent.} 

American  photographers  appear  to  have  met  in  "convention"  more  or  less 
regularly  since  1869,  and  it  was  doubtless  their  example  which  prompted  that 
witty  Scottish  amateur,  Andrew  Pringle,  to  propose  (in  the  pages  of  the  English 
trade  journals)  in  January,  1886,  that  Britishers  should  "go  and  do  likewise." 

The  idea  was  practically  worked  out  by  two  Londoners— J.  Traill  Taylor 
(editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography),  and  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  and  the  first 
general  meeting  was  held  at  Derby  in  July,  1886,  when  about  seventy  members 
were  present. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  at  Glasgow  in  July,  1887,  the  membership  had 
increased  to  two  hundred  ;  while  the  third  annual  meeting  (now  just  concluded), 
held  at  Birmingham  from  July  23d  to  28th,  saw  a  muster-roll  of  three  hundred 
members.  Continuing  at  this  rate  we  shall  soon  overtake  our  American  proto- 
type 

Birmingham  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  enterprising  town  in  Eng- 
land. Its  municipal  motto  is  "forward,"  and  its  photographers— both  profes- 
sional and  amateur— bestirred  themselves  nobly  on  this  occasion. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Convention  was  the  Masonic  Hall,  a  fine  building 
in  the  very  center  of  the  town.  The  principal  room  measures  about  80  x  40- 
feet,  and  its  walls  were  well  covered  with  a  selection  of  the  best  professional 
work.  As  a  charge  for  space  was  made  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  square  foot, 
amateurs  rather  held  aloof.  As  neither  prizes  nor  certificates  were  awarded,  it 
was  rather  hard  on  amateurs— who  had  nothing  to  gain— to  expect  them  to  pay 
carriage  both  ways,  and  pay  for  wall-space  in  addition.  The  show  of  apparatus 
was  a  good  and  extensive  one.  During  the  day  time  the  exhibition  was  open  to 
the  public  at  a  charge  of  sixpence,  and  about  five  hundred  persons  paid  this 
sum  at  the  doors. 

The  conditions  of  membership  are  very  simple  :  any  one  desiring  to  be  a 
"Conventioner"  has  only  to  send  his  five  shillings  (annual  subscription),  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  (all  offices  are  honorary),  and  he  thereby  becomes  a  "  fulL 
private"  in  the  photographic  corps.  A  printed  programme  of  sixteen  pages,  in- 
cluding a  map  of  Birmingham  and  eight  maps  of  the  districts  to  be  visited,  was 
issued  to  each  member. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  commenced  on  Monday  evening,  July 
23d,  with  a  soiree,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Jerome  Harrison  and 
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J.  Traill  Taylor,  while  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham — himself  a  calotypist  as  far 
back  as  1854— welcomed  the  visitors  to  the  town.  Dr.  Hill-Norris  showed 
some  specimens  done  by  his  new  collodion  process,  which  is  to  unite  all  the 
advantages  of  collodion  with  the  rapidity  of  gelatine.  The  fact  that  the  for- 
eign patents  have  not  yet  been  secured,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  learned 
doctor  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  process,  but  the  specimens  which  he  exhi- 
bited were  very  promising.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hill-Norris  was  the 
inventor  of  the  first  (collodion)  dry  plates,  sold  commercially  in  1856.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  "Hill-Norris  plates"  was  produced  was  kept  secret/ but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  contained  silver  bromide  in  collodion,  coated  with  gel- 
atine. 

At  this  opening  meeting  there  was  also  a  good  lantern  display,  and  re- 
freshments were  provided  by  the  local  society. 

A  feature  of  the  lantern  work  was  that  each  evening  during  the  week  pictures 
were  shown  illustrating  the  excursions  to  be  undertaken  on  the  succeeding  day. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting  the  programme  was  somewhat  as  follows  : 
Twelve  excursions  were  arranged,  three  on  each  day,  and  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive route  for  each  excursion.  In  this  way  twenty-four  parties  were  arranged  for, 
each  with  its  own  local  leaders  well  acquainted  with  the  ground.  The  places 
visited  included  all  the  notable  spots  in  the  Highlands,  such  as  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwick,  Coventry,  Kenilworth,  Oxford,  Lichfield,  Dudley,  Shrewsbury,  etc. 
Most  of  these  lie  within  less  than  an  hour's  railway  ride  of  Birmingham  and  as — 
by  the  method  of  subdivision  indicated  above — each  party  was  of  moderate  num- 
bers, some  good  work  was,  it  is  believed,  done.  On  Wednesday  all  the  principal 
factories  and  buildings  of  Birmingham  were  open  to  the  visitors,  who  were  con- 
ducted by  local  guides. 

Returning  to  Birmingham  each  evening  about  seven  o'clock,  the  excursionists 
all  met  at  the  headquarters  an  hour  later  to  hear  papers  read,  and  to  discuss 
them  ;  this  part  of  the  work  being  carried  on  till  10  or  11  p.m. 

The  subject  which  received  the  largest  share  of  attention  was  orthochromatic 
photography.  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  the  holder  of  the  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
(what  he  prefers  to  call)  isochromatic  plates,  read  a  paper,  which  was  very  warmly 
debated,  but  a  still  greater  success  was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bethamley,  whose 
extempore  lecture  on  the  same  subject  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
lantern  slides,  taken  from  orthochromatic  and  from  ordinary  plates  exposed  on 
the  same  subjects,  under  conditions  calculated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  give  the 
best  results  on  each  plate.  These  slides  certainly  showed  that  the  "ortho" 
plates  rendered  foliage  far  better  than  the  ordinary.  Mr.  Bethamley  uses  a  yellow 
screen  in  front  of  his  "ortho"  plates,  and  gives  an  exposure  from  six  to  twelve 
times  longer  than  with  ordinary  plates.  Mr.  Edwards  declares  that  with  his 
plates  the  yellow  screen  is  unnecessary. 

We  give  a  complete  list  of  the  papers,  etc.,  read,  with  the  authors'  names. 

W.  Jerome  Harrison,  opening  address ;  J.  Traill  Taylor,  opening  ad- 
dress;  M.  Pollack  (Mayor),  opening  address  ;  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  New  Collodion 
Plates;  W.  Bishop,  Magnesium  Light  and  Photography;  E.  Dunmore,  Size 
and  Shape  as  Factors  in  Artistic  Representation;  W.  H.  Warner,  Plea  for 
Greater  Vertical  Height  in  Stereoscopic  Slides  ;  B.  J.  Edwards,  Eosine  Process 
of  Isochromatic  Photography  ;  G.  W.  Webster,  Carbonate  of  Soda  Protection 
for  Sensitized   Paper  ;  T.  Bedding,    The  Negative   Image  ;  M.   Moore,  Pizzig- 
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helli's  New  Platinum  Process ;  Max  Jaffe,  Negatives  for  Photo-Lithography  and 
Surface  Block  Printing ;  C.  H.  Bethamley,    Orthochromatic  Photography. 

Besides  the  above  thirteen  "orthodox"  papers  and  addresses,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  a  most  eloquent  account  of  the  present  state  of  Astronomical 
Photography,  delivered  on  Thursday  evening  by  the  Rev.  Father  Perry  of  Stony- 
hurst  Observatory.  This  came  as  an  impromptu  interlude,  but  it  was  really  one 
of  the  features  of  the  meeting. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  July  27th,  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  when  about  one  hundred  members  were  present.  It  was  followed  by  a 
capital  smoking  concert. 

At  the  ''business "  or  general  meeting,  which  was  held  on  Saturday  morning, 
some  important  work  was  done.  The  rules  were  revised;  London  was  selected 
as  the  meeting  place,  and  Andrew  Pringle  as  the  President  for  1889.  A  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  "Standard  screws  and  lens  fittings 
for  cameras."  Finally  several  groups  were  taken  as  mementos  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  members  separated. 

The  Birmingham  Convention  must  be  pronounced  an  unqualified  success. 
The  weather  was  somewhat  "mixed,"  but  the  programme  was  faithfully  carried 
out,  and  the  local  workers — of  whom  J.  H.  Pickard  as  Honorable  Secretary 
deserves  special  mention — covered  themselves  with  glory.  Most  of  the  men 
who  are  in  the  forefront  of  real  practical  photography  in  England  were  present, 
and  everybody  vowed  at  parting  to  "be  there  in  1889." 


FLUORINE  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    P.     C.    DUCHOCHOIS. 

Fluorine,  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  for  all  the  metals  to  which  it 
unites  directly,  and  its  destructive  action  on  glass  and  porcelain,  can  be 
isolated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Fremy  succeeded  to  effect  its  disso- 
ciation from  potassium- fluoride  by  means  of  electricity.  Prat  seems  also  to  have 
isolated  it  in  employing  a  recipient  of  fluor-spar. 

It  is  described  as  a  gaseous  element,  heavier  than  the  air,  colorless,  fuming 
in  the  air,  decomposing  water,  and  smelling  like  chlorine,  of  which  it  possesses 
some  of  the  properties,  such  as  bleaching  organic  matters  and  decomposing  the 
bromides  and  iodides.  However,  most  of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties 
are  likely  unknown,  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

No  combination  of  fluorine  with  oxygen  is  known.  With  hydrogen  it  forms 
an  exceedingly  corrosive  compound,  hydrofluoric  acid,  prepared  by  heating 
fluor-spar  (calcium-fluoride)  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  retort  connected 
with  a  receiver  of  the  same  metal  placed  in  a  powerful  frigorific  mixture,  into 
which  the  acid — which  is  gaseous  at  common  temperatures — is  liquified.  In  that 
state  hydrofluoric  acid  boils  at  60  degrees,  freezes  at  about  4  degrees  Fahr.,  emits 
white  fumes  in  the  air,  and  when  poured  into  water  it  unites  with  it  with  great 
energy,  evolving  considerable  heat.  It  should  be  handled  with  care,  for  its  action 
is  very  corrosive;  a  drop  falling  on  the  skin  produces  a  painful  ulceration  long  to 
heal.  Its  fumes  are  suffocating  and  dangerous  to  breathe.  Ammonia  at  once 
combines  with  it,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  to  neutralize  its  fumes,  but,  as  a 
remedy,  it  should  not  be  depended  upon,  for  the  soluble  fluorides  are  as  poison- 
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ous  as  the  acid  itself.  The  best  antidote  is  calcium  chloride,  followed  by 
emetics. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  attacks  all  the  metals  with  the  exception  of  lead,  mercury, 
silver,  gold  and  platinum.  It  has  no  action  on  the  metalloids,  boron  and 
silicium  excepted.  Its  affinity  for  the  latter  is  remarkable;  it  decomposes  all  the 
silicates. 

It  is  on  this  acid  action  that  is  based  the  engraving  processes  on  glass, 
which  is  a  compound  of  various  silicates. 

Many  fluorides  are  soluble  in  water.  They  are  obtained  by  the  direct  action 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  the  metals,  or  by  neutralizing  their  oxides  with  the  acid. 
The  fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals  (potassium,  sodium)  and  ammonium  have  an 
alkaline  reaction  and  slowly  attack  glass,  which  is  thereby  dispolished.  Under 
the  influence  of  heat  this  action  is  more  rapid. 

Sodium  fluoride  has  been  recommended  byF.  Scott  Archer  in  the  iron  devel- 
oper, employed  for  rapid  exposures  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  The  formula 
is  as  follows  : 

Ferrous  sulphate 7J  drams. 

Sodium  fluoride 25    grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 3     fl.  drams. 

Formic  acid I     fl .    dram. 

Alcohol 2    fl.  drams. 

Water 1    pint. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Blanguart-Evrard,  it  was  also  employed  in  the  calo- 
type,  albumen  and  collodion  processes  to  introduce  silver  fluoride  in  the  sensi- 
tive film  as  an  accelerator.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  it ;  moreover,  silver  fluoride  is  very  soluble  in  water.  No  precipitate  is 
formed  when  an  alkaline  fluoride  is  added  to  a  silver  nitrate  solution. 

To  engrave  on  glass,  several  processes  are  employed  in  manufactures.  Gen- 
erally, a  thin  coating  of  wax,  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  turpentine,  is  applied  on  the 
plate,  and  a  design  placed  behind  it  is  counterdrawn  by  removing  the  wax  with 
a  pointed  tool.  The  plate  is  then  placed  over  a  lead  tray  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  finely-powdered  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  form  a  thin  paste, 
when,  by  slightly  heating,  gaseous  hydro-fluoric  acid  is  evolved,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  etches  the  glass  on  the  parts  not  protected  by  wax. 

When  an  original  design  is  drawn,  some  bitumen  is  dissolved  with  the  wax, 
and  the  plate  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to  see  the  drawing  white  on 
a  tinted  ground.  Another  method  consists  in  pressing  into  perfect  contact  with 
the  plate  a  pattern  waxed  both  sides,  and  to  slightly  soften  the  wax  by  heating 
the  plate  over  an  alcohol-lamp  in  order  to  make  it  adhere  everywhere.  The 
whole  is  then  submitted  to  the  fumes  of  the  acid,  as  above  explained. 

Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  applying  on  a  finely  ground  glass  and  opal 
a  pattern — lace,  tulle,  lace-paper,  etc. — previously  imbued  with  a  greasy  sub- 
stance, and  removing  it  after  having  carefully  softened  the  waxy  substance  by  heat- 
ing the  plate,  so  that  it  leaves  its  sharp,  greasy  impress  thereon.  In  this  case,  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydro-fluoric  acid  is  poured  on  the  plate,  forming  a  tray  by 
bordering  it  with  wax  ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  powdered  fluor-spar  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  spread  over  the  plate,  letting  the  action  proceed  for  a  certain 
period.  The  engraving  obtained  by  these  latter  methods  is  transparent  on  an 
opaque  ground,  for,  what  is  remarkable,  by  etching  with  the  fumes  of  the  acid, 
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the  design  is  opaque,  whilst  it  is  transparent  by  dissolving  the  glass  or  other  ma- 
terial with  a  solution  of  the  same. 

Similar  processes  are  employed  to  engrave  on  glass-ware — cups,  goblets, 
bottles,  etc. — but  the  object  is  then  dipped  in  the  dilute  acid,  poured  in  a  gutta 
percha  vessel,  taking  care  to  protect  by  a  stopping-ground — shellac  or  bitumen 
varnish  with  wax — all  the  parts  which  should  be  reserved. 

Although  good  etchings  are  made  in  manufactures  by  the  processes  just  de- 
scribed, none,  however,  can  be  compared  for  delicacy  of  details  and  artistic 
effects  to  those  which  may  be  produced  by  photographic  processes,  using  a  nega- 
tive or  a  transparency,  according  as  the  etchings  should  be  made  on  ground,  opal 
or  ordinary  polished  plate  glasses,  and,  also,  according  to  the  method  employed 
for  etching.  When  the  subject  is  taken  from  nature,  or  when  an  engraving  in 
aqua  tint  or  a  lithography  is  copied,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a 
photographic  image  in  lines  or  dots.  Several  methods  can  be  devised  for 
that  purpose.  The  following,  which  is  also  employed  to  obtain  photo-typo- 
graphic tint  blocks,  is  quite  effective.  It  consists  in  placing  between  the  disks 
and  the  plate  prepared  to  receive  the  impression  before  etching,  a  print  in  straight, 
dotted  or  crossed  lines,  ioo  to  150  to  the  square  inch — obtained  from  a  copper 
plate  or  a  box-wood  block  cut  by  machinery.  These  prints  should  be  made  on 
tracing  paper  or  on  collodion  films. 

To  engrave  it  it  is  best  to  select  a  glass  ground  depolished  by  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  produces  a  grain  much  finer  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  means.. 
The  reason  of  selecting  such  a  glass  is  that  its  surface  can  be  netted  like  a  litho- 
graphic stone  or  a  grained  zinc  plate,  and  retain  moisture  for  a  certain  period, 
which  is  quite  important,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

The  plates  are  prepared  with  a  layer  of  bichromated  albumen,  upon  which  the 
impression  is  formed,  or  a  carbon  print  may  be  developed  on  its  ground  surface. 
First  process. — Beat  to  a  thick  froth  the  whites  of,  say,  three  eggs,  90  minims, 
of  concentracted  aqueous  ammonia  and  45  grains  of  potassium  bichromate  finely 
powdered.  Let  settle  for  a  few  hours  and  decant  the  clear  liquid,  filtering  it 
through  flannel.     This  solution  keeps  well  in  the  dark  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

For  coating,  provide  a  round  wooden  stem  about  8  inches  long,  3  or 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  cut  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  upon  which  should 
be  adapted  an  india  rubber  ring,  the  whole  forming  a  pneumatic  holder.  Upon 
this  fix  the  plate  firmly,  wet  its  ground  surface  under  a  tap,  let  it  drain  and  flow 
twice  over  it  in  opposite  directions,  the  bichromated  albumen,  pouring  off  the 
excess  in  a  vial.  This  done,  tilt  the  plate  to  distribute  the  liquid  accumulated 
at  the  edges,  and  taking  the  holder  between  the  hands  make  it  revolve  slowly  at 
first,  then  more  rapidly,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  plate  a  thin  and  even  layer  of 
albumen.  Detach  it  now,  place  it  on  a  levelled  stand  in  the  dark  room  and  let 
the  film  dry  spontaneously.  The  plates  should  be  prepared  the  day  they  are 
wanted  for  use,  for  in  drying  the  bichromated  albumen  becomes  insoluble  in  the 
dark  in  a  short  period. 

The  plate  is  now  placed  on  a  transparency  with  a  clean  plate  on  top,  inter- 
posing between  them  the  tracing  paper  printed  into  lines,  as  it  has  been 
explained,  when  it  is  exposed  for  about  a  minute  in  sunshine,  to  to  15  in  the 
shade,  and  even  for  a  longer  period,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
for  the  parts  acted  on  should  be  made  insoluble  through  the  whole  thickness, 
otherwise  the  albumen  would  dissolve  in  the  subsequent  operation.     After  the 
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insolution  a  printer's  roller  charged  with  ink  is  passed  over  the  albumen  film, 
so  as  to  cover  it  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  soft  diluted  greasy  ink.*  The  plate  is- 
then  immersed  in  cold  water,  where  in  a  certain  period  the  albumen  dissolves- 
in  the  parts  not  acted  on,  carrying  the  ink  with  it.  Sometimes,  especially- 
when  the  ink  is  a  little  thick,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  development  by  rubbing 
the  film  with  a  soft  rag  under  water  until  the  lines  stand  perfectly  clear. 

After  rinsing  and  drying,  the  plate  may  be  etched  by  flowing  diluted  hydro- 
fluoric acid  over  it,  but  it  is  advisable  before  so  doing  to  pass  again  the  roller,, 
charged  this  time  with  hard  ink,  in  order  to  well  protect  the  reserve  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  acid.  For  that  purpose  the  plate  must  be  slightly  wetted  with  a 
sponge  imbued  with  gum  water,  which  latter,  being  retained  by  the  grain  of  the 
ground  glass,  prevents  the  ink  from  adhering  to  the  clear  glass.  Indeed,  from  a 
plate  so  prepared,  prints  can  be  pulled  out  as  easily  as  from  lithographic  stones 
or  zinc  plates. 

Second  process. — Develop  a  carbon  from  print  from  a  transparency  on  the 
ground  surface  of  the  plate,  immerse  the  proof  for  a  minute  in  a  2:100  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate,  let  dry,  expose  successively  both  sides  of  the  plate  to 
sunshine,  wash  out  the  bichromate,  and  when  the  film  is  dry,  ink  it  and  proceed 
as  above  explained. 


{From  Photographisch.es  Wochenblatt.] 

THE  COLORS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    F.     STOLZE. 
{Continued.) 

After  having  thus  considered  the  arrangement  of  the  spectrum,  we  will  now 
look  into  its  other  optical  properties.  That  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  combined 
give  a  white  light,  we  not  only  infer  from  the  analysis  of  the  same,  but  exper- 
iment shows  also,  that  a  condensing  lens  unites  again  the  objective  spectrum  to 
white  light.  If  we  try  now  to  mix  several  colors  of  the  spectrum  by  putting  into 
the  screen,  upon  which  it  was  collected,  several  slits  of  adjustable  width  and  po- 
sition, it  will  soon  be  found  that  the  colors  are  in  a  peculiar  relation  by  pairs.. 
Any  two  of  these  united  will  always  give  a  white  light,  which  for  the  eye  is  in 
no  way  different  from  that  mixed  by  all  colors,  although  it  can  be  analyzed 
again  through  a  prism,  giving  only  these  two  colors,  forming  the  base.  Two 
such  colors,  which  unite  to  white,  are  called  "complementary  colors."  Helm- 
holtz  has  made  up  the  following  table,  in  which,  for  a  more  distinct  designation 
of  the  relative  colors,  the  wave  lengths  in  one  million  parts  of  a  Paris  inch  have 
been  added  : 


Color. 

Wave  Length. 

Complemen- 
tary Color. 

Wave  Length. 

Red 

2,425 
2,244 
2,162 
2,120 
2.095 
2,085 
2,082 

Green  Blue 

Cyan  Blue 

Blue 

1,818 
1,809 

1,793 
1,781 
1,716 
1,706 

Orange 

Gold  Yellow 

Gold  Yellow     . . 
Yellow.... 

Blue 

Indigo  Blue 

Indigo  Blue 

Violet 

Yellow  .... 

Green  Yellow . . 

This  table  is  very  interesting,  because  it  shows  that  for  the  long  distance  of 

*  The  ink,  diluted  with  turpentine,  can  be  applied  with  a  pad  of  chamois  leather  when  a  roller  is  not  at  hand. 
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the  spectrum  from  violet  to  indigo,  with  differences  in  the  wave  length  of  106,  the 
complementary  colors  will  fall  all  into  yellow  ;  with  differences  of  only  13  in  the 
wave  length,  the  difference  from  red  to  gold-yellow,  is  only  163  ;  that  of  the 
complementary  green-blue  to  green,  only  25.  For  pure  green  there  is  no  com- 
plementary color  in  the  spectrum  ;  with  purple,  which  is  a  mixture  of  red  and 
violet,  they  will  unite  to  white. 

But  besides  this  there  are  remarkable  differences.  The  light  intensities  of 
two  colors,  which  unite  to  white  light,  do  not  always  appear  even  to  the  eye. 
This  takes  place  only  by  mixing  orange  and  cyan  blue,  while  red,  violet  and  indigo 
blue  appear  darker  than  the  complementary  colors  of  green-blue,  green-yellow, 
and  yellow.  The  most  saturated  color  is  violet,  followed  by  indigo,  red  and 
cyan  blue,  orange  and  green,  finally  yellow. 

If  two  colors  are  mixed  now,  which  are   not   complementary  colors,  a  com- 
posite color  will  appear,  which. is  nearer  to  the  white  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  one  color  from  the  complementary  color  in  the  spectrum. 
.  The  less  this  is  the  case,  so  much  more  saturated  is  the  color  mixture. 

The  result  can  be  seen  best  from  the  following  table,  taken  from  Helmholtz's 
Physiologic  Optics  : 


Red. 
Orange. 
Yellow. 
Green  yellow. 
Green. 
Blue  green. 
Cyan  blue. 


Violet. 


Purple. 
Dark  pink. 
White  pink. 
White. 
White  blue. 
Water  blue. 
Indigo  blue. 


Indigo  Blue. 


Cyan  Blue. 


Dark  pink.        White  pink. 
White  pink.      White. 
White.  White  green. 

White  green.    White  green. 
Water  blue,    i Blue  green. 
Water  blue. 


Blue  <  freen. 


White. 

White  yellow. 
White  green. 
Green. 


Green. 


White  yellow. 
Yellow. 
Green  yellow. 


Green 
Yellow. 


Yellow. 


Gold  yellow.  Orange. 
Yellow. 


The  influence  of  the  above  specified  saturating  degree  of  the  colors  shows  it- 
self here  also,  as  they  cannot  be  mixed  in  equal  light  proportion,  to  obtain  the 
mentioned  composite  colors,  but  according  to  their  saturating  degree,  the  more 
intense  color  being  required  of  less  brightness. 

If  these  composite  colors  are  again  mixed,  no  new  colors  will  originate,  but 
only  color  tones  approaching  white — this  being  the  case  with  a  large  part  of  the 
above — as  each  color  can  also  be  brought  near  to  the  white  by  increasing  its 
intensity.  The  most  complete  result  is  obtained  with  the  violet,  the  most  in- 
complete with  the  red,  while  the  other  colors  stand  between  them  according  to 
their  succession  in  the  spectrum. 

Concerning  the  colors  which  we  generally  designate  as  "broken,"  their 
character  rests  essentially  upon  inferior  light  power,  connected  with  a  whitish 
tone  of  the  colors.  Thus  we  call  whitish-red,  yellow  and  green,  as  soon  as 
their  light  power  is  inferior  or  low,  reddish-gray,  yellowish-gray,  greenish- gray, 
etc.;  certain  saturated  colors,  however,  we  designate  also  (when  they  are  of 
very  inferior  light  power),  with  the  same  name  as  the  proper  broken  colors,  that 
is  a  weak  red-yellow  and  green,  as  red-brown,  brown  and  olive-green. 

Black,  finally,  although  produced  by  absence  of  all  light,  has  still  to  be 
designated  as  a  real  color,  because  a  positive  process  of  the  nerves  is  connected 
therewith.  This  can  be  proven  distinctly;  we  know  quite  well,  for  instance,  with 
closed  eyes  the  extension  of  the  black  visual  field,  and  do  not  imagine  that  it 
reaches  behind  us. 
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Quite  different  results  are  obtained  by  mixing  coloring  matter  instead  of  the 
spectrum  light,  or  by  letting  the  light  pass  through  diaphragms  of  different 
colors.  While  for  instance  (as  can  be  seen  in  table  No.  2)  it  is  impossible  tc 
produce  by  mixture  of  spectrum-yellow  and  spectrum-blue,  another  color  but 
white,  for  example,  whitish-green,  we  obtain  excellent  saturated  green  colors  b\ 
mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  pigments,  yellow  and  blue  liquids  (provided  thai 
they  are  of  no  contrary  chemical  reaction),  as  well  as  by  placing  yellow  and  blue 
glasses  upon  each  other.  Otherwise  spectrum-red  and  spectrum-indigo-blue 
will  give  us  a  magnificent  carmine-red,  while  the  corresponding  paints  of  ver- 
milion and  ultramarine  gives  only  a  reddish  or  bluish-gray.  Upon  what  is 
based  this  remarkable  difference  ? 

Next  we  observe,  that  in  the  composition  of  the  spectrum  colors  the  composite 
color  is  always  lighter  than  its  component,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  covers  the 
same  surface.  By  mixture  of  pigments  and  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  and  also 
with  colored  diaphragms,  tho  composite  colors  are  always  darker  than  the  original 
ones.  This  circumstance  leads  us  to  the  recognition  of  the  cause,  upon  which 
both  phenomena  (appearances)  are  based.  While  the  mixture  of  the  spectrum 
colors  is  based  upon  an  addition  of  light,  the  others  are  the  consequence  of  a 
subtraction  of  light.  For  the  latter  kind  of  color  mixture,  which,  by  rights,  does 
not  deserve  this  name,  we  will  now,  by  way  of  an  example,  take  two  colored 
glasses,  and  shall  select  a  blue  and  a  yellow  one.  The  yellow  glass  admits  the 
passage  of  the  yellow  rays  completely,  and  the  green,  orange  and  red  rays  pretty 
completely,  while  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  absorbed;  the  blue  glass,  on  the 
contrary,  absorbs  the  yellow,  orange  and,  to  the  greatest  extent,  also  the  red  rays. 
If,  therefore,  both  glasses  are  placed  one  behind  the  other,  the  green  light  only  will 
pass  through  both  without  obstruction;  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  composite  color 
at  all,  being  green— spectrum  green.  The  presumably  so  produced  color  mix- 
tures depend,  therefore,  only  upon  the  fact  that  the  other  colors  are  withdrawn 
from  a  mass  of  light  which  contained  the  required  color  as  a  simple  spectrum 
color,  that  is,  the  light  is  darkened  correspondingly. 

While  it  is,  generally,  very  easy  to  produce  color-mixtures  by  mixing  of  pig- 
ments and  liquids,  or  by  colored  glasses,  the  actual  mixture  of  colors  offer  diffi- 
culties, because  it  requires  larger  apparatus,  or  the  method  to  be  pursued  is  not 
sufficiently  known.  We  will,  therefore,  consider  the  means  a  little  closer  which 
are  at  our  disposition  for  this  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


METAM0RPH03ES  OF  THE  BLUE  PRINT. 

BY  D.    T.    HUNTSMAN'. 

Chemically,  the  image  of  a  blue  print  is  ferro-cyanide  of  iron.  It  is  a  per- 
salt,  and  consequently  has  no  reducing  power  like  the  proto-salts  of  iron  usually 
have,  notably  the  proto-oxalate.  If  the  print  is  treated  with  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  it  is  reduced  to  proto-cyanide,  a  white  insoluble  compound,  that  rapidly 
turns  blue  again  by  absorption  of  oxygen. 

If  after  treating  with  the  reducing  solution,  which  must  be  acid,  the  print  is 
washed  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  gold  or  silver,  the  image  reappears  of  a  dark 
color  by  the  reduction  of  the  gold  or  silver  to  a  metallic  state  ;  this  is  a  true 
toning  process.     Acid  oxalate  of  iron,  proto-salts  of  tin,  proto-salts  of  chromium, 
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hypbphosphites,  I  have  used  with  more  or  less  success  to  reduce  the  blue 
image.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  washing  out  the  reducing  agent  without 
oxidyzing  the  image  before  placing  it  in  the  toning-bath. 

Whenever  a  blue  print  is  treated  with  any  solution  having  an  alkaline  reaction, 
the  image  is  changed  to  red  oxide  of  iron.  When  treated  with  a  slightly  alkaline 
solution  of  gallic,  tannic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  the  ferro-cyanide  is  converted  by 
double  decomposition  into  tannate  of  iron  (writing  ink)  ;  but  tannate  of  iron  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  image  partly  dissolves,  blurrs  and  stains  the  paper. 
Prints  so  treated  can  be  cleared  up  and  rendered  presentable  by  a  careful  treat- 
ment with  tartaric  acid  or  a  tartrate. 

It  is  likely  that  among  the  numerous  vegetable  compounds  resembling  tannin 
or  alizarine,  some  one  will  be  found  that  will  produce  an  insoluble  compound  of 
a  proper  color  with  iron;  when  such  a  one  is  found  the  problem  is  solved.  Ali- 
zarine is  described  in  the  chemistries  as  producing  a  precipitate  with  iron  salts, 
but  with  the  sample  I  had  I  could  obtain  no  results  whatever. 

Alkaline  polysulphides  produce  a  beautiful  dark  green  image  of  iron 
bisulphide,  which  rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  leaving  a  faint  picture 
of  iron  oxide  and  sulphur.  If  the  sulphide  is  treated  with  gold  or  platinum  the 
metal  is  reduced,  and  the  picture  is  then  permanent.  The  monosulphides  make 
the  image  black  monosulphide  of  iron,  which  is  not  so  easily  oxidized,  but  reduces 
gold  with  more  facility  than  the  bisulphide.  Thio  is  prefixed  to  those  com- 
pounds in  which  sulphur  replaces  oxygen.  Thiosulphides  are  metallic  sulphides, 
combined  with  an  alkaline  sulphide  and  are  soluble  in  water.  By  double  decom- 
position the  blue  picture  is  metamorphosed  into  thioarsinate,thioantimoniate,thio- 
molybdate,  etc.  The  thiosulphide  oxidizing  in  the  drying,  leaves  simple  sulphide 
of  antimony,  etc., which  have  no  great  affinity  for  oxygen, and  are  proportionately 
staple.  In  all  of  the  above  described  reactions  the  iron  is  the  essential  factor. 
There  are  as  many  more  in  which  the  cyanogen  can  be  made  to  play  the  principal 
Tole.  If  the  print  is  treated  with  ammonio  nitrate  of  silver,  an  image  of  ferrocyanide 
of  silver  will  be  produced.  The  ammonia  nitrate  can  be  removed  "by  thorough 
washing,  and  the  silver  image  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  which  will  be  sepia  to 
black  if  the  developer  is  alkaline,  and  a  fine  green  black  if  it  is  acid.  This  pro- 
cess gives  permanent  prints  of  very  desirable  colors  for  certain  classes  of  work. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  difficulty  of  completely  washing  out  the  silver  solu- 
tion. 

Ammonio  oxide  of  copper  tones  the  print  a  dull  blue  gray.  It  is  very  easy 
to  wash  out  the  copper  solution.  If  the  print  is  now  immersed  in  a  strong 
reducing  solution,  an  image  of  fiery-red  metallic  copper  is  formed.  This  image 
tones  with  the  greatest  ease  in  gold,  silver,  platinum.  Though  somewhat  round- 
about, this  method  is  capable  of  producing  fine  results. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  metamorphoses  that  the  blue  print  has  undergone 
in  my  hands  since  I  commenced  to  experiment  in  photographic  printing  pro- 
cesses. All  who  have  time  to  undertake  such  a  course  of  experiments  may  be 
sure  of  one  valuable  result,  viz.,  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  chemistry. 


Father  (trying  to  read  the  paper):  "What  was  that  awful  racket  in  the 
hall  just  now  ?""  Mother  :  "One  of  the  children  fell  down  the  stairs."  Father 
(irascibly):  "Well,  you  tell  those  children  that  if  they  cannot  fall  down  stairs 
quietly,  they  won't  be  allowed  to  fall  down  them  at  all." 
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LOOKING  BACK ;  OH,  THE  OLDEN  DAYS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    H.     H.     SNELLING. 

In  looking  back  upon  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  photography,  we 
find  it  claiming  the  attention  of  our  most  learned  scientists  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  particularly  in  astronomy  and  terrestrial  phenomena, 
anatomy  and  diseases,  and  proved  of  great  aid  in  their  study.  The  most 
notable  practical  Daguerreans,  who  devoted  most  of  their  time  in  investigating 
photography  as  an  aid  to  science  and  the  fine  arts,  and  gave  the  most  practi- 
cally valuable  results,  were  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Black,  of  Boston,  who  spent 
much  time  and  money  in  their  experiments.  They  accomplished  feats  in  tele- 
scopic* photography  that  were  a  marvel  at  that  time,  and  which  gained  for  them  a 
high  reputation  throughout  the  scientific  world.  We  are  indebted  to  them 
largely  for  the  position  that  photography  took  in  its  application  to  scientific 
investigation,  particularly  after  the  discovery  of  the  collodion  film. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  important  discoveries  made  during  the  first 
decade  in  photographic  history  was  the  application  of  blue  glass  to  skylights 
and  in  the  camera,  as  mentioned  in  our  article  on  the  "Relation  of  Colored 
Glass  to  Photography  and  the  Eye,"  in  your  Annual  of  this  year,  a  subject  to 
which  we  shall  return  as  soon  as  our  eyes  will  permit;  a  subject  admitting  of  much 
further  investigation,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  eye.  The  fact  that  blue  glass 
cuts  oft  the  retarding  action  of  colored  rays  was  a  great  improvement  in  time 
and  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  practice  of  the  art,  yet  our  suggestion 
brought  us  no  practicable  acknowledgment;  it  cannot  even  be  set  down  as  the 
counterpart  of  poor  Archer's  great  discovery.  Freely  it  was  given  and  freely  it 
was  received,  but  it  is  something  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  and  making 
•others  happy.  Like  Paul,  the  aged,  I  have  done  a  little  boasting  here ;  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  old  men's  privilege;  anyhow  it  seems  to  be  their  infirmity. 

Among  the  many  Daguerreans  who  flourished  at  this  time  and  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  excellent  and  artistic  daguerreotypes,  we  certainly  should  place  A.  J. 
Whipple,  of  Boston,  as  the  head  of  the  class,  because  he  not  only  executed  the 
best  of  pictures,  but  because  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and  money  in  ex- 
perimental photography  for  its  improvement  and  advancement.  His  services 
in  this  respect  deserve  special  mention,  and  a  first  place  in  our  record  of  the 
men  who  saved  the  character  of  the  art  from  the  false  position  it  would  have 
taken  in  the  hands  of  the  charlatans  who  infested  the  country. 

Mr.  Whipple  was  born  in  Grafton,  and  at  an  early  age  manifested  his  love  for 
study,  and  his  pocket  money  went  for  books  instead  of  for  toys,  confectionary, 
cigars  and  other  indulgences  common  to  boys.  Chemistry  was  his  favorite 
branch,  and  he  pursued  it  indomitably.  The  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
Daguerre  in  this  country  at  once  fascinated  his  mind  and  set  his  wits  to  work  in 
devising  the  way  by  which  he  might  practically  test  it.  With  a  candle  box  for  a 
camera  and  a  silver  spoon  for  a  plate  he  made  his  first  experiments. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  being  ambitious  as  well  as  studious,  he  left  his  coun- 
try home  for  Boston  to  seek  a  business  congenial  to  his  taste  and  aspiration. 

A  casual  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman  met  in  a  store  and  who  was  search- 
ing for  chloride  of  iodine,  gave  him  his  start  in  business.  The  gentleman  told 
him  that  he  had  searched  all  Boston  for  the  chemical  without  finding  it.  Mr. 
Whipple  offered  to  make  him  some.  The  gentleman  accepted  the  offer  gladly. 
Mr.  Whipple  went  to  work,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  delivered  and  paid  for. 
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This  was  the  first  money  earned  by  his  chemical  knowledge  and  was  the  first  step 
to  his  success  in  business.  The  daguerreotype  was  yet  a  new  thing  and  the 
chemicals  used  in  it  were  difficult  to  obtain.  From  this  time  he  supplied  the 
Daguerreans  of  Boston  with  this  chemical,  making  good  profit.  But  his  health 
soon  began  to  fail  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  manufacture  of  chemicals 
for  other  business.  He  decided  upon  the  Daguerrean  art  and  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  in  making  miniatures.  His  thorough  chemical  knowledge  gave  him 
great  advantage  over  others,  and  the  name  of  Whipple  was  associated  with  all 
that  was  excellent  in  daguerreotypes.  Good  artistic  taste,  a  correct  eye  and  a 
ready  mind  to  correct  difficulties  and  detect  causes  for  defects,  he  was  enabled 
to  put  forth  such  uniformly  perfect  work  that  he  was  resorted  to  by  the  lovers  of 
fine  art  and  the  most  intelligent  people  of  Boston.  Mr.  Whipple  also  com- 
mended himself  by  his  urbanity  and  pleasing  manners  and  made  hosts  of  friends. 
From  this  time  his  success  was  assured. 

Mr.  Wnipple's  business  becams  so  great  that  he  found  the  manual  labor  portion 
of  the  process  become  irksome  and  often  vexatious,  and  he  determined  to  use 
steam.  He  procured  an  engine  and  adapted  machinery  to  its  use.  He  was  well 
pleased  with  the  result.  It  was  the  introduction  of  this  system  that  gained  for 
him  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed,  for  his  plates  were  better  and  more  uniformly 
cleaned  than  by  hand,  for  on  a  perfectly  clean  plate  the  excellency  of  the  picture 
depended  more  than  on  other  parts  of  the  process.  The  beautiful  crayon 
daguerreotypes,  which  became  popular  with  people  of  taste,  owed  their  origin  to 
Mr.  Whipple. 

He  was  the  first,  also,  to  make  daguerreotypes  (afterwards  called  ambrotypes), 
for  which  pictures  he  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  United  States  Government 
If  we  remember  aright,  he  afterwards  gave  these  inventions  to  his  brethren  in  the 

art. 

Mr.  Whipple,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  catching  the  image  of  the 
"human  face  divine."  He  applied  his  favorite  art  to  reveal  the  wonders  of  the 
universe,  celestrial  and  terrestrial.  By  his  skill  the  microscope  and  telescope  were 
made  to  give  to  the  daguerreotype  plates  the  secrets  of  celestrial  space  and  the 
world  of  animalcule,  placing  before  scientists  objects  not  known  to  them  before. 
By  devoting  his  talents  and  skill  in  this  direction  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
advancement  of  science.  The  achievements  of  Mr.  Whipple  in  this  direction 
were  as  wonderful  as  the  objects  themselves,  and  among  scientists  his  name  will 
ever  be  remembered  with  grateful  praise. 

Mr.  Whipple's  daguerreotype  of  the  moon  was  a  great  achievement.  The 
attempt  was  made  under  great  difficulties,  but  his  indomitable  Yankee  "go- 
aheadedness  "  would  not  admit  of  an  impossibility  in  anything  he  undertook, 
and  so  the  moon  was  daguerreotyped  with  remarkable  accuracy.  This  was  done 
in  the  observatory  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  University  for  that  institution.  It 
created  great  excitement,  not  only  among  professors  in  our  colleges  here,  but 
among  the  scientists  of  Europe.  From  royal  institutes  in  Europe  and  our  own 
colleges  Mr.  Whipple  received  the  highest  commendation. 

We  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  as  great  as  this  achievement  was,  it 
was  surpassed  subsequently  by  Mr.  Whipple  on  the  collodion  plate,  when  he 
obtained  a  beautiful  and  perfect  image  of  the  orb  on  a  plate  fourteen  inches 
square.  One  of  our  professors  in  astronomy  said  that  it  was  so  clear  and  accur- 
ate in  detail  that  he  could  classify  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  formed. 
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Of  course,  the  persevering  and  determined  will  of  such  a  man  brought  Mr. 
Whipple  in  request  among  scientist^,  and  he  has  made  many  more  attacks  on 
celestrial  bodies  and  brought  their  images  to  earth  to  enrich  science  and  art. 

Shortly  before  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  process,  patents  were  taken 
out  both  in  England  and  America  for  a  process  on  glass  with  an  albumen  film 
called  cristalotype.  Mr.  Whipple  purchased  the  American  patent,  and  sought  !o> 
introduce  it  into  this  country.  He  worked  the  process  himself  quite  successfully, 
making  some  very  good  pictures  of  large  size.  He  relinquished  it,  however^ 
when  the  excellency  of  the  collodion  film  was  manifested. 

Daguerreotyping  by  artificial  light  became  a  matter  of  investigation,  and  var- 
ious experiments  were  made  in  England,  France  and  this  country  with  more  or, 
less  success,  sufficient  to  give  hopes  of  making  it  practical  for  night  work,. 
Among  the  experimenters  was  Mr.  Whipple,  who,  probably,  surpassed  others  in* 
his  attempt.  He  used  the  Drummond  light.  The  specimens  shown  were  very 
good,  much  better  than  a  great  many  sun  pictures  made  at  that  day.  The  out- 
lines were  very  strong  and  dark,  giving  great  boldness  to  the  figure,  but  they- 
were  wanting  in  softness  of  tone  and  in  expression,  and  they  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient of  the  required  gradation  of  light  and  shade.  These  defects,  it  was- 
thought,  might  be  overcome,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  they  have  been  by  the- 
electric  light. 

The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Whipple  was  always  on  the  alert  for  new  things  in  pho- 
tography, and  he  was  generally  the  first  in  this  country  to  seize  the  suggestions  of 
European  writers  and  to  follow  the  experiments  of  foreign  photographers,  when 
after  due  consideration  he  thought  them  practicable.  In  this  respect  his  pro- 
ductions were  always  superior  to  those  of  the  discoverer,  which  fact  gave  rise  to  the. 
fact  not  only  here,  but  in  Europe,  that  American  photographers  excelled  the 
European  in  paper  photography  as  well  as  in  the  daguerreotype. 

The  years  1849  and  1850  were  most  prolific  in  discoveries  and  inventions  in 
photography,  mostly  in  France.  The  superiority  of  American  artists  over  those. 
of  Europe  could  not  be  disputed,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  comment; 
that  among  so  many  excellent  practical  Daguerreotypists  that  we  possessed  in  this 
country,  none  made  themselves  a  name  as  discoverer  of  any  process  or  improve- 
ment worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  that  day,  with  few  exceptions — 
Mr.  Whipple  being  one  of  them.  Our  Daguerreans  were  content  to  rely  upon 
European  investigators,  and  there  were  men  who  made  it  their  business  to  ap- 
propriate these  European  processes  and  formulas,  and  peddle  them  about  the 
country  to  Daguerreans  for  whatever  price  they  could  get.  The  most  done  by 
the  American  Daguerrean  has  been  the  modification  of  European  inventions. 

We  once  asked  some  of  our  most  intelligent  Daguerreans  why  this  fact  ex- 
isted, and  the  reply  was  that  experiments  were  expensive  and  required  mucfoi 
time,  time  that  was  needed  for  their  practical  work;  ;we  are  not  a  scientific  ser_ 
Yet,  the  assertion  that  nothing  new  came  out  of  the  American  mind  in  those  by- 
gone days  was  not  altogether  true.  Besides  Mr.  Whipple's  contributions,  there 
were  others,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  that  made  European  inventions — 
otherwise  of  no  avail — practical.  As  there  has  been  considerable  controversy  on 
the  production  of  microscopic  pictures  in  times  past,  and  for  better  understand- 
ing of  these  articles,  permit  me  to  close  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Whipple  with  the. 
following  letter,  giving  the  origin  and  progress  of  microscopic  daguerreotypes  im 
his  hand: 
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"Friend  Snelling     *******     In  1846,  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Adams,  of  this  city,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  daguerreotype  the 
image  of  the  microscope;  he  was  in  possession  of  a  fine  '  Oberhausen/  which  he 
loaned  me  for  the  trial.      By  removing  the  lenses  from  the  camera  and  substitut- 
ing the  microscope  in  its  place  and  adjusting  the  object  properly  for  seeing  with 
the  naked  eye,  a  clear  but  very  faint  image  was   found  projected  on  the  ground 
glass,  the  light  being  so    weak   that   it  was    hardly  possible  to  focus   it.      But 
doing  that  as  well  as  I   could,  and  submitting  a  plate  to  its  action,  giving  it 
an  exposure  of  one  and  a  half  hours,  then  marvelously  long,  great  was  my  aston- 
ishment and  delight  when  lifting  the  plate  to  take  a  peep,  I  saw  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct image  there,  thus  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  indelibly  fixing  the  forms 
of  nature  now  invisible  by  our  unaided  vision.     The  object  tried  was  the  mandi- 
ble of  a  small  spider,  so  small  that  it  could  only  be  discerned  as  a  mere  speck  by 
the  naked  eye  ;  it   was  magnified  on  the  plate  to   cover  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
surface,  and  every  part  was  reproduced  in  bold  relief,  showing  its  little  comb-like 
appurtenances  to  perfection,  equally  as  well  as  represented   to  the  eye  in  the  in- 
strument ;  the  only  defect  in  this  first  proof  was  a  small  light  spot  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  which  we  found  was  caused  by  a  prism  used  in  the  micro- 
scope to  reflect  the  image  at  right  angles.     On  removing  that  the  next  proof  was 
without    a    blemish.      My  next  experience    was    with  test    object  scales  of  the 
tepizum  :   and  truly  they  were  a  test  for  daguerreotyping.    I  could  do  every  part 
well  enough  but  the  cross-strings,  which  are  only  brought  out  with  instruments 
of  the  verv  best  manufacture:  when  so  high  a  power  is   used  as  is  here  necessary 
a  great  loss  of  light  is  experienced,  requiring  an  exposure  of  many  hours,  which 
everv  one  acquainted  with  daguerreotyping  knows  is  not  favorable  to  fine  results. 
I  succeeded  in   doing   them  with  the   finest  instrument  as  well  as  a  second  rate 
one  would  show  them  to  the   eye.      I  find  a  much  better  way  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, instead    of  a  microscope    with  eye    pieces,  is    to    use    simply  a  double  or 
treble  achromatic  of  a  combined  focus,  of  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  in  length, 
according  to  the  character  of  the   object,  and  the  extent  desirable  to  magnify  ;  a 
section  of  woody  fibre,  for  making  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  an  image  of 
which  it  would  be   desirable    to    impress  on  a   plate    five    inches  in  diameter,  I 
should  use  a  lens  of  about  half  an  inch   focus,  and  all  that  is  to  be  done  to  it  is 
to  have  these  little  lenses  set  in  the  brass  plate,  which  will  screw  into  the  camera 
when  the  daguerreotype  lenses  unscrews,  then  support  the  slip  of  wood  to  be 
magnified  half  an  inch  before  the  lens  on  a  little  slide  prepared  to  hold  it,  that 
can  be  made  to  move  backwards  and  forwards  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so,  thereby 
pointing  the  camera  towards  the  rim,  and   having  the  wood  just  in  the  focus  of 
the  small   lens,  a  beautiful    distinct  magnified  image  of  it    will    be  seen  on  the 
ground  glass   of  the  camera,  in    size   just  in  proportion    as  the  camera    box  is 
lengthened  or  shortened,  and  the   wood  supports  on  the  stand    moved  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  lens. 

'  ■  The  brilliancy  is  greatly  increased  if  the  sunlight  is  condensed  upon  the  object 
by  means  of  a  lens,  one  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  or  four  inches 
focus  answers  the  purpose  well,  always  being  careful  not  to  exactly  focus  the  sun- 
light upon  the  object ;  if  so  it  would  be  singed  by  the  heat. 

<(  An  opaque  microscopic  picture  is  easily  made  by  condensing  the  sunlight 
on  the  side  of  the  object  nearest  the  little  magnifying  lenses,  instead  of  letting  the 
light  pass  through  the  object,  as  in  the  former  case. 
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"  By  this  most  simple  means  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  Dagerreotypist  to 
greatly  aid  the  naturalist  in  his  researches,  giving  him  in  a  few  minutes  drawings 
of  invisible  objects  penciled  by  nature's  own  hand,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  and  he  also  possesses  himself  with  an  invalu- 
able collection  of  objects  that  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  public.'"' 

John  A.    Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple's  efforts  here  related  were  undoubtedly  the  first  successful  at- 
tempts in  micro-photography;  at  least  we  know  of  no  other  earlier  than  1846. 


A  FAMOUS  LADY  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY    TALBOT    ARCHER. 

[In  the  "International  Annual,"  the  introductory  portion  only  of  a  sketch 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Mrs.  Julia  Margaret  Cameron — the  friend  of  Tennyson — 
appears.  By  a  printer's  error  the  remainder  of  the  article  was  omitted  from  the 
"Annual,"  and  we  now  supply  the  deficiency.] 

"  In  vain  does  the  lady  of  the  camera  lay  before  the  poet  the  muster  roll  of  his 
illustrious  fellow  victims,  who  have  already  sat  to  her,  and  urged  how  successful 
his  friends  thought  her  last  study  of  him,  and  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
even  more  favorable  to  photography  to-day  than  it  was  when  that  study  was  taken. 

"  Mrs.  Julia  Margaret  Cameron  will  not  win  her  cause  this  time,  her  persua- 
sions being  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  two  gentlemen  and  a  lady. 
The  elder  of  the  former  at  once  arrests  your  attention  by  his  patriarchal  mien,  as 
he  stands  erect  leaning  on  his  staff,  his  ample  white  beard  and  snowy  locks 
flowing  down  over  a  blue  caftan,  suggestive  of  the  eastern  land  so  long  his 
home 

"  For  this  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Cameron,  the  husband  of  our  hostess,  and  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Council,  who  was  for  many  years  resident  in  Calcutta,  where  he 
and  his  wife  were  most  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Hardinge  (after  whom  they 
have  called  one  of  their  sons,  who  is  now  in  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service). 

"Mr.  Cameron  is  a  first-rate  classic,  and  he  and  the  Laureate  engage  in  an 
animated  discussion  about  the  respective  merits  of  certain  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  several  styles,  while  Mrs.  Cameron  turns  to 
enquire  of  the  younger  gentleman  how  it  fares  with  the  poor  of  Freshwater. 

"None  can  better  answer  her  question,  for  he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is 
Horatio  Tennyson,  seventh  brother  of  the  poet,  now  resident  at  the  Terrace, 
close  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  ministering  amongst  those 
'  who  are  any  ways  afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind,  body  or  estate,'  winning  the 
wanderers  back  into  the  fold,  by  showing  them  he  still  counts  them  his  brethren 
in  Christ. 

"He  is  the  despair  of  his  cook,  for  not  only  does  he  quite  forget  the  ap- 
pointed meal  times,  as  he  lingers  hour  after  hour  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  but,  should  he  discover  that  anything  especially  dainty  is  being  prepared 
for  his  own  dinner,  he  is  sure  to  carry  it  off  to  some  poor  neighbor.  On  one 
occasion,  a  rather  ancient  and  fish  like  smell  being  noticed  as  he  approached,  he 

exclaimed,  '  Oh,  dear  me  !   I  was  taking  a  dish  of  fish  to  widow  B yesterday, 

and  was  prevented  going  to  her,  and  here  is  the  fish  still  in  my  coat  pocket.' 

"  A  subject  of  common  interest  to  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Horatio  Tennyson 
is  the  reading  room  she  has  lately  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  men 
of  Freshwater,  and  to  which  valuable  gifts  of  books  have  been  contributed,  both 
by  Mr.  Tennyson  and  by  the  lady  who  has  just  entered  the  room,  who  is  none 
other  than  Miss  Th.ickeray,  whose  writings  are  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
world  at  large,  and  whose  nobleness  of  heart  renders  her  so  dear  to  this  most 
intimate  circle  of  her  Isle  of  Wight  friends.  As  the  conversation  becomes  more 
general,  the  bright  flashes  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  wit  make  you  feel  how  well  be- 
stowed was  the  appellation  by  which  she  was  known  in  India,  when  she  formed 
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one  of  that  famous  trio  of  Miss  Patties,  named  '  Wit,  Grace  and  Beauty.'  In  the 
Laureate's  brother  she  has  her  match,  for,  like  Charles  Turner,  he  is  a  bom 
humorist,  and  has  a  most  original  and  witty  way  of  patting  things  before  yon, 

11  Presently,  Mrs.  Cameron's  thoughts  revert  to  her  art,  and  she  propo 
visit  to  her  studio,  where  her  maid,  Mary,  is  preparing  to  sit  to  her  in  a  group 
of  the  Holy  Family  after  one  of  the  best  masters.      Modestly  veiled  and  with  a 
mantle  of  blue  thrown  about  her,  all  are  struck  by  the  lesemb  lance  the  maiden 
presents   to   one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  though    they  agree  lh.it  Mary  Regan, 
another  of  Mrs.  Cameron's   'Maries,' was  more  strictly  beautiful.     Tl, 
Regan  was   the  girl  whom  Mrs.  Cameron  found   sweeping  a  crossing  at  Put: 
and  whom  she  took  into  her  own   house,  teaching  her  reading  and  writing 
well  as  housework,  and  making  use  of  her  as  a  subject  in  many  a  charming  | 
tograph — notably  in  that  of  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,  which,  when 
hung  in  Messrs.  Colnaghi's  window,  so  much  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young 
gentleman   of  wealth  and   position,  that   he    I  to  imitate  King  Cophetua 

and  make   the  Beggar  Maid   his  wile  :   and    he   has  lately  earr  esolution 

into  effect,  Mr.  Tennyson  having  lent  his  carriag<  ey  the  Lovely  brid< 

church. 

"After  watching  Mrs.  Cameron  put  the  finish  to  the  arrangement 

of  her  sitters,  her  three  guests  turn  to  depart,  having  extracted  from  her  a 
promise  that  she  will  meet  them  again  at  Ion  that  very  evening. 

"  I  have  spoken  in  the    present  ten-  [une  day  more  than  ten 

years  ago,  which  seems  to  come  back  tO  ether  with  many  W 

days  and  years  of  the  like  happy  in:  the  families  at    Farringdon 

and  Dimbola,     In  1878  her  mother's  b<  children  1 

more,  and  in  October  of  that  \< 
the  Isle  of  Wight  speedily,   and  never  again  I 

friends.       Put  in  the  early  part    of  the  followil  I  Tennyson  r< 
letter  from   Hardinge  and   Henry  (                 telling   h  1   the  day  died  on 

Sunday,  [anuary  26th,  the  sweet,  tender,  gracious  spirit  "f  ou  I  n. other 

passed  away  in  peace.     No  death  could  havi  more  beautiful 

than  this.       "  Thrice  blest  who 

for  heaven,  if  ever  soul  was.    The  beautiful  I  ts  of  your  "  In  M> 

riam,"  are  a  solace  to  us  BS    they  tun  We 

buried  her  in  the  quiet  little  churchyard  at  ti,  galiawan- 

talawa,   just  such  a  spot  as  ->he  would    ha\  S  1  WC   left  her. 

and  returned  to  the  dear  father  :  »rt  him.1      In  May,  [88    . 

black-edged  letters  from  Ceylon   were  on<  put  into  Lord  Tennys 

hands,  telling  how    'on  the  eight  of  this  month,  my  dean  and, 

I  hope,  rejoined  my  dear  mother  in  the  spirit  world.  When  death  impresses  his 
sign  manual  on  any  countenance,  he  gives  ita  -  $nity.     But  his 

noble  and  intellectual  in  life,  looked  perfectly  sublime.  We  had 
ried  fifty  miles  through  the  grand  mountain  and  forest  scenery  which  he  in  life 
so  loved.  A  grand  tropical  thunderstorm  burst  over  us  as  we  passed  down  the 
mountain  side  to  Dimbola,  and  it  was  grander  than  any  military  salute 
and  seemed  as  though  the  heavens  joined  in  paying  honor  to  the  dead.  A 
coffin,  draped  in  white,  placed  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  white  bulls,  took  the  body 
as  far  towards  Bogaliawantalawa  as  the  road  went,  and  then  26  coolies  carried 
the  coffin  in  silence  to  St.  Regulus,  where  he  and  mother  had  spent  many  happy 
days.  The  next  day  we  traveled  slowly  through  grand  passes  and  forest,  and  at 
live  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  placed  him  by  the  side  ot  our  darling  mother,  his 
wife,  friend  and  companion  for  forty  years.  You  who  knew  the  entire  happiness 
of  our  dear  home  at  Freshwater,  well  know  with  what  bursting  hearts  we  left  the 
loved  ones  in  their  grave. ' 

"The  outer  world  knew  Julia  Margaret  Cameron  best  as  an  epoch  maker  in 
the  histoiy  of  photography  ;  but  much  as  the  inner  circle  of  her  friends  admired 
the  wonderful  studies  she  made  of  learned  men  and  fair  women,  with  their  Rem- 
brandt-like effects  of  light  and  shade,  Mrs.  Cameron  was  even  more  esteemed  by 
them    for  herself  than  for  her  art;  since  in  her  they  found  one  who,  whilst  loving 
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her  own  family  with  a  passionate  affection,  and  expecting  those  who  loved  her  to 
love  them  all  too  for  her  sake,  yet,  so  far  from  suffering  her  affections  to  degener- 
ate into  that  egoisme  a  deux  ou  a  trois,  which  is  scarcely  less  utter  selfishness  be- 
cause it  takes  in  a  family  instead  of  the  ego  alone,  she  so  far  entered  with  her  very 
soul  into  every  concern  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  friendship  that  she 
seemed  almost  to  lose  her  own  personality  in  theirs,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
deepest  griefs  and  highest  joys  she  was  ever  ready  to  rejoice  with  them  in  their 
happiness,  or  to  weep  over  their  sorrows  :  to  aid  them  with  her  wise  counsel  and 
to  sacrifice  her  time,  her  money  and  even  her  health  to  serve  them.  In  a 
word,  Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  woman  worthy  of  the  post  she  occupied  of  one  of 
the  chiefest  among  the  friends  of  Lord  and  Lady  Tennvson. 

"After  the  bodily  presence  of  Mrs.  Cameron  was  taken  from  us,  her  spirit 
seemed  to  linger  on  in  the  person  of  a  sister,  who  had  come  to  Freshwater  in  order 
to  be  neir  her.  This  was  Mrs.  Prinsep,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thorby  Prinsep,  the 
well  known  East  Indian  director." 

To  so  vivid  and  complete  a  description  there  can  be  but  little  to  add,  vet  we 
may  also  quote  one  or  two  contemporary  criticisms,  written  just  after  her  death. 
"So  poor  Julia  Cameron  is  dead.  She  produced  the  finest  photographs  that  I 
ever  saw.  She  almost  reconciled  the  artist  to  the  lens.  Her  faces  were  not 
smooth,  but  copies  of  the  original.  She  sought  force  and  vigor,  and  she  got  it. 
Sometimes  the  force  and  vigor  were  appalling,  as,  for  example,  in  her  portrait 
of  a  mad  girl,  which  frightened  one  to  look  at,  and  haunted  one  ever  after.  Her 
photograph  of  Mr.  Tennyson  was  more  characteristic  than  any  painting  I  ever 
saw  of  the  poet  laureate.  Yet  she  did  not  conquor  Ruskin,  though  she  did  so 
many  of  the  Ruskinites.  She.  herself,  was  an  ardent  Ruskinite,  and  worshipped 
beauty  with  Hellenic  fervor.  With  no  grandeur  of  contour  or  feature  herself,  she 
would  have  no  one  about  her.  n  )  tirewoman,  no  kitchen  maid,  who  did  not 
satisfy  her  aesthetic  taste.      Her  death  comes  as  a  surprise.'"* 

I  we  quote  an.  appreciative  note  from  the  World:  " The  death  of  Mrs. 
Cameron  will  make  a  sadly  sensible  gap  in  a  little  society,  the  bonds  o(  which 
were  somewhat  closer  than  those  of  ordinary  friendship.  Her  absence  with  her 
family  ii:  as  not  able  to  relax  the  affection  between  herself  and  the  Ten- 

nysons,  the  Harry  Taylors,  Lockers,  Ritchies  and  Mr.  Watts,  K.  A.,  all  of  whom 
were  his  friends  and  all  of  whom  she  photographed.  Professor  Raskin  disap- 
proved of  these  photographs  strongly,  but  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Prinsep  used  trans- 
cendental language  in  their  praise.  Even  more  than  photography,  female 
beauty  was  Mrs.  Camer  >n's  passion;  her  household  staff  was  a  dream  of  fair 
women;  and  to  her  intense  delight,  a  visitor  of  hers  once  fell  in  love  with  a 
graceful  cook  (who  used  to  dust  the  Hour  from  her  arms  that  she  might  meet 
her  suitor  in  the  library)  and  married  her.  Some  ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Cameron 
had  an  exhibition  of  her  photographs  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  ;  and  the  taker  of 
the  shillings,  the  vendor  of  the  rues  and  the  guardian  of  the  umbrellas 

were  girls,  of  whom  the  memory  haunts  me  still.  She  herself  was  charm- 
ingly, hopelessly,  pathetically  plain,  and  knew  it.  She  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  original  women  of  her  time." 

But  the  chief  English  piper,  the  Times,  contained  perhaps  the  most  correct 
account  of  this  lady  and  her  work:  "  Mrs  Corner.  >n  appealed  to  a  wide  public 
b\  her  perfectly  original  an  1  unique  photographic  work  and  subject  pictures,  in 
which  after  a  daring  fashion  of  her  own,  forfeiting  the  sharpness  of  definition  which 
ordinary  photOgra]  ar,  and  which  is  one  of  the  things  artists  most  dis- 

like in  photographic  portraiture,  and  having  theadvanta  tters  usually  distin- 

guished for  intellectual  gifts  or  personal  Q  me  produced  a  series  of  heads 

and  groupsquite  unique  in  thru-  suggestiveness,  the  most  picture-like  photographs 
certainly  which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  some  of  them  among  the 
best  extant  portraits  of  their  distinguished  originals,  which  included — among  a 
host  of  other  notables— the  Poet  Laureate  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Herr  Joachim,  Mr.  Speddingan  1  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brookfield.  Mrs.  Cameron's  sin- 
gular ardor  of  enthusiasm,  jy  with  which  she  flung  herself  into  whatever 

*  Cor/e»pood*ni  o  the 
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she  undertook,  her  rare  forgetfulness  of  self  and  readiness  to  help  others,  en- 
deared her  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  while  her  devotion  to  her  family  was  for 
her  a  love  which  nothing  ever  diminished.''' 

Mrs.  Cameron  was,  in  fact,  the  apostle  of  a  school,  of  which  Rejlander  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates,  and  of  which  Dr.  Emerson  (in  landscape  work)  and 
W.  Adcock  (in  portraiture)  are  the  latest  exponents.  Critics  called  her  pictures 
"fuzzy,"  and  pointed  to  faults  of  manipulation,  but  none  could  deny  the  high 
artistic  feeling  which  pervaded  her  work.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  were 
awarded  to  her  photographs  at  exhibitions  in  America,  Austria,  Germany  and 
England.  Large  heads  (taken  direct,  with  long  exposures  and  open  aperture) 
were  her  specialty,  and  she  did  not  object  to  a  little  movement  on  the  part  of 
her  sitters.  She  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Carlyle.  and  it  is  on 
record  that  when  opening  a  budget  of  valentines  received  from  his  admirers  one 
14th  of  February,  the  sage  triumphantly  held  up  one  containing  a  photograph 
and  exclaimed,   "This  comes  from  Mrs.  Cameron  or  the  Devil  !  " 

Considering  that  she  had  received  no  scientific  training  whatever,  and  prob- 
ably but  little  in  art,  we  must  admit  that  Mr?.  Cameron  fairly  earned  a  right  to 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  photographic  fraternity.  In  the  present  da 
when  science  forms,  or  ought  to  form,  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  Ech 
girl,  and  when  photography  has  been  made  so  much  more  easy  and  simple,  we 
trust  that  many  of  her  sex  will  emulate  her  achievements.  As  a  stimulus  and 
encouragement  to  them  to  do  so,  this  notice  of  a  famous  lady  photographer  of 
the  past  has  been  written. 

P.  S. — It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  one  of  Mrs.  I  ameron's  sons — Mr. 
H.  H.  H.  Cameron— is  now  a  professional  photographer  of  high  repute  in 
London. 

SE30ND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  CF  PH0T0G3AFHS. 
Boston,    Ma,.  [888. 
The  Report  of  the  Jit  i 

To  the  Committee  of  Arrangement*  : 

The  undersigned,  your  Board  of  Judges,  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  re- 
port. 

Believing  a  high  standard  of  excellence  to  be  the  aim  of  the  societies  that  are 
holding  these  exhibitions,  the  judges  have  endeavored  to  give  recognition  to 
such  work  only  as  seemed  to  them  to  come  up  to  that  standard. 

In  some  departments  were  seen  examples  of  a  high  order  of  work,  in  which 
selection  of  material,  composition,  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  skilful  execu- 
tion were  happily  combined.  They  had  true  artistic  feeling,  a  feature  that  is 
wanting  in  most  photographs.  Such  pictures  reveal  art  possibilities  in  photog- 
raphy that  must  have  been  a  surprise  and  delight  to  many,  and  will  no  doubt 
exert  a  strong  influence  for  progress  upon  all  who  aim  to  produce  the  highest 
kind  of  work. 

Your  jury  must  express  a  measure  of  disappointment  in  not  finding  in  the 
department  of  portraiture  examples  worthy  of  high  commendation,  since  in  a 
field  so  valuable  and  interesting,  much  might  be  reasonably  expected.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  he  who  desires  to  produce  fine  portraits  would  do  well  to 
avoid  the  hackneyed  methods  so  common  and  wearisome,  out  of  which  little 
good  is  likely  to  come.  He  must  have  some  notion  of  what  goes  to  make  a 
good  portrait,  and  that  means  cultivation  in  art.  A  careful  study  of  photographs 
from  the  works  of  the  best  portrait  painters  would  be  an  excellent  preparation. 
Observe  how  they  composed,  lightened  and  modeled  their  figures— in  brief,  what 
was  their  conception  of  a  portrait. 
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The  artistic  possibilities  of  every  subject  should  be  well  considered.  Tech- 
nical excellence  should  not  be  valued  for  more  than  its  worth.  Many  amateurs 
and  most  professionals  think  too  much  of  it.  The  satisfaction  one  feels  in  look- 
ing through  a  good  negative  should  not  be  ignored,  but  far  greater  is  the  pleas- 
ure one  derives  in  contemplating  a  well  selected  subject,  composed,  lighted  and 
otherwise  treated  with  taste  and  feeling. 

It  is  the  art  side  of  photography,  then,  to  which  we  respectfully  urge  ama- 
teurs to  give  their  best  attention.     In  this  direction  lies  the  way  to  true  progress.. 
We  have  considered  it  within  our  province  to  discuss  only  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  believe  should  govern  the  amateur,  leaving  to  the  various  soci- 
eties the  settling  of  questions  of  technique  and  processes. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  exhibitors  to  whom  diplomas  are  awarded.* 

(Signed),  J.  Eastman  Chase, 
J.  Foxcroft  Cole, 
Joseph  R.  DeCamp, 
John  Dunmore, 
Frank  Russell. 


DRYING  PAP2R  NEGATIVES  WITHOUT  COCKLING. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin  : 

In  the  Bulletin  C.  E.  V.  writes  :  "Please  tell  me  how  to  dry  a  paper  neg- 
ative without  cockling."  This  is  my  plan.  While  the  negative  is  being  washed, 
I  clean  a  glass  plate  with  talc.  When  the  negative  is  properly  washed  I  place  it 
on  the  plate,  and  lightly  pass  over  it  a  J-plate  rounded  on  the  edges,  and 
clear  the  air  bubbles.  I  allow  negative  to  dry,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  I  oil 
and  leave  it  till  when  it  is  required  for  printing,  when  I  dry  off  oil  and  peel  off 
negative,  which  come  off  with  a  surface  like  polished  glass.     No  cockling. 

It  may  also  interest  your  readers  to  know  the  developer  I  use.  To  a  4-plate 
I  take  six  grains  pyro,  two  ounces  of  water,  and  soak  plate,  etc.,  in  it.  Of  my 
stock  solution  (i  ounce  water,  half  ounce  ammonia,  liq.  fort.  880,  and  thirty 
grains  bromide  of  ammonium  or  potassium),  I  begin  with  three  drops  and  con- 
tinue till  result  is  obtained. 

With  this  developer  I  use  Carbutt's  plates:  Britannia,  Edwards,  Rouch,Wrat- 
ten  &  Wainwright,  Stanley,  Eastman's  film  and  negative  paper,  and  bromide 
paper  and  alpha  paper.      I  have  never  been  unsuccessful. 

I  would  also  ask  for  information.  I  placed  a  plate  in  the  frame,  having  pre- 
viously placed  in  front  of  negative  a  black  mask  ;  I  exposed  and  developed.  The 
picture  in  oval  came  out  fine.  The  part  covered  by  disk  came  out  white,  and 
prints  through  its  clearness  a  deep  jet  ? 

Thanking  for  information  contained  in  Bulletin,  which  for  last  year  has 
given  me  a  lot  of  valuable  information.  E.  D.  M.  Abraham. 


SCUM  CN  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editor  0/  the  BuLLEI  in  : 

In  reading  the  queries  of  your  correspondence  in  the  number  dated  January 
28th,  I  noticed  particularly  the  troubles  of  C.  S.  B.  and  A.  W.  R.  Having  been 
bothered  in  the  same  way  for  three  years  past,  I  thought,  perhaps,  my  experi- 
ence might  be  of  use  to  them  and  possibly  others. 

*  These  have  already  been  published  in  ihe  B  Li  I       ibove  report  has  only  just  been  received  from 

theju 
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Some  three  years  ago  I  had  new  rooms  fitted  up  and  got  my  water  supply 
from  an  unused  well,  led  to  the  dark  room  through  iron  pipes.  I  then  began 
to  be  troubled  with  the  scum  they  complain  of.  You  were  right  in  attributing  it 
to  a  chloride  in  the  water,  but  (in  my  case,  at  least),  the  chloride  is  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  a  precipitate  in  the  water,  but  when  the  prints  are  put  in  the 
water  to  wash  it  is  strong  enough  to  cause  a  slight  milky  deposit  on  the  face  of 
the  print,  which,  if  not  got  rid  of  before  the  print  goes  into  the  toning-bath,  soon 
gives  the  print  the  appearance  of  being  toned  a  cold  bluish  purple,  which  tone 
the  hypo  will  destroy  completely,  leaving  the  print  without  tone,  but  of  a  dull  red 
color.  I  tried  in  almost  every  way  to  rid  myself  of  the  pest,  but  so  long  as  I 
used  that  water  it  could  not  be  done,  and  as  I  had  either  to  carry  water  a  long 
distance  by  the  pailfull  for  toning  operations,  or  use  the  pump  water,  I  have 
settled  into  the  plan  of  sponging  the  face  of  each  print.  By  using  a  piece  of 
glass  larger  than  the  largest  print,  and  putting  one  end  in  the  dish  containing 
the  prints,  they  can  ba  laid  on  the  glass  and  held  fast  with  the  left  hand  and 
sponged  with  the  other  quickly  and  safely,  without  the  least  harm  being  done 
them.  In  some  respects  I  think  the  sponging  a  benefit.  I  use  two  changes  of 
water,  then  one  containing  a  small  quantity  of  salt.  They  are  sponged  from  the 
salt  water  and  returned  from  the  glass  into  a  dish  of  fresh  water,  thence  to  the 
toning-bath.  W.  Milliki 

NEWARK  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Newark  Camera  Club  will  make  an  excursion  to  Highland  Beach,  N.  J., 

on  Wednesday,  September  26th,  taking  the  boat  from  Pier  8  at  10.15  a.m.,  and 

returning  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad.      Other  amateurs  are  invited   to 

join  the  procession. 

»  ♦  « 

OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  picture  with  which  we  illustrate  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  from 
another  of  those  charming  negatives  sent  us  by  Professor  S.  W.  Burnham,  of 
"Chicago,  who  is  now  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  California.  The  view  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  one,  and  makes  a  very  handsome  picture,  just  such  a  scene  as 
an  artist  would  select  for  a  painting.  We  hope  to  have  something  more  of 
interest  from  Professor  Burnham  soon. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THZ  BULLETIN. 
We  are  in  need  of  a  few  of  the  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  for  January  10, 
1888.      Can  some  of  our  friends  supply  us  with  these  at  the  original  price  ? 


WJAT  PEOPLE  SAY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ANNUAL. 

Compliment  you  upon  the  beautiful  get  up  of  the  volume. 

R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 


It  does  the  greatest  credit  to  its  editors  and  publisher ;  indeed,  it  is  a  book 
that  does  credit  to  photography  itself,  and  one  of  which  photographers  of  every 
nam?  and  nation  may  well  be  proud.  W  Hanson. 
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"The  International  Annual  "  I  consider  a  great  success. 

George  Mansfield. 

I  have  looked  at  many  of  the  articles  and  there  seems  to  be  a  greal  deal  that 
is  interesting  in  it.  Hon>  j    G   p>  Vereker. 

It  is  larger  than  I  expected,  and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  matter. 

Rev.  H.  Aldwix  Soames. 

Congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  work.  G.  V.  J.  Poirin. 

The  new  manual  speaks  well  for  the  efforts  you  have  made  and  must  gratify 
}°u'  John  Harmer. 

I  received  your  beautiful  volume  this  morning.  It  is  edited  in  a  smart,  busi- 
ress-like  and  readable  manner.  It  is  printed  as  no  photographic  publication  has 
ever  been  printed  before— and  illustrated  with  gems  of  portraiture. 

Adolph  W.  Beer. 

It  is  beautifully  got  up  and  reflects  great  credit  on  its  editors  and  publishers 

B.     TlNDALL. 

The  "Annual  "  is  a  very  considerable  success  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  be 
so  from  year  to  year.  Chapman  Jones. 

The  Summer  Annual  is  evidently  quite  a  drawing-room  volume  and  a  book 
to  aid  and  enlighten  one  in  the  photographic  path.  J.  Chester  Jervis. 

P.  S.—  The  "  Photophane  "  of  "  Dawn  "  is  exquisite. 

The  photogravure  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  photophane  seems 
£°°  '  C.  Hethton  Lewis. 

"The  International  Annual,"  No.  i,  in  which  you  have  so  admirably  suc- 
ceeded. The  number  of  writers  and  variety  of  topics  is  far  beyond  all  mv  expec- 
tations. You  have  turned  out  what  is  really  a  standard  work  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  which  I  shall  prize  highly  as  a  text-book.  B.  J.  Sayce. 

It  is  the  best  collection  of  readable  articles  that  has  been  done  in  this  form. 
It  is  not  overloaded  with  formulae,  tables  and  figures,  as  too  often  happens. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 
I  think  it  a  very  desirable  book  to  own.  Ed.  F.  Wilder. 

The  matter  contained  in  the  book,  to  the  progressive  photographer,  is  worth 
more  than  fifty  times  the  price  I  paid  for  it.  VVm.  Bell. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  same  style  of  matter  will  be  brought  out  annually. 
It  will  occupy  a  place  of  honor  in  my  library.  E.  Bierstadt. 

Fkkdonia,  N.  Y.,  September  10,  1888. 
"The  Internati  >nil  Annuil"  is   full   of  interest.     I  have  read   it  with  more 
pleasure  and  benefit  than  any  similar  publication  ever  gave  me.    Again  I  thank 
}UU-  Yo"rs,  .        E.  K.  Hough. 
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I  have  been  reading  "The  International  Annual  "  of  Anthony's  Photographic 
Bulletin    (for    1888)   and  must  thank  you  and  our  dear   friend   Harrison   most 
heartily  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  to  the  photographic   fraternity  in  com- 
piling a  work  that  introduces  us  to  such  a  large  number  of  distinguished  writers, 
both°in  England  and  America.      Surely,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  commune  with 
such  spirits  on  subjects  that  occupy  no  small  portion  of  our  time,  and  with  which 
we  must  be  practically  acquainted,  if  we  would  be  successful  in  our  work.    Many  of 
us  would  not  hesitate  to  take  long  journeys  and  spend  much  time  and  money  for  a 
personalmterview  with  such  noteworthy  teachers,  and  yet  we  often  hesitate  to  make 
their  acquaintance  and  listen  to  their  most  valued  thought,  when  we  may  do  so  in 
our  own  private  study  and  at  small  expense.     It  is  often  said  by  some  that  very  little 
can  be  learned  from   books,  and  this  is  no  doubt  true  with  the  class  of  students 
whose  education   is   based   upon   observation   and   oral   instruction,  and   whose 
expertness   in   their  work  is  due  simply  to  constant   practice.     The   best  writers 
might  not  be  able  to  compete  with  these   in   their  special  work  J  but  this  is  no 
valid  reason  why  such  writers  should  never  be  consulted.    It  is  not  their  business 
or  aim  to  be  expert  in  working  the  processes  they  record,  but  expert  in  describing 
and  portraying  these  in  choicest  forms  of  speech.      Our  greatest  love  for  Shaks- 
peare  is  because  he  tells  us  things  we  know,  but  never  could  express.      For  the 
same  reason  the  Annual   above  referred   to   will,  no  doubt,  be  often  studied  by 
every  aspiring  student  of  photography,  for  in  it  he  will  find  recorded  not  only 
what  he  knows  himself,  but  the  combined  experience  of  many  others  who  have 
been  striving  to  reach  the  highest  excellence.    Thus  will  he  gather  about  him  the 
most  advanced  spirits  of  his  day  and  generation,  and,  aided  by  their  strength, 
reach  the  goal  for  which  he  strives.  J-  B  Gardner. 

The  "  Annual"  come  to  hand,  and  I  hive  been  very  much  interested  in 
reading  it.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  and  many  of  the  articles  are  gems  of 
thought  and  of  great  practical  value.  1-  M-  Estabrooke. 

It  is  the  best  annual  published.  G-  S-  Buss> 

It  promises  to  be  very  entertaining  and  instructive  reading. 


George  W.   Gray. 


DEATH  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  DR.  E.  L.  WILSON. 
As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  our 
oood  friend°Dr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer.  This  lady 
was  only  married  last  May,  and  the  future  looked  full  of  happiness  for  her. 
Alas  !  Death  is  always  cruel,  and  her  young  hopes  were  destined  to  be  blighted. 
We  offer  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  bereaved  husband,  and  also 
to  her  father  and  his  suffering  family.  May  they  have  strength  to  bear  the 
weight  of  this  sad  loss,  is  our  most  earnest  wish. 


All  communications  for   the  columns  0/  the   Bulletin    should  reach    us  on 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,  to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'    ASSOCIATION   OF 
AMERICA. 

Minneapolis  Meeting— Fourth  Day. 
{Concluded. ) 

Mr.  KOCKWOOD  — Ladies  and  Gent  Lawn:  I 
had  this  report  ready  last  evening,  but  the 
President  met  me,  and  out  of  the  kindness  of 
his  heart  said,  "Mr.  Rockwood,  I  think  you 
had  better  wait  until  the  very  last  thing,  as 
you  may  want  to  get  out  of  town  very  hastily.1' 
In  regard  to  Class  "  B"  I  will  say  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  tell  which  <>f  these  two  exhibits 
was  the  best.  But  in  looking  them  over  the 
committee  thought  they  discovered  a  little  more 
originality  in  the  designs  of  the  first  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  same. 

The  foreign  exhibits  we  have  decided  upon, 
but  it  appears  that  this  German  exhibit  has 
just  got  here  and  I  think  it  is  proper,  as  the 
delay  was  not  the  fault  of  the  gentlemen  who 
sent  the  picture,  that  we  wait  and  see  that  we 
do  not  want  to  change  our  verdict.  It  is  just 
(possible  that  we  have  made  some  mistakes  in 
the  names,  as  a  great  many  have  put  on  their 
business  firm  nanus  instead  o!  their  own. 

The  J  resident      I  would  like  to  stale  that  it 


will  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  an  afternoon 
session.     It  will  only  take  a  short  time. 

The  report  of  the  committee  having  been 
read,  several  corrections  were  found  necessary, 
and  it  was  decided  to  have  the  revised  report 
read  at  the  afternoon  session. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  till  2.30  p.m. 


Afternoon  Session,  July  13TH. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
4  P.M. 

The  Secretary  not  being  present  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  O.  P.  Scott  Secretary  pro  tew. 

The  President— There  is  some  business  that 
was  overlooked  in  the  hurry  to  get  away  to 
lunch.  I  presume  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
vention to  have  awards  for  the  coming  year, 
and  if  so  it  will  be  in  order  for  some  person 
to  make  a  motion  appropriating  a  certain 
amount  for  the  committee  to  use. 

W.  H.  H.  Clark— Of  course,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  awards  so  far  as  person- 
ality is  concerned,  as  I  do  not  exhibit;  but  I 
have  been  asked  by  several  to  present  the  fact 
to  the  association  for  consideration.  A  year 
ago  there  were  restrictions  placed  on  cabinets 
particularly,  and  it  has  been  requested  to  have 
those  restrictions  again  placed  upon  the  cabinet- 
size  photographs  not  to  have  it  open  to  all 
classes.  All  the  restrictions  were  taken  off 
last  year.     This  is  the  sense  of  a  great  many. 

The  President — If  you  have  some  motion 
to  make,  will  you  please  do  so? 

Mr.  M<  Mi<  iiAF.L— I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  in  reference  to  the  awards  next  year. 
Therefore,  I  move  you  that  $r,coo  be  appro- 
priated for  the  awards  next  year,  to  be  award- 
ed as  the  Executive  Committee  may  see  fit. 

I  think  it  is  best  to  leave  it  entirely  with 
them. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Lama— I  think  there  should  be  no  re- 
st riclion  at  all. 

The  President — This  is  simply  appropriating 
the  amount  of  money.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  remark  right  here.  I  think  it  is  well  that 
the  motion  is  placed  in  this  way,  appropriat- 
ing Si, 000  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  use 
for  awards  as  they  choose.  Last  year  I  be- 
lieve the  amount  was  appropriated  for  medals. 
1  think  it  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  say  whether  it  should 
be  cups,  medals  or  whatever  they  thought 
best.  They  can  tell  decidedly  better,  when  the 
matter  comes  before  them  in  their  meeting, 
what  is  wanted  than  we  can,  and  the  condi- 
tions might  be  changed  entirely  from  now 
until  they  have  their  meeting  next  winter. 
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The  motion  of  Mr.  McMichael  then  being 
put  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Clark— In  regard  to  restrictions  I  bring 
this  matter  up  now  in  order  to  have  the  asso- 
ciation vote  upon  it.  If  it  is  left  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  it  leaves  it  rather  unfair,  be- 
cause the  Convention  voted  upon  it  last  year. 
If  it  had  been  left  to  the  Executive  Committee 
list  year  it  could  have  been  so  left  this  year. 
But  it  seems  to  me  it  gives  no  chance  at  all  to 
the  men  that  can  make  nothing  but  cabinet 
photographs.  It  seems  to  me  if  restrictions 
were  made,  so  far  as  that  class  of  pictures  was 
considered,  it  would  be  the  proper  thing. 

Mr.  McMichael— Last  year  they  voted  re- 
striction, this  year  they  vote  to  leave  it  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  President— -I  think  it  is  right  to  leave 
it  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  experi- 
ence of  our  present  Executive  Committee  is 
such  that  I  took  occasion  to  speak  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael suggesting  that  this  matter  ought  to 
be  left  to  that  committee.  1  think  they  can  do 
it  very  much  better.  I  know  we  were  restricted 
in  our  action  last  year  b  /  two  or  three  motions 
that  were  made,  and  I  think  we  could  have 
made  a  little  better  arrangement  if  there  had 
been  no  restrictions.  We  should  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  our  Executive  Committee— we 
certainly  have  a  very  excellent  one  this  year— 
to  appropriate  this  money  to  be  used  as  they 
may  think  best. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  dislike  very  much, 
that  is  calling  it  a  "prize."  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  it  a  medal  or  anything  of  that 
kind ;  but  to  call  it  a  prize  makes  it  a  little  too 
much  like  a  cattle  show. 

I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Ely  to  read  the  revised 
and  corrected  report  of  the  Awarding  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Ely  then  read  the  report.  (See  pre- 
vious Bulletin.) 

The  President— -I  think  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  ought  to  be  offered  the  very  fine 
Awarding  Committee  we  have  had  this  year. 
They  have  taken  an  exceeding  amount  of 
pains.  They  have  been  very  careful  in  their 
work,  and  I  believe  that  every  one,  whether 
they  are  disappointed  or  not,  will  give  them 
all  due  credit. 

Mr.  Bellsmith—  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  served  on  the 
Committee  of  Awards. 

I  think  they  have  performed  their  duty  most 
admirably,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  single 
kicker  in  the  Convention  this  year. 
Motion  carried. 
Mr.  Landy— I  move  that  the  report  of  the 


committee  be  received  and  the  committee  be 
discharged. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  —I  rise  to  inquire  if  the 
Executive  Committee  have  made  the  awards 
for  the  latest  improvement  in  photographic 
apparatus.  Also  the  award  for  the  greatest 
improvement  in  photographic  process. 

The  President—],  will  say  they  have  not. 
Since  things  have  been  in  order  down  stairs 
they  have  b^en  so  busy  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  them  over,  and  the  result 
will  have  to  be  announced  through  the  pho- 
tographic journal. 

I  would  say  we  will  try  and  make  arrange- 
ments so  that  medals  may  be  distributed  to 
whomsoever  they  are  due. 

The  President— This  "Blair  Cup1'  (hold- 
ing it  up)  is  more  particularly  a  special  prize. 
It  was  given,  as  you  know,  to  the  Association 
by  T.  H.  Blair.  It  was  last  year  awarded  to 
Mr.  James  Landy  for  the  best  special  picture. 
It  has  been  in  competition  this  year.  The 
understanding  was  that  if  one  person  secured 
it  two  years  in  succession  it  was  to  be  his  per- 
manently. It  has  been  awarded  again  to  Mr. 
Landy,  and  I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  now 
presenting  him  with  the  cup.  (Cup  presented 
amid  great  applause.) 

In  response  to  the  cries  of  "  Landy,"  Mr. 
Landy  said  :  "I  thank  you  all  very  much  for 
your  good  wishes  as  you  express  them  with 
your  applause.  1  want  to  say  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  deserved 
by  Mr.  Seavey  for  his  services.  I  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  have  done  so  well  without 
him.  I  thank  you  all.  I  can  do  no  more." 
The  President— -If  anybody  has  anything 
further  to  offer  before  this  Convention  closes, 
now  is  his  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bowersox  —  After  this  Convention 
closes  to-day,  will  we  be  allowed  to  take  our 
exhibits  down? 

The  President— -It  is  expected  that  the  exhi- 
bits will  be  left  up  until  to-morrow  night,  as 
the  people  of  this  city  wish  to  see  them,  and 
it  has  been  pretty  well  advertised.  If  any 
gentleman  wishes  to  return  home  to-night  the 
Executive  Committee  will  see  that  his  pictures 
are  taken  down  and  properly  packed  and 
shipped. 

Mr.  Bowersox  —I  must  go  back  to-night 
and  I  would  like  to  take  the  pictures  back 
with  me,  if  I  can. 

The  President- -It  will  be  better  by  all 
means  to  leave  them.  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther? Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion :     I  wish  to  thank  you  one  and  all  most 
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heartily  for  the  support  that  I  have  had  in  our 
present  Convention.  I  think  we  all  have  rea- 
son to  feel  very  grateful  that  our  Convention 
has  passed  off  so  very  pleasantly,  so  harmoni- 
ously, that  we  have  had  such  a  beautiful  dis- 
play in  our  art  galleries,  that  we  have  had 
such  a  very  excellent  committee  to  make  the 
awards,  and  that  every  one,  I  think,  is  satis- 
fied with  the  awards  as  given.     (Applause.) 

Personally,  for  myself,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
very  heartily  and  sincerely.  Now  if  some  one 
will  offer  a  motion  for  adjournment  sine  die, 
it  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Bowersox— I  think  there  is  a  little 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  to 
adjourn.  The  members  came  here  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Potter's  fair  stenog- 
rapher, and  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  their  not  having  done  so. 

The  President— Any  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  see  "Mr.  Potter's  Blonde"  can  do  so  by 
calling  on  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjourned 
sine  die. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE. 

Regular  Meeting,  September  4,  1888. 

The  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Gardner,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  he  had  received  for 
the  section  the  numbers  issued  during  the 
three  summer  months  of  Anthony's  Bulletin, 
Scovill's  Photographic  Tinu  s,  and  J.  YV.  Queen 
&  Co.'s  Science  of  Photography.  Also  a 
binder  for  the  last  named.  Beside  these,  a 
number  of  papers,  pamphlets  and  circulars 
that  might  be  utilized  by  the  section. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
announced  that  Dr.  J.  J.  Higgins  would  ex- 
libit  an  apparatus  for  producing  the  flash- 
light  used  in  photography,  and  A.  I).  Fisk, 
Esq.,  would  occupy  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  evening  in  giving  a  lantern  exhibition. 
The  Chairman  also  stated  that  the  subject  for 
the  October  meeting  was  not  fully  decided 
upon,  but  would  be  duly  announced  on  the 
postal  notices. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  interested 
in  technical  photography  to  attend  the  in- 
formal meetings  held  on  the  third  Wednesday 
evening  of  each  month  and  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art.  The  request  was  also  made 
that  those  who  desired  to  read  papers  or  ex- 
hibit photographic  novehies  should  apply  to 
the   Executive   Committee    for   some   specific 


time,  when  such  papers  or  novelties  could  be 
duly  advertised  and  presented  before  the  sec- 
tion without  clashing  with  any  prior  arrange- 
ments of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Dr.  J.  J.  Higgins, 
who,  after  reading  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "  Flash-light  Photography," 
proceeded  to  explain  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  the  firing  of  magnesium  powder,  which 
could  be  made  available  for  either  instanta- 
neous or  time  exposures,  and  possessed  the 
advantage  of  being  not  only  safe  to  handle 
but  avoided  the  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  usually 
attendant  upon  making  flash-light  picture?. 
As  this  device  was  exhibited  and  explained  by 
Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood  at  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  1888,  in  Minneapolis,  and  as  it 
has  been  publicly  noted  in  the  reports  of  that 
convention,  it  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  thus, 
briefly  mention  it  here. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Hig- 
gins for  devising  so  excellent  a  means  for  pro- 
ducing  a  flash  light  that  could  be  handled 
with  safety;  and  for  the  demonstration  of  its. 
practicability. 

The  lantern  exhibition  was  now  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fisk,  who  said: 

Mr.  Chair/nan  and  Members  of  the  Se,  tion  : 
I  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Gardner  for  his  con- 
sideration in  issuing  upon  the  postal  of  invita- 
tion simply  "Eantern  Exhibition."  This  is 
exactly  what  I  propose  to  give  to  night,  and 
not  an  illustrated  lecture.  A  large  number  of 
the  slides  are  loaned  to  me  by  some  of  my 
friends,  who  as  amateurs  have  succeeded  mo;t 
gratifyingly  in  producing  some  results  not 
generally  obtained  until  failures  are  laughed 
aside.  Among  these  contributors  I  might 
mention  Mr.  G.  Poey  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Mills,  of 
Brooklyn;  Mr.  Franklin  Harper,  of  New 
York;  and  others.  The  subjects  being  so 
varied,  I  will  not  give  any  extended  remarks, 
upon  them,  merely  naming  the  maker  and  the 
subject. 

The  slides  consist  of  athletes  jumping,  vault- 
ing over  bars,  and  throwing  56-pound  weights; 
bathing,  playing  ball,  racing,  etc. ;  the  great 
Joggeo'a  raft  in  the  East  river,  scenes  at  coun- 
try fairs,  etc;  Baitholdi  Statue  by  day  and 
night;  Dissolving  "Blackberries,"  and  a  very 
beautiful  colored  set,  "The  Wood  Nymphs' 
Bath."  Mr.  Fisk,  during  the  evening,  exhib- 
ited not  only  the  above  named,  but  places  of 
interest  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
also  scenes  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  all 
of  which  were  remaikable  for  fine  composi- 
tion, light  and  shade,  and  brilliancy. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  a 
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hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Fisk,  and  the  section,  on  motion,  then  ad- 
journed. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  there  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  the  German  collection  sent  to 
the  Minneapolis  Convention,  consisting  of  the 
pictures  that  received  the  gold  and  silver 
medals,  and  others. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  September  5,  1888,  with 
Vice-President  John  G.  Bullock  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  a 
pamphlet  from  the  Royal  Meteorological  So- 
ciety of  England,  containing  the  first  report  of 
the  Thunderstorm  Committee  on  Photographs 
of  Lightning  Flashes. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported 
the  election  of  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Hanawalt  as  an 
active  member. 

Mr.  William  FL  Rau,  representing  the  soci- 
ety as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  American 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  reported  the  or- 
ganization of  that  enterprise,  eight  of  the  nine 
societies  represented  at  the  conference  held  in 
this  city  in  February  last  having  adopted  the 
rules  then  agreed  upon.  The  several  societies 
have  appointed  the  Directors,  and  a  vote  has 
been  taken,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
George  Bullock,  of  Cincinnati,  as  Manager, 
with  Messrs.  F.  C.  Beach,  of  New  York, 
and  Edmund  Stirling,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
assistants. 

The  Committee  on  Presentation  Pictures  for 
1888,  whose  decision  as  to  one  of  the  pictures 
for  this  purpose  was  deferred  from  June 
meeting,  reported  the  selection  of  "  The  First 
Lesson,"  a  flash-light  photograph  by  Mr. 
John  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Edmund  Stirling  presented  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  have  the  care  of  all  lantern 
slides  belonging  to  the  society;  to  make 
proper  effort  to  add  to  the  collection  of  slides 
from  choice  negatives  made  by  members,— 
prize  exhibition  pictures,  presentation  pictures, 
etc.,— and  to  prepare  regulations,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  by 
which  members  may  have  the  use  of  slides  for 
private  exhibition.  After  brief  discussion,  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Miller  called  attention  to  a  process  for 
altering  the  tone  of  a  bromide  print,  which  he 
had  noticed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci'ete  Fran- 
eaise  de  Photographie  for  April,  1887,  and 
showed  a  print  so  toned.  The  bromide  print 
is  well  washed  after  the  fixing  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  ten  per  cent. 
solution  of  bi- chloride  of  copper,  thoroughly 
washed,  exposed  to  light  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  finally  re  developed  with  oxalate  and 
washed  with  acidulated  water.  The  chloride 
of  copper  converts  the  -original  image  into 
chloride  of  silver.  After  the  removal  of  the 
excess  of  chloride  by  washing,  the  new  image 
in  chloride  of  silver  is  sensitive,  and  after  ex- 
posure to  light  is  thrown  down  again  as  metal- 
lic silver.     The  color  of  this  image  is  a  coal 


black,  almost  entirely  free  from  the  character- 
istic green  tint  of  bromide  prints. 

Mr.  Bartlett  mentioned  a  curious  result  ob- 
tained while  experimenting  with  bromide 
paper.  A  sheet  of  Eastman's  bromide  paper 
was  exposed  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  a 
weak  light  from  a  gas  flame,  then  immersed 
for  a  few  moments  in  a  bath  of  pure  chloride 
of  copper  (strength  not  estimated),  and  ex- 
posed wet  under  a  negative  to  sunlight  for  one 
minute  until  an  image  was  formed;  on  drying, 
the  impression  was  found  to  be  of  a  greenish 
tint,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly  permanent 
without  any  fixing  in  hypo,  although  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Bartlett  had 
not  pursued  the  subject  further,  but  merely 
called  attention  to  the  phenomenon  as  curious. 

Dr.  Mitchell  stated  that  recently  having 
occasion  to  copy  an  engraving,  and  finding 
he  had  no  slow  plates  on  hand,  used  a  piece 
of  transferotype  paper  on  which  to  make  the 
negative.  The  film  was  transferred  to  glass 
and  then  to  gelatine  skin  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  a  regular  "film  negative,'1  the  whole 
operation  being  eminently  successful. 

Adjourned.        Robert  S.  Redfield, 

Secretary. 


ROCHESTER   ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCE- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 
Regular  Meeting,  September  iith. 

In  the  absence  of  President  CrouGHTOW 
Mr.  Henry  Mathews  occupied  the  chair  pro 
tern.  After  the  regular  business,  the  members 
spent  the  evening  in  making  lantern  slides  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Hovey,  who 
gave  the  members  valuable  instruction  in  that 
branch  of  photographic  work.  Some  fine 
slides  were  made,  which  will  be  shown  at  our 
next  entertainment.  The  exposures  were 
made  by  contact,  and  developed  with  hydro- 
quinone.  The  subject  for  the  next  meeting 
will  be  photo-micrography  by  Mr.  G.  YV. 
Rafter.  James  STREETER, 

Secretary. 


m\\\\\   ©ur  #iena$  Would 
pki  to  %xm. 

N.  B. —  We  cannot  wider  take  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin'. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
inember  this. 

Q.—K.  de  C.  encloses  a  small  picture,  and 
writes:  It  is  made  with  the  hydroquinone 
developer,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  can- 
did opinion  of  it.  The  negative  is  better  than 
the  proof,  for  the  taste  here  does  not  run  in 
the  direction  of  deep  prints,  and  I  have  had 
some  trouble  these  last  days  in  toning,  prob- 
ably some  fault  in  my  silver  bath.  In  these 
moist  days  the  gelatine  gets  decomposed,  and 
produces  a  partly  foggy  appearance. 

A. —The  print  appears  to  us  to  be  one  from 
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an  under-developed  negative.  Hydroquinone 
works  slower  than  pyrogallol  and  needs  a  lit- 
tle longer  development.  We  also  think  that 
your  toning  bath  is  too  alkaline  ;  this  would 
produce  just  the  appearance  shown  on  the 
print  sent. 

Q. — A.  B.  C.  writes  :  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  in  regard  to  a  process  of  printing 
on  porcelain  glass  so  it  will  stand  the  heat  of  a 
glass  pot  when  its  contents  are  in  a  state  of 
fifsion.  Some  glass  workers  have  shown  me 
paper  weights  with  portraits  in  them,  and  they 
have  seen  them  made,  and  the  picture  is  thrust 
into  the  glass  pot  and  rolled  around  until  suf- 
ficient is  gathered  on  to  make  the  proper  size. 
Platinum  will  certainly  stand  the  heat,  but 
how  can  I  use  it  in  printing  on  porcelain  so  it 
will  not  burn  off? 

A.—  You  will  have  to  use  a  collodion  plate, 
•either  wet  or  collodion  emulsion,  and  tone  with 
platinum  chloride.  The  picture  should  be 
burnt  into  a  thin  piece  of  glass  first,  and  can 
then  be  used  in  a  glass  pot  to  make  paper 
weights,  etc. 

Q.-  H.  C.  N.  writes  :  Can  you  give  me  the 
following  information  through  the  next  Bulle- 
tin ?  i.  The  "British  Journal  Almanac  "  for 
1886,  page  253,  gives  a  method  of  making 
hydroquinone  by  oxidizing  aniline  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  and  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  Vol.  IT,  page  48,  says  that  the  dye 
known  as  "mauve"  is  made  by  oxidizing 
aniline  with  bichromate.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  operations  ?  2.  How  is  hydro- 
quinone made  commercially  ? 

A.—  It  is  perfectly  true  that  bichromate  of  po- 
tassium is  used  to  make  both  the  dye  "  mauve  " 
and  also  hydroquinone.  In  the  former  case, 
aniline  is  oxidized  with  a  strong  solution,  and 
in  the  latter  case  the  oxidization  is  conducted 
to  obtain  quinone  by  using  a  weaker  mixture. 
The  quinone  thus  formed  is  treated  with 
potassium  sulphite,  and  the  hydroquinone 
produced  is  extracted  with  ether.  Some 
such  process  as  this  is  used  commercially. 

(?. —  C.  F.  writes:  Will  you  kindly  give  me, 
in  your  next  issue,  a  formula  for  toning  which 
will  insure  a  soft  brown  tone,  also  one  for  a 
black  tone.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if 
there  is  a  work  on  "Lighting  and  Posing." 
If  so,  where  procured. 

A. — To  obtain  a  brown  tone,  immerse  the 
prints  in  a  bath  containing  a  few  drops  of 
•acetic  acid  in  a  pint  of  water.  Now  tone  in  a 
bath  of  gold  and  sodium  acetate,  with  enough 
lOda  bicarbonate  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline. 
For  a  black  tone,  immerse  in  a  bath  of  am- 
BBOnia,  a  few  drops  to  the  pint  of  water,  and 


then  tone  in  a  gold  solution  without  acetate, 
but  alkaline  with  bicarbonate.  In  the  latter 
case  the  printing  should  be  deep,  the  shadows 
entirely  covered  before  toning.  We  know  of 
no  book  that  treats  of  lighting  and  posing 
specially;  read  Burnett's  Art  Essays. 

Q.—  J.  L.  T.  writes:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me,  through  that  most  valuable  little  journal, 
the  Bulletin,  what  is  the  matter  when  my 
prints  are  covered  with  bubbles  ?  They  are  all 
right  otherwise.  The  bubbles  are  "in "not 
"on"  the  prints,  and  get  there  when  the 
toning  is  just  about  finished  or  when  fixing. 
Would  washing  too  much  or  too  forcibly  have 
that  effect? 

A. — The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  the 
warm  weather,  and  a  rapid  change  from  a 
very  warm  to  a  cooler  solution  or  the  reverse 
will  produce  the  same  result.  Try  a  salt 
bath;  a  handfull  in  a  gallon  of  water,  after 
toning  and  before  fixing.  This  will  probably 
help  you. 

Q.—  B.  L.  N.  writes  :  1.  How  would  a  nega- 
tive be  effected  while  receiving  development 
if  the  dark  room  were  not  perfectly  light- 
tight?  2.  Which  developer  would  you  re- 
commend for  good  work — ferrous-oxalate  or 
pyro  and  ammonia;  and  give  reasons  or  differ- 
ence relative  to  each.  3.  I  am  using  Carbutt's 
dry  plates  for  landscapes,  etc.,  and  develop 
with  ferrous-oxalate.  Details  are  plain  but  the 
negative  is  weak  and  possesses  a  thin  appear- 
ance, and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
contrasts  between  the  lights  and  shades.  Is  it 
clue  to  overexposure,  insufficient  development, 
or  incorred  adjustment  of  the  solutions  in 
mixing  the  developer,  and  how  should  the 
plate  appear  to  indicate  when  sufficient  devel- 
opment has  arrived?  4.  Give  formula  of 
chloride  of  gold  solution  or  bath  for  toning 
prepared  sensitized  albumen  paper,  and  how 
should  I  judge  the  amount  of  gold  required  to 
tone  a  desired  amount  of  prints  (size  5  x  8>, 
and  is  it  necessary  to  wash  prints  after  toning, 
before  fixing?  5.  I  have  been  using  plates, 
Sensitometer  No.  16,  but  received  some  No. 
20.  Should  I  make  an  allowance  in  exposure 
and  how  to  he  determined  ? 

^•—Negative  would  be  foggy.  Pyrogallol 
and  soda,  or  the  new  hydroquinone  developer, 
are  better  than  oxalate  ;  you  can  get  more  de- 
tail and  softer  negatives  with  them.  Probably 
due  to  insufficient  development.  When  devel- 
opment complete,  high  lights  show  on  the 
back  of  plate.  It  is  best  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions that  are  sent  with  the  paper.  Yes,  make 
an  allowance. 

Q.—  J.  L.  I.  writes:    Will  you  please  inform 
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me  through  the  Bulletin  if  there  is  in  the 
United  States  a  patent  on  stamp  photos,  either 
perforated  or  not.  If  there  is,  what  does  the 
patentee  claim  as  his?  The  production,  or 
the  method  of  producing,  or  both? 

A. There  is  a  patent  that  covers  these  pic- 
tures ;  write  to  H.  A.  Hyatt,  8th  and  Locust 
streets,  St.  Louis  ;  we  believe  he  owns  these 
patents. 

Q.—M.  &  F.  writes  :  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  through  the  Bulletin  the 
cause  of  the  following  trouble  :  Our  pictures 
are  first  put  in  acetic  acid  water  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  washed  until  every 
trace  of  silver  is  removed,  but  in  toning,  the 
silver  comes  out  so  much  that  the  bath  be- 
comes milky,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  a 
new  bath  for  every  ioo  cabinet-prints.  Silver, 
one  and  a  half  minutes  ;  fume,  twenty  min- 
utes ;  silver  bath,  fifty  strong.  Use  Hunter's 
toning  bath  as  given  in  the  Bulletin  Novem- 
ber 28,  1887.  Keep  the  silver  bath  neutral. 
If  you  can  give  us  any  information,  or  wherein 
the  trouble  lies,  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  sub- 
scriber. 

A.  —The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  impur- 
ities in  the  water.  Use  filtered  rain  water  if 
you  can  get  it  ;  the  waters  in  your  section  are 
noted  for  their  impurities. 

Q.—W.  B.  C.  writes  :  Will  you  please  an- 
swer through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
Bulletin  whether  there  ever  has  been  any 
chemical  used  in  the  development  of  negatives 
by  the  name  of  Uva  Ursi  ?  If  so,  can  you  give 
me  any  light  on  the  subject  how  it  is  used  and 
made  up  ? 

A.—\Wq  have  not  heard  of  the  use  of  Uva 
Ursi  in  photography. 


Q.—T>.  B.  asked  in  last  Bulletin   for   a 
formula  for  black  tones;  as  we  were  going  to 
press  we  could  not  find  the  one  we  wished    to 
give  and  therefore  print  it  now. 
Silver  Bath. 

Nitrate  silver 1  ounce. 

Water 10  ounces. 

This  bath  must  not  react  acid,  filter  before 
using,   and  stir  after    sensitizing  each  sheet. 
Float  the  paper  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
Toning  Bath.  —  Solution  No.  i. 
Double  fused  acetate  of  soda. .   90  grains. 

Crystalized 9°      " 

Pulverized  borax 48 

Water 24  ounces. 

Solution  No.  2. 
Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium.    12    grains. 

Water I  Vz  ounces. 

Mix  the  solutions  about  one  hour  before 
using,  and  filter. 

Fixing  Bath. 

Hypo-sulphite  of  soda 1  ounce. 

Water 10  ounces. 

All  the  baths  must  have  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture. The  sensitized  sheets  and  washed  prints 
must  not  be  dried  too  quickly.  The  prints, 
should  be  moist  when  mounted. 


Wxtxn  ffinugUt  tvitU  ttie  grop 
Abutter. 

The  firm  of  Decker  &  Wilber  is  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent.  All  accounts  due  the  late 
firm  must  be  paid  to  E.  Decker,  who  assumes 
all  liabilities.  E.  Decker  will  continue  the 
business  at  143  Euclid  avenue,  and  hopes  for 
the  favors  of  the  public  in  as  generous  a 
manner  as  for  the  past  thirty  years 
Plain  Dealer. 


■  Cleveland 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTCGRAPHY  NEAR  THE  FREEZING  POINT  OF  WATER. 

As  soon  as  the  first  chilly  weather  of  the  Fall  sets  in,  we  are  constantly  in 
receipt  of  letters  asking  all  kinds  of  questions  about  difficulties  that  are  mainly 
due  to  the  effects  of  low  temperature  upon  negatives,  paper  and  chemicals  in 
solution.  One  correspondent  will  write  :  "I  made  up  a  developer  only  a  week 
ago,  and  to-day  I  find  the  bottle  half  full  of  crystals ;  will  it  make  any  difference 
in  the  results  if  I  use  the  solution  as  it  is,  or  what  shall  I  do  to  make  it  all 
nght?"  Another  writes  :  "I  have  got  some  silver  stains  on  my  negatives,  that 
appear  to  come  from  the  printing  paper;  can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  this?" 
Yet  another  encloses  a  mottled  print,  and  writes  :  -What  is  the  matter  with  this 
printing  paper?  I  have  used  it  with  success  up  to  the  present  time,  and  now  I 
am  troubled  with  these  ugly  markings.'' 

Every  one  of  the  troubles  we  have  mentioned  is  probably  due  to  a  rapid 
change  in  the  weather.  A  great  many  of  the  developers  now  in  use  are  strong 
solutions  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  or  both,  togethe°r 
with  sulphite  of  sodium.  If  these  solutions  are  made  in  warm  weather,'  they  will 
not  deposit  any  of  the  salts  which  they  contain.  But,  it  must  not  be'forgotten, 
that  heat  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  chemical  substances,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  warmer  the  solution  the  more  salts  it  will  hold.  Therefore, 
if  we  have  a  fluid  holding  sodium  or  potassium  carbonates  in  solution,  at,  say' 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  carbonates' will  still 
remain  in  solution  if  we  reduce  the  temperature  to  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In 
fact,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  holds  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  crystallized  salt  at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  only  about  thirty  per  cent.* at 
forty  degrees.  It  therefore  follows  that  such  a  solution  will  deposit  half  its  crys- 
tals if  its  temperature  falls  twenty  degrees.  Now,  since  the  carbonate  of  sodium 
is  put  into  it  to  make  it  act  with  the  pyrogallol  as  a  developer,  if  the  solution 
has  crystallized  it  has  lost  its  strength.  In  such  a  case  the  bottle  should  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  cool  water  (say  in  a  tin  pail),  and  the  whole  then  carefully 
heated  over  a  fire  until  the  crystals  are  again  in  solution.  The  best  way  is  not 
to  let  the  solutions  get  chilled  at  all,  and  further  trouble  and  doubts  as  to  their 
usefulness  will  not  arise. 


(Copyright,  18! 8,  by  F.  A  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & 
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What  has  been  said  about  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  also  true  in  regard  to  sul- 
phite of  sodium. 

With  carbonate  of  potassium  we  have  a  different  state  of  affairs,  as  con- 
siderable change  of  temperature  does  not  cause  a  deposition  of  the  salt,  and 
furthermore,  a  solution  of  the  mixed  carbonates  (potassium  and  sodium),  does 
not  deposit  as  readily  as  sodium  carbonate  alone. 

In  the  second  case,  mentioned  above,  the  stains  on  the  negative,  we  have  a 
difficulty  that  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  recognize,  unless  one  has  passed 
through  the  same  experience.  These  stains  get  upon  the  negative  from  the 
printing  paper  by  way  of  the  moisture  that  condenses  on  a  cold  negative  when 
brought  into  a  warm  room.  Negatives  are  often  stored  in  a  closet  or  room  re- 
moved from  and  much  cooler  than  the  printing  room.  The  printing  frame  is 
ready,  and  the  negative  is  brought  into  the  room  to  be  placed  in  the  frame ;  from 
some  cause  or  other  it  has  to  stand  a  few  moments,  and,  being  cold,  the  moisture 
from  the  air  condenses  on  it  (like  the  outside  of  an  ice-pitcher),  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  goes  into  the  printing  frame,  generally  unobserved,  the  inevitable  result 
being  a  solution  of  the  silver  nitrate  with  which  the  paper  is  sensitized,  and  a 
transfer  of  the  same  to  the  gelatine  film,  ruining  the  latter.  Great  care  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  that  cold  negatives  are  not  brought  into  warm  printing 
rooms  to  be  placed  in  the  frames.  Furthermore,  after  having  placed  a  negative 
and  paper  out  of  doors  to  print,  do  not  bring  the  frame  into  a  warm  room  for 
more  than  a  moment,  otherwise  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  negative  will 
take  place  in  this  case  also. 

The  trouble  with  mottled  paper  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  albumen  surface 
will  not  accommodate  itself  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature.  A  change  from  a 
warm  toning  bath  to  a  cold  fixing  solution,  or  from  a  cool  toning  bath  to  a 
warmer  fixing  solution,  will  always  produce  some  such  results. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
keep  the  various  departments  of  a  photographic  laboratory  at  a  constant  and 
moderate  temperature.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  the 
various  baths  and  developers  will  not  work  as  well  nor  as  uniformly  at  forty  de- 
grees as  they  will  at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Good  prints  can  be  made  with 
less  silver  in  the  bath  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  It  is  better  to  keep  the 
various  rooms,  both  developing  and  printing,  at  about  seventy  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  to  take  special  care  that  they  do  not  fall  below  sixty  degrees  during  the 
night.  If  this  is  done,  greater  success  in  developing,  better  prints  and  more 
satisfactory  results,  generally,  will  be  more  than  a  reward  for  any  extra  care  taken 
to  secure  more  even  temperatures  for  photographic  work. 

If  the  above  lines  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow-workers  to  some 
.coming  dangers,  we  shall  be  fully  rewarded  for  the  time  spent  in  penning  them. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
The  wonderful  phenomena  of  electricity  in  its  various  ramifications,  are  lead- 
ing scientists  to  understand  better  the  character  of  luminous  vibrations.  From 
experiments  recently  made  by  Herz,  the  electrician,  there  appears  to  be  some 
very  close  connection  between  electro-magnetic  vibrations  and  the  vibrations  of 
rays  of  light.  The  time  of  vibration  of  electro-magnetic  impulses  and  that  of 
light  impulses  has  been  found  to  be  the  same.     There  have  also  been  discovered 
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certain  phenomena  of  interference  in  electro-magnetic  inpulses  that  correspond 
with  the  interference  of  light-waves.  It  appears  that  light  is  possibly  an  electro- 
magnetic phenomena.     The  development  of  these  researches  will  prove  highly 


We  have  been  often  asked  to  explain  the  new  preservative  of  pyrogalloi 
called  "metabisulphite  of  potash."  Chemically,  it  is  potassium  disulphite,  and 
has  the  formula  K2S205  and  is  derived  from  bisulphite  of  potassium  by  sub- 
stracting  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  the  salt,  thus: 

2KHS03-H,0==K2S203. 
It  is  made  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  gas  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate.     It  takes  the  form  of  crystalline  needles,  not  very  soluble 
in  water.     It  gradually  decomposes,  giving  off  sulphurous  oxide,  which  preserves 
pyrogalloi  in  solution. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Caddy,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  India, 
recommends  the  use  of  sugar  as  a  preliminary  bath  for  bromide  prints  before  de- 
veloping with  ferrous  oxalate.  He  uses  a  tablespoonful  and  a  half  in  a  large 
tray  of  water,  that  will  hold  a  15-inch  print,  and  says  that  contrast  is  increased 
•and  the  tone  improved  by  this  proceeding,  while  several  prints  may  be  soaked  at 
the  same  time.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  been  using  Mr.  Carey-Lea's  reducer 
-with  much  success  on  gelatine  negatives;  the  formula  is  : 

Potassium  bichromate IO    grains  _      2.3 

Hydrochloric  acid 10  minims  -      2.3  c.c. 

•Water 

1     ounce  —  100.0  c.c. 


The  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  Baltimore  offers  to  its  members 
prizes  (gold  medals  and  badges)  of  equal  value  and  merit,  for  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

First.— A  collection  of  twelve  exterior  time  prints. 

Second,— A  collection  of  twelve  instantaneous  shutter  prints. 

Third.— A  collection  of  six  lantern  slides. 

Fourth.—  A  collection  of  twelve  miscellaneous  prints. 

The  fourth  prize  is  only  open  for  competition  to  lady  members,  and  all  work 
must  be  handed  in  before  January  31,  1889.  We  think  this  is  a  good  way  to 
stimulate  amateur  photographic  work,  a  few  prizes  and  good  ones  are  worth  a 
bushel  of  diplomas. 


Dr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  is  at  work  on  the  volume  of  Mosaics  for  1889.  He 
'has  already  called  for  contributions  to  this  ever-welcome  little  volume,  and  we 
advise  all  who  have  hints,  dodges,  devices  and  practical  ideas,  to  send  them  to 
mm  at  an  early  date. 


We  have  recently  seen  a  number  of  views  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railroad,    taken  by  R.  W.  Anderson,  of  Toronto,  that  are  particularly  good. 
I  nose  along  the   Selkirk  Range  were  wild  and   picturesque,  with  remarkably 
■clear  definition  and  brilliant  effects.     Those  interested  in  this  section  should  see 
these  pictures. 
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To  Mr.  B.  L.  H.  Dabbs,  of  Pittsburgh,  we  are  indebted  for  several  excellent 
cabinet  prints  of  children  for  our  collection.  The  little  girl  leaning  upon  a  chair 
is  very  happily  caught,  and  a  couple  of  babies  in  a  large  arm  chair,  with  faces- 
beaming  with  smiles,  is  the  best  picture  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  photograph  of  happy  childlike  faces  in  babyhood  that  could  well 
be  conceived. 


Colonel  V.  M.  Wilcox,  of  the  firm  of  our  publishers,  while  on  his  recent  va- 
cation met  his  old  command  at  Danville,  Penn.,  being  the  first  reunion  of  the  13  2d 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Colonel 
and  many  of  his  men  after  the  terrible  battle  at  Antietam,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  September  17,  1862.  As 
was  to  be  expected  the  reunion  was  a  grand  success.  The  Grand  Army  organi- 
zations of  the  locality— a  portion  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  other  veterans  of  the  Army— gave  their  com- 
rades a  royal  welcome.  In  the  evening  a  Camp  Fire  was  held  at  the  Opera 
House,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing.  An  address  was  made  by  Colonel  Wil- 
cox, giving  a  review  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  other  speeches  were  made  by 
the  comrades  and  the  many  incidents  related  which  occured  during  the  campaign. 
After  the  meeting,  Colonel  Wilcox  and  his  son,  Dr.  R.  W.  Wilcox,  went  to- 
Antietam  and  obtained  some  photographs  of  the  old  battle  field,  and  the  Roulette 
house  and  barn  where  his  regiment  suffered  such  severe  losses.  We  must  con- 
gratulate Colonel  Wilcox  upon  his  being  able  again  to  join  the  remnant  of  his 
regiment  under  such  pleasant  auspices. 


ENGLISH  NOTES. 

[From  our  Special  Correspondent.} 

The  International  Annual  still  continues  to  excite  interest  and  admiration 
in  England,  and  every  copy  is  snapped  up  as  quickly  as  it  arrives.  Certainly 
nothing  so  good  and  so  cheap  has  ever  before  appeared  in  the  literature  of  pho- 
tography. 

A  large  society  to  which  I  belong  has  recently  held  an  interesting  competition 
in  development.  It  was  announced  that  all  members  who  sent  in  their  names  by 
a  given  date  could,  during  the  following  week,  obtain  from  the  secretary  a  parcel 
ofthree- quarter  plates  which  had  received  various  exposures  in  contact  with  a 
transparency.  Each  member  had  to  deal  with  his  three  plates  as  best  he  might, 
and  the  prize  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  who  produced  the  best  three 
negatives.  Of  course,  each  parcel  of  three  plates  had  received  an  identical  expo- 
sure with  every  other  parcel,  so  that  all  the  competing  members  were  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  ;  and  the  conditions  forbade  all  help  or  communication  with 
one  another.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  detail  how  I  dealt  with  my  own 
three  negatives.  I  put  them  all  at  once  into  a  large  dish,  and  poured  upon 
them  a  developer  strong  in  pyro,  with  but  little  bromide,  and  still  less  ammonia. 
After  the  lapse  of  five  minutes  one  plate  began  to  show  a  faint  grayness  upon  its 
surface  (it  turned  out  afterwards  to  have  been  immensely  over-exposed).  1  in- 
stantly removed  it  from  the  dish,  rinsed  it  well,  and  placed  it  to  soak  in  a  three 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  bromide. 

Cautiously  adding  ammonia  to  the  developer  containing  the  remaining  two 
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plates,  another  of  them  began  to  show  signs  of  the  image  (this  was  the  correctly 
-exposed  plate),  but  the  third  remained  wholly  unaltered.  This  third  plate  I 
placed  for  five  minutes  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia,  and  then  returned 
it  to  the  large  dish  ;  into  which  I  also  returned  the  negative  that  had  been  soak- 
ing in  ammonium  bromide. 

After  fifteen  minutes  the  correctly-exposed  plate  was  removed  from  the  dish 
as  being  fully  developed  ;  and  it  was  followed  five  minutes  later  by  the  under- 
exposed plate  ;  while  the  last  to  be  withdrawn  was  the  over-exposed  one,  which 
gave  the  most  trouble,  and  required  altogether  twenty-five  minutes. 

The  result  was  three  very  fair  negatives,  each  capable  of  yielding  a  decent 
print.  This  plan  of  developing  several  negatives  in  one  dish,  and  then  treating 
each  separately  according  to  its  requirements,  has  certainly  some  good  points 
about  it.  Altogether  the  competition  was  a  most  interesting  one,  and  I  recom- 
mend ttie  plan  to  other  societies. 

The  new  "print-out"  platinotype  paper  which  is  being  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many by  Drs.  Adolf  Hesekiel  and  Jacoby,  of  Berlin,  is  having  a  large  sale  in 
England.  The  method  is  simplicity  itself,  as  Captain  Pizzighelli  says  in  his 
splendid  article  in  the  "International  Annual:"  "Here  there  is  no  develop- 
ment ;  the  picture  becomes  visible  during  printing,  and  its  progress  can  be 
observed  and  guarded  the  same  as  in  silver  printing.  After  printing  it  is  simply 
washed  in  acidified  and  afterwards  in  ordinary  water."  As  I  have  just  been  testing 
the  process  to  the  extent  of  some  four  or  five  dozen  prints,  I  can  affirm  that  good 
results  can  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  trouble.  The  secret  of  the 
method  consists  in  putting  a  developer  on  the  paper  in  addition  to  the  salts  of 
iron  and  platinum,  which  are  affected  by  light. 

Our  amateurs  are  now  slowly  taking  up  their  winter  quarters  ;  withdrawing 
from  the  seaside  and  the  moor,  the  loch  and  the  fiord.  Truly  this  has  been  a 
poor  season  for  the  camera  carrier — fine  days  have  been  few  and  far  between — 
and  the  amount  of  sunshine,  as  shown  by  the  automatic  recorders  now  in  use 
at  the  meteorological  stations,  has  so  far  been  almost  exactly  one-half  of  that 
of  1887. 

Printing  and  framing  are  going  on  vigorously  in  view  of  the  great  event  of 
the  photographic  year — the  opening  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain — which  will  take  place  in  London  on  Saturday, 
September  29th.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  for  six  weeks,  and  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  no  medals  or  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Well,  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  the  abandonment  of  so  powerful  an 
incentive  to  good  work  is  to  be  deprecated. 

During  last  month  (August)  I  spent  three  glorious  weeks  in  North  Wales. 
Just  what  fine  weather  there  has  been  this  year  was  concentrated  into  those 
three  weeks  ;  the  torrents  were  filled  to  overflowing ;  the  grass  was  emerald- 
green  ;  and  the  bracken  ferns  rose  six  feet  high  or  more.  I  took  matters  pretty 
easy,  only  exposing  one  hundred  and  twenty  white  plates,  and  about  three  dozen 
5x4.  I  tried  to  develop  a  few  plates  "on  the  spot,"  but  soon  gave  this  up, 
and  have  had  some  enjoyable  evenings  at  the  work  since  I  returned.  How 
photographing  a  spot  seems  to  impress  it  on  one's  memory  !  Among  the  most 
valuable  lessons  which  photography  teaches  are  the  desire  to  look  for  the 
tbeautiful  and  the  power  to  recognize  it  in  nature. 

In    instantaneous   work   at   the  seaside   I  simply   carried   my   white  plate 
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camera  in  my  arms,  held  closely  against  my  chest,  covered  with  black  focussing 
cloth,  and  focussed  for  a  distance  of  five  yards. 

An  assistant — I  am  plentifully  provided  with  "olive  branches,"  so  have  no 
lack  of  help — strolled  on  my  right  hand,  and  another  on  my  left.  When  the- 
"  quarry  "  seemed  worth  a  shot — perhaps  it  was  a  party  on  donkey-back  pursued 
by  the  inevitable  boy,  perhaps  a  "  highly-kilted'*  group  of  girls  paddling — the 
word  "one"  was  given,  at  which  the  right-hand  assistant  pulled  out  the 
shutter;  "two,"  my  left-hand  helper  squeezed  the  ball  (which  he  carried  in  his- 
hand)  of  the  pneumatic  shutter.  And  so  we  went  merrily  along,  practically 
escaping  observation.  The  pictures,  taken  in  this  way,  have  developed  quite 
successfully,  showing  no  traces  of  any  motion  of  the  camera. 

In  the  hay-field  I  pursued  similar  tactics,  and  with  a  fair  share  of  success. 
The  little  Welshmen  were  working  desperately  hard  to  save  their  hay  during  the 
few  fine  days,  so  that  my  appeals  to  be  allowed  to  pose  a  group  were  met  with 
cries  of  "Impossip,"  which  was  as  near  as  the  farmer  could  come  to  our 
"impossible." 

While  I  write  the  British  Association  is  holding  its  fifty-eighth  annual, 
meeting  at  the  historic  town  of  Bath.  My  friend,  Mr.  O.  W.  Jeffs,  has  read  a 
paper  on  the  applicability  of  photography  as  a  recorder  of  geological  facts  ;  he- 
proposes  to  photograph  all  our  railway  cuttings,  quarries,  etc.,  etc.,  but  states 
that  each  photograph  should  be  accompanied  by  a  section  drawn  by  hand,  and 
colored  and  lettered  to  express  the  geology  there  exemplified.  Truly,  photog- 
raphy is  becoming  an  integral  part  of  every  art  and  of  every  science ;  and  in 
return  it  will,  doubtless,  receive  much  benefit  from  the  clever  brains  and  cunning- 
hands  of  the  men  who  enlist  it  in  their  service  ;  at  least  such  is  the  confident 
hope  of  Talbot  Archer.. 

LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

BY    DR.    H.    W.  VOGEL. 

Transferring  Gelatine  Films. — Albert's  New  Isochromatic  Collodion- Emulsion. — 
Albert's  New  Etching  Process. — Another  Process  for  Printing  Half-tones  on 
Blocks.  — Concentrated  Soda  Developer. 

There  is  a  process  to  strip  (transfer)  gelatine  negatives  with  fluoric  acid,  giv- 
ing magnificient  results,  but  it  is  too  troublesome,  by  it  being  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a  gelatine  film  for  transfer. 

My  son  has  lately  discovered  that  negatives  to  a  size  of  13  x  18  cm.  can  be- 
transferred  quite  well  without  gelatine.     The  proceeding  is  as  follows: 

The  negative  is  placed  on  the  leveling  stand  and  flowed  with  collodion  (3  per 
cent  is  best),  after  settling  it  is  laid  in  water  sufficiently  long  to  be  evenly  covered! 
by  it,  it  is  then  put  into  the  diluted  fluoric  acid  (three  parts  fluoric  acid  and  thirty 
parts  of  water)  until  the  corners  begin  to  loosen,  and  then  it  is  stripped  by  means^ 
of  a  piece  of  paper  squeegeed  upon  the  same.  A  well-cleaned  glass  plate  is. 
then  rubbed  with  talc,  flowed  with  3  per  cent,  collodion,  as  mentioned  above,., 
and  washed  until  all  the  greasy  stripes  disappear.  Upon  this  plate  the  film  is 
squeegeed  and  dried.  The  drying  is  much  quicker  than  by  application  of  gela- 
tine; the  edges  are  then  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  film  is  stripped. 

In  case  such  a  negative  should  have  a  tendency  to  curl,  it  is  bathed  for  a  few- 
minutes  in  a  mixture  of  eighty  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  and  twenty  parts, 
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glycerine  and  dried  between  filtering  paper.     The  film  remains  completely  smooth 
and  flexible. 

Negatives  stripped  in  this  manner  serve  for  Lichtdruck,  carbon-prints, 
photo-lithography,  etc. 

The  latest  news  in  market  is  the  isochromatic  collodion  emulsion  of  Dr. 
Albert.  It  was  announced  already  in  May,  and  the  inventor  asserted  that  his 
collodion  emulsion  was  as  sensitive  as  gelatine  emulsion  and  isochromatic 
without  yellow  screen. 

That  of  course  would  be  a  very  significant  discovery,  and  I  was  therefore 
eager  to  see  the  preparation.  It  is  now  in  market  in  two  separate  solutions — a 
bromide  collodion  emulsion  and  a  color  solution — differing  according  to  require- 
ment for  portraits  or  reproductions.  The  emulsion,  as  such,  is  not  color  sensi- 
tive, but  becomes  so  by  addition  of  a  color  solution.  This  is  prepared  according 
to  the  requirements  for  the  day. 

This  last  remark  of  the  inventor  proves  that  the  colored  emulsion  will  keep 
only  a  short  time  ;  and  he  prescribes  further,  that  it  must  be  exposed  while  fresh, 
that  is,  as  long  as  it  is  wet.  In  a  dry  state  the  plates  are  less  sensitive  than  while 
wet.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  Albertype  collodion  emulsion  would  remain  re- 
strained to  wet  plates,  that  is,  to  gallery  work.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
collodion  dry  plates,  as  is  well  known,  will  lose  their  light  impression  very 
quickly,  requiring  quick  development  after  exposure,  while  exposed  gelatine 
plates  may  be  kept  for  some  time  before  developing  them. 

I  have  tested  the  Albertype  emulsion.  Uncolored,  its  sensitiveness  is  not 
very  great,  about  ten  times  less  than  the  sensitiveness  of  a  gelatine  plate.  But 
the  colored  emulsion,  on  the  contrary,  has  double  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine 
plates.  Completely  isochromatic  or  orthochromatic,  they  are  not.  I  made  a 
color  table,  with  nine  colors,  which,  in  proportion  of  light,  ran  as  follows  : 
i,  rose ;  2,  pale  yellow  ;  3,  pale  green  ;  4,  yellow  chromate  of  lead  ;  5,  per- 
oxide of  lead  (orange);  6,  dark  green  ;  7,  ultra  marine  blue  ;  8,  cobalt  blue  ;  9, 
dark  red  ;  but  with  Albert's  isochromatic  collodion  the  colors  acted  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : 

1,     3,      2>     4,     7,     8,      6,      5,     9. 
The  plates  have  to  be  treated  very  carefully  and  the  slightest  uncleanness  will 
cause  spots. 

The  inventor  says  nothing  about  the  manner  of  producing  his  collodion,  and 
of  the  color  he  remarks  only  that  it  contains  picric  acid,  which  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  action  of  the  ultra  violet  rays.  I  experimented  in  this  direction  and 
have  found  that  Albertype  collodion  is  more  sensitive  for  ultra  violet,  after  color- 
ation, than  previously.      Further  tests  are  under  way. 

Mr.  Albert  has  also  recently  published  a  "process  for  the  execution  of  pho- 
tographic etchings  by  application  of  a  resinous  chromo  gelatine  "  (Patented  in 
the  German  Empire,  December  28,  1887,  D.  R.  P.  No.  43,098).  He  says: 
Photographic  etchings  are  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  intaglio  etchings, 
for  copper  prints,  and  the  relief  etchings  for  book  printing.  For  the  latter  kind 
of  etching,  resinous  gelatine  might  find  its  principal  application. 

The  resinous  bodies  have  for  a  long  time  been  used  in  photography  for  etch- 
ing purposes  on  account  of  their  resisting  power  against  the  influence  of  acids, 
particularly  asphaltum,  which  even  has  some  photographic  properties — by  losing 
its  capability  to  dissolve  in  turpentine  after  being  exposed.      The  results  obtained 
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by  this  method  are  very  complete,  but  one  evil  is  the  very  low  photographic  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  asphaltum,  requiring  even  in  the  direct  sunlight  an  hour  to  be 
exposed  until  insoluble ;  in  diffused  daylight  it  cannot  be  applied  at  all,  and  to 
use  it  to  advantage  in  business  requires  a  pretty  costly  outfit  for  electric  lighting. 
A  further  evil  in  the  asphaltum  process  is  the  requirement  of  reversed  negatives, 
being  always  attended  with  much  waste  of  time  in  the  production  of  the  negatives. 
It  is  now  said  that  these  defects  can  be  completely  removed,  by  making  use  of 
the  properties  of  chrome  gelatine,  to  become  insoluble  in  warm  water  by  expos- 
ure to  light  and  by  adding  asphaltum  powder  or  any  other  resinous  body  finely 
distributed,  to  the  gelatine  in  place  of  the  pigments  generally  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  well-known  carbon  prints,  giving  the  gelatine  by  subsequent  melt- 
ing of  the  asphaltum  or  resin  the  necessary  properties  required  for  etching. 

The  manipulations  by  application  of  the  resinous  gelatine  are  the  same  as 
with  the  pigment  paper,  that  is,  sensitizing  in  the  chrome  bath,  drying  at  20 
degrees  C,  exposure  under  a  line  or  autotype  negative,  transfer  upon  the  metal 
to  be  etched,  development  in  warm  water  at  50  degrees  C. 

If  the  gelatine  has  been  exposed  correctly  it  will  dissolve  completely  at  those 
parts  corresponding   to   the   high   lights  of  the  negative,   an  pure  metal 

appears,  while  on  the  other  parts  the  gelatine  with  the  resinous  bodies  will  ad- 
here. After  drying  of  the  gelatine  relief,  so  obtained,  the  resin  is  melted  by 
heating  over  a  gas  or  alcohol  flame,  and  the  power  of  resistance  is  thus  created 
necessary  to  the  etching  in  acids. 

The  advantages  of  this  invention,  according  to  the  inventor,  consist,  above 
all,  in  the  great  light  sensitiveness  of  the  resin  gelatine,  the  time  of  exposure  in 
the  sun  being  up  to  three  minutes,  therefore  twenty  times  less  than  with  asphal- 
tum, in  diffused  daylight  to  forty-five  minutes ;  further,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  transfer  upon  the  metal,  the  production  of  a  reversed  negative  becomes  un- 
necessary. This  transfer  upon  the  metal  gives  the  resin  gelatine  process  another 
advantage  exceeding  all  other  processes,  namely,  that  of  the  greatest  possible 
sharpness  and  delicacy  of  the  lines,  the  side  of  the  gelatine  having  been  in  direct 
contact  with  the  negative,  being  also  nearest  to  the  metal,  excluding  a  widening 
of  the  lines. 

The  field  of  photo-mechanical  printing  is  also  cultivated  by  others.  There 
has  been  recently  a  process  patented,  belonging  to  the  "  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Arts,"  in  Brussels,  a  process  by  which  any  pictures  can  be  combined  with  a  cor- 
responding ground-tone  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cliche's  produced  by  zinco- 
graphy imitate  woodcuts  as  well  as  copper  and  steel  engravings. 

The  process  is,  by  means  of  a  suitable  projection  apparatus,  to  throw  the 
picture  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  upon  a  paper  or  rubber  sheet  prepared 
previously,  to  photograph  the  picture  produced  in  this  way,  and  then  to  transfer 
the  same  upon  zinc  or  copper  by  any  of  the  known  processes. 

For  the  execution  of  this  process,  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  a  rubber  sheet, 
previously  whitened,  printed  with  the  required  line  tone,  is  put  on  a  stretcher, 
and  the  latter  is  placed  in  position  at  a  corresponding  angle.  Upon  this  sheet 
the  photographic  picture  is  thrown  by  means  of  a  projection-apparatus,  whereby 
the  same  appears  upon  the  line  tone,  the  same  as  a  woodcut  or  steel  en- 
graving. 

Finally,  a  new  developing  formula  of  Max  Wolf,  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  potash  developer. 
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The  potassium  developer  is  well  known  ;  besides  its  qualities  as  a  powerful 
developer  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  travelers,  because  it  can  be  produced  in  con- 
centrated form. 

But  it  has  the  disadvantage,  that  on  account  of  the  potassium,  a  coloring  of 
the  plate  will  quickly  take  place  and  that  the  frilling  can  hardly  be  avoided,  if 
an  alum  bath  is  not  applied  immediately  after  development.  For  these  reasons 
Mr.  Wolf  produced  some  time  ago  for  his  own  use  another  developer,  which  is 
just  as  concentrated  as  the  potassium  developer,  which  gives  clear  negatives  and 
causes  no  frilling. 

Two  stock  solutions  are  made  : 

Sulphite  of  soda 

n  .,      .         *    30  grams. 

<-onc.  sulphuric  acid „  A 

T5  „.        .,  5  drops. 

-Pyrogalhc  acid 

\\  ater 

100  parts. 

Whereby  it  is  essential  that  the  several  solutions  should  be  made  in  correct  rota- 
tion, pyro  oxidyzing  at  once,  if  put  into  the  water  before  the  sulphite  of  soda 
Filtering  is  not  admitted. 

Cryst  soda  carbonate 

Sulphite  of  soda 7S  gramS' 

Water 4° 

200  parts. 

This  solution  is  filtered. 

To  develop,  take  100  parts  of  water,  3  c.c.  A  and  4  c.c.  B,  but  if  necessary, 
1-3  pyro  more  or  1  c.c.  less  may  be  taken  as  mentioned  in  formula.  Alum  bath 
after  developing  is  not  necessary,  but  it  will  prevent  frilling  and  yellow  tint 
When  placed  into  the  fixing  solution,  the  lights  will  become  darker.  Bromide 
of  potassium  acts  the  same  as  in  the  potassium  developer.  The  solution  A  can 
be  used  for  the  potassium  developer  as  well  as  for  the  soda  developer. 

Berlin,    September,  1888. 


[From  Photograpishe  Mittheilungen.\ 

IMAGES  THROUGH  FINE  OPENINGS. 

BY    A.     MIETHE. 

If  the  light  issuing  from  a  luminous  point  is  absorbed  by  an  opaque  screen 
in  which  is  a  circular  opening,  this  latter  will  cut  from  the  total  radiating  mass  a 
bunch  of  rays   of  cylindrical  appearance  at  a  great  distance  from  the  luminous 
point. 

Upon  a  white  surface,  parallel  with  the  green,  will  therefore  form  a  generally 
elliptic  luminous  disk,  representing  the  cut  of  this  surface  with  the  cylinder  If, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  small  opening,  several  luminous  points  are  in  one  plane' 
then  there  will  be  just  as  many  orbicular  images  upon  the  white  surface,  whose 
distance  is  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  luminous  points  to 
each  other.  A  light  surface  being  now  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  luminous 
points,  it  can  be  considered  to  conform  thereto,  only  that  its  image  is  not  com- 
posed of  points,  but  of  disks  of  visible  diameters  overlapping  ;  it  will  therefore 
appear  unsharp,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  express  ourselves.  The  principle  of 
the  image  was  already  known  to  the  ancients.  Their  gnomon*  oftentimes  con- 
tained in   its  style  a  small  opening,  through  which  a  sun-picture  was  depicted 


*  Ancient  sun-dial 
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upon  the  surrounding  horizontal  plane,  whose  position  gave  the  more  exact 
time  and  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  the  unsharp  shadow  of  the  style  itself. 

Such  a  picture  can  be  caught  up  at  any  distance  from  the  circular  opening, 
and,  presuming  a  simple  straight  line  transmission  of  the  light,  the  image  will 
show  so  much  more  detail  the  larger  the  distance  from  the  opening,  and  the 
smaller  the  latter  is  itself.  In  the  former  case  the  distance  of  the  several  disks 
becoming  larger  and  the  smaller  parts  becoming  visible  ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
disk  become  smaller,  lessening  the  unsharpness.  In  this  way  a  picture  of  any 
desired  fineness  and  size  could  be  obtained,  and  if  a  sensitive  plate  is  put  in 
place  of  the  screen  a  picture  can  be  obtained,  with  sufficiently  long  exposure, 
whose  sharpness  and  dimensions  can  easily  be  controlled. 

Photographer's  pictures  have  indeed  been  made  in  this  manner,  but  their 
execution,  relative  to  sharpness,  depends  solely  upon  chance  and  lengthy  ex- 
periments'. Although  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  "photography,  without 
objectives,"  as  this  experiment  has  emphatically  been  called,  has  any  kind  of 
future,  I  have  resolved  to  investigate  the  subject  pretty  closely,  it  being  certainly- 
interesting  to  know  what  results  may  be  obtained  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  known  to  all  practical  photographers,  that  as  far  as  sharpness  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  advantage  to  use  the  central  stop  to  a  certain  degree  only.  If 
one  goes  beyond  a  certain  small  diaphragm  (about  J(T  —  ^  focal  distance),  one 
obtains,  besides  a  certain  flatness  of  the  picture,  unsharp,  velvet-like  outlines. 
This  unsharpness  is  due  to  the  bending  of  the  light  on  the  edge  of  the  smalt 
diaphragm.  If  a  small  opening  is  applied  in  place  of  the  sharply  diaphragmed 
objective,  one  will  easily  comprehend  that  a  point  has  to  be  reached,  when  the 
sharpness  gained  by  reduction  of  the  opening  will  be  suspended  by  the  action  of 
the  bending.  There  is,  therefore,  a  suitable  size  opening  for  every  distance  of 
the  screen,  at  which  the  picture  will  obtain  the  greatest  sharpness. 

Before  we  commence  to  calculate  this  most  favorable  case,  we  have  first  to 
define  what  is  to  be  understood  by  "unsharpness"  for  our  purpose.  We  call 
unsharpness  the  radius  of  that  circle,  which  upon  the  screen  represents  the  picture 
of  a  luminous  point.  The  picture  of  a  straight  line  of  0.82  mm.  unsharpness,. 
would  represent,  for  instance,  a  line  1.64  mm.  wide. 

It  is  clear,  that  in  such  a  picture,  produced  by  a  fine  opening,  the  unsharp- 
ness is  composed  of  two  quantities.  The  diameter  of  the  opening  forms  the  next 
element  of  the  picture,  that  is,  it  will-give  mosaic-shaped  forms  from  the  circular 
disks.  The  unsharpness,  originating  from  this,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  fine 
opening.  Then  the  bending  will  add  to  the  enlargement  of  these  picture  ele- 
ments. If,  therefore,  the  bending  would  determine  the  picture  of  a  point  as  a 
disk  of  diameter,  p,  and  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  be  equal  to  q,  the  whole 
unsharpness  would  be  : 

M=i±i 

r  2 

In  theoretical  optics  it  is  now  shown  that  the  linear  value  of  the  bending  de- 
pends only  on  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  distance  of  the  screen,  and 
Fraunhofer  and  Schwerett  have  developed  formulae,  from  which,  for  each  open- 
ing, the  size  of  the  bending  disks  produced  by  the  same  can  be  calculated. 

I  abstain  here  from  mentioning  the  mathematical  expressions;  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  table,  which  was  compiled  by  me,  and  gives   the  radii  of  the 
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bending  disks  in  fractions  of  the  opening  and  the  distance  of  the  screen.  The- 
heads  of  the  columns  contain  the  distances  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  screen  in 
millimeters;  in  the  first  vertical  column  one  finds  under  cp  the  size  of  the  opening; 
diameter  in  millimeters. 


<p 

10 

20 

30 

50 

100 

200 

300 

400 

0.6 

O.OII 

0.022 

0.034 

0  056 

0. 112 

0.224 

0.336 

0.448 

0-5 

0.013 

0.027 

0.040 

0.067 

0134 

0.269 

0.402 

0-536 

0.4 

0.017 

0.034 

0.051 

0.085 

0. 169 

o.337 

0.507 

0  676 

0.3 

0.022 

0.045 

0.068 

O.II2 

0.225 

0.449 

0.675 

0.900 

0.2 

0.034 

0.067 

O.IOI 

O.167 

o.337 

0.674 

1. 01 1 

1.348: 

0.1 

0.067 

0135 

0.202 

0.337 

0.674 

1.348 

2.022 

2 .  696 

0.09 

0.075 

0. 150 

0.225 

o-375 

0.750 

1 .500 

2.250 

3.000 

0.07 

0.096 

0. 192 

0.288 

0.480 

0.960 

1.920 

2.880 

3.840 

0.05 

0.113 

0.227 

0.340 

0.567 

1. 153 

2.270 

3-405 

4.540 

0.04. 

0.117 

0.234 

0-350 

0  584 

1. 168 

2.336 

3-504 

4.672 

0.03 

0.122 

0.245 

0.368 

0.612 

1 .225 

2.450 

3-675 

4.900 

0.02 

0.134 

0.267 

0.401 

0.668 

1-337 

2.674 

4. 01 1 

5.348 

O.OI 

0.167 

o-335 

0503 

0.837 

1.675 

3-35o 

5.025 

6.700 

If  for  instance  the  size  of  the  bending  radius  for  an  opening  of  o.  3  and  a 
length  of  100  mm.  is  wanted,  one  will  find  0.225  mm.;  for  the  opening  0.25; 
and  the  distance  150  one  obtains  by  linear  interpolation  0.421  mm.,  etc. 

To  find  now  the  unsharpness  of  the  picture  produced  with  a  certain  opening 
and  definite  length,  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  add  each  time  to  the 
numbers  of  the  adjoined  table  the  radius  of  the  respective  openings.  One  so 
obtains  for  the  unsharpness,  the  following  table,  which  I  produce  here  that  I  may 
add  some  remarks. 


<p 

10 

20 

30 

50 

IOO 

200 

300 

400 

0.6 

0.311 

O.322 

0-334 

0.356 

O.412 

0.524 

0.636 

0.748 

°-5 

0.263 

O.277 

O.29O 

O.317 

0.385 

0519 

0.652 

0.786 

04 

0.217 

O.234 

O.25I 

O.285 

O.369 

o.537 

0.707 

0.876 

°-3 

0.172 

OI95 

0.2I8 

0.262 

0.375 

o-599 

0.825 

1.050 

0.2 

0. 140 

O.I77 

0.201 

O.267 

0-437 

0.774 

1 .111 

1.448 

0. 1 

O.  122 

O.  140 

O.252 

0.387 

O.724 

1.398 

2.072 

2.746. 

0.09 

O.  120 

0    195 

O.27O 

O.42O 

o-795 

1-545 

2.295 

3-045 

0.07 

O.I31 

O.227 

O  323 

0.5I5 

0.995 

1-955 

2-9x5 

3-875 

0.05 

O.I38 

O.252 

O.365 

O.592 

1 .160 

2.295 

3-430 

4.565 

0.04 

O.I38 

O.254 

0.370 

O.604 

1. 188 

2-356 

3-524 

4.692 

0.03 

O.I38 

O.27O 

0.383 

O.627 

1.240 

2.466 

3.680 

4-9x5 

0.02 

O.I44 

O.277 

O.41I 

O.678 

1-347 

2.684 

4.021 

5.358 

0.01 

O.I72 

O.34O 

O.508 

O.842 

1.680 

3-355 

5-030 

6.706 

One  will  observe  that  the  unsharpness  derived  from  a  certain  length  will  vary 
with  the  width  of  the  opening,  so  that  it  will  become  a  minimum  for  a  certain  size 
opening.  The  table  shows  therefore — and  that  is  very  important — how  to- 
choose  at  a  given  length  the  most  advantageous  opening  or  vice  versa.  We  see  for 
instance  that  the  best  opening  diameter  0.2— 0.3  mm.  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
length  of  50  mm.;  if  the  opening  was  reduced  to  -fa,  one  would  obtain  an  un- 
sharpness about  three  times  as  large.  Further,  as  the  image  of  an  object  will 
form  only  when  its  size  upon  the  screen  is  at  least  equal  to  double  the  unsharpness, 
one  can  easily  find,  that  for  a  length  of  10,  20,  30,  50,  100,  200,  300,  400  mm. 


the  smallest  visible  object  must  have  an  angular  size  of  410,  3;  240;  210,  5;  if 


75;  13  ;  7Q,  30;  7 


1;  6°,  5.      A  fall  grown  man  will  therefore  give  an  image 


length  of   10  mm.  at  220  metres,  and  400  mm.  at   1,250  metres  distance,  pro- 
vided, that  the  most  favorable  opening  is  selected. 

To  facilitate  practical  experiments  I  have  calculated  a  table  of  exposures, 
putting  the  time,  which  is  used,  to  obtain  a  well  exposed  picture  at  100  mm. 
length  and  o.  1  opening  =  1  : 


<p 

10 

20 

30 

50 

100 

200 
0.12 

300 

400 

0.6 

0 . 0003 

O.OOI2 

0.0027 

0.007 

0.0277 

0.27 

0.48 

°-5 

0 . 0004 

O.OOl6 

0 . C036 

O.OI 

0.04 

0.16 

0.36 

0.64 

0.4 

0 . 0006 

O . OO24 

0.0054 

0.016 

0.063 

0.24 

0-54 

0.96 

0.3 

O.OOI 

0 . 0044 

O.OI 

0.028 

0.  Ill 

0.44 

0.99 

1.76 

0.2 

O.O02 

O.OI 

0.022 

0.063 

0.25 

1 .0 

2.25 

4.0 

•O.I 

O.OI 

0.04 

0. 1 

0.25 

1.0 

4.0 

9  0 

16.0 

0.09 

O.OI2 

0.049 

0. 107 

0.31 

1.235 

4.92 

10.7 

20.0 

0.07 

0.02 

0.08 

0.18 

0.5 

2.0 

8.0 

18.0 

32.0 

0.05 

0.04 

0. 16 

0.36 

1 .0 

4.0 

16.0 

36.0 

64.0 

0.04 

0.063 

0.25 

0.56 

1.56 

6.25 

25.0 

56.25 

100. 0 

0.03 

j  0. Ill 

0.44 

1 .0 

2.78 

II. II 

44-4 

100. 0 

177.76 

0.02 

0.25 

1 .0 

2.25 

6.25 

25  .0 

100. 0 

225.0 

400.0 

O.OI 

J  1.0 

4.0 

9.0 

25.0 

100. 0 

400.0 

900.0 

1600.0 

If,  for  example,  one  had  found  by  tests  that  for  a  length  of  200  mm.  and  an 

opening  of  0.5  mm.  a  time  of  thirty  seconds  was  needed,  one  would  obtain  as 

time  of  exposure  for  a  length  of  300  mm.  and  0.4  mm.  opening  : 

0.562  , 

— - — .  30  =  105,  seconds. 
o.  16 


{From  Photographisches   Wochenblatt .] 

THE  COLORS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    F.     STOLZE. 
( Continued. ) 

The  finest  results  are  obtained  by  arranging  two  spectra  with  the  different 
parts  to  cover  each  other. 

To  do  this,  a  slit  is  made  in  the  blind  of  a  darkened  room,  of  the  form  a  b  c, 
and  this  slit  is  observed  through  a  prism  with  vertical  standing  edge.  The  angu- 
lar side,  a  b,  will  then  appear  like  A  A,  B  B,  and  the  angular  side,  b  c,  like B B, 
C  C.  These  two  spectra,  as  will  be  seen,  have  the  part  B  B  D  in  common,  and 
within  the  same  every  color  can  be  covered  by  any  other  color,  it  being  at 
the  same  time  quite  evident  how  much  lighter  B  B  D  is  than  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  two  spectra. 

Besides,  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  to  what  extent  each  color  is  changed  by 
mixture  with  the  others.  If  the  slit  is  so  arranged  that  b  c  can  be  narrowed,  all 
grades  of  color-mixture  can  be  obtained  thereby;  but  this  result  can  be  obtained 
still  more  simply,  by  removing  the  prism  from  its  vertical  to  a  more  inclined 
position,  whereby  one  spectrum  can  be  widened  more  than  the  other. 

Another  very  simple  method  is,  to  look  through  an  inclined  plate-glass  to- 
ward the  one  colored  surface,  reflecting  in  the  eye  at  the  same  time  through  the 
side  of  the  plate-glass  nearest  the  eye,  the  light  of  any  other  colored  surface. 
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By  means  of  this  method,  the  colors  of  any  two  bodies  can  be  mixed,  the 
composite  color  so  produced  can  even  be  mixed  with  a  third  by  application  of  a 
second  glass  plate.  By  the  angle  of  the  glass  plate  one  is  enabled  to  control  the 
supremacy  of  either  color.  Using  this  method,  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  can 
even  be  mixed  with  chrome  yellow;  thus  proving  that  the  former  is  whitish  indigo- 
blue,  and  not  cyan  blue,  and  the  result  of  the  mixture  is  a  reddish-white.  The 
light  which  has  passed  through  colored  diaphragms  can  also  be  compared  in  this, 
way  with  that  of  opaque  surfaces. 


The  most  convenient  means  for  mixing  not  only  one  but  many  colors,  is  the 
color-circle.  Its  principle  is  based  upon  the  duration  of  the  light  impression  in 
the  human  eye  for  some  time  after  the  light  is  extinct.  If,  therefore,  the  sectors 
of  a  disk  are  painted  with  different  colors,  and  the  same  is  brought  into  quick 
rotation  (about  24  to  36  times  a  second),  the  several  color  impressions  will  fol- 
low one  another  so  quickly,  that  separately  they  cannot  be  distinguished,  but 
the  impression  is  obtained,  as  if  the  disk  was  evenly  painted  with  the  composite 
color.  If  the  rotation  of  the  disk  is  not  so  rapid,  a  kind  of  glittering  will  take 
place,  particularly  in  very  bright  light,  which,  however,  at  sufficient  acceleration, 
is  so  insignificant  that  one  might  think  the  disk  had  come  to  a  stop. 

The  only  defect  suffered  by  this  method  is,  that  the  complementary  colors  do 
not  give  white  but  gray,  while  the  colors,  when  they  are  to  be  saturated,  absorb 
much  light.  Gray  is  only  a  low  grade  of  the  brightness  of  white  light,  and  we 
know  that  a  shadow  upon  a  white  ground  looks  gray.  By  suitable  arrangements- 
the  colored  sectors  can  be  widened  or  made  smaller,  and  their  number  reduced 
or  increased,  so  that  this  instrument  admits  of  an  abundance  of  the  most  in- 
structive experiments. 

A  review  of  the  aforesaid  will  demonstrate  easily  that  the  general  idea  of  all 
colors  being  based  upon  the  three  principal  colors,  red,  yellow  and  blue,  is  an 
erroneous  one.  Aside  from  orange,  green  and  violet  consisting  objectively  of 
simple  rays  of  definite  wave  lengths,  it  is  also  not  possible  to  obtain  all  these 
colors  by  composition  from  those  three.  The  impressions  violet  and  orange  can 
be  mixed  tolerably  well,  provided  that  indigo  blue  is  selected.  But  indigo  blue 
and  yellow  will  under  all  circumstances  give  only  blue,  and  even  a  greenish- 
yellow  and  a  greenish-blue  form  only  a  very  whitish-green.  Red,  green  and 
violet  harmonize  a  little  beUer  as  ground  colors,  which   in   form  of  pigments, 
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give  only  quite  subdued  and  broken  tones ;  because  it  is  possible  to  mix  blue 
out  of  violet  and  green,  and  yellow  out  of  green  and  red,  both,  of  course,  not  very 
brilliant,  and  far  from  the  glossy  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  objectively  out  of  place  to  bring  back  all  colors  to  three 
principal  colors,  the  same  hypothesis  is  subjectively  justified.  Theodore  Young 
declares,  by  virtue  of  such  a  theory,  that  all  physiological-optical  appear- 
ances are  very  simple  and  complete.  He  assumes  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
nerve-fibres,  sensible  to  red,  green  and  violet.  Objective  homogeneous  light 
excites  all  three,  but  with  red  the  first  are  excited  strongly,  the  second  and  third 
weakly  ;  with  yellow  the  first  and  second  moderately  strong,  the  third  weakly  ; 
with  green  the  second  strong  and  the  first  and  third  weakly ;  with  blue  the  sec- 
ond and  third  moderately  strong,  the  first  weakly ;  with  violet  finally,  the  third 
strongly  and  the  first  and  second  weakly.  If  all  three  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  are 
*equally  strongly  excited,  the  impression  of  white  light  will  take  place.  It  can  be 
easily  seen,  that  according  to  Young's  hypothesis  the  complementary  colors  will 
fill  up  to  white,  if  it  is  considered  that  the  more  saturated  colors  have  to  be  in 
existence  in  small  quantity  to  obtain  the  mixture. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


STIR  UP  THE  AMATEURS. 

BY    MARY    SCOTT    BOYD. 

It  was  only  a  wee  bit  of  Hudson  River  scenery.  Mountains  with  the  sha- 
dows darkening  the  blue  water,  graceful  willow-trees  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
descent ;  and  not  far  off  an  old  forest-king,  denuded  of  branches  and  leaves, 
measuring  his  length  along  the  pebbly  beach— and  the  element  of  humanity,  a 
grave  man,  seated  on  the  fallen  tree-trunk  and  reading  from  some  book  which 
gave  him  satisfaction,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  pleased,  intent  look  in  his 
-earnest  face.  I  planted  my  tripod  firmly  and  focussed  my  subjects — nature  ani- 
mate and  inanimate — and  in  a  moment  more  the  exposure  had  been  made,  and 
only  just  in  time,  for  with  a  sudden  start  the  innocent  victim  of  my  photographic 
ardor  had  turned  his  head,  raised  his  eyes  and  discovered  me.  I  could  beat  no 
retreat,  in  fact,  had  no  desire  to  do  so,  when  the  man  spoke.  I  remembered, 
that  I  had  before  heard  that  same  deep,  full  voice,  and  in  a  moment  memory  did 
its  work,  and  I  recognized  that  I  was  face  to  face  with  a  well-known  professor  of 
•one  of  our  Northern  colleges,  and  that  his  vacation  months  were  spent  with  a 
widowed  mother  not  many  miles  from  my  own  home.  That  he  was  reading 
Herr  Vogel's  work,  "Photography  of  Colored  Objects,"  was  enough  to  inspire 
interest.  My  pretty  little  outfit  was  not  to  be  despised  by  a  man  who  enjoyed 
photography  himself,  not  so  much  perhaps  for  what  it  let  him  carry  away  of  ter- 
restrial views,  although  his  Anthony's  Satchel  Detective  Camera,  which  I  found 
by  his  side,  had  been  doing  duty  that  afternoon,  but  I  soon  learned  that  he  had 
been  photographing  the  solar  spectrum,  and  that  the  bodies  celestrial  came 
within  his  lens,  and  that  more  than  half  his  time  was  spent  in  star  gazing  and 
working  with  his  telescope.  His  interest  in  photography  of  colored  objects  was 
•very  great,  and  from  his  wallet  he  drew  out  several  beautiful  pictures,  for  which 
the  prepared  plates  had  been  used.  From  his  teaching,  the  terms  isochromatic 
and  orthochromatic  became  clearly  and  delightfully  intelligible.  To  many,  per- 
haps, as  to  me,  the  idea  of  photographing  colored  objects  is  not  quite  understood, 
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but  to  have  once  looked  at  those  pictures,  the  whole  warmth  of  color  was  felt, 
ithough  the  tone  was  only  that  of  an  ordinary  silver  print. 

There  were  flowers  and  trees  and  birds  in  the  delicate  shading  ;  all  the  grada- 
tions of  color  could  be  seen  and  appreciated.  I  settled  myself  on  the  log,  and 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  professor,  who,  when  he  mounted  his  hobby,  was  elo- 
quent. It  seems  that  last  summer  he  had  visited  the  famous  Herr  Vogel  in  his 
Berlin  home,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  kindly,  enthusiastic  German  he  had  heard 
all  the  story  of  his  discovery,  with  the  many  discouragements  and  few  encourage- 
ments which  he  had  encountered.  Perhaps,  secure  in  his  acknowledged  position 
as  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Spectrum  Analysis,  at  Charlottenburg,  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Photographic  Mitlheilungen,  a  five  or  six-page  monthly,  he  can  lay  down 
laws  now  without  dispute,  but  like  every  other  inventor  and  discoverer  in  the 
paths  of  science,  he  was  at  the  outset  laughed  to  scorn.  It  was  first  in  1873  that 
he  tried  the  effect  of  coloring  matter  on  an  ordinary  English  dry  plate  ;  some  dye 
was  used  by  which  the  plate  became  yellow,  thus  lessening  the  reflection.  The 
plate  behaved  about  the  same  with  ordinary  colored  objects,  but  with  the  solar 
spectrum  there  was  a  slight  augmentation  of  sensibility  for  the  green.  The  col- 
oring matter  he  then  mixed  with  the  emulsion,  preparing  his  own  plate  ;  by 
repeated  experiments  he  found  that  in  using  certain  coloring  matters  the  light 
became  effective  on  the  plate  as  the  colors  absorbed  the  light  in  some  cases, 
reflecting  it  in  others.  Many  were  the  crucial  tests,  each  coming  nearer  success. 
From  his  friend,  Dr.  Zenker,  of  Berlin,  he  received  the  loan  of  a  spectroscope 
to  facilitate  his  work,  and  later,  as  faith  in  him  became  greater  and  his  plans  were 
mot  considered  wholly  chimerical,  the  Academy  of  Berlin  furnished  him  subsidies 
for  the  purchase  of  spectroscopes  for  his  own  use.  His  first  announcements  of 
the  discovery  were  met  with  ridicule.  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  was 
greatly  amused  by  them.  Even  such  scientists  as  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia; 
the  noted  physicist,  Monckhoven  ■  Dr.  Abney,  the  writer  upon  photography ; 
Schultz,  Sellack  and  others,  tried  to  prove  Herr  Vogel  in  error. 

In  1883  nis  work  "  Photography  of  Colored  Objects"  was  published.  Then 
the  professor  opened  the  book  and  read  me  passages  here  and  there.  I  found 
them  interesting,  but  the  scraps  of  personal  intercourse  and  the  information  he 
gave  me  of  his  own  experiments  were  far  more  satisfactory.  He  told  of  the  dyes 
used,  the  best  being  made  from  trees  and  plants,  as  myrtle,  plantain,  etc.  The 
professor  was  very  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject.  I  should  like  to  have  had 
other  amateurs  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  "Everyone  should  experiment  for 
himself,"  he  said.  "Dr.  Vogel  had  to  make  a  beginning,  and  I  think  if  all 
young  people  would  enter  into  this  work  of  photographing  colored  objects,  some 
grand  successes  will  be  reached.  I  think  the  results  of  photography  make  it 
rank  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,"  he  added  emphatically,  and  as  I 
shouldered  my  tripod  and  bade  him  good-bye  he  called  out  "just  work  up  your 
camera  club  to  enthusiasm,  tell  them  it  will  pay.  I  always  stir  up  the  amateurs 
when  I  can."     And  so  do  I. 


An  agricultural  paper  says:  "When  flies  are  bad  wash  the  horse  all  over 
lightly  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid."  We  should  think  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  to  wash  the  bad  flies  all  over  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  It 
might  take  longer  to  catch  'em,  but  it  would  require  less  acid. — Norristown 
Herald. 
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OUR  EYES  AND  OUR  WORK. 

BY    C.    HETHTON    LEWIS. 

{Continued  from  the  International  Annual. ) 

In  the  normal  state,  the  eye  sees  all  objects  over  20  feet  off  without  difficulty, 
because  the  lens  and  retina  are  at  their  natural  focus. 
The  diagram  will  show  this: 

R.  L.  Normal  Sight. 

( ) Object. 

R.  Retina.  L.  Lens  of  Eye.  The  line  represents  the  rays  of  light  coming 
from  an  object,  and  passing  through  the  eye,  and  brought  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina. 

All  eyes  are  not  normal,  however,  and  in  the  affection  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  Short  Sight,  Myopia,  the  diagram  will  be  thus: 

r.  L.  Short  Sight. 

(         )— Object. 

R.  Retina.  L.  Lens.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  line  representing  the  ray  of 
light  falls  short  of  the  retina,  consequently  everything  looks  misty,  just  as  it  does 
on  our  glass  screen  when  out  of  focus. 

Long  Sight,  Hypermetropic  is  the  opposite  defect  and  is  represented  thus: 
R.                             L.                                     Long  Sight. 
( ) Object. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  focus  is  beyond  the  retina. 

There  is  another  common  imperfection  termed  Astigmatism;  our  photo- 
graphic lenses  are  subject  to  this. 

Take  short  sight  first.  This,  unfortunately,  is  on  the  increase,  is  both  here- 
ditary and  acquired,  and  is  chiefly  caused  in  the  latter  case  by  constantly  viewing 
objects  near  at  hand.  The  eye  is  bound  to  exert  itself  to  focus  for  close  objects, 
and  the  constant  strain  results  in  elongation  from  front  to  back,  so  that  the  image 
falls  short  of  the  retina.  When  short  sight  is  manifest,  it  is  important  to  secure 
accurately  adapted  concave  glasses  at  once;  this  will  prevent  further  progress  of 
the  affection  which,  if  neglected,  will  lead  to  great  inconvenience  and  probably 
to  actual  disease  of  the  eyes. 

The  ordinary  distance  that  a  book  or  newspaper  should  be  held  from  the 
eyes  is  about  12  inches;  this  print  should  be  easily  read  3  feet  away,  so  that  if 
the  reader  be  unable  to  make  out  the  letters  at  that  distance,  short  sight  is 
evident. 

The  retoucher,  who  is  compelled  to  approach  within  10  inches  of  the  nega- 
tive, is  damaging  his  sight  and  should  procure  glasses. 

Long  sight  {Hyper met ropia)  is  the  opposite  to  that  just  mentioned,  the  eye 
being  insufficient  in  depth  from  front  to  back  (see  Diagram).  The  consequence 
is  that  for  distant  objects  the  eye  is  forced  to  focus,  just  as  the  healthy  eye  ac- 
commodates itself  for  near  objects. 

Hypermetropia  is  a  prevalent  defect  and  one  not  easily  recognized.  It  some- 
times gives  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  short  sight,  and  if  wrong  spectacles  be 
accidently  given  (as  has  happened  in  some  cases),  the  result  is  disastrous. 

Those  who  suffer  with  this  defect  find  their  eyes  trouble  them  ;  they  are  sore 
and  weak,  and  blinking  is  frequent. 
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It  stands  to  reason  that  nerve  force  is  exerted  in  focusing  and  the  hyper- 
metropic  eye  is  always  strained.  This  results  in  sympathetic  nervous  troubles  of 
the  system,  often  attributed  to  any  cause  but  the  right  one.  The  remedy  is  to 
use  convex  glasses,  which  prevent  the  strain  on  the  eyes. 

Old  sight  {Presbyopia)  is  similar  in  effect  to  long  sight,  though  in  this  case  it 
is  the  lens  which  loses  its  power  of  accommodation.  Convex  glasses  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Astigmatism  is  not  an  uncommon  defect,  and  arises  from  want  of  symmetry 
of  the  cornea  or  lens,  the  consequence  being  that  distinct  vision  is  impaired.  It 
is  not  easy  to  diagnose,  and  special  cylindrical  spectacles  alone  will  meet  the 
case,  in  the  prescription  of  which  great  experience  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  occulist  is  necessary. 

If  a  clock  face  is  looked  at,  and  some  of  the  figures  seem  lighter  or  more  in. 
distinct  than  others,  astigmatism  is  present.  The  case  is  often  wrongly  treated 
with  concave  or  convex  glasses,  which  make  matters  worse.  The  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  cylindrical  glasses  is  the  only  means  of  relief. 

There  are  other  defects  of  the  eyes  and  sight  which  cannot  here  be  touched 
upon  ;  it  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  those  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

All  who  surfer  with  their  eyes  should  consult  an  occulist  at  once,  and  by  no 
•means  resort  to  spectacles  without  the  advice  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 

The  eyes  often  differ  in  focus  and  require  glasses  accordingly.  Short  or  long 
sight  may  exist  with  astigmatism ;  many  complications  may,  in  fact,  be  present, 
or  the  eyes  may  be  actually  diseased. 

As  a  rule  the  retailers  of  spectacles  know  comparatively  nothing,  often  leav- 
ing the  customers  to  select  his  own  glasses,  with  the  chances  of  no  to  i  that  a 
fatal  mistake  is  made.  The  quality  of  the  glasses  and  exact  fit  of  the  frame  are 
of  vital  importance.  Finally,  do  not  read  or  work  in  bad  light ;  let  the  light 
fall  on  the  work  and  not  into  the  eyes.  Do  not  stoop;  keep  the  work  as  far  off 
as  possible,  consistent  with  distinct  vision.  Look  after  your  children's  eyes  and 
do  not  scold  apparently  dull  children  till  you  are  certain  that  their  eyes  are  fit 
for  study. 

I  trust  these  hints  my  help  may  readers  to  view  matters  in  a  correct  light,  and 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  by  wishing  all  a  bright  look  out. 


{From  Journal  of  Camera  C/ub.] 

OUT  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
{Suggestions  as  h  Choosing  Subjects. ) 

I'-V    MR.     J.     GALE. 

Here  we  are— cameras  in  hand— a  magnificent  morning,  thirty  miles  from 
London— "  far  enough  from  the  madding  crowd  ''—what  shall  we  do  ? 

Well!  we  have  the  choice  before  us  of  this  lovely  valley  with  its  purling  brook, 
close-wooded  scenery,  and  scattered  cottages  ;  or  we  have  the  adjacent  hills, 
with  wide  expanse  of  open  fields  and  a  grand  horizon. 

Is  it  to  be  simple  landscape,  or  shall  we  see  what  we  can  find  in  the  way  of 
figure  studies,  or  both  ?  We  have  our  single-view  lens,  and  that  other  which  we 
fancy  is  best  for  groups. 

As  yet  not  a  zephyr  disturbs  the  leaves,  and  only  a  few  light,  fleecy  clouds, 
low  down,  are  visible;  we  will  give  our  attention  to  what  is  before  us,  for  the 
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clouds  will  gather  by  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  wind  will  freshen  as  it  has- 
done  each  day  lately  ;  we  can  then  turn  to  the  hills — where  there  are  broad 
expanses  of  open  country,  with  teams  at  plough,  and  women  weeding  or  hoeing 

and  the  wind  will  interfere  with  us  less— if  it  be  not  sometimes  an  advantage  to 

have  a  little  of  it  in  our  figure  groups  with  landscape. 

Yes,  this  valley  with  its  gabled  cottages  and  gardens  full  of  color  is  very 
charming,  and  seems  to  present  to  us  a  picture  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 

But  how  deceptive  is  color  to  the  photographer  ;  how  often  we  are  allured  by 
a  landscape  or  a  group,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  realize  that  the  charm  consists 
in  its  color,  which  a  painter  can  render  but  we  cannot  ;  divested  of  that  it  is,  as 
a  picture,  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable. 

It  wants  a  discerning  eye  to  judge  of  what  help  color  will  be  to  us  ;  the  grays 
and  the  greens  and  the  browns  and  reds  of  the  lichens  on  the  brick  or  stone  walls, 
the  rich  colored  mosses  on  the  thatch,  the  yellow  wash  of  the  cottage  front,  are 
all  renderable  and  effective  in  photography  as  giving  gradations  or  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  where  wanted. 

But  those  red-brick  cottages  and  gardens  ablaze  with  color,  that  sparkle  in 
their  background  of  bright  green  trees,  will  be  nowhere,  or  scarcely  visible  in  the 
photograph. 

Let  us  get  on  and  keep  our  eyes  open— not  to  what  we  see  before  us  only,  or 
what  may  actually  present  itself  to  us  as  a  picture  worth  securing,  for  we  may 
often  go  a  long  way  and  not  satisfy  ourselves  in  that  respect,  but  to  more  simple 
and  homely  bits,  and  turns,  and  corners,  that,  with  the  introduction  of  a  figure, 
may  give  us  a  picture  full  of  interest. 

Here  is  a  cottage— one  of  many  in  the  village— very  pretty,  very  nice,  with 
the  doorway  partly  overgrown  with  vines,  and  some  worn  red-brick  steps  leading 
up  to  it,  and  a  latticed  window  abutting  on  it.  One  would  not  think  of  taking 
that  as  it  is;  but  what  a  capital  setting  for  a  group  ! 

Let  us  knock  at  the  door  and  ask  the  occupier  if  we  may  take  a  "sketch "  of 
her  pretty  doorway  (if  we  were  to  call  it  "  a  photograph"  she  might  mistake  us 
for  itinerant  professionals  and  expect  to  be  asked  some  day  for  payment— such 
things  have  happened).  It  may  be  she  is  a  comfortable  and  obliging  sort  of 
woman,  and  would  not  mind  our  asking  her  to  stand  in  the  doorway  with  a 
broom  in  her  hand,  and  one  or  two  of  those  fair-haired  children  seated  on  the: 
step,  perhaps,  with  their  dolls  or  their  school  slate. 

Yes  !  she  is  pleased  with  the  thought  of  it ;  she  won't  mind  if  you  ask  her  to 
let  you  borrow  a  pail,  or  a  jar,  or  a  stool— and  the  bigger  girl  may  come,  the 
other  is  going  to  school. 

Now,  then,  treat  the  subject  as  you  think  best.  The  woman  may  be  seated, 
and  the  girl  standing,  slate  in  hand,  doing  her  sums,  or  standing,  broom  in  hand, 
or  knitting  needles,  while  the  girl  prepares  to  move  off  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  ways  of  treating  this  doorway  and  these  two  figures  open, 
to  your  fancy  ;  but  let  it  be  a  simple,  natural  treatment  of  the  subject,  the 
accessories  subservient  to  the  group,  and  only  such  as  you  would  be  likely  to  find 
at  the  cottage  doorway  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Do  what  you  can  to  make  the  people  feel  easy  and  at  home  with  you— oc- 
cupy them  so  that  they  may  think  of  what  you  have  set  them  to  do,  and  not  of 
the  camera;  and  be  careful  not  to  try  your  sitters'  patience  too  much.  You 
know  the  capabilities  of  your  lens,  and  should  know  how  much  will  be  com- 
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prised  in  your  view.  Get  the  focus  and  the  margins  of  your  picture,  and  then 
set  your  models  within  it  where  you  have  made  up  your  mind  they  will  look 
best  and  most  natural. 

It  ought  to  be  scarcely  necessary  to  focus  again,  but  a  last  brief  look  on  the 
ground-glass  may  be  taken,  and  the  plate  inserted  into  the  camera. 

Your  figures  in  position,  you  may  do  all  the  little  finishing  touches  to  the 
hat,  the  hands,  or  the  attitude— see  that  the  accessories  are  right— and  perhaps 
you  may  first  practice  them  in  keeping  still  for  two  or  three  seconds,  telling 
them  you  are  not  going  to  take  them  this  time. 

If  they  behave  as  you  wish,  they  will  have  recovered  their  breath  for  the  real 
exposure,  for  it  is  sometimes  an  awful  ordeal  to  them  (unless  you  have  done 
your  part  nicely  and  kindly);  it  will  not  be  so  bad  the  next  time.' 

But  give  them  due  notice  of  the  real  exposure,  and  due  notice  when  it  is 
done,  for  they  are  grouped,  not  looking  towards  the  camera  and  will  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  still  until  you  liberate  them. 

Our  sitters  have  behaved  properly,  the  lighting  was  good,  and  everything 
favorable.  One  of  those  silver  coins  we  have  taken  care  to  provide  ourselves 
with  will  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  little  girl:  or,  just  think,  with  such  a 
negative  as  this  will  turn  out,  it  will  be  well  worth  a  shilling  paid  to  the  mother 
to  buy  a  book,  or  another  doll  for  the  children.  But  do  not  promise  a  copy  of 
the  photograph  unless  you  mean  conscientiously  to  fulfil.  The  promise  is  treas- 
ured up,  and  the  photograph  looked  forward  to  anxiously,  and  great  will  be 
the  disappoinment  at  its  non-arrival,  and  disrepute  of  the  amateur. 

Now  let  us  help,  or  offer  to  help  put  back  the  things  in  their  places,  and 
move  on,  as  an  old  timber  wagon  and  rustic  team  of  horses  that  passed  by  while 
we  were  busy,  has  pulled  up  at  the  roadside  inn,  a  little  way  up  the  village,  and 
we  must  see  if  we  can  make  use  of  it 

The  group  was  well  worth  the  second  plate  exposed  upon  it;  it  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  experimenting,  within  limits,  in  the  development,  or 
correcting;  for  how  seldom  do  we  complete  a  negative  without  the  thought  that 
it  might  have  been  improved  by  a  little  difference  in  its  treatment  under  the 
developer;  but  having  made  up  our  minds  which  is  the  better  and  more  satis- 
factory one  for  the  best  results  in  silver,  the  other  should  be  put  away,  only  to 
come  out  on  an  emergency— perhaps  to  make  a  transparency,  if  thin,  or  a 
platinotype  print  if  somewhat  dense. 

What  a  nice  bit  of  old-fashioned  English  scenery  !  ' '  There  stands  the  broad- 
wheel'd  wain,"  drawn  up  at  the  village  inn,  the  swinging  sign-board  and  water- 
trough  at  its  base— the  wagoner  with  a  foaming  mug  of  ale  drinking  the  land- 
lord's health.  How  well  the  three  horses  (two  of  them  a  russet-gray)  stand  out 
against  the  background  of  trees  ! 

Is  it  to  be  figures  with  landscape  or  landscape  with  figures  ?  Decide  quickly, 
for  we  must  interview  the  wagoner  lest  he  be  off,  and  having  once  started  he 
cannot  turn  round  to  come  back  with  that  long  length  of  timber. 

A  civil  word  makes  it  right  all  round:  so  we  will  go  for  a  close-study  sub- 
ject. As  they  stand,  the  three  horses,  one  behind  the  other,  will  never  do;  a 
foreshortened  view  will  give  an  inordinate  length  to  the  appearance  of  the  team, 
with  the  wide-angle  lens,  which  we  must  use  to  include  the  incidents  of  the 
hostelry  and  its  surroundings. 

It  is  well;  he  will  take  off  the  two  leaders  and  let  them  drink  at  the  trough, 
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while  the  wagoner— whip  in  hand— goes  through  the  appearance  of  a  drink  with 
the  landlord  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  rustic  ostler  boy  is  to  have  charge  of  the  drinking  horses,  so  we 
instruct  him  as  to  what  he  is  to  do,  and  that  he  must  not  let  the  horses  drink  until 
we  are  quite  ready.  He  is  then  to  loll  over  the  trough  on  the  left-hand  side, 
well  in  the  foreground  (he  is  a  nice,  smiling-looking  lad,  and  stands  easily  and 
naturally)  turned  half  away  from  us,  and  looking  across  the  picture  at  the  group 

opposite. 

So,  having  got  the  margins  of  our  picture— the  house  at  the  roadside  on 
the  right-hand  and  the  wagon  drawn  up  in  front  of  it,  with  the  figures  between, 
the  sign-post  and  water-trough  across  the  road  on  the  left— it  only  remains  for 
the  two  horses  to  take  their  places  at  the  trough  drinking,  which  they  will  do  of 
themselves  when  allowed;  the  glimpse  of  the  way  out  of  the  village  and  out  of 
the  picture  will  be  suggestive;  the  sun  is  on  our  left,  a  little  to  the  front,  and 
will  cast  a  shadow  of  the  signpost  and  the  drinking  horses  well  and  definedly 
across  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 

Everything  else  ready,  the  boy  tumbles  to  our  instructions  very  kindly,  and 
leads  the  horses  with  a  halter  to  the  trough  and  they  at  once  drink;  we  are  sure 
they  will  remain  still  for  ten  or  twenty  seconds,  and  the  boy  lolls  over  the  trough 
just  right,  as  if  he  were  to  the  manner  born. 

The  exposure  is  made  without  loss  of  time,  and  all  appeared  to  be  right. 
To  avoid  every  sensation  or  suggestion  of  the  presence  of  the  photographer 
in  our  picture  has  been  our  first  aim.  We  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  any  sign 
of  it  unless  it  be  in  the  gray  horse  left  in  the  shafts;  he  was  looking  at  the  camera, 
probably  owing  to  our  being  the  last  to  speak  or  to  move,  but  it  will  not 
matter.  In  this  instance  it  is  allowable,  perhaps  an  advantage,  in  getting  the 
■spectator  to  exchange  glances  with  the  object  which  is  the  center  of  attraction 
-{the  horse  in  the  team),  and  then  to  look  round  at  the  surroundings  that  go  to 
make  the  picture. 

There  would  have  been  plenty  of  time  to  expose  another  plate,  as  the  horses 
remained  drinking  long  enough,  and  we  had  it  ready,  hoping  that  one  of  them 
might  finish  its  draught  first,  and  perhaps  raise  its  head  over  the  other's  shoulder, 
and  thus  the  almost  exact  overlapping  of  the  two  horses  as  they  drank  at  the 
igh  would  have  been  avoided;  but  the  right  opportunity  did  not  occur.  We 
well  satisfied,  however,  that  all  was  right— better  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  photographer  in  a  studied,  if  impromptu,  design,  with  improvised  mater- 
ials and  untrained  models. 

The  wagoner's  luncheon-time  has  been  badly  broken  in  upon  by  us,  so  we 
will  ask  mine  host  to  let  him  have  a  good  meal,  and  this  time  a  real  draught  of 
ale,  while  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  lunch  that  the  landlord's  good  wife  has  pro- 
vided for  us  in  the  little  bow-windowed  parlor. 


trou< 
are 


There  is  a  floor-walker  in  one  of  the  large  dry  good  houses  in  this  city, 
whose  great  toes  point  toward  each  other  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  What  will  you  have  madam  ?"  said  he  to  an  Irishwoman,  who  was  look- 
ing hoplessly  around.  "  Calico."  "Walk  this  way."  "  Walk  that  way,  is  it  ! 
Sure,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sur,  that  my  legs  is  not  built  that  way,  sur,  and  I 
couldn't  walk  that  way  if  you'd  give  me  the  whole  sture,  sur. " 
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ON  TONING  ARISTOTYPES. 

BY  P.    C.   DUCHOCHOIS. 

When  a  silver  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (hypo- 
sulphite), a  double  decomposition  occurs,  with  formation  of  silver  thiosulphate 
and  of  a  sodium  salt  of  the  halogen  or  acid  radical,  which  was  united  to  the 
silver.  The  former  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  splitting  as  soon  as  formed 
into  silver  sulphide  and  sulphuric  acid.  These  two  actions  are  represented 
thus: 

(i)  Na2S203+2  Ag  CI  =  Ag2S203+2  Na  CI. 

(2)  Ag2S2034-H20  =  Ag2S+H2S04.* 
All  the  acids  act  on  sodium  thiosulphate,  liberating  thiosulphuric  acid,  which, 
cannot  exist  in  the  free  state,  and  soon  decomposes  into  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphur; 

(i)  Na2S203+H2S04  =  Na2S40+H2Sg03. 

(2)   H2S203  =  H2S03+S, 
and  this  acid,  H2  S03,  then  acting  on  sodium    thiosulphate,  generates  both  a 
tetrathionate  and  atrithionate  of  sodium: 

2  Na2S203-f-3  H2S03  =Na2S4O04-Na2S3OG+3  H20. 

Now  these  polythionates  are  very  unstable,  passing  in  the  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate,  the  former  to  trithionate  and  dithionate,  and  the  latter  to  dithionate, 
sulphur  being  liberated  during  these  transformations,  f 

Hence  the  ultimate  action  resulting  from  the  presence  of  silver  thiosulphate 
in  solution  of  the  alkaline  salt,  consists  in  the  liberation  of  sulphur  which,  while 
in  the  nascent  state,  converts  silver  or  any  other  oxiditable  metal  into  sulphide. 

When  to  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  containing  an  alkaline  tetrationate 
a  silver  salt  is  added,  this  salt  is  converted  partly  into  thiosulphate,  partly  into 
tetrationate  of  silver,  the  latter  undergoing  the  same  transformations  as  the 
former,  but  liberating  twice  as  much  sulphuric  acid: 

Ag2S4O0  +  2  H2  O  =  Ag2S+2  H2S  04+S. 

The  action  of  auric  chloride  on  sodium   thiosulphate  in  excess  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  sodic  aurous  thiosulphate  and  of  sodium  tetratrionate  : 
4  Na2S20,+AuCl3  =  AuNa3  (S803)2+Na2S406+3  Na  CI. 

The  sodic  aurous  salt  is  even  less  stable  than  the  corresponding  silver  com- 
pound, being  rapidly  decomposed  into  gold,  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  when, 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  a  series  of  chemical  actions  occurs  similar 
to  those  above  explained : 

Au2S203+H2  O  =  HsS04+Aus+S. 
Therefore,  metallic  silver  placed  in  a  solution  containing  silver  and  aurous 
thiosulphate,  is  sulphuretted,  and  eventually  a  deposit  of  gold  is  formed  upon  it, 
this  deposit  not  being  the  result  of  the  action  above  represented,  but  that  of  a 

*  If  silver  thiosulphate  be  formed  in  an  excess  of  the  sodium  salt,  it  unites  with  two  atoms  of  it. 
3  Na2S203  +  2  Ag  CI  =  (Na2S203)a  A52S203  -j-  2  Na  CI. 

The  Stability  of  the  silver  thiosulphate  is  thus  improved,  but  it  is  nevertheless  liable  to  decomposition 
either  by  the  action  ol  light,  heat,  and  spontaneously  in  a  certain  period,  the  presence  of  a  polythionate  hasten- 
ing the  Chemical  change,  As  it  will  be  seen  further  on,  such  a  compound— a  tetrationate— is  formed  when  auric 
chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

t  The  action  is,  however,   more  complex,  for  the  solution  becomes  acid  to  test  paper. 
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substitution.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  owing  to  the  rapid  decom- 
position of  the  aurous  thiosulphate,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  gilding  pro- 
cess takes  place  when  the  solution  is  a  few  days  old.* 

It  is  on  these  chemical  changes  that  was  based  the  toning  process  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  art.  At  first  we  used  to  fix  the  proofs  and,  after  washing,  to  induce 
sulphuration  by  placing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  acidi- 
fied by  acetic  acid.  But  so  treated,  the  proofs  faded  very  rapidly.  Latterly,  G. 
Legray  and  Blanquart-Evrard  having  observed  that  an  old  fixing-bath  possessed 
coloring  properties,  were  led  to  ascertain  that  it  was  due  to  the  silver  salt,  and 
accordingly  silver  nitrate,  generally,  or  silver  chloride  was  added  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

Alum  was  also  used  either  to  clear  up  old  muddy  baths,  saturated  with  silver 
thiosulphate,  or  to  impart  coloring  properties.  An  alum  solution  was  also  em- 
ployed after  fixing  (Ths.  Wilson,  W.  T.  Newton). 

In  1849,  I  think,  Legray,  and,  after  him,  O'Shaugnessi,  advised  the  addition 
of  auric  chloride  to  the  fixing-bath,  whereby  the  proofs  were  more  rapidly  col- 
ored and  acquired  a  splendid  sepia,  purple  or  black  tone.  The  toning  process 
was  consequently  to  impart  to  the  photographs  a  certain  color  by  the  agency  of 
gold  (?)  and  sulphur.  This  was  an  improvement,  no  doubt,  but,  although  more 
permanent,  the  proofs  faded  in  a  shorter  or  longer  period.  Even  those  obtained 
by  the  negative  process,  that  is  to  say,  by  development,  and  which,  therefore, 
were  formed  by  a  greater  deposit  of  metallic  silver  and  little  sulphuretted  on 
account  of  the  gray-black  color  of  the  reduction,  did  not,  with  few  exceptions, 
resist  to  the  test  of  time.  Indeed  we  could  not  understand  why  proofs  consist- 
ing of  silver  sulphide— one  of  the  most  permanent  salts  known  in  chemistry— 
and  of  gold,  probably  in  the  form  of  a  sulphide,  could  fade  sometimes  in  the 
short  period  of  three  or  four  months.  This  we  know  well  now.  We  know  that 
in  presence  of  organic  matter  and  moisture,  the  black  silver  sulphide  is  trans- 
formed by  an  isomeric  change  into  a  brownish  yellow  sulphide.  The  picture 
has  not  vanished.  It  is  there  and  can  be  revivified  either  by  Davanne  and  Girard's 
process  (1855),  or  that  of  Zandaureck,  lately  published,  both  processes  being 
based  on  the  action  of  auric  chloride  on  the  compound  in  question. 

The  first  process  of  toning  by  means  of  a  deposit  of  metallic  gold  alone,  in 
order  to  insure  permanency,  is  due  to  Legray  (1852).  It  consists  of  printing  very 
strongly,  then  of  treating  the  proofs  with  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  when,  after  washing  off  the  acid,  they  are  fixed  in  a  new  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate.  Five  years  later,  Legray  published  another  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  discarded  and  replaced  by  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite (bleaching  powder).  This  process  we  still  use,  having  the  property  of 
giving  a  very  good  white  and  of  bleaching  the  sensitized  paper  tinged  brown  by 
keeping.  Since  then  many  other  gold  compounds  have  been  devised,  as  the 
reader  knows. 

The  chemical  action  occurring  in  the  alkaline  toning  process,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  one  of  substitution,  the  gold  taking  the  place  of  the  silver,  which  proves  that 
the  silver  compound  is  reduced  by  light  to  metal,  for  no  chloride  can  give  rise 
to  this  phenomenon. 

Au'Cl3  +  Ag3  =  3AgCl+Au. 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  gold  be  deposited  at  all  in  any  case,  for  when  a  positive  proof  is  placed  in  a  so- 
lution  of  the  sodic  aurous  thiosulphate,  the  action  proceeds  very  slowly  indeed,  and  sulphuration  soon  occurs. 
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After  fixing,  the  proof  consists,  however,  of  silver,  gold,  a  certain  organic 
silver  compound,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  fixing  agent  and,  probably  also,  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  silver  sulphide  as  the  analysis  leads  us  to  suppose.  The  proofs 
are  consequently  as  permanent  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them,  provided  the 
usual  care  be  taken  in  the  fixing  and  washing  operations;  but  the  latter  can  never 
be  perfect,  for  traces  of  the  fixing  solution  are  mechanically  retained  in  the  fibres 
of  the  paper — unless  eliminated  by  chemical  means — thus  adding  another  cause 
of  fading  to  those  inherent  to  the  composition  of  the  image  itself.  Now  after  the 
researches  on  the  causes  which  produce  the  alteration  of  the  proofs  made  by 
Davanne  and  Girard,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  London  Photographic 
Society,  by  Hardwich,  Monckhoven,  Sutton  and  others,  showed  conclusively 
that  to  insure  the  greatest  permanency,  sulphuration  should  be  avoided  and  the 
proofs  colored  as  far  as  possible  by  gold  alone,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  gold 
and  sulphuretting  toning  process  of  old  should  be  revived  to  color  aristotypes 
and  advised  by  photographers  we  consider  as  very  high  authorities.  Our  art  is 
on  the  decline,  pecuniarily  speaking  ;  not  only  because  most  photographers  think- 
ing that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  take  a  portrait,  and  that  it  suffices  to  image 
twisted,  theatrical  and  pretentions  attitudes  to  make  an  artistic  likeness,  neglect 
the  study  of  the  portraits  of  the  great  painters  and  even  the  first  principles  of 
posing  and  lighting ;  but  because  also  our  photographs  are  not  permanent. 
Every  body  knows  that  now.  And  who  will  give  a  high  price  for  a  picture,  no 
matter  how  beautiful,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  fade,  and  further- 
more, show  signs  of  deterioration  in  the  period  of  three  or  four  months  ?  I 
wonder  why  the  Saronies,  the  Kurtzs,  the  Landies  do  not  entirely  discard  silver 
printing  for  the  platinotype  or  the  phototype  process,  which  yields  absolutely  per- 
manent prints  ! 

To  return  to  the  toning  and  fixing  of  aristotypes,  there  is  a  process  almost 
forgotten  by  which  sulphuration  is  avoided,  the  proofs  when  finished  undergoing 
no  other  alteration,  but  that  arising  from  the  agents  of  oxidation  and  of  sulphura- 
tion in  the  air.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  potassium  or  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 
The  process  is  as  follows: 

After  washing  off  the  silver  nitrate,  the  proofs  are  toned  in  the  following  gold 
solution,  which  is  ready  as  soon  as  colorless,  and  keeps  quite  well: 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide 200  grains  —      3.      grams. 

Gold  terchloride  neutralized  by  sodium  bicarbonate.. .   4  to  5     "      —      0.07       " 
Water !  pint    _  100.        c.c. 

When  the  desired  color  is  produced,  the  proofs  are  first  immersed  for  five 
minutes  in 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide 3  ounces  —        .63  grams. 

Water 1  pint       — 100.       c.c. 

Then,  after  rinsing  in  one  or  two  changes  of  water,  in  a  similar  solution  to 
which  is  added  ammonium  carbonate  just  enough  to  give  an  alkaline  reaction 
to  the  liquid,  when  after  three  or  four  minutes  the  proofs  are  fixed  and  washed 
as  usual.  To  ascertain  whether  all  traces  of  the  fixing  compound  are  eliminated 
the  drippings  of  the  proofs  are  collected  in  a  saucer  and  a  drop  of  iron  per- 
■chloride — or  any  other  ferric  salt — is  added,  which  instantly  produces  a  deep 
fclood  coloration  characteristic  for  the  sulphocyanides. 

The  fixing  solutions  can  serve  over  and  over  again  in  precipitating  the  silver 
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sulphocyanide  to  metal  by  placing  in  the  solutions  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  such  as 
used  for  electric  cells,  but  of  course  not  amalgamated,  and  strengthening  the 
solutions. 

The  chemical  actions  are  represented  thus  : 

NH4  Cy  S  +  Ag  CI  =  Ag  Cy  S  +  NH 4  CI 
2  AgCy  S-f-Zn=Zn(CyS)2  +  Ag2 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AFBICA. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  among  the  many  travellers  going  to  Africa  with 
photographic  intentions  there  are  only  a  very  few  who  will  bring  home  some  pass- 
ably good  pictures,  and  even  most  of  these  are  in  some  way  defective. 

In  most  of  the  larger  depots  along  the  coast  can  be  found  the  remnants  of 
photographic  equipments,  having  been  left  there  in  disgust  by  their  former 
owners.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  mistaken  idea  of  the 
general  public,  that  the  art  of  photographing  is  extremely  easy  and  simple,  a 
mere  mechanical  contrivance  requiring  no  practical  knowledge.  Another  cause 
is  of  a  more  local  nature,  such  as  great  heat  and  want  of  suitable  premises. 

The  latter  was  particularly  what  I  had  to  contend  with  when  I  paid  my  first 
visit  to  that  country  some  years  ago,  and  before  dry  plates  were  in  such  general 
use  as  at  the  present  time. 

In  three  large  cases  I  carried  a  whole  chemical  laboratory,  including  appara- 
tus for  distilling  water  and  dark  tent.  But — although  thus  equipped  thoroughly 
and  prepared  for  any  emergency,   "  many  were  the  failures  that  befell  me." 

What  a  constant  combat  with  the  narrow  room  in  those  loam  and  straw  huts, 
with  dust  and  dirt  in  abundance,  which  characterize  the  dwellings  of  the  negroes, 
with  wind,  rain  and  the  sun  with  his  vertical  rays,  without  shadows  or  grada- 
tion of  light,  and  finally  with  the  subjects  themselves,  being  frightened,  restless, 
and  cutting  all  kinds  of  grimaces  most  unnatural. 

I  sit  at  my  table,  writing.  Then  at  once  I  see  a  "Soba  '  (chief  of  a  tribe)* 
with  his  attendants  in  single  file  behind  him  pass  my  window — if  window  it  can 
be  called.  "Andre,"  (my  servant)  "  quick  !  I  want  to  take  their  picture  ;  "' 
and  Andre  is  already  in  the  street,  to  call  back  the  ebony-colored  gentlemen.  I 
look  in  the  meantime  for  the  whiskey-bottle,  swear  like  a  trooper,  that  these  fel- 
lows always  come  at  the  inopportune  moment,  try  to  smile,  step  outside,  shake 
hands  with  the  subject,  and  before  he  knows  of  my  intentions,  I  have  him  placed 
on  a  chair  and  the  whiskey  has  already  done  its  duty."  Andre  explains  the  sit- 
uation, promises  half  a  dozen  "  makotas"  (a  small  copper  coin),  and  this  silences 
generally  their  suspicions. 

My  other  servants  have  become  nervous  during  this  time.  As  usual,  no. 
water  again.  One  blames  the  other.  They  know  that  I  have  given  strict  orders: 
to  keep  the  pails  filled  with  water— instead  of  that  they  are  full  of  Meniok (flour. > 
"  Joas  !     Manuel  !   quick  !"  and  they  run  to  the  brook  to  get  water. 

Auguste,  the  cook,  has  orders  to  watch  the  subjects,  with  their  stealing  pro- 
pensities. Now  I  go  for  the  key  to  my  photographic  sanctuary;  only  after  a  few 
forcible  manoeuvres  I  am  able  to  open  the  door,  and  not  before  about  a  cubic, 
foot  of  the  loam  has  made  acquaintance  with  my  head.  My  own  fault— why 
did  I  not  see  to  it  this  morning  that  everything  was  in  order? 
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The  silver-bath  has  to  be  filtered — all  full  of  insects  again — will  it  work  yet  ?• 
No  more  developer— the  cyanide  solution  looks  like  a  miniature  fish  pond.  Oh! 
and  how  the  glass  plates  look,  which  were  cleaned  so  conscientiously  yesterday: 
— all  dirty  again. 

Now  I  have  to  be  quick— not  a  minute  is  to  be  lost.  Andre  lights  the  can- 
dle in  the  cadmium  yellow-paper  enclosure  ;  I  discover  a  few  holes  in  the  wall,. 
which  I  close  quickly  with  a  few  rags ;  now  comes  the  water  and  everything  is  in 
readiness.  The  plates  are  clean,  the  duster  is  on  its  proper  place,  but  wrapped 
up  in  tissue  paper  to  protect  it  from  spider  webs,  the  collodion  bottle,  the  silver- 
bath,  the  developer,  intensifier,  water,  cyanide  of  potasium — everything  is  ready- 

I  hope  only  that  Auguste  has  not  given  too  much  whiskey  to  the  Soba  ;  he 
begins  to  talk  already  rather  incoherently. 

Now  the  pose.  Andre  follows  me  with  the  camera.  To-day  the  wind  comes 
from  the  south  ;  consequently,  I  cannot  place  him  in  this  corner ;  the  other  cor- 
ner is  not  favorable  for  the  sun  ;  before  I  decide  I  hear  Andre's  voice:  "The- 
Soba  wants  to  leave,  sir,  because  I  refused  to  give  him  any  more  whiskey."  My 
answer,  "Give  him  more  whiskey  !  Quick,  Andre,  put  yourself  in  position  now, 
that  I  can  focus."  Now,  Andre,  let  the  rascals  come  and  place  themselves  upon 
the  mat,  smiling  at  the  same  time  towards  the  objects. 

These  have  already  become  angry  about  the  long  detention.  With  more 
authoritative  force  than  kindness,  I  guide  them  to  the  place  of  execution.  Here!' 
The  two  fellows  with  the  flint-locks  on  the  side  of  the  Soba  ;  the  other  one  I 
want  more  to  the  front ;  what  nice  brass  bracelets  he  wears  ;  the  other  four  fel- 
lows I  want  in  a  kneeling  position  ;  this  rascal  I  do  not  want  at  all  :  I  shall  put: 
him  beyond  the  focus  of  my  lens. 


The  group  is  ready,  but  how  !  One  has  a  high  shoulder,  the  other  spreads 
his  fingers  ;  those  on  their  knees  threaten  to  tumble  over  every  minute. 

I  crawl  under  the  focus-cloth.  If  they  only  will  keep  quiet  for  a  few  min- 
utes. "Andre!  Andre!  Quick,  for  heaven's  sake  !  Look  out  that  no  one 
moves  !" 

I  go  to  prepare  the  plate.  How  that  dark-room  looks.  Boxes  and  barrels, 
timber  and  all  kinds  of  material,  covered  with  dust  and  dirt — every  step  a 
chance  to  tumble.  I  take  the  plate  from  the  silver-bath,  put  it  into  the  holder^ 
and  leave  the  dark  room. 
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For  heaven's  sake  !  What  do  I  see  ?  Where  is  my  group  ?  They  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  mat  and  are  laying  under  some  shady  tree!  There  is  no  use 
talking  about  pose  now.      What  does  it  matter  ?     I  will  risk  it  and  take  them  as 

they  are  ! 

There  !  Thank  God  it  is  done,  and  I  hope  the  plate  is  not  under-exposed. 
If  the  negative  is  only  passable,  I  will  make  it  go,  and  be  satisfied. 

Such  is  the  history  of  almost  every  plate  taken  on  the  sandy  plains  or  jungles 
of  Africa— and  such  was  my  experience. 


DEATH  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN  TRAVELER. 

We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the  well-known  traveler  for 
Hiram  J.  Thompson,  of  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  He  was  taken  down  with 
typhoid  fever  several  weeks  ago,  but  as  he  was  blessed  with  a  very  strong  consti- 
tution, all  had  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  A  relapse  unfortunately  set  in, 
however,  and  his  demise  occurred  on  September  26th. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  connected  with  Mr.  Thompson's  firm  for  many  years  and 
his  many  and  truly  noble  qualities  had  won  for  him  numerous  staunch  friends 
who  will  greatly  grieve  over  his  loss. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  handsome  study  given  as  a  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
is  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  well-known  New  York  photogra- 
pher. He  has  rendered  his  name  famous  from  his  enormous  picture  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Bulletin  some  time 
ago.  The  pictures  he  has  prepared  for  the  Bulletin  rank  among  the  best 
specimens  of  our  art,  and  we  hope  will  prove  instructive  studies  to  our  sub- 
scribers. 

THE  ROCHE  PATENT  SUIT. 
We  notice  a  paragraph  in  the  Photographic  Times  of  September  28th,  stating 
that  the  suit  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  against  W.  Irving  Adams,  under  the 
Roche    Patent,   has   been   discontinued.      This   does   not   state  the   fact  quite 

accurately. 

The  suit  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  was  against  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
and  Film  Co.,  the  Scoville  Manufacturing  Co.  and  Mr.  Adams,  all  being  joined 
as  defendants.  Mr.  Adams  was  made  a  defendant  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  at 
his  request,  and  the  counsel  of  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.  not  objecting,  the  suit 
was  discontinued  as  against  him  only,  but  proceeds  against  the  others. 


I  could  not  think  of  doing  without  the  Bulletin.  I  am  in  possession  of 
nearly  all  the  different  photographic  publications,  but  none  fills  the  place  of  the 
old  Bulletin.  George  p-  Pitty' 

I  think  the  Bulletin  is  the  most  practical  journal  for  professional  photo- 
graphers I  have  ever  seen.  J-  K.  Chase. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 
St.  Louis,  September  ii,  1888. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Camera 
Club,  in  their  new  rooms  in  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity Buildings,  corner  Grand  avenue  and 
Pine  street,  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Bain. 

The  minutes  of  June  19,  1888,  were  read 
and  approved  as  read. 

Applications  for  active  membership  were  re- 
ceived from  Robert  E.  Collins,  Samuel  B.  Ball, 
Dr.  Kustathius  Chancellor,  Alfred  G.  Robyn, 
William  M.  Bulkley  and  George  B.  Webster, 
and  were  referred  to  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee lor  investigation. 

The  Kxecutive  Committee  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  approved  and  filed: 

"  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  held  on  August  10,  1888, 
at  the  office  of  President  Bain. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  take  from  our  midst  our  brother  and 
fellow  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Camera  Club, 
And    to  deprive   this  Association  of  one  of  its 


most  valued  members  and   photography  of  a 
most  earnest  ama'eur. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  St.  Louis  Camera 
Club  expresses  its  sincere  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  its  member,  and  tenders  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  Henry  L.  Bailey  its  condolence  and 
sympathy  in  her  present  great  bereavement. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  record  of 
the  Association,  and  sent  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Henry  L.  Bailey. 

Robhrt  E.  M.  Bain, 
C.  M.  Charroppin,  S.  J., 
Eliot  C.  Jevvett, 
John  W.  Dunn, 

Executive  Committee. 

The  Lantern  Slide  Committee  were  author- 
ized to  buy  boxes  to  ship  the  slides  of  1887-88 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
change,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  slides 
to  be  sent  to  England. 

The  subject  of  the  discussion  was  "Hydro- 
quinone  as  a  Developer  for  Lantern  Slides." 

Father  Charroppin  uses  "  Seed's  Devel- 
oper," but  finds  that,  undiluted,  it  works  too 
intense.  He  adds  one-half  water,  and  then 
finds  it  under  much  better  control  than  ferrous 
oxalate,  which  he  formerly  used.  Even  an 
overtimed  slide  can  frequently  be  saved,  be- 
cause the  development  does  not  hurry. 

Mr.  Blattner  uses  Dr.  Piffard's  formula 
(previously  published  in  the  Bulletin),  both 
for  negatives  and  positives,  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Mr.  Butler  finds  Dr.  Piffard's  formula  gives 
excellent  results  when  fresh.  Should  the  de- 
veloping tray  contain  any  trace  of  pyrogallol, 
the  solution  discolors  at  once  and  thus  spoils 
the  stock  solution  to  which  it  is  returned.  Lie 
therefore  prefers  to  mix  the  developer  fresh 
each  time,  according  to  the  following  formula, 
which  had  been  thoroughly  tested  by  Presi- 
dent Bain  and  himself,  and  found  to  yield  ex- 
cellent results  : 

Hydroquinone 3  grains. 

Carbonate  soda  (granular) . .  4  " 
Sulphite  soda  (granular).  ..  .8  " 
Water 1  ounce. 

Three  ounces  of  this  will  develop  18  or  20 
slides,  at  a  total  cost  of  two  cents,  and  may 
then  be  thrown  away. 

Many  of  the  slides  intended   for  the  Inter- 
change of  1888-89  were  thrown  on  the  screen. 
The  Club  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day, September  18,  at  8  p.m. 

William  M.  Butler, 

Secretary. 
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St.  Louis,  September  18,  1888. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Ca- 
mera Club  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Bain. 

The  minutes  of  September  11,  1888,  were 
read  and  approved  as  read. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported,  re- 
commending the  election  of  Samuel  B.  Ball, 
Robert  E.  Collins,  Dr.  Eustathius  Chancellor, 
Alfred  G.  Robyn,  George  B.  Webster,  and 
William  M.  Bulkley  to  active  membership.  On 
separate  ballot,  they  were  duly  elected  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  them 
thereof. 

Mr.  Blattner  was  authorized  to  furnish  gas 
for  the  lantern  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  application  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Keith  for 
active  membership  was  referred  to  the  Mem- 
bership Committee. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Club 
adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  October  3, 
1888,  at  8  p.m. 

William  M.  Butler, 

Secretary. 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OF  BALTIMORE. 

At  the  tenth  regular  meeting  of  the  above 
association,  held  Friday,  September  21st,  the 
President,  Mr.  Isaac  T.Morris,  in  the  chair, 
and  Harry  D.  Williar,  Secretary,  with  fifteen 
members  present.  The  roll  call  noted  a  slim 
attendance,  as  many  of  our  members  are  still 
out  of  town  for  the  summer,  and  others  off 
on  photographic  jaunts,  some  as  far  as 
Europe,  others  in  Alaska  and  California,  and 
we  hope  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  has  been 
shown  of  late  that  the  coming  winter  exhibition 
will  show  some  fine  results  in  the  way  of 
slides.  The  committee  on  the  last  slide  ex- 
hibition reported  a  surplus  of  S198.45  over 
the  current  expenses  attending  the  exhibition 
and  the  members  were  highly  gratified  at  the  re- 
sult, and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to 
improving  and  fixing  up  our  new  quarters, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  now  very  nice,  and 
when  the  money  now  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  is  expended,  we  expect  to  have  as  nice 
quarters  as  any  other  society  in  this  country. 
A  change  in  our  by-laws  was  adopted,  allowing 
any  acceptable  person  to  become  a  correspon- 
ing  member  upon  the  annual  payment  of 
$5,  and  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
society  except  that  of  voting.  Exhibits  of 
prints  and  negatives  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Williar,  Slauts,  Norris,  Wingo,  Trimble  and 
Dorme. 


A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  art" 
excursion  for  the  members  to  the  great  Falls- 
of  the  Potomac,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
views.  It  is  expected  that  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  will  go,  and  possibly  more  will  attend. 

We  have  at  present  a  membership  of  three 
honorary,  three  corresponding,  fifty-five  active- 
and  ten  lady  associate  members,  making  a 
total  of  seventy-one  members,  an  increase  of 
thirteen  during  the  summer,  and  we  are  now 
in  a  healthy  financial  condition,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  that  during  the  coming  winter  our 
membership  will  be  largely  augmented. 
Harry  D.  Williar, 

Secretary. 


CHICAGO  LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 

The  opening  exhibition  of  the  Chicago  Lan- 
tern Slide  Club  of  Chicago  Amateur  Photo- 
graphers took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  in 
the  First  Methodist  Church.  A  large  and 
appreciative  audience  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
novel  and  unique  entertainment.  Professor 
Donald  Eraser,  one  of  the  members,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Burns  and  Scott,  their 
times  and  life  about  Edinburg,  Scotland. 
Miss  Belle  Brown,  Miss  Mary  Woodhead  and 
Mr.  Adam  Craig  contributed  to  the  entertain- 
ment several  Scotch  songs  and  recitations,. 
while  Miss  Bigelow,  besides  an  accompaniest, 
gave  a  few  whistling  pieces.  The  lantern  was 
operated  by  Dr.  Sheardown,  of  the  Mcintosh 
Co.,  and  with  ether  and  gas  got  a  beautifully 
soft  yet  brilliant  light.  The  views  were  grand 
and  called  forth  continual  applause. 

We  have  good  reasons  to  be  proud  of  our 
first  public  entertainment,  and  expect  several, 
rare  treats  the  coming  winter.  The  October 
meeting  will  have  for  interest  studies  from  slides 
of  vacation  trips,  and  as  the  members  are 
working  hard  to  excel  in  slide  work  our  inter- 
change set  should  show  up  well  when  it 
reaches  the  East.  W.  A.  Morse, 

Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE. 
Informal  Meeting,  September  19,  1888. 

The  Vice-President,  }..  B.  Gardner,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  said: 

"Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members:  It  has 
been  decided  to  have,  to-night,  a  social  talk 
on  the  subject  of  "Lantern  Slides."  As  an 
introduction  to  this  topic,  allow  me  to  say, — 

Since  the  introduction  of  dry  plates,  the 
making  of  lantern  slides  has  become  a  favorite 
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-amusement  with  many  amateurs,  and  in  many- 
instances  the  work  thus  produced  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  Professionals,  how- 
ever, who  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  branch 
of  photography,  and  who  have  supplied  the 
leading  dealers  with  slides  made  by  the  collo- 
dion wet-plate  process,  contend  that  their 
method  is  superior;  and  consequently,  the 
most  salable  in  the  market. 

That  many  of  the  dealers  in  lantern  slides 
are,  as  a  rule,  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  wet- 
plate  process,  there  is  little  doubt.  Hence 
the  question  arises,  must  the  makers  of  slides 
submit  to  their  decision?  It  would  appear 
that  they  must,  if  they  wish  to  sell  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor,  or  these  dealers  must  be 
converted  to  the  belief  that  slides  can  be  made 
equally  well,  or  better,  by  the  dry-plate  pro- 
cesses. 

Now,  as  there  are  present  with  us  to-night 
a  number  of  experts  in  both  the  wet  and  dry- 
plate  processes,  cannot  they  devise  some 
means  of  getting  at  the  real  truth  concerning 
this  matter?  Could  not  this  be  demonstrated 
by  giving  the  same  negatives  to  the  advocates 
of  both  the  wet  and  dry-plate  processes,  and 
then  comparing  the  slides  thus  obtained? 
Would  not  this  test  materially  aid  in  settling 
this  question  ?  And  finally,  is  not  this  a  mat- 
ter  worthy  of  our  most  careful  attention  ? 

Would  we  not  be  doing  a  service  to  both 
the  amateur  and  professional,  if  by  any  means 
we  could  hit  upon  some  method  that  would 
yield  the  most  favorable  results?  Can  we 
better  accomplish  this  than  by  comparing  the 
work  of  each  with  that  of  every  other,  and  by  giv- 
ing a  detailed  statement  of  the  manner  by  which 
the  different  results  have  been  accomplished  ? 
Such  a  procedure  might  be  regarded  by 
some  as  giving  away  their  secrets,  and  so 
stimulate  and  increase  competition.  But  we 
regard  ihe  art  as  a  science  rather  than  a  secret 
process,  and  therefore  believe  it  cannot  reach 
its  highest  usefulness  without  the  consociation 
of  a  great  variety  of  talent.  That  it  requires 
not  the  brain  of  one  man,  but  the  combined 
ability  of  many,  and  in  this  union  only  will  we 
find  our  greatest  strength. 

The  amateur  often  labors  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  false  praise  ;  and,  hence,  he  above 
all  others,  should  compare  his  results  with 
the  work  of  his  compeers,  and  in  this  way  only 
will  he  win  the  praise  that  is  justly  his  due. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  professional  to  criti- 
cise without  being  paid  for  it ;  and  so  he  often 
extols  the  work  of  his  amateur  friend  without 
noting  its  defects— knowing  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  secure  his  approval,  rather  than  his 


censure.  And  wishing  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  friend,  he  indulges  only  in  praise. 

Should  such  work,  however,  be  offered  in 
the  market,  its  defects  would  be  instantly 
pointed  out.  It  is  here  the  amateur  will  meet 
with  the  keenest  criticism,  and  it  is  here  he 
will  be  goaded  to  a  perfection  in  his  work,  un- 
attainable in  any  other  school. 

Hoping  that  this  brief  preface  may  be  sug- 
gestive of  thought  respecting  the  subject  in 
hand,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  expert  work- 
ers in  lantern  transparencies,  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche. 

Mr.  Roche  then  exhibited  and  briefly  ex- 
plained a  large  number  of  slides  made  by  the 
following  processes— with  the  exception  of  the 
Woodbury  and  Ferrier  French  slides,  he  said, 
they  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands— some 
of  which  he  made  over  twenty  years  ago,  and 
so  far  as  he  could  perceive,  they  had  lost  none 
of  their  original  brilliancy. 

The  first  slides  submitted  were  those  made 
by  the  "  Collodio-Chloride  Process,"  the  sec- 
ond were  the  Woodbury  ;  third,  Carbon  ; 
fourth,  Albumen  ;  fifth,  Coffee  ;  sixth,  Collo- 
dion Wet-Plate  ;  seventh,  Collodion-Emulsion; 
eighth,  Roche's  New  Chloride  Albumen. 

This  last  he  regarded  as  superior  to  any 
other  process  he  had  used,  and,  hence,  be- 
lieved it  would  come  into  general  favor. 

Mr.  Roche  said  he  would  be  glad  to  answer, 
so  far  as  he  was  able,  any  questions  respecting 
the  subject  in  hand,  barring  such  knowledge 
as  he  might  possess  concerning  processes  held 
by  their  inventors  as  secrets. 

This  lead  to  a  volley  of  questions  and 
answers,  pertinent  only  to  those  present,  and 
so  the  evening  quickly  passed  while  enumer- 
ating the  variety  of  ways  by  which  slides  could 
easily  be  made. 

Mr.  Edward  Bierstadt  recommended  the 
ordinary  negative  bath  and  collodion,  washing 
the  sensitized  plate  under  the  tap  and  then 
submerging  it  in  a  ten -grain  tannin  solution, 
and  while  wet  exposing  it  about  double  the 
time  required  for  a  negative,  developing  with 

Pyrogallic  acid 3  grains. 

Tannin 3      «« 

Water 1  ounce. 

Twenty-grain    solution    of 

silver  from  five  to  fifteen 

minums. 
Fixing  in  hypo-sulphate  of 

soda 1  ounce. 

Water 8  ounces. 

And  finally,  toning  in  a  weak  solution  of 
suphuret  of  potash. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Faris  gave  a  process  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  above,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  toning  or  coloring  solution,  which 
was  as  follows  : 

Water 32  ounces. 

Proto- sulphate  of  iron ...      I  ounce. 

Citric  acid ^       " 

Mr.  Faris  stated  that  this  solution  when 
combined  with  a  ten-grain  silver  solution,  also 
served  as  a  very  efficient  re-developer. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  said  that  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  he  should  be  pleased  to  loan 
a  set  of  negatives,  from  which  each  of  the  ex- 
perts present  should  make  slides  in  harmony 
with  their  individual  preferences,  or  by  the 
processes  which  they  might  deem  the  best, 
and  present  them  for  exhibition  at  some  future 
meeting.  This  friendly  competition  being  ac- 
cepted by  those  it  was  offered  to,  it  was 
decided  that  at  the  regular  meeting  October 
2d,  the  entertainment  should  be  a  lantern 
exhibit  of  the  slides  already  shown  as  exam- 
ples of  the  various  processes,  together  with 
those  made  from  the  same  negatives  by  differ- 
ent processes  and  by  different  experts.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  Slides,  Mr. 
O.  G.  Mason  exhibited  and  explained  a 
"Finder,"  which  he  believed  possessed  many 
advantages  over  many  now  in  the  market. 
Mr.  Thomas  Faris  exhibited  some  very  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  aristotype  process. 
The  Section  then  adjourned. 


Regular  Meeting,  October  2,  1888. 

President  Newton  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  September 
numbers  of  the  photo-journals  and  papers 
annually  contributed  to  the  Section  had  been 
duly  received. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
reported  that  the  subject  for  the  November 
meeting  would  be  duly  announced  on  the 
usual  postal  notices,  and  then  read  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Lantern  Committee 
read  a  report,  and  the  work  for  which  it  had 
been  appointed  being  accomplished,  the  com- 
mittee was  discharged. 

Dr.  Ehrmann  then  exhibited  and  explained 
the  "Kodak  Camera,"  and  illustrated  its 
principal  features  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

O.  G.  Mason  exhibited  an  attachment  to  the 
ordinary  gas  jet,  which  gave  an  incandescent 
appearance  to  the  flame,  and  stated  that  by 
thus  changing  the  color  of  the  light  it  could 
be   made   much   more    available    for    photo- 


graphic purposes.  The  prize  pictures  that  had1 
been  placed  on  exhibition  by  Dr.  Arthur  II. 
Elliott,  and  which  he  had  previously  noticed 
in  Anthony's  Bulletin,  he  again  described 
to  the  audience  ;  and  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  all  to  examine  these  pictures  more 
minutely  at  the  close  of  the  regular  exercises. 
A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Dr.  Elliott,  for  his  very  instructive  and  pleasing 
contribution  to  the  programme  of  the  evening. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  evening  would  be  occupied  in  a 
lantern  exhibit  of  slides  made  by  a  great  vari- 
ety of  processes,  and  it  would  be  left  with  the 
audience  to  determine  which  one  of  these  pro- 
cesses was  the  best. 

The  following,  as  named  and  briefly  de- 
scribed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  were  then  contributed  by  Mr.  T. 
C.  Roche,  who  announced  the  title  of  each 
picture  as  projected  : 

First. — The  Albumen  Process. 

Second. — The  Woodbury  Process. 

Third. — The  Carbon  Process. 

Fourth. — The  Collodion  Chloride  Process. 

Fifth.  —The  Wet-plate  Process. 

Sixth. — Anthony's  Emulsion  Process. 

Seventh.—  Roche's  Chloride  Albumen  Pro- 
cess. 

Besides  these,  Dr.  Ehrmann,  Messrs.  Fisk 
and  Ripley  exhibited  several  dry-plate  pro- 
cesses. At  the  conclusion  the  President  called 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
these  various  processes,  but  no  definite  or  har- 
monious conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  by  the 
disputants. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  all  the  contributors,  and  the  Section  then 
adjourned.  A  large  number,  however,  re- 
mained, notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  to  examine  more  critically  the  prize  pic- 
tures and  to  express  their  feelings  of  delight 
that  photography  was  capable  of  expressing  so 
much  in  the  realm  of  aesthetic  art 


$ikf  td  pour. 

N  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer  questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.—S.  W.  S.  writes  :  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  formula  for  getting  a 
pink  tone  on  silvered  albumen  paper.     The 
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tone  I  have  referred  to  is  similar  to  the  tone  of 
frontispiece  "Dawn"  in  photophone,  in  the 
"International  Annual."  Will  you  also  give 
me  a  formula  for  making  "blue  paper"  for 
copying  architectural  designs  ? 

A.  —The  tone  you  refer  to  can  be  obtained 
on  albumen  paper  by  first  giving  the  prints  a 
bath  in  very  weak  acetic  acid  to  turn  them  red 
(say  I  dram  of  acetic  acid  in  a  quart  of  water,  or 
I  cubic  centimetre  in  1,000  cubic  centimetres). 
Then  tone  in  a  gold  bath  made  neutral  by 
shaking  with  precipitated  chalk  and  adding 
about  4  grains  of  chloride  of  lime  to  every 
ounce  of  bath.  The  bath  should  be  allowed  to 
settle,  when  it  can  be  poured  off  clear  before 
using.  A  good  blue  print  formula  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  I. 

Ferricyanide  (red 
prussiate)  of  po- 
tassium       35  grams  —  539  grains. 

Water 240  c.c.       —      8  ounces. 

No.  2. 
Citrate  of  ammonia 

and  iron 53  grams  —  816  grains. 

Water 240  c.c.       —      8  ounces. 

Q. — K.  C.  N.  writes  :  Can  you  give  me, 
through  the  next  Bulletin,  a  good  formula 
for  sizing  blue  print  paper? 

A. — Use  gum  arabic  with  the  blue  print 
mixture,  or  a  solution  of  gelatine  about  5 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

Q.  —J.  B.  B.  writes  :  Can  you  please  tell 
me  in  what  number  of  your  Bulletin  that 
you  gave  the  formula  for  making  blue  print- 
ing paper  ? 

A. — See  answer  to  K.  C.  N,  given  above. 

Q.  •—  W.  R.  L.  D.  writes:  I  wish  to  know 
how  the  great  sensitometre  of  from  25  to  60 
is  produced  and  yet  have  no  fog  ?  I  desire  a 
formula  for  an  emulsion,  with  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  ingredients  which  will  give  high 
grade  emulsions  with  a  sensitometre  of  30  to 
60,  with  the  details  of  making  from  the  first 
mixing  to  the  last  washing.  I  have  read  "Eder" 
and  "Abney,"  and  all  I  could  find  in  the  differ- 
ent journals,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  found  such 
a  formula,  but  I  know  such  exist.  If  any  one 
can  give  me  the  desired  information  through 
the  colums  of  the  Bulletin  1  will  try  to  re- 
turn ihe  favors. 

A.—  We  cannot  give  the  information  that 
our  correspondent  desires  ;  but  perhaps  some 
of  our  subscribers  may  be  generous  enough  to 
do  so. 


Q. — W.  S.  W.  encloses  print  and  writes  r 
Will  you  kindly  favor  me  with  information 
regarding  the  following  :  I  enclose  a  print 
that  is  badly  mottled.  I  know  that  it  is  the 
hypo,  but  the  perplexing  part  of  it  is  that 
part  of  the  batch  comes  out  bright  and 
clean,  yet  all  receive  the  same  amount  of 
washing.  I  leave  them  in  the  hypo  bath 
about  two  minutes.  Hypo,  1  ounce  ;  water,  8. 
ounces,  and  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  1  dram  to 
the  quart.  I  am  afraid  to  leave  them  in  the 
bath  any  longer,  because  the  hypo  fades  out 
the  color.  I  print  deep,  too.  I  wash  them 
under  a  heavy  running  stream  of  river  water 
(croton),  wash  each  side  three  times,  giving 
each  print  about  five  minutes  wash.  Is  it  the 
time  I  leave  them  in  the  hypo  or  do  they  need 
more  washing  ?  Is  there  anything  else  used 
for  fixing  besides  hypo  ?  Another  trouble  I 
have  in  photographing  is  the  fact  that  when- 
ever I  use  a  diaphragm  it  almost  invariably 
results  in  a  "bull's  eye"  on  the  negative,  all 
else  good  but  the  disc  in  the  negative.  When 
I  take  an  instantaneous  view  with  a  dia- 
phragm, I  have  no  trouble  but  a  time  ex- 
posure, using  a  diaphragm,  I  get  the  above 
result  even  on  cloudy  days. 

A. — The  trouble  with  your  print  is  that  the 
hypo  solution  or  the  water  that  you  wash  the 
print  in  is  too  warm,  or  both  are  too  warm. 
Use  colder  solutions  and  water  and  you  will 
have  no  further  trouble.  Your  time  of  fixing 
is  rather  short  for  good  permanent  prints  ;  we 
should  fix  about  ten  minutes  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  silver  compounds  are  dissolved. 
In  regard  to  diaphragms  producing  flare-spot, 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  open- 
ing is  too  far  from  the  lens,  or  the  opposite 
may  be  true.  Try  moving  the  diaphragm 
further  from  or  nearer  to  the  lens. 

Q. — A.  F.  B.  writes  :  Is  there  anything  pub- 
lished that  will  help  me  in  photographing  the 
retina  of  the  eye  ? 

A.—  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  published 
in  the  English  photographic  papers  a  year  or 
two  ago,  but  we  cannot  now  find  it.  If  you 
can  get  a  file  of  the  Photographic  News  or 
British  Journal  of  Photography  you  may 
find  it  during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

Q. — J.  W.  writes  :  On  page  486,  line  31  of 
your  Bulletin,  it  says  75  grams  of  potash^ 
does  that  mean  caustic  potash  or  sulphate 
of  potash  ? 

A. — The  term  used  means  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium, which  the  Germans  called  polash. 

Q. — D.  Y.  A.  writes  :  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  book  or   paper   that  gives  complete  in- 
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■structions   for    making   the   popular    enamel 
.photographs  ? 

A. — The  method  of  procedure  was  given  in 
ihe  Bulletin  for  June  23,  1888,  page  383. 
It  is  too  long  to  repeat  here. 

Qm — C.  C.  S.  writes:  Please  give  full  direc- 
tions for  charging  and  using  Laudy's  oxygen 
generator. 

A. — This  was  fully  described  in  the  Bulle- 
tin for  1886,  page  294,  a  copy  of  which  can  be 
obtained  from  our  publishers. 

Q. — E.  O.  T.  writes:  Please  inform  me 
through  the  Bulletin  why  my  silvering  tray 
becomes  coated  with  color  corresponding  to 
color  of  my  paper.  It  washes  off  readily  with 
water.  Give  preventative,  or  is  it  unavoid- 
able. I  use  porcelain  tray  and  pense  paper. 
How  can  the  black  color  be  removed  from 
bottles  used  for  silver  baths  ? 

A. — We  do  not  quite  understand  your  ques- 
tion. Is  it  not  silver  chloride  from  impurities 
In  the  water  you  use  ?  The  black  can  be 
taken  out  of  bottles  that  have  held  silver  baths 
by  putting  dilute  nitric  acid  in  them. 

Q. — J.  R.  M.  writes:  Inclosed  is  a  print  I 
wish  you  would  examine  and  tell  me  through 
the  Bulletin  as  soon  as  possible  what  the 
trouble  is;  have  been  troubled  more  or  less 
during  this  summer. 

A. — This  trouble  comes  from  the  hypo 
bath  or  other  solutions  being  too  warm  and 
then  using  cold  water,  or  the  reverse. 

Q. — J.  S.  H.  writes:  Will  you  kindly  give 
•us  the  formula  for  procuring  such  tones  as 
that  which  illustrated  the  Bulletin  of  August 
11,  1888,  i.  e.  "Good  Morning."  We  admire 
•the  tone  very  much  and  would  like  the  for- 
inula;  answer  through  Bulletin. 


A. — You  can  obtain  tones  like  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  using  the  formula  given  in  the 
Bulletin  for  September  22,  1888,  page  576. 
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The  Hesler  Photographic  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, send  us  a  handsome  series  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  views  in  Lincoln 
Park,  made  by  a  process  of  their  devising. 
They  are  after  the  character  of  indotints 
(gelatine  prints),  and  are  interesting  souvenirs 
of  Chicago's  noted  park. 

Messrs.  Allen  &  Rowell,  of  Boston, 
send  us  a  neat  little  pamphlet  upon  the  merits 
of  the  Carbon  Process,  which  was  written  by 
a  well-known  Boston  author.  The  state- 
ments are  remarkably  clear  and  true,  but  the 
trouble  of  the  process  keeps  it  from  being 
popular. 

R.  H.  Moran,  the  well-known  photo- 
graphic merchant,  of  New  York  City,  has 
removed  from  245  Centre  street  to  396 
Broome  street,  this  city. 

From  Detroit  papers,  we  note  that  Mr. 
George  Angell  has  celebrated  his  25th  busi- 
ness anniversary  in  that  city.  Two  years  ago 
he  moved  into  his  present  location,  which  was 
arranged  specially  for  his  use.  It  occupies 
four  floors,  with  an  area  of  10,000  square  feet, 
a  wide  difference  from  that  used  in  1863, 
then  only  324  square  feet.  Such  is  the  re- 
ward of  perseverance. 
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THE  NITRIC  OXIDE  FLASH-LIGHT. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  have  written  us  from  time  to  time  about  the  use 
of  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  gas  and  carbon  disulphide  vapor,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing flash-light  pictures.  A  crowd  of  other  matters  having  forced  themselves 
upon  our  attention,  we  have  had  to  defer  a  consideration  of  this  subject  until  the 
present  time. 

The  use  of  nitric  oxide  gas  and  carbon  disulphide  vapor  for  producing  pho- 
tographic negatives  is  by  no  means  new.  We  well  remember  seeing  experiments 
of  this  kind  made  many  years  ago  when  we  began  our  first  studies  of  chemistry. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  when  mixed  in 
the  dark,  or  in  a  yellow  or  red  light,  will  remain  without  any  apparent  action 
upon  one  another  for  some  time ;  but  if  such  a  mixture  is  brought  into  sunlight, 
the  two  gases  unite  with  explosive  violence  and  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  If 
instead  of  sunlight,  the  light  from  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  carbon  disuL 
phide  vapor  is  used,  the  same  violent  union  of  the  two  gases  will  take  place, 
producing  the  same  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  From  these  experiments  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  light  from  the  nitric  oxide  mixture  is  chemically  almost  as  active  as 
sunlight. 

As  early  as  1874  a  German  chemist  named  Sell,  sought  to  utilize  this  mix- 
ture for  the  production  of  pictures  at  night,  and  the  subject  was  investigated  by 
our  esteemed  correspondent,  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  who  published  his  results  in  the 
Berichte  der  Deuischen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft  for  1875.  Sell  burnt  a  mixture 
of  nitric  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  vapor  in  a  lamp  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  this  lamp  that  Dr.  Vogel  submitted  to  experiment.  As 
a  result,  he  found  that  the  light  produced  had  a  decided  chemical  activity,  but 
was  not  as  strong  as  average  daylight.  To  produce  a  negative  by  the  nitric  oxide 
lamp  it  took  quadruple  the  amount  of  time  needed  in  daylight  on  a  clear  win- 
ter's day  at  noon.  The  light  was  also  found  to  be  rich  in  violet  and  blue  rays, 
which  latter  rays  gives  it  an  advantage  over  other  light  sources  for  portrait  work, 
as  the  color  blends  with  the  blue  color  of  the  eyes.  But  it  was  also  found  neces- 
sary to  have  a  specially  arranged  flue  or  chimney  to  carry  off  the  products  of 
combustion,  which  consist  largely  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas. 


(C'optuioht.  IS.1 8.  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.) 
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From  what   has   been   said  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  then.-  arc  some  I 
tages   in  this  source   of  light   for  photographic    work  ;  but  the  disadvair. 
greatly  outnumber  them. 

In  the  first  place  the  nitric  oxide  is  most  easily  made  by  acting  OB  l  oppei 
with  nitric  acid,  but  made  in  this  way,  it  requires  a  specially  constructed  appara- 
tus, and  its  quality  is  very  variable,  since  it  contains  more  or  less  DitTOfl 
Again,  the  use  of  chemical  apparatus  and  nitric  acid  for  the  production  of  light  in  a 
photographic  studio  is  to  our  minds  entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  have  not 
heard  of  any  attempts  being  made  I  either  in  cylin  ther- 

wise,  for  it  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  and  corrodes  metal  very  readily.     Nitric 
oxide  gas  coming  into  contact  with  the  air,  unites  at  once  with  the  4  the 

latter, forming  nitrogen  tetroxide,  a  red  gas, very  corrosive  Dpon  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  highly  dangerous. 

We  have,  on  several  occasions,  suffi  from   inhaling  this  gas,  and 

we  have  seen  several  hemorhages  produced  in  oft  nhal- 

ing  the  red  fumes  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  nitric   oxide  in  the  air.      This 
fact  alone  appears  enough,  in  our  minds,  to  prevent   the  use  of  the  nitric  oxide 
and  carbon  disulphide  light  under  ordinary  circunw 
phide,  also,  is  by  no  means  an  agn 

unless  specially  purified,  is  a  great  bar   I  la  fluid   that  mtly 

giving  off  sulphuretted   vapors  is  a  bad 

laboratory. 

Hut  why  should   we    look    t<»    this    nitric   OXi  ire   fori 

studios  at  night?    Magnesium  alone,  «»r  mixed  with  niti  m  or 

permanganate  of  pota^  all   that  can  with 

careful  manipulation,  that  ;  bard  t. .  realize  were  not  made  with  da\i 

The  complications  of  makin-  the  nunc    oxide,  tfa  red  fumes  it  | 

with  air,  the   sulphurous    i  «.f  the   nitric  oxide 

carbon  disulphide,  are   tOO   many  drawbacks   to  the  general  use  of  nit: 
light,  and  we  strongly  recommend  «.ur  re  I  to  waste  their  time  ■  »n  it. 


z::r::.:.,:  :•;::: 

Onx  of  the   best  things  we  have  heard  of  lately  is  the   establishment   of  a 
library  of  the  Graphic  «ond  avenue  and  t,  in 

Xc\\  York  City.      Thifi  >ne  under  the    aU8]  rs  of  the 

Lithographer   and  Printer,  and   bids   fair   to   become  a  mo.st  valuable   refen 

library  of  the  periodical    literature  of  the   graphic   arb>  in  all   languages.      We 
have  added  our  mite  to  the  progress  of  the  good  work  and  wish  it  every  success. 


We  call  special  attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk,  the  New 
photographer,  upon  "Photographic  Copyright,"  which  appears  on  another 
page.  We  cannot  too  strongly  advocate  some  action  in  the  direction  which  he 
proposes.  All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  should  write 
Mr.  Falk,  giving  their  opinions,  and  he  will  supply  them  with  printed  slips  for 
them  to  sign.  It  will  only  cost  the  postage  stamp  to  you,  and  will  enable  him 
to  do  a  great  benefit  to  the  fraternity  at  large.      Write  to  him  at  once. 


Our  good  friend  Mr.  Horace  W.  Gridley   has   been  gaining  some  new  and 
valuable  laurels  in  the  East.       He    has  succeeded  in  photographing  Palmyra 
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■"  the  city  of  the  desart,"  founded  by  King  Soloman,  and  these  are  the  first  pic- 
tures of  the  place  ever  brought  to  notice  either  here  or  in  Europe.  Speaking  of 
them,  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  says:  "  Photographically  these  pictures 
.are  marvels,  because  in  a  locality  where  the  sun's  rays  are  fiercely  overpowering, 
Mr.  Gridley  has  managed  to  get  out  not  only  sharp  details,  but  soft  shadows." 
The  London  Times  in  reviewing  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  says:  "  Of  all  pictures  shown,  those  which  will  attract  most  notice 
are  certainly  the  photographs  of  Palmyra  taken  by  Mr.  Horace  Gridley.  These 
are  believed  to  be  the  only  photographs  in  existence  of  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
^enobia's  City,  previous  endeavour  to  photograph  them,  made  in  the  old  wet- 
plate  days,  having  failed.  This  gives  especial  value  and  interest  to  the  pictures, 
which  are  also  of  the  highest  photographic  merit.  It  naturally  generally  hap- 
pens that  travelers  who  have  opportunities  of  photographing  out-of-the-way 
places  are  not  skilled  photographers,  but  these  views  would  take  a  first  prize 
simply  as  photographs,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  value."  Mr.  Gridley  is  one  of 
the  best  amateur  photographers  of  the  United  States,  and  his  pictures  are  not 
unknown  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin. 


The  Newark  Camera  Club  recently  had  a  very  delightful  outing  in  their  visit 
to  the  Highlands  of  the  Navesink,  New  Jersey.  Among  those  present  we  note 
Messrs.  Halsey,  Hoyt  and  Rache,  with  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  Vt. 
The  day  proved  to  be  a  delightful  one,  and  over  sixty  negatives  were  secured. 
This  young  organization  is  growing  rapidly,  and  gives  promise  of  some  good  work 
in  the  near  future.  

The  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  Cleveland  Camera  Club  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  Rev.  C.  S.  Pomeroy,  D.D. ;  Vice-President,  Montague 
Rogers  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  H.  Potter  ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Dr.  R.  Dayton,  5  Euclid  avenue  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Cole  ;  Directors,  W. 
N.  Gates  and  T.  J.  Dorn.  The  club  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  reorganized, 
having  adopted  a  new  Constitution  and  By-laws,  and  enters  into  the  next  year's 
work  with  renewed  vigor  and  zeal. 


We  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Conly,  of  Boston,  for  not  having  acknowledged 
his  kindness  in  permitting  US  t<>  use  liis  negative  in  making  the  bromide  print 
in  the  "  International  Annual,''  which  has  elicited  so  much  praise  from  all 
quarters,  as  well  for  the  excellence  of  the  lighting  and  posing  as  for  the  beauty 
of  the  print 

Wh  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Morse,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Lantern  Slide  Club,  for  a  copy  of  the  unique  and  pretty  little  programme  of 
their  recent  exhibition.  The  subject  selected  for  illustration  was  ''The  Land  of 
Burns  and  Scott,"  and  consisted  of  the  exhibition  of  a  series  of  lantern  slides  of 
Scotland,  with  interludes  and  accompaniments  of  music  and  reading.  The 
whole  affair  must  have  been  particularly  interesting,  and  we  hope  something 
similar  will  be  tried  further  East. 


All  communications  for   the  columns  0/   the   Bulletin    should  reach    us  on 
Monday  preceding  the  da\>  0/  issue,   to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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[Fro»i  the  British  Journal  of  Photography.) 

PROFES:OE  DEWAR  ON  LIGHT  AND  ITS  ACTION. 

( Continued. ) 

A  beautiful  red  light  was  produced  by  Professor  Dewar  by  means  of  chloride 
of  lithium  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  he  said  that  the  particular  red 
rays  given  out  by  a  lithium  flame  are  just  those  which  are  absorbed  with  on 
avidity  by  the  chlorophyl  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  Chlorophyl  cuts  off  the  violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  has  a  remarkable  absorption  hand  in  the  low  red  ;  a 
bottle  of  solution  of  chlorophyl  reflects  red,  and  recent  discoveries  have  pi 
that  the  maximum  effect  on  vegetation  comes  from  the  low  red  rays,  not  as 
Draper  thought,  from  the  yellow.  He  added  that  in  [864,  in  a  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Helmholz  stated  that  comparing  the  production  of  carbon  by 
an  area  of  cultivated  land  with  whole  energy  ol  sunlight  expended  during  its 
growth,  he  calculated  that  about  the  fifteen-hundredth  part  is  c<  nserved  in  an 
available  form,  and  may  he  obtained  from  its  combustioa  This  estimate  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  mean   agricultural  efficiency  ol  a  given  ind  culti- 

vated as  forest;  and  considering  that  active  growth  only  takes  pate  during 
months  in  the  year,  we  m  .   adopt  the  six-hundredth  part  of  the  total 

energy  of  sunlight  as  a  fair  value  "1   the  >l  the 

earth's  surface  in  this  latitude  during  the  a >urse  1  >f  the-  summer.  I'r<  ifess< >r  I  tewar 
calculated  that  if  it  were  attempted  to  balance  by  vegetable  growth  the  one 
hundred  millions  of  tons  now  1  annually  by  Great  Bril 

fields,  it  would  be  accessary  to  cultivate  twenty  tunes  the  area  of  our  coal  fields 

for  the   purpose,   and    the    area    WOuld    exceed    that  of   the    whole   of  th< 

Kingdom  of  Great   Britain  and  Inland.     It   the  whole  of  these  islan 

covered  for  2    .  \<  ars  with    :■  :>«m  the  -  I,  the 

result  w<  »uld  equal  the  < 

De  la  Hire,  in  169  .  and  Bonnet,  in  1;  n  plants  when 

immersed  in  water  and               .  to  sunlig  ;  and   Ingen- 

houss,  in  1 77»v .  sh<  wed  il.  iderable  portion  o( 
air  around  them  int<>  carbonic  acid  when  n                i  t<»  light 

that  the  absorption  ol  carl  1  the  light  ami  not  the 

heat  of  the  sun.     Senebier,  who  worked  at  th  »ul  i-_wt"i8o4, 

discovered  that  th<  id    in  the   air  tables  under 

the   influence  <»!   S<  lar  light,  and  that  the  red  ra\s  cause  the  p: 

oxygen  than  d^>  the  violet;  lie  also  observed  the  differ  :'  the 

rays  of  the  solar  spectrum;  he  in\  the  action  of  light  on  the  coloring 

matter  of  flowers  and  the  coloration  ol  fruits.      B 

ments  in  1840.     In  1868   he   published  that  lea  1  the  sun  in  pure 

carbonic  acid  do  not  decompose  it,  whereas  rapid  decomposition  takes  place 
when  the  acid  is  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  n  nic  oxide,  hydro- 

gen, or  marsh  gas.      Leaves  ben  when  kept  in  the  dark   in  gase- 

ous atmospheres   free   from   oxygen,  and   then   have  no  power  of  dec<  1 
carbonic  acid  in  the  sunlight.      Essential  oils  retard  the  action  of  the  leaf. 
vapor  of  mercury  rapidly  kills  plan!  red   by  Dutch   philosophers 

1797.     Boussingault  found  that  the  upper  surfaces  of  thick  leaves  decomj 
more  carbonic  acid  than  the  under:   in  the  sun  the  ra:  >ur  to  one,  in  the 

shade  as  two  to  one.  On  an  average  one  square  yard  of  leaf  surface,  acting  dur- 
ing a  day  of  twelve  hours,  decomposes  306  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  or  i\ 
gallons,  yielding  nearly  the  same  volume  of  oxygen.  In  1869  he  found  that  the 
luminosity  of  phosphorous  could  be  used  as  a  rapid  and  delicate  test  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaf;  this  test  enabled  him  to  prove  that  leaves 
decompose  carbonic  acid  immediately  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  cease  their 
action  instantly  in  darkness;  they  effect  no  decomposition  before  the  presence  of 
chlorophyl  can  be  detected.  Experiments  by  Draper,  in  [844,  supplemented  by 
Sachs  and  Pfeffer  at  a  later  date,  proved  that  only  those  rays  of  the  sun  which 
are  visible  to  the  eye  have  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  and  an- 
nounced that  those  which  are  brightest  to  the  eye,  namely,  the  yellow  rays,  are 
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alone  as  efficacious  for  this  particular  purpose  as  all  the  others  put  together. 
Experiments  by  Timiriazeff  prove  that  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  for  which 
chlorophyl  has  a  specially  selective  absorption  is  most  efficient  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  Sachs  has  recently  discovered  that  the  ultra-violet  rays 
of  the  sun  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  flowers:  when  all  the  ultra-violet 
rays  are  arrested  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  flowering  will  not  take 
place  under  the  influence  of  the  remainder  of  the  light  transmitted,  or  at  most 
but  one  meager  flower  has  been  so  obtained  in  the  experiments  not  long  since 
concluded. 

Many  of  the  points  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  Professor  Dewar  demonstrated 
by  experiment.  His  method  of  stopping  the  transpiration  of  one  side  of  a  leaf  to 
see  what  work  was  performed  by  the  other  side,  was  to  coat  it  with  collodion. 
He  said  that  it  might  be  asked  why  leaves  did  so  much  work  with  so  small  a 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  as  that  in  the  atmosphere.  The  question  was  not 
easy  to  answer,  bu:  it  was  a  fact  that  sometimes  chemical  actions  would  go  on 
best  at  low  pressure;  he  illustrated  this  by  taking  a  flask  coated  inside  with  phos- 
phorus, and  this  was  not  luminous  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere: 
when,  however,  he  reduced  the  pressure  inside  the  flask  by  means  of  a  few  strokes 
of  the  air-pump,  the  phosphorescent  coating  began  to  glow  in  the  dark.  The 
amount  of  caibonic  acid  given  off  by  animals  and  fires  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  vegetation  of  the  world;  most  of  the  necessary  carbonic  acid  comes  from  sea 
water,  the  bicarbonates  in  which  give  off  one  portion  of  their  carbonic  acid  very 
freely.     Thus  the  balance  is  preserved. 

He  proved  that  seeds  give  out  feeble  heat  when  germinating  by  means  of 
some  peas  which  were  soaking  in  water;  by  the  aid  of  a  very  delicate  thermo- 
pile it  was  demonstrated  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air.  He  exhibited  some  mustard  and  cress  which  he  had 
been  growing  in  darkness;  they  had  grown  to  greater  dimensions  than  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  light,  but  they  were  yellow  all  over.  No  chlorophyl  had  been 
formed,  and  the  growth  had  all  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  the  seed;  it  was  a 
•case  of  vegetables  living  upon  their  own  vitals,  so  to  speak. 

Among  substances  which  transmit  the  photographic  ultra-violet  ravs  of  the 
spectrum,  and  to  which  glass  is  opaque,  are  rock  salt,  quartz,  extremely  thin  films 
of  silver,  iodine  vapor,  water,  chrome  alum,  and  permanganate  of  potash.  Of 
these  the  silver  film,  chrome  alum,  io  line  vap  ir,  and  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  sufficient  thickness,  cut  off  the  visible  rays. 

In  a  true  or  diffraction  spectrum  there  is  much  green;  in  an  ordinary  spec- 
trum there  is  little  green,  the  rays  at  that  end  being  so  little  spread  out  in  propor- 
tion to  the  blue  end.  The  following  is  the  result  of  experiments  as  to  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  red  and  green  rays  from  incandescent  platinum. 

Light  Radiation  of  Platinum. 

""e,                                                                                                            Luminous  intensity. 
deS-  C.                                                                                                Red  rays.  Green  rays. 

I    I    OO I  .00 

1  °-*5 3  27 3  •  64 

'5°° 154.00 219.00 

'775 507.00 809.00 

Thus  highly  incandescent  platinum  is  relatively  rich  in  green  rays. 

The  following  are  results  of  experiments  as  to  the  amount  of  luminosity  given 

by  the  whole  of  the  sky,  as  compired  with  the  luminosity  of  the  sun  at  the  same 
zenith  distance. 

Place  Sky.  Ratio. 

Manchester 4^ 140 o  ^t 

Kew 150 16a 0.93 

Heidelberg 263   174 1.51 

Para 163  136 1.00 

Paria    ... 222 501 0.44 

Professor  Dewar  stated  that  the  avera  it  of  clouds  is:  Cirrus,  4  J  miles; 

•cirro-cumulus,  4  miles;  alto-cumulus,  2 \  miles:   false  cirrus,  2  miles;  cumulus,  1 
mile. 
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The  Professor  gave  the  following  i  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation 

as  measured  by  a  thermometer,  and  assUE  rfectly  thermo-homogenotl 

mosphere;  the  absorbing  medium  was  a  ;  black  body. 

Intern 
Zenith 
<li>tance.  of«l  -ry 

O IOOO 2    403 

IO ion  .   401 

20 1065 

30 ,I;:    3*3 

40 1305 a 

50 

60 aoo  

70 2930  

80 -  1 

90 35«» •  °  359 

lie  also  gave  the  follow  k  in 

relation  to   the   wa  tha    and    velocity   of  vibral 

different  colors.    The  letters  in  the  first  column  arc  those  of  the  fixed  lines  i>: 
spectrum. 

Visn 

■ 
A    >o  X  io14 

!'>    ••       

C    • 

D, ...  ,-       .. 

D, 5  —  ^7 

1 :   •  ■     

b, 

1-     ;>'•<  

G    ■ 

li    MOi 

\\x -  "      

H| :  '  ■' 

He  stated  that  ih  '   the  intk  light   up  ..aal   sub- 

stance is  to  produce  a  result  which  it  afterwai  en  in  the 

of  gum  guiacum,  which  turns  blue  wh<  to  the  in- 

fluence of  light,  but  which  by  further  m  bosphor- 

escent  bodies  the  same  inversion  of  th<  pro- 

duced upon  guiacum  by  osone;  at  first  ozone  turns  the  gum  blue,  but  al 
bleaches  it,  for  ozone  will  bleach  anythii 

Plants  will  not  grow  in  a  light  filtered  through  a  solution  of  chlorophyl;  there 
is  also  a  temperature  at  which  the  chlorophyl   in   living  plants  will   not  rand 
under  the  action  of  sunlight.      Something  Line  kind  may  take 

place  with  inorganic  substances.      He  took  a  plate  covered  with  lurum 
phide  of  calcium  paint,  and  cooled  it  to  eight}  below  the  I    the 

centigrade  scale  by  means  of  water  containing  soli  ttic  acid;  it  then  ce 

to  shine  in  the  dark,  and  could  be  kept  from  Bhining  so  long  as  the  low  tempe- 
rature was  maintained,  but  upon  removing  it  from  the  bath  and  breathing  upon 
it,  it  glowed  again.  He  had  "locked  up  light '*  in  this  way  for  three  weeks. 
He  did  not  know  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  so  would  not  attempt  to  give 
any  explanation. 

In  some  additional  experiments  he  proved  that  chloride  of  gold  is  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light  because  of  the  starch  and  other  organic  reducing  substances 
in  the  paper.  He  also  developed  with  ammonia  a  mercurial  latent  image,  con- 
sisting of  calomel,  but  did  not  state  how  he  prepared  the  paper.  Perhaps  with 
bichloride  of  mercury.     The  developed  image  was  brown. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  upon  the  capacity  of  glass  to  radiations  from 
luminous  sources,  he  proved  that  the  thinnest  microscopic  glass  cuts  oft"  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  radiations  from  a  Bunsen's  flame;  four  plates  of  the  same 
glass  cut  off  but  fifty  per  cent.,  most  of  those  rays  which  do  not  readily  pass 
through  glass  being  stopped  in  the  first  instance.      When  a  cube  containing  boil- 
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ing  water  was  substituted  for  the  flame,  a  single  piece  of  microscopic  glass  cut 
off  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  radiations.  The  measurements  were  made  by 
means  of  a  thermopile  and  a  galvanometer.  When  the  radiations  from  the  elec- 
tric arc  were  taken,  a  piece  of  transparent  glass  cut  off  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  total  emission,  and  deep  red  glass  cut  off  but  little  more,  proving 
how  very  transparent  red  is  to  some  of  the  radiations  from  luminous  sources 
which  are  not  visible  to  the  eye.  Blue  glass,  however,  cut  off  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  radiation.  The  radiation  in  this  case,  he  said,  is  partly  from  a  gaseous  and 
partly  from  a  solid  source.  He  accordingly  arranged  the  slit  in  the  diaphragm 
of  the  electric  lantern  so  that  it  would  permit  only  the  rays  from  the  incandes- 
cent gas  between  the  carbons  to  pass;  the  radiation  from  the  gas  was  then 
proved  to  amount  to  but  ten  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  electric  light  as  a  whole. 
There  is  more  heat  than  light  in  the  electric  arc  radiation,  the  relative  values 
of  heat  and  light  in  which,  as  compared  with  the  radiation  from  the  sun  are  here 
given. 

Light.  Heat.  Total  radiation. 

Sun 25   75   IO° 

Electric  arc 10  9°  I0° 

If  we  suppose  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  latitude  to  be  black,  and  that 
the  sun  acts  vertically,  then  a  layer  of  water,  half  an  inch  deep,  covering  the 
surface,  would  be  raised  in  temperature  one  degree  centigrade  after  one  minute's 
exposure.  A  parabolic  mirror  a  yard  in  diameter,  exposed  perpendicularly  to 
the  sun's  rays,  will  concentrate  at  its  focus  as  much  radiant  energy  as  is  evolved 
by  an  ordinary  fifty-cell  Groves'  battery.  Although  glass  is  so  opaque  to  certain 
radiations  from  luminous  sources,  plates  of  rock  salt  let  them  pass  freely;  bad 
absorbers  are  bad  radiators,  hence  when  rock  salt  gets  very  hot  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  cool. 

Professor  Dewar  exhibited  a  curious  way  of  getting  a  low  steady  light  from 
platinum.  He  poured  an  ounce  or  two  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  into  a  large 
globular  flask,  then  suspended  over  the  liquid  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  which 
had  first  been  made  red  hot.  In  the  flask  it  continued  to  glow  steadily  because 
of  the  heat  generated,  without  flame,  by  the  slow  combustion  of  ammoniacal 
gas.    Would  this  do  for  a  developing  room  lamp  ? 

Professor  Dewar  then  spoke  of  bacteria  used   as  the  basis  of  a  photometer. 
He  said  that  Engelman  uses  bacteria  as  reagents  for  discovering  the  assimilative 
power  of  the  plant  cell,  containing  chlorophyl  for  carbon,  when  stimulated  by 
divergent  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.    The  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
certain  bacteria  only  exhibit  movements  in  the  presence  of  tree  oxygen.    If  such 
organisms  are  examined  under  the   microscope  only  those  next  the  edge  of  the 
.. -r  glass  show  any  motion.     They   further  all  tend  to  collect  where  they  can 
get  free  oxygen,    [fa  cell  containing  chlorophyl,  such  as  a  small  alga,  be  placed 
under  the  cover  glass  along  with  the  bacteria,  then  they  instantly  collect  round 
it,  provided  the  illumination  is  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  the  evolution  of  oxy- 
gen by  the  chlorophyl.      When  such  observations  arc-  make  in   a  pure  spectrum, 
it  is  found  that  the  bacteria  collect  especially  at  the  part  of  the  spectrum  between 
the  solar  lines  //  and  C  (junction  of  the   orange  and   green),  and   to   a  smaller 
extent  in  the  blue    just  beyond   the   line  F.      These  positions  in    the  spectrum 
coincide  with  the  marked  absorption  bands  oi  the  chlorophyl  spectrum,  and  this 
coincidence  would  seem  t<  1  indicate  that  those   rays  which   correspond   to  maxi- 
mum absorption  are   most  efficient   in  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  most  active  in  producing  free  oxygen  from  the  same  gas. 
Engelman  has  shown  that  some  kind  of  coloring  matter  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order   to  bring  about  this  light  decomposition  by   the  plant  cell.      It  is 
possible  by    Engelman's  method  to  estimate  quantitatively  the  relative  activity  of 
the  different  ravs  of  the   spectrum  with  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  by  observing  the  width  of  the  slit  needed   in    each  successive  region  of  the 
spectrum    to  Stimulate  the  bacteria  into  movement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  alga.      The  curve  showing  the  relation  between  the  wave  length  of  light  and 
the  intensity  of  carbon   assimilation,  or  production  of  free  oxygen  from  carbonic 
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acid,  follows  very  closely  the  form  of  the  curve  found  by  Lamansky  and  Langley, 
by  the  agency  of  the  thermo-pile  and  the  bolometer  for  the  distribution  of  radiant 
energy  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  quantitative  relation  which  exists  between  the  amount  of  absorption  and 
assimilation  is  relatively  a  simple  fraction,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  The 
ratio  of  the  amount  of  luminous  energy  which  has  disappeared  as  such,  to  the 
chemical  potential  energy  produced,  is  lor  each  wave  length  and  all  chlorophyls 
the  same,  and  equal  the  one  to  the  other. 


[Transactions  of  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

BYT.   W.   DRINKWATES,    PH.D.,    F.C.S. 

Our  knowledge  in  many  things  concerning  photography  is  hidden,  and  we 
might,  with  some  justice,  apply  the  term  "latent"  to  other  phenomena  besides 
the  hidden  image. 

I  don't  think  that,  as  a  body,  we  disobey  the  great  command  regarding  the 
worship  of  graven  images,  but  we  all,  I  am  sure,  feel  some  interest  in  the  so- 
called  latent  one,  and  would  be  pleased  to  know  a  little  more  about  its  nature, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced.  The  interest  centred  in  this 
subject  is  shown  by  the  numerous  speculati*  its  nature  which  have  from 

time  to  time  been  made,  and  the  numerous  theories  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward as  to  the  cause  of  its  formation,  but  at  present  I  fancy  they  only  exist  as 
theories.  What  we  want  is  proof.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  more  thin 
theorize  to-night,  but  I  have  been  experimenting — not  always  with  success — but 
still  I  think  my  results  warrant  me  in  putting  forward  one  other  theory  regal 
the  nature  of  this  photographic  puzzle. 

In  Captain  Abnev's  book  on  photography  In-  opens  with  an  ingenious  theory 
regarding  the  latent  image,  and  ascribes  a  purely  mechanical  cause  for  its  origin. 
His  theory  is,  that  light  waves  of  certain  length  set  up  oscillations  in  the  mole- 
cules of  solid  matter  forming  the  sensitive  medium,  and  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  synchronism  in  the  oscillations  of  the  wave  lengths,  and  the  matter 
on  which  they  act.  This  theory  is  ingenious,  but  somewhat  vague,  and  it 
altogether  fails  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  development  ;  indeed, 
Abney  sees  this  himself,  for  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  oscillations  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  silver  salts  exposed  to  light,  which  become  reduced  to  sub- 
salts  (so-called),  which  sub-salts,  by  the  action  of  the  developer,  are  still  further 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book,  develop- 
ment is  always  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  latent  image  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  chemical  change.  Now  this  theory  regarding  the  chemical  change 
is  a  very  generally  accepted  one,  though  I  have  never  yet  met  with  anybody  who 
proved  it,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  mention  of  such  proof  in  any  of  the 
numerous  publications  devoted  to  the  art-science.  You  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
supposed,  and,  I  might  add,  accepted,  nature  of  this  change.  The  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  said  to  be  reduced  to  sub-salts,  giving  off 
during  the  process  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plate  or  film. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  there  are  several  arguments  against  such  a  phenomenon 
being  possible.  In  the  first  place  I  have  calculated  that  in  a  whole  plate  of 
average  quality  there  are  about  two  grains  of  combined  bromine.      Now,  if  this 
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chemical  theory  be  correct,  on  exposing  a  plate  half  of  this  bromine  should  be 
set  free.     Now,  has  any  one  ever  detected  the  slightest  trace  of  bromine  or  any 
other  halogen   in  his  camera  after  removing  a  dark  slide?     Neither  bromine 
iodine,  or  chlorine  are  substances  that  could  escape  notice,   for,   besides  their 
well-marked  color,  they  have  an  odor,  and  an  odor  that  there  is  no  disguising. 
Again,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  with  any  respect  for  his  camera  would  care 
to  expose  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  free  halogen.      The  brass  work,  leather 
work,  screws,  etc.,  would  soon  resent  such  treatment.     Another  proof,  equally 
strong  to  my  mind,  against  this  chemical  theory  is,  that  the  so-called  sub-salts 
of  silver — I    mean,   of  course,   the  halogen    sub-salts— are    insoluble  in   hypo. 
Now,  if  any  one  exposes  a  plate,  and  then  fixes  it  without  developing,  it  fixes 
to  clear  glass.     This  is  a  fact,  I  am  sure,  known  to  all  of  you,  and  to  photog- 
raphers generally,  and  yet  you  will  hear  every  one  talking  of  the  latent  image 
as  consisting  of  sub-salts  of  silver,  and  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  devel- 
opment by  the  action   of  the   developer  on  these   imaginary  compounds.      Do 
not  misunderstand  me ;   I  do  not  say  these  sub-salts  do  not  exist.      I  am  aware 
they  do.     In  fact   I  have  prepared   them  myself,  to  aid  me  in  my  experiments  ; 
but  what  I  firmly  believe,  and  what  I  wish  to  prove  to  you  is,  that  they  do  not 
exist  on  an  exposed  photographic  plate.      I  will  even  go  a  little  further  and  say 
that  practically  the  sub-salts  are  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  and  are  present 
at  a  certain  stage  in  a  silver  print.      You   see  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
action  which  produces  a  silver  print  and  one  which. produces,  or  in  part  pro- 
duces, a  glass  negative.     Again,  all  these  sub-salts  are  colored  more  or  less  of  a 
violet  color.      Has  any  one  ever  seen  anything  like  an  approach  to  color  in  an 
exposed  plate  before  it  has  been  developed  ? 

Somewhat  recently  this  chemical  theory  has  been  more  fully  worked  out  by 
Professor  Carey  Lea,  and  he  has  given  us  the  results  of  an   elaborate  series  of 
experiments  conducted  with  all  the  care  and  forethought  which  we  should  ex- 
pect from  such  a  distinguished  chemist.      He  has  prepared  a  set  of  silver  salts 
which  he  calls  photo-salts.      His  paper  you  have  all  read,  I  am  sure,  and  I  need 
only  refer  to  it  generally.     These  photo-salts  have  no  imaginary  existence,  they 
have  been   produced  and  examined,  and  to  a  certain    extent  explain  the  varied 
phenomena  of  development  ;   in  fact,  Carey  Lea's  theory  fits  in   beautifully  with 
our  general   practical  experiences,  and  explains  on  the  first  blush  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  latent  image,  but  its  weak  point— for  it  has  a  weak  point,  and  a  very 
weak  point— to  my  mind   is,  that  he  has  never  yet  proved  the  existence  of  any 
photo-salt  on  an  exposed   plate,   nor  do  I  think   it  possible  that  he  can  do  so. 
The  series  of  photo-salts  are  interesting  in  themse'ves,  and  in  some  future  devel- 
opment of  photographic  science  they  may  be  of  value,  but  at  present  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  are  produced  in  an  exposed  plate,  or  that  they  even 
play  any  part  in  the  production  of  a  latent   image.      The  fact   of  the  matter  is, 
gentlemen,  that  we  know  practically  nothing  about  the  matter.      Our  knowledge 
concerning  the  changes  which  take  place  in  a  plate  during  exposure  is  as  hidden 
as  the  image  itself.      In  discussing  photographic  matters  we  always  talk  about 
the  sub-salts,  etc.,  as  if  there   were  no  doubt  of  their  production,  and  back  up 
our  ignorance  knowingly,  but  unthinkingly,  with,  to  speak  plainly,  a  scientific 
fib.      Since   I   have  been  interested  in  the  matter  I  have  had   conversations  with 
several  photographers  who  are  really  interested  in  their  work,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  sub-salt  theory  is  good  enough  for  practical  purposes.      It 
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explains  all  the  difficulties  very  nicely,  and  even  if  it  is  not  an  exact  truth,  it  d< 
not  matter.     Scientists  may  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  latent  image,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  of  any  value  to  practical  photography. 

Now  I  differ  altogether  from  this  view.  If  scientists  had  not  interested 
themselves  in  photography,  and  searched  into  the  causes  of  all  the  marvellous 
changes  which  photographic  science  is  capable  of  producing,  where,  I  ask,  would 
photographic  art  be  at  the  present  day?  If  we  wish  to  advance  photography, 
if  we  wish  to  improve  our  methods  of  manipulation,  we  must  surely  gain,  in 
the  first  place,  some  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  various  effects  brought  under 
our  notice.  So  if  we  wish  to  understand  thoroughly,  and  to  have  under  more 
perfect  control  the  varied  mysteries  of  exposure  and  development,  we  must  have 
some  more  definite  knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess  of  the  nature  of  the 
latent  image. 

As  the  outcome  of  my  experiments,  I  have  formed  a  theory  which  may,  or 
may  not,  be  a  correct  one,  but  which  I  am  going  to  give  to  you,  asking  your 
help  to  either  break  it  down  or  build  it  up.  I  want  the  subject  fairly  argued  out; 
I  want  my  weak  points  assailed,  as  I  assailed  others.  I  don't  say  my  theory  is 
the  correct  one,  and  that  all  others  are  wrong.  Mine  may  be  even  weaker  than 
any  that  have  gone  before,  but  I  will  admit  that  I  think  it  is  as  plausible.  My 
experiments  are  far  from  complete.  I  am  still  engaged  with  the  subject,  and 
intend  next  session  to  again  bore  you  with  a  second  instalment  anent  the  subject. 
If  any  of  you  can  give  me  suggestions  as  to  experiments  I  shall  be  obliged.  \& 
I  have  gone  along  I  have  found  one  experiment  suggest  another,  and  the  work 
has  not  been  accomplished  so  readily  as  I  at  first  imagined  it  would  be.  Broadly 
speaking,  I  account  for  the  productions  of  the  latent  image  by  electrical  action, 
and  now  for  my  proof. 

Some  months  ago  a  paper  was  read   at  the  Chemical   Society  of  London  on 
the  electrical   phenomena  which   took   place  on  mixed   pyrogallol   and  caustic 
potash  solutions,  and   this   immediately  struck   me  as  having  some   bearing  on 
photography,  seeing  that  this  mixture  could  be  used  as  a  developer.      If  develop- 
ment were  electrical   and   not  chemical,  then  the  change  produced  by   light, 
which  gave  us  something  to  develop,  might  be  electrical  also.      My  first  experi- 
ments were  treating  the  various  developers  in  such  a  way  as  to  ascertain  whether 
similar  phenomena  were  produced.     Without  detailing  all  my  experiments,  I 
may  say  that  pyro  with  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
all  give,  in  mixing,  current  electricity.      I  get  most  effect  with  potash,  least  with 
ammonia.     Mixing  oxalate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron  also  gave  me  a  similar 
result.     Here,  then,  I  proved   to  my  satisfaction   that  electricity  was  produced 
during   development.     Of  course  here    I    met  with  weak    point   number  one. 
Although  electricity  is  produced  during  development,  is  it  the  cause,  or  is  ii 
merely  a  by-effect?     For  you  must  remember  that  electricity  is  the  result  of  all 
chemical  reactions.     I  next  tried  to  prove  that  electricity  is  produced  at  the 
moment  of  exposure,  and  here  my  experiments  have  only  been  partially  suc- 
cessful.    I  placed  unexposed   plates  in  connection  with  instruments  to  detect 
electrical  currents,  and  then  burnt  a  piece   of  magnesium  wire  in  front  of  the 
plate,  and   observed  whether  any  indication  was  given.      On  a  few  occasions   I 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  evidence  of  electricity,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  I  admit  I  have  failed.     I  may  add  this  much,  however,  I  succeeded 
best  with  a  paper  film  (an  Eastman). 
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In  dealing  with  delicate  instruments  for  electrical  measurement,  so  many 
outside  influences  affect  them  that  at  present  I  am  not  altogether  in  a  position  to 
affirm  that  my  electrical  currents  were  produced  by  light  action  ;  I  believe  they 
were,  but  until  I  carry  out  a  few  more  experiments  (and  I  think  I  have  a  new 
clew  now)  I  must  let  it  rest  merely  as  a  belief.  As  a  further  proof  that  my  belief 
will  ultimately  become  a  certainty,  I  will  remind  you  of  an  experiment,  now 
nearly  fifty  years  old,  which  Becquerel,  the  physicist,  performed.  He  coated 
two  plates  of  silver  with  chloride  of  silver  in  the  dark  ;  these  were  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  light  allowed  to  fall  on  one  of  them.  A  current  of  elec- 
tricity was  set  up,  the  exposed  plate  acting  as  the  negative  pole.  This  is  an 
experiment  which  can  be  easily  tried.  I  have  repeated  it  with  bromide  and 
iodide,  and  found  a  greater  effect  with  iodide  and  bromide  than  with  chloride  ; 
in  fact,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  was  in  the  order  named — viz., 
iodide  most,  chloride  least,  and  bromide  intermediate.  This  order,  I  may  men- 
tion, is  in  the  opposite  order  to  their  chemical  activity. 

Light  is  not  needed  to  form  a  latent  image ;  it  is  capable  of  being  produced 
to  a  somewhat  limited  extent  by  heat.  I  saw  some  months  since  a  query  in 
one  of  the  journals  concerning  dark  lines  across  the  lower  end  of  the  plate,  and 
it  was  answered  by  some  one  having  a  similar  experience,  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  leather  hinge  of  the  slide  absorbing  heat  and  radiating  it  on  the  plate.  I 
therefore  set  to  work  again,  and  found  that  by  placing  over  a  plate  alternate 
white  and  black  strips  I  could  get  a  latent  image  by  merely  holding  a  hot  iron 
for  some  seconds  over  the  plate.  Where  the  black  strips  were  placed,  depo- 
sition took  place  during  development  ;  where  white  strips,  the  glass  developed 
clear.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  the  latent 
image  consists  of  sub-salts  ?  Surely  no  one  will  argue  that  sub-salts  are  produced 
by  heat  ? 

One  more  point,  and  I  am  done.  The  subject  may  not  be  so  interesting 
to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  I  may  tire  you  if  I  continue  much  longer.  In  develop- 
ing Warnerke's  old  positive  paper  (modern  bromide  paper  does  not  show  it  so 
well),  if  you  rubbed  the  paper  with  the  cleanest  of  fingers  in  the  developer, 
or  if  you  rubbed  a  small  piece  of  unexposed  tissue  with  clean  rubber,  the 
developer  always  developed  the  mark,  and  a  black  stain  resulted.  How  could 
friction  produce  either  a  sub-salt  or  a  photo-salt  ?  Friction  does  produce  elec- 
tricity. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  believe  an  exposed  plate  to  be  in  an  electrified  condi- 
tion, each  molecule  being  in  opposite  electrical  conditions,  and  that  under  the 
electric  action  of  the  developer — unlikes  attracting  each  other,  likes  repelling — 
the  metallic  silver  is  built  up  to  form  the  visible  image.  The  exact  details  of  all 
these  actions  I  leave  for  another  paper.  I  must  ask  for  time  to  complete  my 
experiments,  and  before  next  session  comes  round  I  hope  to  be  able  to  perform 
them  before  you. 

This  is  our  last  meeting  before  the  recess,  and  I  was  anxious  to  bring  up  the- 
subject  before  we  separated,  so  as  to  gauge  your  opinions  on  my  theory,  and  to 
enlist  your  assistance  with  suggestions.  I  think  the  theory  is  new.  I  have  read 
up  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  can  find  no  mention  of 
electricity  having  anything  to  do  with  photography — at  least  as  far  as  latent 
images  are  concerned.  In  the  words  of  the  learned  counsel  :  That's  my  case,, 
gentlemen,  pitch  into  me,  and  pick  it  to  pieces,  I   shall  not  mind.      I  want  to 
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arrive  at  the  truth,  with  your  assistance ;  and  if  you  break  down  my  theory  to- 
night I  shall  simply  go  on  experimenting,  and  when  I  have  prepared  fresh  proofs 
will  bring  the  subject  again  before  you. 


SUCCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE  FLASH-LIGHT. 

BY  JOHN    BARTLETT. 
[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

It  is  almost  an  article  of  scientific  faith  with  many  photographers,  that  the 
light  which  operates  in  producing  the  chemical  changes  by  which  photography 
is  made  possible,  is  something  completely  independent  of  the  ordinary  light. 
which  produces  impressions  upon  the  retina,  resulting  in  vision. 

A  peculiar  force  called  actinism  is  said  to  operate  in  a  mysterious  way  upon 
the  particles  of  sensitive  bodies, — a  distinct  principle  resident  in  the  sunbeam, 
associated  with  light  and  heat,  yet  distinct  and  separate. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  as  recent  investigations  have  Bhown,  an  1  a-  Becqnerel 
maintained  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Draper  and 
others;  the  radiations  from  any  source  of  light,  extending  from  the  extreme  vio- 
let to  the  extreme  red  of  the  spectrum,  differ  only  in  the  rate  and  magnitude  of 
the  vibrations  which  are  at  work.  The  luminous,  the  heat  and  the  chemical  or 
actinic  rays,  are  merely  modes  of  the  same  force,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
system  of  vibrations. 

The  difference  between  the  light  at  one  end  <>f  the  spectrum  and  the  other  is 
analagous  to  the  difference  between  notes  of  high  and  low  pitch  in  music  If. 
for  instance,  we  should  accelerate  the  vibrations  which  at  any  time  are  manifest 
to  us  as  red  light,  we  would    hive  the  effect  <-f  ■.  if  the  violet  should  be 

retarded,  we  would  have  the  phenomenon  of  heat-giving  ray-  predominant 
In  light  as  in  sound,  there  is  a  system  ol  regular  disturbances  of  a  medium, 
which  produces  long  and  .short,  slow  moving  and  quick  m  >ving  wai 

Photography  is  merely  a  means  for  secui  rmanent  record  of  these  dis- 

turbances. The  salts  of  silver  are  9  )  constituted  that  the  action  of  the  short 
waves,  the  very  rapid  violet  undulations,  is  necessary  to  start  the  molecules  into 
a  shudder  or  tremor.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  silver  molecules  is 
such  that  a  response  is  given  at  once  to  the  impact,  a  resistance  isofTered,  just 
as  the  sea  waves  meet  resistance  with  the  shore.  The  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  waves  are  affected;  the  molecules  rearrange  themselves  to  a  new  condition  of 
equilibrium;  the  greater  number  taking  up  and  propagating  the  violet  wave  mo- 
tion, while  the  others  file  oft"  in  the  line  of  the  longer  waves. 

The  sun  is  not  the  only  source  of  radiation  which  produces  chemical  effect. 
Any  substance  which,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  intensa  heat,  resists  all 
tendency  to  conversion  into  vapor  or  gas,  still  remaining  in  a  solid  condition, 
gives,  when  the  radiations  from  it  are  passed  through  a  prism,  a  continuous 
spectrum  similar  to  the  sun's  spectrum. 

There  are  several  bodies  which  resist  the  vapor-converting  action  of  the 
highest  degree  of  heat,  and  give,  like  the  sun,  uninterrupted  spectra. 

The  carbon  points  of  the  electric  light  arc  yield  a  pure,  white  light,  which  pre- 
sents a  continuous  spectrum  from  red  to  violet;  so  do  incandescent  magnesia, 
lime  and  other  bodies. 
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But  the  various  groups  of  color  in  these  spectra  are  not  always  distributed 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  sun's  spectrum.  In  some  the  yellow 
and  red  will  predominate,  in  others  the  blue.  Now,  as  the  salts  of  silver  are 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  blue  rays,  it  follows  that  any  incandescent  solid,  rich  in 
such  rays,  is  especially  valuable  in  photograpy,  although  its  heat-giving  and 
light-giving  rays  may  be  less  extended  than  in  the  sun's  spectrum. 

Magnesium,  when  supplied  with  oxygen,  is  converted  into  magnesium  oxide 
or  magnesia,  which  is  practically  infusible  at.any  temperature  we  can  reach. 

It  therefore  gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  although  its  light-giving- 
qualities  are  inferior  to  the  luminosity  of  electric  light,  it  is  far  richer  in  actinic 
rays;  we  use  the  word  with  caution.  The  light  from  burning  magnesium,  or 
rather  incandescent  magnesia,  is  not  so  intense  as  sunlight  or  electric  light;  a  great 
advantage  in  securing  soft,  harmonious  photographs.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  esti- 
mated the  light  of  the  sun,  as  compared  with  incandescent  magnesia,  to  be  five 
hundred  times  as  great;  while  the  sun's  actinic  intensity  is  only  thirty-six  times- 
as  great. 

To  secure  the  full  photographic  value  of  the  magnesium  flash-light,  certain 
conditions  are  necessary.  Metallic  magnesium,  in  foil  or  ribbon,  readily  takes 
fire  and  burns  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  ordinary  air;  but  the  combustion 
is  much  slower,  and  the  magnesium-oxide  is  less  incandescent  than  when  the 
metal  is  finely  powdered,  and  projected  into  a  flame.  When  burned  in  oxygen 
the  incandescence  is  greatly  augmented.  Now,  any  body  which  supplies  an 
abundant  stock  of  oxygen  to  the  metal  in  a  prompt  delivery,  causes  a  large 
quantity  to  be  ignited  in  a  short  time,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  energy, 
and,  consequently,  the  incandescence.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  energy 
should  not  be  dissipated  but  concentrated,  so  the  flash  may  be  of  the  shortest 
possible  duration. 

Our  experiments  with  the  powdered  magnesium  were  begun  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  results  of  Giideke  Miethe,  of  Germany,  to  whom  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  first  shown  the  great  possibilities  of  the  new  mag- 
nesium light.  An  account  of  the  various  methods  employed,  and  the  results  we 
obtained  in  our  endeavors  to  secure  othochromatic  effects,  would  form  an  inter- 
esting talk. 

Our  first  trials  were  made  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Piffard,  of 
New  York,  by  sprinkling  the  powdered  magnesium  upon  gun  cotton;  but  the 
combustion  was  not  prompt  enough,  and  our  sitters  were  taken  with  closed 
eyes.  The  magnesium  was  not  properly  consumed,  and  much  was  wasted. 
The  use  of  gun  cotton  suggested  collodion;  we  accordingly  mixed  powdered 
magnesium  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  then  stirred  the  mixture  in  plain  collo- 
dion until  the  ether  and  alcohol  evaporated;  the  result  was  an  intimate  mixture 
of  a  granular  character,  the  chlorate  ami  the  magnesia  being  really  enclosed  in 
little  coats  of  the  collodion.  The  spontaneity  of  the  powder  was  much  in- 
d,  and  its  strength  also  augmented. 

We  also  tiied  various  mixtures  for  increasing  the  energy  of  the  powder, — 
picric  acid,  bi-chromates,  nitrates,  chlorates,  etc.,  etc.,  but  we  very  soon  aban- 
doned them  all  on  account  of  the  highly  dangerous  and  poisonous  character  of 
the  combinations.  We  endeavored  t< »  find  a  compound  which,  while  simple  in 
composition,  should  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  when  ignited.  A 
happy  accident  suggested  the  employment  of  a  substance  which  fortunately  was 
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non-poisonous  in  nature,  while  extremely  energetic  in  its  action  when  combined 
with  magnesium. 

We  found  that  we  could  entirely  dispense  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  picric 
acid,  and  the  other  dangerous  chemicals  which  had  hitherto  been  employed;  the 
resultant  combination  ignited  with  more  spontaneity  than  any  other  compound 
we  had  made,  and  was  not  explosive  by  ordinary  percussion,  even  when  sub- 
jected to  considerable  friction.  The  powder  was  christened  Blitz-pulver,  in 
honor  of  its  rebirth  in  Germany,  the  baptism  being  a  baptism  of  fire.  We  think 
we  can  safely  say  that  no  other  form  of  magnesium  flash-light  has  yielded  such 
excellent  results.  The  views  which  we  shall  exhibit  this  evening  were  made  by 
igniting  moderate  charges  of  the  powder. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  best  means  of  using  the  light  may  be  of  interest.  We 
generally  employ  the  unscreened  light,  although  certain  subjects  might  require  a 
diffusion  of  the  rays  by  means  of  a  gauze  or  ground  glass;  in  such  case- 
would  increase  the  amount  of  powder  used.  As  a  general  rule,  the  point  of 
ignition  of  the  powder  should  be  at  a  height  of  five  feet  or  more,  in  order  to  cast 
the  shadows  low;  but  sometimes  these  shadows  may  be  very  effectively  intro- 
duced,—that  is,  artistically  speaking.  The  shadows  may  also  be  prevented  by 
placing  the  sitter  at  some  distance  from  the  background,  and  raising  the  position 
of  the  light  to  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  floor. 

For  portraiture,  the  light  should  strike  the  face  at  about  an  angle  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five  degrees  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  camera  to  the  sitter.  '1  he  li,urht,  it 
possible,  should  be  placed  slightly  behind  the  camera,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to 
approach  nearer  the  sitter,  the  lens  should  be  shielded.  The  room  in  which  the 
exposures  are  to  be  made,  if  figures  are  introduced,  Bhould  be  well  illuminate.! 
with  gas  or  lamp  light,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  good  expression  in  the 
eyes.  As  is  well  known,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  under  the  stimulus  of 
strong  light,  and  expands  in  weak  light.  In  total  darkness,  doubtless,  it  is 
widely  expanded.  Now,  as  the  nervous  response  of  the  pupil  to  stimulus  is  less 
rapid  than  the  duration  of  the  light,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a  photograph  is  taken 
in  total  darkness,  the  registering  of  the  appearance  will  be  made  before  the  nerve- 
has  time  to  carry  the  impression  over  the  double  track  from  without  to  the  brain, 
and  back  to  the  eye.  A  ] .holograph  in  which  the  eyes  are  represented  with 
widely-expanded  pupils  gives  the  sitter  an  owl-like  expression;  but  when  just 
enough  light  is  in  the  room,  to  expand  the  pupils  a  little  above  the  normal,  the 
expression  is  most  beautiful  and  brilliant.  This  the  gas  light  does,  and  the 
flash-light  registers  the  expression. 

In  taking  groups,  be  careful  that  the  shadows  of  those  in  front  do  not  fall 
upon  the  faces  of  those  behind.  The  lighting  for  groups  should  be  higher  than 
for  a  single  figure,  and,  perhaps,  more  directly  in  front. 

In  our  first  experiments  we  made  use  of  silvered  reflectors,  but  soon  found 
that  the  light  radiated  was  too  strong  for  the  shadowed  face.  If  the  paper  in  the 
room  is  light  colored,  no  reflectors  are  needed.  If  the  paper  is  dark,  reflectors 
of  newspaper  are  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  side  of  the  face  turned  from  the 
source  of  light.  The  reflectors  should  be  large,  and  placed  at  some  distance, 
say,  three  feet,  from  the  face.  Focussing  is  best  done  by  holding  a  candle  in 
front  of  a  newspaper  placed  in  a  line  with  the  sitter's  face.  When  the  type  can 
be  seen  distinctly  on  the  ground  glass,  put  in  the  stop  and  the  picture  will  be 
sharp. 
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Few  directions  need  be  given  for  taking  interiors.  The  lights  can  be  left 
•burning,  and  form  part  of  the  scene ;  they  will  not  produce  any  flare  upon 
.the  plate,  provided  the  cap  is  not  taken  off  until  the  instant  before  the  pow- 
der is  ignited.  Interiors  can  also  be  taken  in  daylight,  and  the  camera  pointed 
directly  at  the  windows  opening  upon  the  street.  The  mullions  appear  distinct 
.and  well-defined;  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  halation. 

The  use  of  Blitz-pulver  light  for  interior  work  not  only  saves  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  time,  but,  what  is  above  all  most  desirable,  allows  the  members 
of  the  family  to  occupy  places  in  the  picture,  giving  a  more  home-like  appear- 
ance to  the  scene.  From  the  absence  of  life  in  interior  views  there  is  always 
an  impression  conveyed  of  dreariness  and  desertion.  The  rapidity  of  the  flash 
removes  all  constraint  from  the  participants,  and  gives  a  naturalness  to  the  scene 
which  is  delightful. 

In  taking  interiors,  care  should  be  observed  that  the  light  is  not  reflected 
into  the  lens  from  mirrors,  etc., — the  result,  of  course,  would  be  fog.  In 
photographing  still  life,  groups,  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  the  flash-light  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  ;  the  reflections  from  the  polished  surfaces  are  most  beautifully 
rendered,  and  the  whole  effect  is  quite  as  fine  as  pictures  taken  in  diffused 
•day-light.  Moreover,  certain  effects  can  be  secured  not  possible  by  daylight; 
as,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of  steam  or  vapor  from  a  foaming  bowl  of 
punch  maybe  imitated  by  placing  a  smoking  taper  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
The  smoke  will  be  caught  in  the  quick  flash,  and  will  have  all  the  look  of  steam, 
especially  if  some  dark  object  behind  it  gives  relief. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  flash- light  is  the  photograph- 
ing of  animals.  It  is  possible  by  its  means  to  take  animals  at  their  homes, — 
•the  dog  or  cat  upon  the  hearth  forming  part  of  the  domestic  circle,  giving  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  scene. 

The  flash-light  has  recently  been  employed  in  scientific  investigations. 

DuBois  Raymond,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  pupil  in 
total  darkness,  and  its  inability  to  contract  instantaneously,  has  used  with  great 
success  the  flash-light  in  getting  photographs  of  the  interior  of  the  human  eye. 

Mr.  Julius  Sachse,  of  this  city,  has  actually  succeeded  in  photographing  the 
visible  growth  of  the  rapid-tlowering,  night-blooming  cereus. 

The  series  of  pictures  taken  at  short  intervals,  in  some  cases,  not  more  than 
•five  seconds  apart,  show  the  peculiar  spiral  motion  accompanying  the  evolution 
of  the  flower  from  the  bud.  The  actual  tremor  of  the  flower  in  its  eagerness 
for  development  is  shown  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

We  refrain  from  speaking  further  of  this  novel  application  of  the  flashlight 
to  this  most  interesting  biological  study,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sachse  has  not  yet 
•completed  his  investigations.  He  hopes  shortly  to  continue  the  study,  and 
promises  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  labors. 

The  Blitz-pulver  light  might  also  be  used  in  studying  the  process,  segmenta- 
tion in  the  ova  of  the  toredo  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  in  which  the 
peliciles  covering  the  eggs  are  transparent. 

Our  fellow  member,  Professor  Zeckwehr,  lias  very  ingeniously  used  the  Blitz_ 
light  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  views  concerning  certain  musical  movements. 

Messrs.  Rau,  Harding  and  Davis,  <>f  the  Philadelphia  Society,  have  succeeded 
in  making  some  interesting  pictures  of  the  interior  of  a  coal  mine,  in  which  the 
structure  of  the  vein  is  shown  with  a  perfection  never  before  accomplished. 
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In  conclusion,  a  word  about  development  of  flash-exposures  may  be  needed. 
We  prefer  to  keep  down,  in  developing,  the  amount  of  pyro  to  the  minimum, 
because  we  like  soft  pictures.  The  pyro  must  be  diminished,  especially  if  there 
is  white  drapery  in  the  photograph,  or  hardness  and  violent  contrast  will  be  the 
result. 

We  employ  a  weak  developer,  that  is,  one  with  considerable  water,  but  with 
the  alkali  in  slight  excess.     For  instance  : 

Pyro I  dram. 

Alkali 2  drams. 

Water 6  ounces. 

If  we  find  the  plate  slowly  building  up  in  density,  we  refrain  from  adding  any 
more  pyro  ;  but  if,  after  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  tardy  in  gaining  strength,  we 
cautiously  increase  the  amount  of  pyro.  After  detail  is  secured,  then  labor  for 
density,  but  not  before.  A  developer  with  excess  of  alkali  softens  the  high  lights, 
and  gives  the  shadows  and  halftones  a  chance  ;  but  just  here  judgment  is  neces- 
sary. The  amount  of  alkali  should  not  be  such  as  to  flatten  the  high  lights  : 
there  ought  to  be  a  small  area  of  brilliant  white  light  in  every  picture  which 
lays  claim  to  artistic  qualities. 


REDUCING  CVER-PRINTED  BLUE  PRINTS. 

Bl    JOSEPH  l'.    BKAl  H. 

[Riad  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  negative,  having  been  placed  in  frame,  under  a  piece  of  blue 
paper,  inadvertently  remained  a  long  time  exposed  to  sunlight,  while  the  per- 
son in  charge  attended  to  other  matters. 

The  picture  was  scarcely  discernible  even  after  the  print  had  been  placed  for 
a  long  time  in  several  changes  of  water. 

Ttlis  print  was  made  into  a  very  presentable  picture  by  a  bleaching-out  pro- 
cess, which  will  probably  be  found  very  useful  to  those  in  whose  business  bl ue 
prints  are  serviceable. 

The  above  print  (which  had,  when  dried,  become  almost  blue-black  in  all 
parts)  was  laid  upon  a  clean  platter  (a  piece  of  glass  will  answer).  Water  was 
poured  upon  it  until  the  paper  again  became  limp  and  pliable.  The  water  was 
then  drained  off,  and  upon  the  face  of  the  print  was  poured  a  small  quantity — 
a  drachm  or  less — of  old  pyro  and  potash  (Beach)  developer  flowing  it  over  all 
parts  of  the  print  as  evenly  as  possible,  keeping  the  fluid  moving  over  the  surface 
of  the  print  until  the  latter  had  assumed  a  violet  tone.  In  this  case  it  was  a  very 
dark  violet  tone.  Repeating  this  with  a  new  dose  of  "old  developer"  did  not 
seem  to  lower  the  intensity  of  this  dark  violet  tone,  so  the  print,  now  of  this  color, 
was  washed  thoroughly  on  both  sides  for  some  moments. 

The  print  was  then  flowed  with  a  small  quantity  of  saturated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.  The  acid  was  allowed  to  run  over  every  part,  which  immediately 
assumed  a  beautiful  light  green  color,  changing  to  blue  after  washing  in  sev- 
eral changes  of  water.  The  well-washed  print,  after  being  dried,  had  turned  out 
a  very  presentable  object,  nearly  every  detail  quite  perceptible,  and  although  the 
whites  were  still  blue  in  color,  they  were  no  longer  almost  invisible,  but  quite 
pronounced. 
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The  texture  of  the  paper  in  this  print  had,  however,  suffered  from  the  pro- 
longed washing  probably,  or  the  oxalic  acid.  Other  experiments  were  made, 
using  acetic  acid,  vinegar,  citric  acid,  etc.,  etc. 

Subsequently  1  reduced  this  process  to  substantially  the  following  modus  oper- 
andi, which  is  now  employed  successfully  in  a  great  many  instances,  even  after 
the  prints  are  mounted,  in  preference  to  having  collections  of  prints  which 
offended  the  eye  by  too  deep  a  blue  color: 

The  print  to  be  operated  upon  is  first  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  soaked 
with  clean  water  until  pliable.  The  water  being  drained  off — half  a  drachm,  more 
or  less — of  old  pyro  and  potash  (Beach)  developer — enough  to  thinly  cover  the 
print — is  next  flowed  over  and  kept  in  motion  by  rocking  it  over  every  part  of 
the  print.  This  will  occupy  but  a  few  moments,  but  should  be  continued  until 
the  picture  has  assumed  an  even  violet  line,  a  dove,  or  mouse  color. 

When  the  eye  is  satisfied  that  an  even  color  has  been  obtained,  instead  of 
pouring  off  the  developer  (which  would  leave  streaks  of  color),  fill  the  dish 
with  clean  water.  This  removes  the  developer  uniformly,  and  then  the  dish 
may  be  emptied. 

The  print  should  now  be  washed  in  clean  water  for  a  minute  or  two  on  both 
sides,  and  all  surplus  water  drained  off. 

The  next  operation  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 

The  wet  print  is  quickly  flowed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid;  a  few 
drops  sometimes  is  enough.  The  acid  must  be  moved  over  every  part  of  the 
print,  which  immediately  changes  the  violet  or  mouse  color  into  a  lively  green, 
more  or  less  bright,  according  to  the  previous  action  of  the  developer.  The 
green  color  afterwards  becomes  blue.  The  acid  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
more  than  a  few  seconds  on  the  print,  which  is  then  washed  thoroughly  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  afterwards  placed  to  soak  in  a  dish  of  clean  water.  In  half  an 
hour,  or  after  several  changes  of  clean  water,  the  print  may  be  dried  between  blot- 
ters, or  by  hanging  up  in  the  usual  way. 

The  entire  operation  occupies  only  a  few  moments,  and  if  a  good  quality  of 
paper  is  used  the  prints  are  not  injured. 

After  the  prints  have  once  been  operated  upon,  they  can  be  repeatedly  put 
through  the  process,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  every  repetition  causes  the  fiber 
of  the  paper  to  rise  and  rebel  against  so  much  disturbance  of  its  tissue.  A  little 
practice  and  deft  handling  will  enable  the  operator  to  bleach  his  prints  and  turn 
them  out  in  almost  as  good  a  condition  as  if  they  had  been  properly  printed  in 
the  first  instance. 

I  have  experimented  in  various  ways,  with  different  solutions,  and  give  the 
foregoing  as  the  best  result  I  have  found  after  many  trials. 

The  specimens  will  show  that  acetic  acid,  as  a  fixing  agent,  is  preferable  to 
anything  else  that  I  have  used. 

Alteration  in  Blui  Prints,   or  for  Writing  upon  Blue  Prints. 

After  many  experiments  I  have  found  that  the  ordinary  No.  2  solution  of  pot- 
ash and  soda  (Beachs)  developer  is  a  good  ink  with  which  to  write  upon  blue 
prints. 

I  his  writing  must  be  done  with  a  gold  pen,  upon  the  dry  print,  and  suffered 
to  dry.      The  print  is  then  washed  in  clean  water.      It  will  now  be  found  that  an 


e  <>f  violet  color,  extending  sometimes  a  quarter  inch  into  the  adjacent  parts, 
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mars  the  clearness  of  the  lettering.  This  is  speedily  removed,  and  the  writing 
brought  to  a  clear  white,  by  flowing  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

For  stopping  out  clouds  and  other  parts  of  a  blue  print,  a  fine  sable  hair 
brush,  dipped  in  the  solution  (Xo.  2)  and  brushed  over  such  parts  of  the  blue 
print  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove,  will  attain  that  object.  After  washing,  the 
rough  violet  edges  are  removed  by  the  acetic  acid. 

Similar  results,  in  a  modified  form,  were  obtained  by  using  "old  developer" 
for  writing  on  blue  prints.  The  letters  do  not  become  of  a  clear  white,  but 
retain  some  blue  color,  not  enough,  however,  to  be  detrimental. 

SUPPLEMENTARY,     BY  F.    C.    BEACH. 

To  reduce  a  blue  print  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  some  alkali,  such  as  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

In  the  cases  just  mentioned  it  is  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  developer 

which  is  the  active  reducing  agent. 

A  solution  which  will  gradually  reduce  a  blue  print  is  composed  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  soda 8  «rain" 

,,r  ,  I  ounce. 

YV  ater 

It  may  then  be  treated  with  the  acetic  acid,  as  described,  which  in  a  measure 
restores  the  brilliancy  of  the  print  and  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  alkali.  I  have 
a  specimen  print  reduced  in  this  way,  which  will  be  passed  around. 

In  addition  to  the  lamp,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you 
this  evening,  I  would   furthermore   call   your  attention   to  an  article  of  recent 
invention  (foreign),  which  supplies  a  want  hitherto  unmet,  viz.,  a  battery  or  cell 
in  which  no  liquid  is  used-a  dry  battery  with  neither  acid  nor  water,  complete 
in  itself-a  drv  battery  working  in  every  way  equal,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  liquid 
one  of  similar  elements,  and  lasting  likewise  as  long— for  year.      It  is  known  as 
the  "Gassner  Drv  Battery. "     The  usual  cell  is  a  cylinder,  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  7  inches  high.     That  which  I  would  more  especially  present  to  your  notice 
is  the  petite  cell  No.  o  (exhibit),   capable  of  being  carried  in  your  vest  pocket 
the  same   (and  with  like  convenience)  as  you    would  your  watch.      1  his  cell 
instantly  rings  an  ordinary  call    or  signal  bell   (exhibit).      I  insert  200  feet  of 
covered  annunciator  wire  (twice  the  height  of  an  ordinary  house).     The  inter- 
posed resistance  does  not  hinder  its  ringing  (exhibit).      I  have  brought  with  me 
from  mv  laboratory  a  standard  resistance  coil  of  100  ohms.    On  connecting  three 
of  these  No.  o  cells  for  intensity,  and  inserting  such  resistance  coil,  you  readily 
see  its  action  upon  a  galvanometer  needle  to  the   extent  of  ten  degrees,  and, 
moreover,  the  needle   is    permanently  held   there    on  continuation  of  contact 
(exhibit).     With  another  galvanometer  of  different  construction,   the  needle  is 
instantly  swung  completely  around  the  circle  (exhibit). 

As  all  present  may  not  be  conversant  with  the  details  of  telegraphy,  I  would 
say  that  the  resistance  of  this  100-ohm  coil  is  equal  to  25,000  feet  (about  4$ 
miles)  of  Xo.  16  annunciator  wire,  and  that  at  such  distance  like  effect  upon  the 
needle  would  take  place.  Its  effect  upon  a  magnetic  bell  when  so  connected 
and  with  a  short  or  house  circuit,  is  violent  (exhibit). 

With  two  cells  connected  for  intensity,  and  a  20-ohm  resistance  coil  intro- 
duced, a  bell  is  rung  with  force.  The  resistance  here  is  equal  to  5,000  feet, 
nearly  a  mile,  of  No.   16  annunciator  wire.     The  value  of  such  a  battery  in  our 
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science  is  great.  An  electric  instead  of  a  pneumatic  release  to  the  shutter  is 
ofttimes  desirable,  as  for  instance,  when  the  camera  is  stationed  at  a  distance  from 
the  operator.  In  my  own  residence,  overlooking  the  East  River  and  Blackwell's 
Island,  a  camera,  armed  with  its  dry  plate,  is  ever  ready  for  service  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  uppermost  floor.  From  any  part  of  my  house,  by  an  electric 
tap,  I  am  enabled  (or,  if  absent,  a  member  of  my  family)  to  operate  the  shutter 
-with  consequent  exposure  on  sail  or  steamer,  or  other  interesting  object  passing. 
For  the  simultaneous  release  of  several  cameras  I  also  use  it ;  nothing,  of  course, 
equals  it.  To  enumerate  cases  of  applicability  is  unnecessary.  In  public  lantern 
exhibitions  the  signal  bell,  so  greatly  needed,  is  now  ready  and  conveniently  at 
the  operator's  or  lecturer's  disposal.  In  your  galleries  a  couple  (or  even  one 
battery),  with  call  bell  and  wire,  at  a  cost  of  only  from  three  to  five  dollars,  will 
enable  you  to  hold  communication  with  any  part  thereof.  The  battery  is  un- 
affected by  either  cold  (it  does  not  freeze)  or  heat,  the  necessary  moisture  being 
in  chemical  combination  and  not  in  the  fluid  form.  No  deposit  on  zinc  increases 
the  internal  resistance,  decreasing  its  power.  When  not  in  use  there  is  no  action, 
and  there  are  neither  fumes  nor  uncleanliness  from  crystallization  of  salts  on  its 
exterior;  nor  are  there  again  any  glass  jars  to  be  broken — a  hermetically-sealed 
metallic  case,  inclosed  in  a  paper  box,  constitutes  the  battery. 


[From  Photographisches  IVochenblatt.] 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  OPENING. 

BY    F.     STOLZE. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  journal  was  published  the  method  of  Mr.  E. 
Miethe  for  the  determination  of  the  objective  opening.  Mr.  Miethe  contented 
himself  in  making  known  a  process  for  double-objectives,  and  specially  for  that 
particular  case,  where  the  light  falls  parallel  upon  the  same.  I  shall  now  show 
that  the  condition  changes  entirely,  when  the  taking  of  nearer  points  comes  into 
•question,  and  also,  that  with  single  lenses  with  front  diaphragms,  for  the  same 
•reason  that  diaphragm  opening  and  lens  opening  cannot  at  once  be  equalized. 

To  enable  us  to  take  a  systematic  view  of  this,  we  must  have,  above  all,  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  effective  opening  of  an  objective  depends  upon.  I  begin 
with  the  most  simple  case,  a  single  lens  with  front  or  back  diaphragm.  The  de- 
termination of  the  effective  opening  of  an  objective,  that  is,  to  determine  the 
base  of  the  effective  cone  of  light,  thrown  by  any  point  upon  the  front  surface  of 
the  lens,  and  to  derive  from  it,  in  connection  with  the  focal  distance  of  the  single 
lens  or  the  lens  combination,  convincing  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  light- 
power  of  the  objective,  one  will  have  to  start,  to  obtain  generally  satisfactory  re- 
sults, from  a  certain  point  on  the  axis  of  the  objective  at  a  distance,  A,  and 
examine  the  effective  cone  of  light  emitted  by  the  same. 

The  case  is  most  simple,  when  the  diaphragm  with  the  opening,  0,  in  front  of 
the  objective  has  been  adjusted  at  a  distance,  a;  the  result  will  then  be  for  the 
diameter  a  of  the  luminous  circle  falling  upon  the  lens  from  two  equal  triangles, 
the  formula: 

,  \                                  d              A             ,            0  /T  A 

1.)  = or  d= (1  a 

0  A  —  a  _tf_ 

A 
W  A — the  distance  of  the  luminous  point  from  the  objective  =  infinity,  the 
•formula  will  become  d=  o,  which  is  easily  comprehended.      But  the  more  A 
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2.)  d=       -^ — yord=  ~~*~  (2a' 


diminishes,  while  a  remains  constant,  so  much  smaller  will  be  the  denominator 
of  the  fraction  in  i  a,  and  d  will  grow  in  proportion;  and  in  a  similar  way  a 
growing  of  the  value  a  is  affected.  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  single  lenses  with 
front  diaphragm  the  light  power  grows  if  the  distance  of  the  diaphragm  increases 
and  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point  decreases. 

The  case  is  more  complicated  when  the  diaphragm  is  behind  the  single  lens. 
While  in  the  opposite  case  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  is  immaterial,  when  the 
rays  pass  the  diaphragm  before  falling  upon  the  objective,  they  are  here  first  re- 
fracted  through  the  lens,  and  after  that  the  effective  cone  is  cut  out  of  them  by 

i  t  i 

the  diaphragm.      Here  we  have  to  take  the  well-known  formula  -y=  -j-  +  ^ 

in  which  ^signifies  the  focal  distance,  A  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point, 
and  B  the   distance  of  the  picture   from    the  lens.      If  we  calculate  from  it  the 

value  of  B,  we  obtain  B  =  -j^f,\  and  if  we  consider,   that  from  similar   tri- 

.  .      .  ..      _  — .     WP  obtain  from  it  and  the  former  after 

angles  results  the  equation  — B_a   t  ^e  ODtain  irom 

charging 

F°  J  Fo 

F  "         Z — 7       f\ 

A-a  +  a—  F—*V—a) 

If  A,  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point  from  the  objective  =  infinity,  the 
formula  will  assume  the  simple  form  d  =  -£-,  corresponding   with    the   one 

developed  by  Mr.  Miethc,  and  to  which  I  will  here  draw  attention.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  of  A  will  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  in  2,  increase,  while 
a  remains  constant,  and  so  much  smaller  will  therefore  become  d,  but  reversed 
it  will  increase  with  the  increase  of  a.  The  conclusion  is  that  in  single  lenses 
with  back  diaphragm  the  light-power  increases  if  the  distance  of  the  diaphragm 
increases  and  the  luminous  point  removes. 

It  might  now  appear  as  if  the  case  under  consideration  had  only  a  theoretical 
and  no  practical  value-single  lenses  with  back  diaphragms  generally  finding 
no  application.  But  a  short  reflection  will  demonstrate  that  all  combination 
lenses  doublets  and  triplets,  in  short,  the  largest  number  of  lenses  finding  appli- 
cation will  have  likewise  to  be  classified  under  this  head.  With  all,  the  dia- 
phragm is  behind  the  front  lens-combination,  and  the  placing  of  further  lenses 
behind  the  same  can  exercise  no  further  influence. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  all  double  objectives  generally  used  are  in  a  pecu- 
liar opposition  to  the  single  lens  with  front  diaphragm,  an  opposition,  which,  so 
far,  has  not  yet  been  expressed  clearly  by  anybody,  and  which  therefore  must  be 
explained  thoroughly,  with  all  its  practical  consequences. 

If  in  landscape  lenses  and  double  objectives  of  exactly  the  same  focal  distance 
the  same  diaphragms  are  applied,  the  double  objectives,  when  focussed  "ad  m- 
finitum  "-aside  from  inner  absorption  and  reflection-will  have  the  greatest  ight 
power  But  this  difference  will  diminish  the  nearer  the  object  is  to  the  lens. 
Now,  the  light  power  of  the  double  objective  will  diminish  and  that  of  the  land- 
scape lens  will  increase. 

While,  therefore,  with  all  double  objectives  and  triplets  the  foreground  near 
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to  the  objective  shows  a  proportionate  weaker  light-force  in  respect  to  its  actual 
light,  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  landscape  lenses. 

Distant  objects,  on  account  of  their  bluish  coloration,  showing  a  decidedly 
sharper  delineation,  the  division  of  light  and  shade  through  the  landscape  lens 
as  produced  to  much  more  advantage  than  through  other  objectives.  These  dif- 
ferences are  of  course  not  very  great.  Take  a  landscape  lens,  for  instance,  of  a 
focal  distance  F  =  50  cm.,  and  a  diaphragm  oof  10  mm.  diameter  at  25  mm. 
distance,  and  a  double  objective  of  likewise  50  cm.  focal  distance  and  a  dia- 
phragm 0  of  10  mm.  diameter  at  50  mm.  distance  of  the  front  lens,  which  even 
may  have  a  focal  distance  of  100  cm.,  the  following  comparison  would  be  the 

result: 

{To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 


949  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin  : 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentative photographers  of  the  United  States  to  a  subject  of  much  importance  to 
them,  and  to  elicit  their  opinions  upon  it. 

Among  the  laws  created  by  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
individual  citizens,  there  should  be  one  somewhere  adequate  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  of  the  photographer  in  his  own  work  ;  but,  as  yet,  none  such 
-exists.  The  general  copyright  laws,  to  which  he  can  alone  appeal,  although, 
(perhaps,  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  art  in  its  earlier  days,  are  now  utterly  in- 
adequate, because  they  entail  upon  the  photographer  who  would  avail  himself  of 
their  protection  an  enormous  and  almost  prohibitory  amount  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, since  they  demand  that  every  photograph  which  it  is  desired  to  protect, 
shall  be  specially  and  individually  copyrighted  ;  thus  necessitating,  in  each  case, 
the  printing  of  the  title  of  the  subject  of  the  picture,  which  must  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, together  with  the  copyright  fee  and  two  copies  of  the  finished  picture. 
When  one  considers  the  thousands  of  photographs  which  every  prominent  pho- 
tographer of  the  present  day  would  wish  to  protect — and  to  the  protection  of 
which,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  labor  and  artistic  knowledge,  he  has  an  undeni- 
able right — it  becomes  easily  comprehensible  that  the  present  conditions,  simple 
as  they  seem,  when  considered  in  reference  to  a  single  picture,  become  by  mul- 
tiplication an  unbearable  burden  : — a  burden,  indeed,  so  that  there  is  to-day  not 
•one  photographer  in  the  land  who  does  not  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  having  his 
pictures  pirated  to  going  through  with  the  troublesome  and  costly  details  of  copy- 
righting them. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  when  the  copyright  laws  were  first  amended  so  as  to 
•embrace  photographs,  the  situation  was  totally  unlike  that  of  to-day.  The  num- 
ber of  photographs  made  was  exceedingly  small  (as  compared  with  the  present 
time), — lithography  and  the  other  pictorial  arts,  which  now  regularly  prey  upon 
the  photographer's  products,  were  but  little  used  or  entirely  unknown,  and  the 
photographic  work  of  those  days  was,  as  a  rule,  too  crude  and  inartistic  to  offer 
any  temptations  to  pilferers.  Consequently,  the  necessity,  now  so  pressing,  of  so 
framing  the  law  that  it  might  feasibly  protect  the  photographer  as  well  as  other 
brain  workers,  was  not  at  all  comprehended  ;  it  was  barely  suspected.     To-day 
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it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  most  of  the  other  reproductive  pictorial 
arts  derive  their  main  support  from  the  photographer's  works,  and  this  without 
making  him  any  return  in  either  money  or  reputation ; — for  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  the  appropriator  (to  put  it  politely)  does  not  even  give  credit  ta 
the  man  whose  ideas  he  appropriates,  and  in  the  hundredth  case  the  pirate  con- 
siders himself  such  a  marvel  of  honesty  and  liberality  in  confessing  his  obliga- 
tion, that  the  idea  of  sharing  the  profits  with  the  photographer  who  created  the 
original,  does  not  even  enter  his  head.  Thus  it  is  that  annually  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pictures,  representing  the  best  ideas,  the  highest  skill  and  the 
greatest  artistic  inventiveness  of  the  photographer,  are  seized  upon  by  the  work- 
ers in  the  reproductive  pictorial  processes,  who  treat  this  pirated  property  as 
though  it  were  honestly  their  own  ;  making  and  selling  copies  for  their  own  en- 
richment and  advertisement,  and  as  the  copyright  laws  now  stand,  the  victim  is 
practically  as  powerless  to  prevent,  as  he  is  unable  to  obtain,  redress  for  the 
wrongs  he  suffers.  He  cannot  prophetically  foresee  just  which  of  his  pictures 
will  strike  the  fancy  of  the  professional  plagiarist,  and,  by  copyrighting  just  those,. 
save  them  ;  and  he  certainly  cannot  in  view  of  the  enormous  expense  now  in- 
volved, copyright  all  of  the  thousands  of  pictures  he  makes  every  year. 

And  here  we  reach  the  suggestive  point.  Why  should  not  the  law  provide 
a  feasible  method  for  copyrighting  all  the  pictures  he  makes,  if  he  so  desires? 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  individual  copyrighting  of  his  thousands  of 
pictures  is  practically  an  impossibility;  but  why  should  not  the  photographer, 
by  an  amendment  to  the  present  copyright  laws,  be  enabled  to  guard  all  his- 
work  from  the  infringer  by  the  payment  of  an  Annual  Copyright  Fee  ? 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  present  copyright  law  shall  be  done  away  with; 
the  photographer  who  desires  only  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals  to  copy- 
right an  individual  picture,  would  still  have  the  right  by  the  present  method  to- 
do  so;  it  is  only  intended,  by  the  proposed  amendment,  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege,  shall  also  have  a  feasible  method  of 
protecting  all  his  productions.  The  payment  of  this  Annual  Fee  should 
bestow  upon  the  photographer  the  right  to  print  upon  all  his  mounts  the  notice 
of  copyright. 

By  correspondence  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  total  amount  received  by  the  Government  last  year  from  photographic 
copyright  fees  was  only  $3,000.  Were  the  Annual  Fee  adopted,  proposed  above,, 
though  it  were  made  only  $100,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  limes  three- 
thousand  dollars  would  accrue  to  the  Government  from  this  source  alone  ;  and 
there  is  certainly  no  photographer,  at  all  prominent  in  the  profession,  who  would 
not  gladly  pay  that  amount— or,  if  necessary,  even  several  times  that  amount — 
to  secure  to  himself  the  full  benefits  of  his  labors. 

As  a  moral  consideration,  it  might  be  added  that  our  practical  friends  would- 
by  this  means  be  legally  forced  into  honest  courses  ;  and,  as  a  business  consider- 
ation growing  out  of  that,  it  might  be  further  suggested,  that  they  would  even- 
tually find  themselves  the  better  off  for  it.  For,  when  a  lithographer  or  other 
copyist  saw  a  picture  which  he  considered  worth  reproducing,  he  would  purchase 
from  its  originator  the  right  of  such  reproduction  ;  and  having  thus  become  sole- 
owner  of  that  right  in  that  picture,  he  would  be  able  to  insure  his  customers- 
against  rival  imitations,  and  thus  receive  a  better  price  for  his  work. 

Much   more    might   be    said,  and  of  importance ;  but   it  is    probable    that 
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enough   has  been  suggested  to  convince  the  members  of  our  profession  of  the 
pressing  necessity  for  some  reform  in  this  matter. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  add  that  the  writer  has  been  fortunate  in  so. 
interesting  one  of  our  most  prominent  and  able  legislators  in  this  subject  that 
he  has  promised  to  introduce  it  at  once  to  Congress,  if  sufficient  data  are  fur- 
nished to  enable  him  properly  to  advocate  the  proposed  amendment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.   J.   Falk. 

— .  .»  . 

THE  ANTHONY  MEMORIAL  TABLET. 
There  has  been  placed  in  the  office  of  our  publishers  a  handsome  bronze- 
tablet,  16  x  28  inches,  as  a  token  of  esteem  for  the  late  Henry  T.  Anthony  from 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America.  The  work  is  beautifully  executed, 
and  consists  of  lettering  in  relief  on  a  shell-pattern  ground-work;  it  was  designed 
and  cast  by  the  Henry  Bonnard  Bronze  Company,  of  New  York.  We  give  below 
a  photo-engraving  showing  the  inscription  upon  the  tablet.  The  subjoined 
correspondence  speaks  for  itself. 


^ BY  THEIR  WORKS 
SHALLYE KNOW  THEM    \ 


/li>A- 


Photographers'  Association  of  America. 
Cleveland,  O.,  October  18,  1888. 
Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Genllem en,— The  photographers  of  America  for  many  years  knew  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Anthony  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  zealous  worker  in  the  domain  of 
photographic  art.      It  is  probable  that  they  owe  more  to  him  than  to  any  other 
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man  in  America  for  the  success,  that,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
obtained  by  American  photographers  in  the  working  of  the  collodion  process  in 
its  various  applications  to  the  production  of  the  negative  and  positive.  And  the 
process  of  fuming  with  ammonia,  which  has  been  of  such  signal  advantage  in 
photographic  printing,  removing  so  many  causes  of  failure  and  at  the  same  time 
improving  the  character  of  the  print,  is  also  due  to  his  experiments. 

No  photographer,  who  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  conversing  with 
him  will  ever  forget  his  kindness  and  patience  in  imparting  information.  All 
such  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  personal  friend. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  America  wishing  in  some  way  to  express 
that  feeling  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  some  suitable  form,  appointed  the 
undersigned  a  Committee  to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the  Association  were  properly 
carried  out.  In  attempting  to  do  so  we  thought  that  the  best  way  of  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  so  valuable  a  worker  in  our  art,  was  to  present  to  E.  & 
H.  T.  Anthony  Co.  this  bronze  tablet,  to  be  erected  in  their  place  of  business, 
as  a  slight  token  of  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  late  Henry  T.  Anthony, 
by  the  photographers  of  America.  Fraternally  yours, 

K.   Dkcker, 
Charles  E.   Smith, 
S.  V.   Courtney, 

Committee. 

591   Broadway,  New  York,  October  22,  1888. 
To  the  Committee  of  the  Photographers  Associaliofi  of  America  : 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  of  your  Committee  came  duly  to  hand,  together 
with  the  bronze  tablet  mentioned  therein. 

The  house  receives  with  great  pleasure  this  beautiful  testimonial  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  is  held  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Association  of  America.  They  have  rightly  estimated  his  character. 
Ever  since  he  became  interested  in  photography  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art  in  every  direction.  With  a  keen  eye  to  denote  minute 
chemical  effects,  and  an  excellent  memory  to  retain  them,  so  that  he  could  com- 
bine them  at  the  proper  time,  he  was  constantly  producing  results  which  in  his 
own  hands  or  the  hands  of  others  led  to  valuable  improvements.  No  one  ever 
asked  counsel  of  him  in  vain,  whether  it  was  the  astronomer  who  wished  to 
photograph  the  moon  and  the  stars,  or  the  humble  beginner  who  desired  to 
improve  the  tone  of  his  tin-type.  All  their  questions  were  carefully  considered 
and  answered,  and  none  were  so  well  versed  in  photography  but  that  they  could 
gain  some  ideas  from  the  results  of  his  enthusiastic  researches. 

He  was  emphatically  an  earnest  and  straightforward  man.  He  despised 
everything  in  the  shape  of  sham  or  pretense.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  theatrical 
performances,  as  he  could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  feeling  that  the  actors 
were  pretending  to  be  what  they  were  not. 

In  business  matters  he  scanned  the  advertisements  of  the  house  carefully  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  so  worded  that  misunderstandings  could  not  occur. 

He  was  a  genial  man,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  everything  humorous,  and 
his  conversational  powers  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  though  he  could  fill 
any  position  to  which  he  might  be  called,  he  never  felt  the  slightest  desire  to 
push  himself  into  prominence.  His  worth  was  best  known  to  those  who  knew 
him  best. 
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Please  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  token  of  regard  which  accompanied  your 
ietter.  We  feel  greatly  honored  in  being  the  recipients  of  such  an  enduring 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  members  of  our  house,  and  whose  worth 
we  shall  always  remember  from  years  of  personal  association. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
To  Messrs.  E.  Decker,  Charles  E.  Smith  and  S.  V.  Courtney,  Committee. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 

When  we  visited  the  Exhibition  of  the  United  Societies  at  Boston  last  May, 
we  noticed  several  little  gems  of  scenery  made  by  Mr.  George  A.  Nelson,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  After  a  little  correspondence,  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  neg- 
ative of  one  of  these  pictures  to  use  in  producing  an  illustration  for  the  Bulletin. 
The  result  is  before  our  readers  in  this  issue.  The  view  is  particularly  artistic, 
owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Nelson  tells  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  taken  : 

"The  view  is  from  a  hillside  in  Wilton,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  taken 
in  June  of  last  year  on  a  Stanley  plate.  The  buildings  in  the  distance 
form  a  typical  New  England  homestead  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  old  elm 
looks  as  though  it  might  have  been  left  by  the  first  settler  who  selected  this  knoll 
for  a  clearing.  There  is  nothing  set  or  conventional  about  the  place — even  the 
apple  orchard  is  not  set  in  rows.  There  is  a  repose  about  the  surroundings  that 
is  restful  to  the  eye  ;  the  rolling  character  of  the  surface  affords  fine  relief  of  light 
and  shade.  I  had  been  carefully  studying  a  near  view  of  this  old  homestead, 
and  was  returning  to  the  house  of  my  friend  with  whom  I  was  spending  the  day, 
when  I  turned  to  take  another  look  at  this  picturesque  old  landmark.  The  view 
we  have  in  the  picture  at  once  stood  out  before  me.  It  was  late  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  the  clouds  had  hid  the  sun  all  day,  but  now  they  broke  at  intervals, 
and  a  beautiful  light  flooded  the  landscape. 

11  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  view  only  needed  a  support  in  the  foreground  to 
make  it  a  picture.  A  ploughman  near  by  was  about  to  finish  his  work  for  the 
week;  as  he  came  near  he  posed  for  me,  and  I  exposed  a  couple  of  plates  just 
before  the  clouds  shut  out  the  sun  for  the  night.  Naturally,  I  called  the  picture 
'The  Last  Furrow.'" 

We  hope  at  some  future  day  to  see  some  more  of  Mr.  Nelson's  artistic  work. 


Enclosed  find  postal  note  for  $3  in  subscription  for  the  photographic  Bulletin 
for  one  year,  from  the  present  month.  Please  send  the  first  number  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  have  been  reading  another  subscriber's  copies  and  now  I  find  I  can- 
not get  along  without  them.  M.  K.  Coster. 


I  could  not  very  well  get  along  without  it;  if  the  Bulletin  has  been  stopped 
before  this  reaches  you,  please  send  from  the  number  that  the  subscription 
expired  at.  H.  McFarland. 


J  want  it  like  my  meals  all  the  time.  E.  H.  Luigo. 
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ROCHESTER   ACADEMY   OP   SCIENCE— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

Regular  meeting,  September  25th. 

President  Crough ton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  VV.  Rafter  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Photo-Micrography,"  showing  the  working 
of  his  enlarging  camera,  with  attachments  of 
his  own  invention,  among  which  was  a  con- 
densing lense  attachment  for  making  instan- 
taneous exposures,  with  which  he  photographs 
living  microscopic  animals. 

Mr.  Rafter  is  an  expert  in  this  department 
of  photographic  work,  and  his  lecture  showed 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  subject. 

The  subject   for  the  next  meeting  will  be 
Lantern  Slide  Making,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hovey. 
James  Streeter, 

Secretary. 
«— ■»  •«• — ► ■ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    ASSOCIATION    OF 
BROOKLYN. 

A  regular  meeting  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, September  19th,  with  the  President  in 
the  chair. 


The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  readr 
and  approved  as  read. 

Mr.  Wagner  informed  the  members  of  his 
intention  of  producing  a  "  Composition  Pho- 
tograph "of  the  society,  and  requested  that 
the  members  call  at  his  studio  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 

The  size  of  the  photograph  will  be  three 
feet  by  five  feet. 

Mr.  Ferbe,  Jr.,  exhibited  his  lately  per- 
fected "  Success  Shutter.''  This  shutter, 
which  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  others,  is 
placed  between  the  lenses  and  has  no  small  or 
delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  and  was  es- 
pecially admired  for  its  time  movements  and 
the  absence  of  any  jar  to  the  camera.  It  is% 
not  necessary  to  hold  on  the  bulb,  as  the  wings 
will  remain  open  until  pressed  the  second 
time.  Any  desired  length  of  rubber  tube  can 
be  used,  enabling  the  operator  to  take  his  own 
picture  with  the  group. 

Charles  M.  Heid, 

Secretary. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Meeting,  September  21,  1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President— Gentlemen :  this  is  a  special 
meeting;  the  first  meeting  of  the  year.  Under 
the  new  Constitutuion  we  were  to  have  no 
meeting  until  October,  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing occurring  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October.  But,  as  a  great  many  of  us  have 
got  back  to  the  city  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
desire  to  have  a  special  meeting,  as  we  have  a 
number  of  interesting  things  to  offer.  So  this 
meeting  has  been  called;  and  I  am  very  much 
gratified  to  see  so  many  here. 

As  announced  on  the  card,  the  first  matter 
to  be  brought  before  the  society  is  a  new 
magnesium  lamp,  which  Dr.  J.  J.  Higginshas 
very  kindly  consented  to  bring  and  show. 

Dr.  Higgins  then  read  a  paper,  describing 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  lamp, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  made  the 
following  explanatory  remarks: 

The  lamp  I  have  brought  to  your  notice  is  a 
simple  alcohol  lamp  with  a  large  cylinder 
packed  very  tightly  with  wick;  which  wick 
never  needs  trimming  by  reason  of  a  per- 
forated plate  super-imposed  upon  it.  The 
magnesium  is  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder.  The  power  to  drive  it  is  derived 
by  the  operation  of  two  bulbs.  By  repeated 
compression  of  the  end  bulb  we  can  get  what- 
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ever  quantity  of  power  may  be  desired,  and 
so  drive  the  magnesium  with  velocity  through 
the  flame.  The  lamp,  when  once  lit,  is  ready 
for  service,  either  at  the  moment  of  lighting  or 
at  any  reasonable  length  of  time  afterward. 
Say,  an  hour  afterward.  It  will  last  at  least 
an  hour. 

You  will  notice  the  character  of  the 
flame  at  present.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  takes  place  when  what  is  termed 
the  "erector  "is  placed  over  the  flame,  it 
becomes  one  intensely  blue  column  of  light, 
and  burns  steadily.  When  ready  for  exposure 
you  simply  make  such  a  number  of  compres- 
sions of  the  bulb  as  are  desired,  and  then,  by  a 
mere  tap  of  the  finger  your  illumination  is 
effected.  There  were  fifteen  grains  of  powder 
in  there. 

Another  form  in  which  it  may  be  used  is 
with  a  single  bulb. 

When  using  a  single  bulb  it  is  advisable  to 
interpose  a  slight  check  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  sudden  rush  of  air,  thus  blow- 
ing all  magnesium  out  of  the  tube.  By  such 
means  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  repetition  of 
slight,  small  exposures,  each  one  of  those  ex- 
posures having  only  three  grains  of  magne- 
sium, and  either  one  of  them  sufficient  for  the 
taking  of  a  portrait.  Now,  in  this  case  the 
center  bulb  is  not  used,  simply  the  end  bulb. 
So  you  can  keep  on  almost  interminably.  It 
is  exceedingly  applicable  for  the  taking  of 
interiors. 

Here  is  another  form  of  lamp,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  center  tube,  there  is  a  large 
reservoir  of  magnesium,  which  holds  sufficient 
for  at  least  one  hundred  discharges.  The 
lamp  can  be  used  in  this  wise  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  T  piece.  You  can  use  as  many 
lamps  as  you  please  and  can  discharge  them 
simultaneously;  the  lamps  can  be  placed  in 
different  parts  of  an  interior.  The  use  of  a 
tripod  is  simply  for  convenience.  The  lamp 
can  be  set  upon  a  table,  or  anywhere.  The  T 
piece  is  necessary  so  as  to  connect  the  two 
lamps.  Of  course  the  length  of  this  T  piece 
can  be  varied  to  any  extent. 

The  wick  is  packed  very  tight  in  the  cyl- 
inder, so  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  contact 
with  the  alcohol  in  the  cylinder,  so  that  you 
can  use  it  in  absolute  safety. 

Mr.  Beach— If  you  had  a  pipe  20  feet  long 
would  you  not  require  a  little  larger  bull)  ? 

Dr.  HlGGINS—  If  you  will  call  my  attention 
to  it  I  shall  be  glad  to  speak  of  it  afterward. 

The  erectors  are  what  do  the  work.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  light. 

In   relation    to  the    point  as   to  which  the 


gentleman  has  just  questioned  me,  where  the- 
length  of  the  intermediate  tube  is  from  20  to  50 
or  more  feet,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  taking  of 
a  theatre  scene  at  a  dress  rehearsal ;  in  that 
case  we  have  our  lamps  made  at  least  4  inches 
in  diameter,  to  hold  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
magnesium.  We  can  make  these  lamps  with 
50  or  150  feet  of  tubing.  It  is  entirely  imma- 
terial how  long  the  tubing  is.  The  motive 
power  used  may  be  an  ordinary  pair  of  bel- 
lows, with  this  T  piece  connected  with  it  in- 
stead of  with  this  bulb;  and  at  the  moment 
that  you  want  the  explosion  the  force  of  your 
foot  upon  the  bellows  will  discharge  the  lamps- 
at  almost  any  distance. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Higgins- 
for  his  demonstration  and  paper  was  unanim- 
ously passed. 

A  Member— -How  far  should  the  subject  be 
before  the  lamp  ? 

Dr.  Higgins— Within  10  feet.  I  may  add 
here,  that  if  you  put  15  grains  or  20  grains  of 
the  magnesium  into  the  lamp,  you  will  have- 
too  great  an  illumination  for  any  parlor  in 
New  York  City. 

The  President — I  believe  Dr.  Piffard  has  a 
lamp  which  he  would  like  to  bring  forward. 

Dr.  Piffard — My  efforts  this  summer  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  producing  a  magne- 
sium lamp  for  my  own  use,  which  should  be 
sufficiently  portable  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  efficient  for  such  work  as  I  am  in-' 
the  habit  of  doing.  I  have  one  here  which  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  the  mem- 
bers. It  is  somewhat  roughly  constructed, 
but  it  will  show  the  method  of  operation. 

In  the  first  place  it  can  be  carried  in  the- 
pocket,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  an  alcohol 
lamp,  the  receptacle  for  magnesium,  and  a 
bulb  with  which  to  blow  it  through  the 
flame. 

Dr.  Piffard  then  showed  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  the  lamp. 

The  President — I  believe  that  Dr.  Higgins 
will  also  show  us  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  an 
appliance  connected  with  photography.  If 
he  is  ready  to  do  so  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
him. 

A  Member — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Higgins 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  state  what  the  elements 
are  and  what  the  chemicals  are. 

Dr.  Higgins  —I  am  not.  It  is  patented  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  simply  came  to  me  as  a. 
sample,  and  thought  it  might  interest  the 
members  of  our  society. 

It  will  run  from  three  to  five  years  and 
work  just  as  when  it  was  first  made;  and  then, 
you  can  renew  it  without  any  difficulty,  and 
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■make  it  as  good  as  ever  by  simply  running  a 
-current  through  the  battery  in  the  reversed 
order,  and  you  make  it  a  new  battery. 

A  Member — Is  it  an  open  or  a  closed  cir- 
cuit ? 

Dr.  Higgins— An  open  circuit.  If  you 
close  it  it  runs  down. 

A  Member— Is  it  capable  of  being  restored  ? 
Dr.  Higgins— Certainly  ;  one  cell  is  equal 
to  two  cells  of  an  ordinary  battery  ;  and  that 
one  cell  will  ring  a  bell  continuously,  by  ex- 
periment, I  think  two  hundred  and  ninety - 
three  hours  ;  and  then,  on  letting  it  rest,  the 
agent  had  it  running  again  for — I  don't  know 
how  long.  His  address  is  ill  William  street. 
The  President— Would  a  number  of  these 
run  an  electric  light — an  incandescent  light  ? 

Dr.  Higgins— The  word  number  is  very  in- 
definite. I  cannot  tell  whether  by  the  word 
number  you  mean  three  or  four  or  fifty  or  any 
other  number. 

The  President—Wow  many  would  be  re- 
quired ? 

Dr.  Higgins— Five  of  these  little  ones. 
Their  large  ones  have  much  more  power.  I 
find  that,  in  my  office,  in  practical,  professional 
work,  five  of  these  little  ones  will  run  a  small 
incandescent  light,  used  in  examination  of  the 
.throat,  of  about  three  candle-power. 

The  President— Why  is  not  that  applicable 
for  a  dark-room  light? 

Dr.  Higgins— Only  as  a  matter  of  expense. 
An  oil  lamp  is  cheaper.  But  this  is  exceed- 
ingly convenient  for  lighting  gas.  Take  a  coil 
wound  with  No.  18  wire,  and  interpose  that 
in  the  circuit,  and  you  can  light  the  gas  in  a 
moment  by  a  touch  ot  your  finger. 

A  Member — Doctor,  have  you  measured 
.the  electro-motive  force  ? 

Dr.  Higgins— I  have  ;  and  I  have  the  meas- 
urements all  in  my  books  at  home,  but  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  of  sufficient  interest. 
I  only  brought  it  to  show  that  it  would 
ring  a  bell.  There  is  no  internal  resistance 
at  all. 

A  Member— What  is  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  electro-motive  force  between  a 
large  one  and  a  small  one  ? 

Dr.  Higgins— I  hardly  would  say  that 
there  was  any  difference.  You  only  have 
more  quantity  in  the  large  one.  The  great 
trouble  with  most  of  our  batteries  is,  that  if 
we  have  greater  electro-motive  force  we  want 
quantity  also.  Quantity  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  electrical  experiments. 

The  President— Mr.  Beach  tells  me  that  he 
has  a  device  for  changing  plates  in  a  detec- 
tive camera,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 


Mr.  Beach— The  device  we  have  here  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  consists  of  a 
simple  detective  camera. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  machinery  of 
the  slides  was  so  great  and  at  the  same  time 
so  expensive,  that  a  new  device  was  very  de- 
sirable. This  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
little  ferule  that  has  a  flange  to  it,  so  that  as 
you  put  this  valve  into  it  it  makes  a  light-tight 
joint,  and  then  when  you  get  the  plates  in  it 
you  shake  it  like  this  (indicating).  Now  the 
plate  is  in  and  all  ready  to  make  the  exposure. 
On  the  side  are  two  buttons  for  operating 
the  shutter.  It  is  a  rotary  shutter,  like  a 
disk  ;  and  you  press  one  button  for  a  time 
exposure,  and  the  other  for  an  instantaneous 
exposure.  To  make  a  time  exposure,  you 
press  the  second  one  and  let  it  go  again. 
The  idea  is  to  have  a  series  of  these  little 
pockets,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  shake 
it. 

The  President— The  same  operation  is  re- 
peated to  get  the  plate  out  of  the  camera  ? 

Mr.  Beach— Yes  ;  you  simply  reverse  it  to 
get  the  plate  out.  The  back  compartment 
comes  off,  and  there  are  two  little  springs  on 
each  side,  and  it  is  necessary  to  shake  the 
plate  pretty  well,  so  that  the  momentum  of  the 
plate  will  bring  it  down. 

I  have  another  very  useful  little  notion  here, 
a  photometer,    made    by    Mr.    Decoudin,    of 
Paris.     Its  object  is    to   determine    the   pro- 
per time  of  exposure  on  a  gelatine  plate  ;  and 
perhaps  some  of  you  can  see,  if  you  get  close 
up,  that  through  that  slit  there   is  one  large 
dot  and  three  small  ones.     The  way  you  use 
this,    you   turn    it    until  the  transparent  dot 
comes  around  to  the  slit  and  then  you  turn  it 
toward— a  brown  house  we  will  say— if  that 
is  your  object,   and   then    you  look   through 
and  gradually  turn  this  disk  around  until  the 
three  little  dots   appear  to  merge  into  each 
other,   so  that  you  can  distinctly  see  them. 
But  you  can  see  the  large  dot  all  the  time. 
But  when  you  cannot  see  the  little  dot,  you 
turn  it  around  until  you  see  the  letter  itself. 
There  are  different  exposures.     You  carry  it 
round  to  the  letter  H  and  it  shows  four  sec- 
onds and    five-tenths.     That  would    be    four 
and  a-half  seconds  exposure.     As  between  a 
landscape  and  a  dark  house  or  a  white  house, 
of  course -a  white  house  would  take  more  rap- 
idly ;  the  point    being   to  get    the  particular 
exposure  for  the  particular  subject.     You  put 
your  machine,  for  instance,  against   the  white 
house  and  turn  it  until  you  see  that  dot.     If  it 
should  require  one  second  of  time,  then  you 
get  that,  or  whatever  it  may  be.     If  you  de- 
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sire  to  get  an  average  time— say  of  one  and 
three  seconds,  you  take  one  and  three  to- 
gether, which  makes  four  seconds  ;  divide  it 
by  two,  which  gives  the  average  exposure, 
which  is  two  seconds. 

I  have  tried  this  machine  most  particularly 
in  regard  to  lantern  slides,  and  have  been  very 
much  gratified  in  developing,  to  find  that  my 
exposures  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  correct. 

A  Member — Are  those  things  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Beach— I  don't  know.  I  hope  they 
are  ;  because  it  is  a  very  useful  thing. 

The  President— What  has  been  your  prac- 
tice with  them,  Mr.  Stebbins  ? 

Mr.  Stebbins — Very  satisfactory. 

The  President — In  photography  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  is  to  judge  of  the 
time  of  exposure.  After  all  the  many  appli- 
ances that  have  been  introduced,  I  think  the 
majority  of  people,  professionals  as  well  as 
amateurs,  still  go  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  and 
only  guess  at  it. 

1  have  a  paper  from  a  gentleman,  not  a 
member  of  the  society,  on  the  subject  of  Over- 
printed Blue-Prints,  which  I  will  read.  (See 
page  624.)  There  are  samples  here,  showing 
the  effects.  These  prints  are  cut  in  half,  and 
part  of  them  show  the  original,  and  part  of 
them — the  other  half,  or  a  portion  of  it — shows 
the  effect  after  this  operation  has  been  gone 
through  with. 

I  have  also  the  report  of  the  Lantern  Slide 
Committee,  which  I  will  now  read. 

Report  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Com- 
mittee. 

Your  Committee  desires  to  report  that  since 
the  June  meeting,  the  organization  of  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  has  been 
completed,  embracing  seven  associations,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  elected  to  supervise 
and  manage  the  Interchange  is  represented  by 
George  Bullock,  of  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Manager, 
Edmund  Stirling,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  and 
F.  C.  Beach,  Secretary,  of  New  York. 

The  Committee  organized  in  New  York  on 
July  7,  1888,  and  prepared  a  special  form  for 
the  use  of  the  different  associations  in  record- 
ing their  several  lists  of  lantern  slides,  and 
also  issued  special  directions  to  the  several 
representatives  as  to  the  subjects  and  other 
matters  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  in  a 
lot  of  one  hundred  slides.  It  is  the  wish  of 
your  committee  that  the  lot  of  one  hundred 
slides  to  be  sent  out  by  this  Society  this  fall, 
be  of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  represent  the 
work,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  large  number  of 
members. 


The  slides  should  be  selected  and  be  ready 
to  send  out  by  October  15th  next,  and  it  is 
hoped  members  interested  in  slide  making 
will  lose  no  time  in  submitting  to  the  Commit- 
tee, each,  a  number  of  slides  of  such  subjects 
as  they  may  have,  at  the  meetings  for  testing 
slides  on  Wednesday  nights,  September  26th 
and  October  3d,  also  on  Thursday  nighty 
October  nth.  Views  illustrative  of  scenery  in 
New  York  State,  or  of  interesting  subjects  in 
New  York  City,  are  especially  desired. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  give  information  in  regard  to  lantern 
slide  making,  and  will  assist  members  on  cer- 
tain days— September  23d,  30th,  October  7th 
and  14th,  by  practical  demonstrations. 

Blanks  for  preparing  a  list  of  slides  will  be 
sent  on  application.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  subject  label  be  affixed  on 
the  right-hand  end  of  the  cover  glass  of  the 
slide,  as  the  picture  is  seen  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, while  the  thumb  label  should  be  placed 
on  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  same. 

As  soon  as  the  one  hundred  slides  have 
been  collected,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  exhibit  them  before  the  Society, 
which  it  hopes  to  do  on  Friday  evenings 
October  26.  The  Committee  will  also  en- 
deavor to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  slides 
between  individual  members  of  this  Society 
and  members  of  other  organizations.  Should 
any  member  desire  to  exchange  slides  of 
their  own  make  for  any  particular  ones  ob- 
served in  any  exhibition  of  another  society's 
work,  they  are  requested  to  apply  to  this  Com- 
mittee. 

Your  Committee  urges  upon  members  the 
necessity  of  sending  in  their  slides  as  early  as 
possible,  and  hopes  it  may  be  liberally  sup- 
ported in  its  work  of  collecting  slides. 

All  the  slides  submitted  will  be  returned  to 
the  respective  contributors  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  except  such  as  may  be  selected  to  go 
abroad. 

New  York,  September  20,  1888. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
F.  C.  Beach, 
Charles  Simpson, 
Frank  F.  Cobb, 
George  R.  Boynton. 

I  hope  that  all  the  members  will  respond 
liberally  to  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and 
that  we  may  be  represented  by  a  worthy  col- 
lection of  slides. 

The  next  in  order  will  be  the  presentation 
of  the  Kodak  Camera  by  Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Beach  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Kodak 
Camera. 
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The  President — The  next  meeting  will  oc- 
-cur  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October;  the 
regular  meeting. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  slides  to  be 
shown  on  the  screen,  illustrative  of  the  Kodak 
•Camera,  we  will  have  a  social  conversation. 

After  an  exhibition  of  the  slides  by  Mr. 
Beach,  Dr.  Piffard  exhibited  some  prints 
made  from  orthochromatic  plates,  prepared 
according  to  the  method  recently  published 
by  Ives,  and  stated  that  if  used  immediately 
after  the  alcohol  bath,  they  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  if  washed,  as  advised 
by  Ives,  there  was  great  loss  of  sensitiveness, 
though  they  still  worked  bright  and  clean. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

A  STATED  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  October  3,  1888,  with 
Vice-President  John  G.  Bullock  in  the 
chair. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Messrs.  John 
G.  Bullock,  Samuel  M.  Fox  and  Robert  S. 
Redfield,  were  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Exhibition  Council  to  represent  the 
Society  in  connection  with  the  next  exhibition, 
which  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1889. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Judges  for  the  Second  Annual  Joint  Ex- 
hibition recently  held  in  Boston,  as  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  that 
Exhibition. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported 
the  election  of  the  following  active  members: 
Frank  S.  Lewis,  T.  T.  Eckert,  Jr.,  Robert  E. 
Pettil  and  Charles  Schaffer,  M.  D. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  Bartlett,  on  the  Successful  Use  of  Flash- 
Light  Compounds  in  Photography.  See  page 
620. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Fox  thought  a  common  mistake 
in  flash  light  photography  was  uncapping  the 
lens  too  soon.  This  should  be  done  only  an 
instant  before  igniting  the  powder,  otherwise 
the  light  of  burning  lamps,  etc.,  were  unduly 
impressed  on  the  plate.  He  mentioned  a  case 
in  which  a  lighted  lamp  which  had  been  used 
as  an  aid  in  focusing,  was  carried  across  the 
room  after  the  cap  was  removed,  the  result 
being  a  streak  of  light  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Stirling  recommended  the  use  of  a 
double  pneumatic  exposing  and  igniting  ap- 
paratus, one  bulb  and  tube  opening  the  lens 
an  instant  before  the  other  ignited  the  powder. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Rau  advocated  the  use  of  large 
charges  of  powder  to  give  plenty  of  light, 
particularly  with  interiors  or  for  dark  dra- 
pery. 

Mr.  Supplee  said  the  same  rules  should 
govern  as  with  daylight  exposures,  bearing  in 
mind  that  with  a  group  requiring  the  camera 
to  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  with  a  single 
figure  if  the  distance  was  doubled,  the  ex- 
posure should  be  quadrupled,  consequently 
four  times  the  amount  of  powder  would  be 
required,  other  things  being  equal. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver  stated  that  there  was 
one  point  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  paper  to  which  he 
desired  to  take  exception,  and  that  was  that 
the  foreign  observers  had  obtained  successful 
results  in  Retinal  Photography.  On  ac- 
count of  the  convex  surface  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  eye,  there  was  in  all  of  the 
results  so  far  obtained  so  great  a  reflex,  that 
the  picture  gave  nothing  more  than  a  vague 
idea  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  associated  with 
a  large  cone-like  light-streak.  He  had  been 
working  at  the  subject  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  had  found  the  greatest  trials  in 
constructing  a  fixed  apparatus.  The  corneal 
reflex  he  thought  he  had  at  last  conquered  by 
the  adoption  of  suitable  lenses.  As  soon  as 
practicable,  he  would,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Wharton  Sinkler,  read  a  short  paper  before 
the  Society  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Walmsley  exhibited  and  fully  described 
Eastman's  new  "  Kodak  "  Detective  Camera, 
probably  the  smallest,  most  compact  and  ef- 
fective camera  of  the  kind  yet  introduced. 
The  camera  contains  a  roll  holder,  with 
material  for  100  circular  pictures  2ji  diameter. 
The  lens  is  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  type  of 
short  focus,  requiring  no  adjustment.  Either 
instantaneous  or  time  exposure  may  be  made. 
Mr.  Carbutt  showed  a  negative  made  on  an 
othochromatic  plate  taken  from  a  package 
prepared  and  packed  just  one  year  ago.  The 
plate  had  every  appearance  of  one  freshly 
prepared,  the  time  which  it  had  been  kept 
having  had  no  deleterious  effect  upon  it 
Adjourned.         Robert  S.  Redfield. 

Secretary. 


COLUMBUS  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  meetings  of  the  Columbus  Camera 
Club,  during  the  past  few  months,  have  been 
somewhat  irregular,  owing  to  the  many  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  the  members,  but  they 
have  not  been  lacking  in  photographic  ardor. 
The  G.  A.  R.  Encampment  and  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tennial   Exposition   have   furnished  abundant 
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opportunities  for  work;  one  member  has  made 
forty-three  negatives  of  street  parades,  which 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  detective 
camera  shots  have  been  too  numerous  to 
record. 

There  are  a  great  many  detective  cameras 
in  this  city,  and  they  have  become  so  familiar 
•to  the  Columbus  public  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  make  a  "snap  shot"  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  bystanders.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  serious  objection,  as  their  principal 
value  lies  in  their  convenience.  Those  persons 
residing  in  the  East,  which  is  free  from  the 
•dense  clouds  of  bituminous  coal  smoke,  so 
prevalent  in  all  Western  manufacturing  cities, 
have  no  idea  under  what  difficulties  detective 
camera  work  is  accomplished  in  a  city  like 
•Columbus. 

Through  carelessness  many  club  members 
fail  to  pay  their  dues  as  promptly  as  is  neces- 
sary for  an  efficient  management  of  the  club's 
business;  to  overcome  this  the  Columbus  Cam- 
era Club  have  recently  adopted  a  by-law,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  effective  in  correcting 
this  thoughtlessness,  viz. :  "  Members  in  arrears 
for  more  than  one  month  shall  have  their 
names  posted  on  the  club  bulletin  board." 

The  photographic  department  at  the  Ohio 
Centennial  Exposition  is  not  as  extensive  as  it 
should  be  ;  there  is  no  exhibit  whatever  of 
photographic  apparatus,  which  indicates  an 
unusual  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  for  surely  an  Ex- 
position that  is  visited  by  nearly  half  a  million 
people  furnishes  unusual  advertising  facilities. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Columbus 
Camera  Club  was  not  successful  in  creating 
sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  the  many  ama- 
teurs in  the  State  to  make  a  State  amateur 
exhibit. 

The  Columbus  Club  has  met  with  a  great 
loss  in  the  removal  from  the  city  of  Prolessor 
A.  H.  Tuttle,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  members  of  the  club;  he  was  not  only 
unusually  successful  as  a  photographer,  but 
he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  infor- 
mation to  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  commonest  understanding.  We 
heartily  wish  him  every  success  in  his  higher 
position  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

F.  H.  Howe,  Secretary. 


Sun  &  Shade,  New  York.  Photo-gravure 
Company.     No.  2,  October,  1888. 

The  second  number  of  this  unique  publica- 
tion is  before  us.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the 
first  number,  and  that  was  most  excellent.  If 
it  continues  to  improve  it  will  soon  be  without 
a  rival  in  art  literature. 

The  supplement  plate  of  the  number  is  a 
charming  photo-gravure,  "Evening,"  from 
an  oil  painting  by  Robert  C.  Minor.  The  soft, 
delicate  tones  of  the  original  lose  nothing  in 
the  reproduction.  A  portrait  of  the  statistician 
Edward  Atkinson,  from  the  original  negative, 
follows.  A  delightful  composition  is  "  Bits  of 
the   Hudson,"  also   in  photo-gravure.     Then 


comes  a  theatrical  piece,  "  The  Minuet,"  from 
the  comedy  of  "Little  Puck,"  and  a  sur- 
prise in  an  architectural  plate,  printed  by  a 
new  process  in  colors.  Two  etchings  by  Mr. 
Otto  Bacher,  are  excellently  reproduced. 
Sketches  of  the  new  Consolidated  Exchange, 
and  two  reproductions  from  engravings  of 
pictures  by  foreign  artists,  one  from  this  year's 
Salon,  make  up  a  most  interesting  number. 


ptu  to  fumv. 

IV.  B.  —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this. 

Q.—  J.  R.  D.  writes:  Please  let  me  know 
by  return  mail,  if  there  is  any  chemical  that 
will  take  the  stain  of  hypo  or  pyrogallic  acid 
out  of  polished  white  marble. 

A. — We  do  not  know  of  any  material  that 
you  can  put  upon  marble  to  remove  the  stains 
of  pyrogallol  or  hypo  that  will  not  at  the  same 
time  injure  the  marble.  You  can  remove 
stains  of  this  kind  with  hydrochloric  acid,  if 
they  are  not  too  deep,  but  the  acid  must  be 
used  very  dilute,  and  the  stone  will  require 
repolishing  afterwards. 

Q.  —  M.  E.  S.  writes:  Will  you  please  print 
formula  for  ferro-prussiate  paper  ? 

A.—  See  answer  to  S.  W.  S.  in  last  Bulle- 
tin, page  607. 

Q.  —  H.  C.  writes:  Will  you  please  tell  me 
how  a  large  group  is  made;  the  negatives  to 
be  made  separately  and  grouped  on  an  oil 
background  ?  Who  paints  the  background 
for  such  a  work. 

A. — The  groups  are  taken  in  an  ordinary 
studio  and  then  pasted  on  canvas,  the  back- 
ground being  worked  in  afterwards.  Ashe  or 
Seavey,  of  New  York,  would  paint  in  such  a 
background.  By  carefully  touching  out  the 
joints  of  the  groups  and  then  making  another 
negative  of  the  whole,  the  large  groups  with 
hundreds  of  people  in  them  are  obtained. 

Q. — A.  E.  D.  writes:  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  for  an  answer  to  the  following  question, 
through  the  columns  of  your  able  and  valua- 
ble journal.  In  the  number  of  May  28,  1887, 
of  the  Bulletin,  was  a  picture  of  Colonel  A. 
C.  M.  Pennington,  playing  chess  with  himself 
and  also  looking  on.  Being  interested  in 
photography,  as  an  amateur  (having  first 
started  in  in  the  course  at  Lehigh  University 
three  years  ago,  under  Dr.  Chandler),  I  tried 
myself  to  take  a  picture  in  the  same  style  as 
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that  in  which  Colonel  Pennington  was  taken, 
attempting,  however,  only  a  double-picture. 
I  found  that  a  double-picture  (or,  a  person 
sitting  in  two  different  positions  in  the  same 
picture),  could  be  taken  on  a  wet-plate  by 
simply  making  two  exposures  on  the  same 
plate  in  different  positions,  regard  being  had 
for  the  background.  But  thi-  would  not 
work  for  a  dry-plate;  so  I  tried  using  dia- 
phragms in  the  camera — taking  a  4  x  5  (size  of 
plate)  card,  cutting  in  two  equal  parts,  and 
laying  each  half  in  succession  over  the  plate 
while  taking  two  equal-timed  exposures  in 
camera.  This,  however,  did  not  work  well,  as 
the  diaphragms  had  to  be  so  carefully  placed 
to  avoid  showing  the  line  of  intersection  when 
developed.  Would  you  please  tell  me  through 
your  next  BULLETIN  how  the  photograph  of 
Colonel  Pennington  was  taken,  or  how  any 
such  pictures  can  be  made?  If  you  will, 
you  will  greatly  oblige. 

A. — See  BULLETIN  for  1887,  page  95,  for 
making  two  pictures  on  one  negative.  Colonel 
Pennington  never  consented  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  method  of  procedure:  but  with  the 
renewed  interest  upon  the  subject,  l>oth  here 
and  in  Europe,  he  may  ultimately  be  induced 
to  do  so. 

Q. — E.  D.  B.  writes  enclosing  purple  print: 
The  enclosed  was  a  blue  print  treated  exactly 
as  described  in  No.  7  of  Volume  18,  1887,  of 
the  Photographic  Bulletin.  If  you  can 
suggest  any  reason  for  my  failure  to  get  a 
brown  tint  will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
the  Bulletin.  I  have  tried  different  makes 
of  blue  paper,  but  with  the  same  result. 

A. — The  trouble  with  your  print  is  that  the 
tannic   acid    was    probably    impure  and  con- 


tained gallic  acid,  which  would  give  the  re 
result  you  have  obtained. 


Our  correspoiidenls  will  please  notice 
that  in  addition  to  the  rule  given  at  the 
head  of  these  columns,  we  shall  not  take 
any  notice  0/ anonymous  communications. 
We  desire  the  name  and  address  of  our 
correspondents,  not  for  publication,  but  as 
an  assurance  of  good  faith. 


Cieivg   (Caught  with  tbe  flrop 
Abutter. 

S25  Reward.— D.  A.  Loomis,  of  Fredonia. 
Kansas,  has  lost,  stolen  from  his  studio,  on 
September  2 1st  last,  a  No.  5  (No.  27,362)  Ho- 
roscope lens,  half-size  Darlot  view  tube,  a 
lightning  shutter,  and  a  retouching  glass. 
The  Euroscope  was  fastened  to  a  black  box  9 
inches  square,  and  the  shutter  was  attached  to 
the  inside  of  the  box.  I>ens  was  too  long  focus 
for  his  camera.  The  above  reward  will  be 
paid  for  the  return  of  the  lenses,  etc.,  or  any 
information  about  them. 


N.  W.  Starp.ird  has  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mr.  C.  K.  Selee,  of  the  firm  of  Selee  &  Bar- 
ker, 56  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Ma-1-. 
Hereafter  the  firm  will  be  Barker  &  Starbird. 


M.  Gallet,  of  the  firm  of  Blanchet,  Freres 
&  Kleber,  of  Paris,  the  celebrated  makers  of 
the  Rives  paper,  recently  paid  us  a  short  visit, 
which  we  enjoyed  very  much.  M.  Gallet  is  a 
gentleman  of  culture  as  well  as  business  tact, 
and  we  regret  that  his  stay  with  us  was  so 
short. 
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NOVEMBER  10,  1888.  Vol.  XIX.— No.  21. 

A  PRACTICAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  had  to  record  the  appearance  of  various  methods 
of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  glass  for  negative  making  or  the  use  of  some  trans- 
parent material  that  will  take  the  place  of  glass  for  photographic  purposes. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  in  this  direction  was  made  by  Scott  Archer  very 
soon  after  his  application  of  collodion  to  the  producdon  of  the  negative  on  glass. 
Archer  proposed  to  coat  the  glass  first  with  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  benzole, and 
upon  this  flow  the  collodion.  After  drying,  the  film  was  flowed  with  the  gutta- 
percha solution,  leaving  the  collodion  between  two  films.  By  soaking  in  water  this 
triple  film  was  made  to  leave  the  glass. 

'  About  the  same  time  methods  of  coating  the  collodion  film  with  gelatine  and 
stripping  were  devised,  and  had  a  limited  application.  Warnerke  used  collodio- 
bromide  tissue,  which  was  enamelled  paper  coated  with  india-rubber  and  col- 
lodion. But  all  these  methods  involved  great  expense  in  manufacture  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  the  material  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass. 

When  gelatine-bromide  emulsion  became  a  competitor  with  and  finally  drove 
out  collodion,  new  efforts  were  made  to  produce  some  practical  substitute  for 
the  glass  negative,  and  various  methods  of  stripping  the  gelatine  film  from  its 
glass  support  were  devised.  But  here  again  there  is  the  trouble  of  the  extra 
manipulation  after  the  negative  is  produced  upon  glass  or  other  material.  The 
production  of  the  negative  upon  glass  and  its  being  stripped  and  transferred  to 
some  other  transparent  support  is  a  manipulation  requiring  considerable  skill  and 
a  very  perfect  adaptation  of  the  new  support  to  take  the  film  after  removal  from 
the  glass.  When  paper  is  used  as  a  support,  the  same  troublesome  transfer  has 
to  be  made. 

The  method  of  stripping  and  transferring  the  film  having  been  tried  and 
found  impracticable,  inventors  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  some 
actual  substitute  for  glass,  having  all  the  transparency  of  the  latter  and  none  of 
its  disadvantages,  in  the  matter  of  fragility  or  weight. 

One  of  the  earliest  workers  in  this  direction  was  the  late  Walter  B.  Woodbury,, 
who  made  paper  transparent  with  dammar  varnish  and  then  coated  it  with  the 
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gelatine-emulsion.  But  in  this  case  the  grain  of  the  paper  could  not  be  elimi- 
nated. Then  came  the  improvement  upon  this  method  by  Froedman  and  the 
invention  of  the  Vergara  film,  which  appeared  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
expense  of  production  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  the  Vergara  film  have 
retarded  its  introduction,  as  well  as  some  difficulties  in  its  manipulation,  princi- 
pally the  trouble  incident  to  drying  the  thin  film. 

Every  intelligent  worker  in  photography  has  seen  for  some  years,  that, 
having  a  successful  gelatine  emulsion,  the  use  of  some  other  material  besides 
glass,  as  a  support  for  this  emulsion,  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Several 
years  ago  we  had  the  idea  of  working  in  this  direction,  but  a  few  experiments 
made  at  that  time  were  all  that  we  could  do,  and  the  pressure  of  other  more 
important  matters  left  our  ideas  without  much  fruit  in  a  practical  direction. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  the  production  of  a  really 
practical  substitute  for  glass  by  that  veteran  American  dry-plate  manufacturer, 
Mr.  John  Carbutt.  He  has  succeeded  in  coating  a  thin,  transparent  and  pliable 
support  with  bromide  emulsion  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  glass.  It  is  claimed  that  this  support  is  only  one  one-hundred  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  but  we  think  it  is  somewhat  thicker.  Nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  rigid 
in  water,  does  not  become  limp  from  any  amount  of  soaking  either  in  developer 
or  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  in  fact  is  really  and  truly  a  substitute  for  glass  plates 
in  the  production  of  negatives,  at  least.  We  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  can  be 
used  in  the  production  of  transparencies  and  lantern  slides.  This  new  material 
is  called  "Flexible  Film,"  and  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  practical  of  all 
the  substitutes  for  glass  that  we  have  seen.  Coated  with  emulsion,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  pliable,  light,  and  translucent  film,  easily  manipulated,  and 
in  fact  as  readily  managed  as  a  glass  plate.  The  film  is  so  thin  it  can  be  printed 
from  either  side,  making  it  available  for  photo-mechanical  printing  requiring 
reversed  negatives.  We  have  seen  negatives  made  from  the  new  film  and  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  beauty  of  detail  and  clearness  of  the  image 
from  those  made  upon  glass.  Two  prints,  made  from  negatives  of  the  same 
subject,  one  upon  glass,  the  other  upon  the  ivory  film,  presented  no  difference 
that  could  be  detected  by  careful  and  close  examination.  In  fact,  Mr.  Carbutt 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  practical  substitute  for  glass  in  making  negatives, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  enterprise  and  patience  by 
a  large  use  of  this  new  material.  It  is  easily  used  in  an  ordinary  plate-holder 
by  backing  each  film  with  a  piece  of  card  to  press  it  forward  into  place.  Holders 
to  carry  a  number  of  films  are  being  devised  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  films 
one  behind  the  other,  which  will  make  them  as  easy  to  use  as  negative  paper 
upon  a  roll-holder.  After  we  have  completed  our  experiments  with  the  new 
candidate  for  photographic  favor  we  shall  let  our  readers  know  something  about 
our  experience  with  the  Flexible  film.  At  present  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  and  recommend  all  progressive 
photographers  to  try  them. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  David   Cooper,  whose  name  is  like  a  household  word  in  photographic 

circles  in  the  United  States,  has   been   compelled  by  failing  health  to  leave  his 

many  friends  here,  and  go  to  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies.      There  are  few  men 

of  his  age  who  have  done  so  much  to  advance  practical  photography  during  recent 
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years.  With  an  excellent  knowledge  of  photographic  chemistry,  a  manipula- 
tive skill  second  to  none,  an  artistic  taste  that  showed  itself  in  everything  he 
touched,  and  an  inventive  faculty  that  served  him  on  all  occasions,  he  was  a 
favorite  among  both  professional  and  amateur  photographers.  His  instantane- 
ous pictures  were  always  models  of  photographic  skill,  and  in  the  production  of 
bromide  prints  he  achieved  results  not  surpassed  by  any  other  manipulator.  His 
departure  from  amongst  us  is  keenly  felt,  for  in  addition  to  being  a  skillful  and 
accomplished  photographer,  he  was  a  genial  friend  and  a  gentleman  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  Our  hearts  go  with  him  in  his  search  for  health,  and 
from  the  sunny  skies  of  the  tropics  may  he  drink  in  new  life  and  energy  that 
shall  carry  him  to  a  good  old  age. 


A  curious  experiment,  which  one  may  try,  has  recently  been  described  by  Mr. 
J.W.  Osborne,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  key  to  it  is  in  the  fact  so  often  observed 
by  everyone,  that  newspapers,  being  long  exposed  to  light,  turn  brown.  Take 
a  stencil  or  any  perforated  sheet  of  metal,  place  beneath  it  such  paper  as  some 
newspapers  are  printed  on,  and  on  both  sides  put  pieces  of  glass.  Expose  it  to 
the  sun's  rays  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours.  A  print  that  can  be  easily  seen  will  be 
found  upon  the  exposed  part  of  the  paper.  For  paper,  substitute  a  freshly-planed 
surface  of  white  pine;  the  print  will  be  very  legible  upon  sufficient  exposure.  Pas- 
sing a  hot  iron  over  the  surface  after  printing  serves  to  bring  out  the  characters 
more  plainly.  Tinfoil  is  a  very  good  substance  to  use  for  making  perforations  of 
the  shape  one  desires  to  reproduce  by  this  printing  process. 


Alexander  Black,  ■  author  of  articles  on  photography  in  the  Century,  St. 
Nicholas,  * '  The  Boys'  Book  of  Sports,"'  Harper  s  Young  People,  the  Home-Maker 
and  other  periodicals,  is  collecting  prints  illustrating  street  life  and  character  in 
New  York,  and  having  a  large  collection  of  negatives  of  his  own  making,  is 
ready  to  exchange  a  few  unmounted  prints  with  any  photographer,  professional 
or  amateur,  who  may  be  interested  in  this  fascinating  phase  of  photographic 
study.      Mr  Black's  address  is  in  care  of  the  Brooklyn  Times. 


An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  the  other  day  in  San  Francisco,  in  which 
an  employee  of  Mr.  Sam  C.  Partridge,  the  well-known  photographic  merchant, 
met  with  very  serious  injuries.  It  appears  that  this  young  man,  while  working 
in  the  cellar,  came  across  a  flash-light  pistol,  intended  to  be  used  with  pure 
magnesium  powder,  and  being  of  an  inquiring  and  experimental  turn  of  mind, 
loaded  the  pistol  with  some  flash-light  powder.  Lighting  the  alcohol  attach- 
ment to  the  pistol,  he  attempted  to  produce  a  flash  by  releasing  the  spring,  and 
the  barrel  of  the  instrument  exploded.  A  fragment  of  metal  struck  his  forehead 
and  fractured  his  skull,  while  he  will  lose  the  use  of  several  of  his  fingers.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  cause  of  this  painful  accident  was  a  misapplication  of  the  flash 
powder.  The  pistol  was  intended  to  be  used  with  pure  magnesium,  but  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  put  into  it  an  explosive  mixture  containing  magnesium 
powder  and  nitrate  of  potassium.  The  magnesium  powder  alone  burns  as  it 
passes  through  the  flame,  the  result  of  lighting  the  flash-powder  is  an  ex- 
plosion. It  is  very  much  the  same  as  loading  a  shot  gun  with  dynamite.  The 
gun  is  perfectly  safe  with  gunpowder,  but  will  most  surely  burst  with  dynamite. 
We  give  the  above  particulars  as  a  caution  to  our  readers  who  use  flash  powders. 
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Be  careful  not  to  use  them  in  pistols  that  are  intended  for  magnesium  powder  only. 
The  flash-powders  can  be  used  in  pistols  also,  but  they  must  be  designed  for 
the  purpose,  as  for  example  Dr.  PifTard's  photogenic  pistol  and  cartridges. 


We  notice  that  an  interesting  relique  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Photographic  Club  of  London.  It  is  a  daguerreotype,  eight  by  ten  inches,  a 
view  of  Rome  taken  in  the  year  1839.  Although  not  gilded  by  Fizeau's  pro- 
cess, invented  long  afterward,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  already  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  arrangements    for  the  joint  exhibition  of  the  photographic   societies  of 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York  in   the   Quaker  City  next  spring.      Messrs. 
John  G.  Bullock,  Samuel  M.    Fox,  and  Robert  S.  Redfield  are  the  members  of 
this  committee.  

Ottomar  Anschutz,  of  Lissa,  in  Germany,  the  photographer  who  has  made 
such  wonderful  instantaneous  photographs  of  birds  and  animals,  has  been  experi- 
menting on  making  pictures  of  cannon  balls  in  flight.  He  has  established  the 
fact  that  a  projectile  moving  four  hundred  meters  (about  1,300  feet)  a  second, 
can  be  photographed,  and  that  the  exposure  of  the  plate  was  only  about  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  a  second. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Newton's  excellent  picture  of  the  New  York  steamboat  "  Crystal 
Wave  "  is  reproduced  in  Lichtdruck  by  the  Obernetter  process  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Photo graphische  Rundschau,  the  organ  of  the  Vienna  Amateur 
Photographic  Club.  It  is  an  excellent  reproduction  and  worthy  of  the  handsome 
original.  

In  a  letter  from  Professor  Luigi  Borlinetto,  of  Firenze,  Italy,  we  hear  of  the 
projection  of  the  "Societa  Fotografica  Italiana, "  which  is  to  embrace  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  photographers,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  art 
in  all  its  scientific  and  industrial  applications.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  it 
embraces  both  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  hope  that  our  own  societies  will 
follow  the  same  policy,  as  one  best  calculated  to  advance  our  art. 


We  have  to  note  the  organization  of  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Dr.  G.  F.  H.  Bartlett;  Vice-President,  J.  N.  Adam; 
Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Hayes;  Recording  Secretary,  Edwin  L.  Burdick;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Thomas  Cary  Welch,  ^^  Law  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  club  is  only  about  a  month  old  and  has  forty  members.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  work  of  this  new  company  of  workers  in  our  art,  and  welcome 
them  to  our  pages. 

Our  good  friend,  James  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  has  recently  gained  some  new 

laurels  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  that  city.      He  has  obtained  a  gold  medal 

for  portrait  photography;  a  silver  medal   for  his  ' '  Hiawatha  "  picture  ;  and   a 

silver  medal   for  the  best  porcelain  pictures  in  water  colors.      Surely  honors  fall 

upon  him  thick  and  fast. 

.  ♦  . 

All  communications  for  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  should  reach  us  on 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,   to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

BY    DR.    H.    W.  VOGEL. 

Albert's  New  Color  Sensitive  Collodion- Emulsion  and  How  to  Make  It. — Anasiigmat, 
a  New  Lens.  — Zapon,  a  New  Varnish. 

In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  color  sensitive  emulsion  of 
Dr.  Albert.  This,  of  course,  has  kept  the  experimentalists  pretty  busy.  My  son 
and  myself  have  made  numerous  tests  with  it  during  the  last  weeks,  and  we  have 
succeeded  in  recognizing  the  nature  of  the  preparation  and  in  imitating  it. 

We  commenced  with  making  a  collodion  emulsion  after  the  formula  first 
published  by  Warnerke,  only  slightly  modified,  and  compared  the  same  with 
Albert's  uncolored  emulsion.  The  result  was,  that  Albert's  emulsion  was  not 
in  the  least  more  sensitive  than  the  old  one  made  after  known  formulas. 

If  therefore  Albert's  colored  emulsion  shows  considerably  more  sensitive- 
ness than  all  other  collodion  emulsions,  it  is  due  only  to  the  additional  coloring 
matter. 

This  coloring  matter  we  examined  closely  and  recognized  it  finally  as  a  very 
•concentrated  solution  of  erythroside  of  silver,  with  ammonia  and  picric  acids  in 
alcohol. 

We  tried  to  imitate  the  same,  but  found  that  ordinary  alcohol  will  not  suf- 
ficiently dissolve  erythrosine.  It  dissolves  only  t-qVo  erythrosine,  while  Albert's 
coloring  matter  appeared  almost  five  times  more  concentrated. 

My  son  recognized  at  last  that  pure  methyl  alcohol  (not  "  methylated 
spirits")  will  dissolve  at  least  five  times  more  erythrosine  than  ordinary 
alcohol.  Thus  we  succeeded  in  making  a  color  solution,  which  proved  com- 
pletely equal  to  the  one  of  Albert,  that  is,  with  the  bromide  emulsion  collodion 
made  by  ourselves.  The  formula  was  published  in  my  book:  "The  Pho- 
tography of  Colored  Objects  in  the  Proper  Tone  Proportions,"  in  German 
published  by  Oppenheim,  Berlin,  pp.  46  and  47;  in  French  published  by  Gauthier 
Villars,  Paris,  p.  56. 

Our  preparation  was  completely  equal  to  the  one  of  Albert  with  regard  to 
ordinary  sensitiveness  and  color  sensitiveness. 

Albert's  secret  is  therefore  unveiled.  Still  Dr.  Albert  deserves  credit  for 
having  furnished  the  first  practical  proof,  that  a  sensitiveness  can  be  given  to 
the  old  collodion  emulsions  by  addition  of  suitable  coloring  matters,  that  is, 
optical  sensitizers,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  gelatine  emulsion.  This  interest- 
ing fact  would  not  have  been  discovered  so  soon  without  him. 

The  optical  sensitizer,  which  my  son  and  myself  apply,  has  the  following 
composition: 

a.  0.5  grams  erythrosine  100  c.c.  pure  methylic  alcohol  (not  methylated 

spirits). 

b.  4  grams  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  4  grams  of  hot  water  and  mixed 

with  96  c.c.  of  alcohol. 

To  prepare  the  sensitizer  (eoside  of  silver),  mix  10  c.c.  of  a  with  1  c.c.  of  b, 
and  4  c.c.  of  alcoholic  liquor  of  ammonia. 

This  solution  keeps  well  for  a  long  time.    Ten  volumes  of  collodion  emulsion 
are  mixed  with  one  volume  of  the  sensitizer.     The  collodion  does  not  keep,  but. 
must  be  used  in  a  fresh  state.     For  dry  plates  it  is  not  suitable. 
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In  the  photo-optical  field  great  novelties  are  in  preparation.  The  new  opti- 
cal glasses,  which  are  at  present  produced  in  Jena,  warrant  the  possibility  of 
largely  increasing  the  capability  of  our  lenses  in  an  unforeseen  manner. 

One  of  the  worst  defects  of  our  photographic  lens  is  the  so-called  astigmatism 
at  wide  opening.  This  causes  the  outer  parts  of  the  picture  towards  the  edges 
to  have  not  one,  but  several  foci,  and  in  consequence  of  which  only  a  very  lim- 
ited part  of  the  picture  is  sharp  at  full  opening.  The  astronomer  Miethe  has 
now  succeeded  in  constructing  an  objective,  which  is  almost  free  from  astigmat- 
ism. The  same  has  been  ground  in  the  optical  institute  of  Hartnack  in  Pots- 
dam, and  has  splendidly  accomplished  all  theoretical  expectations. 

The  objective  is  essentially,  with  regard  to  the  diaphragm  plane,  symmetrical; 
and  in  its  exterior  not  unlike  the  aplanats,  only  that  a  larger  lens  opening  is 
necessary  by  the  proportionately  long  distance  of  the  lenses  from  each  other. 

The  lenses  are  cemented  with  very  thin  meniscuses,  made  of  very  thin  glass,  in 
which  the  condensing  lens,  contrary  to  former  constructions,  has  a  much  higher 
refraction  index  than  its  compensator.  The  inner  surfaces  are  so  curved,  that 
no  luminous  spot  will  appear  by  reflexion.  Both  components  are  also  remov- 
able in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  brought  nearer  by  about  one-quarter  of 
the  total  distance.  For  portraits  and  instantaneous  pictures,  as  well  as  every- 
where, where  a  very  short  exposure  and  no  picture-circle  beyond  65  degrees  is 
desired,  the  lenses  are  set  apart  as  much  as  possible.  The  largest  opening  is  then 
one-seventh  and  the  intensity  of  light  of  the  thin  flat  lenses  is  accordingly  very 
significant.  The  field  is  absolutely  even  and  free  from  all  distortion.  The 
sharpness,  particularly  with  a  medium  diaphragm,  is  exceptionally  fine.  The 
astigmatism  is  very  greatly  reduced,  so  that  it  amounts  to  less  than  one-tenth  of 
that  of  the  antiplanat.  An  evenly  sharp  picture-circle  is  herewith  obtained  of  50 
degrees  with  full  opening,  while  with  a  smaller  diaphragm  the  sharpness  will 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  picture-circle  comprising  66  degrees. 

If  the  lenses  are  brought  together  as  near  as  possible,  which  can  easily  and 
quickly  be  executed  by  a  suitable  arrangement  in  the  mounting,  an  instrument  is 
obtained  which  is  very  similar  to  a  wide  angle.  The  picture-circle  will  then 
reach  a  diameter  of  over  90  degrees,  and  is  sharp  to  the  edge  with  a  diaphragm 
opening  of  one-twentieth  to  one-fortieth,  evenly  lighted,  and  without  a  luminous 
spot.  A  distortion  also  could  not  be  found  here.  The  focal  distance  is  short- 
ened considerably  by  bringing  the  lenses  nearer  together. 

If  the  front  lens  is  entirely  removed,  a  landscape  objective  of  double  the  focal 
distance  is  obtained,  which,  with  proportionate  intensity  of  light,  comprises  a 
considerable  angle  and  gives  such  correct  lines,  that  it  can  well  be  used  for  archi- 
tectural work,  if  the  diagonal  line  of  the  plate  amounts  to  five-fourths  of  the  focal 
distance. 

The  objective  has  a  so-called  Iris  diaphragm,  whose  opening  is  regulated 
by  a  button,  while  an  index  gives  the  opening.  The  price  for  this  objective 
has  not  been  fixed,  but  on  account  of  the  large  lenses  and  the  expensive  glass 
material,  it  will  not  come  cheaper  than  already  existing  objectives  of  equal 
focal  distance. 

In  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Amateur  Association,  a  new  varnish  was 
shown,  coming  from  Japan,  and  called  Zapon  varnish.  It  has  the  following 
remarkable  properties  : 

Zapon  is  considerably    harder  than  any  kind    of  varnish,  and  gives   a  coat- 
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ing,  which,  regarding  hardness,  equals  more  a  transparent  enamel  than  a 
varnish. 

While  drying,  it  becomes  smooth,  requiring  no  ability  to  do  this,  as  when 
varnishing  with  the  brush.  The  coating  becomes  so  even  and  hard,  that  it 
is  not  visible  to  the  eye,  and  cannot  be  detected  by  touching. 

It  does  not  become  smeary  or  sticky,  and  if  material  coated  with  the 
same,  is  handled,  it  shows  no  chalk-like  marks,  like  varnish. 

Flymarks  have  no  influence  upon  Zapon.  From  goods,  which  have  been 
coated  with  Zapon,  the  dirt  can  easily  be  removed  with  soap  and  water 
without  injuring  them. 

A  completely  faultless  coating  is  guaranteed  in  all  cases,  the  articles  to  be 
Coated,  without  regard  to  size  or  shape,  being  immersed  in  Zapon,  A  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor  is  evident  by  such  a  manipulation  in  comparison  to 
varnishing  with  the  brush.  The  method  is  the  same  as  that  of  japanning, 
except  that  there  is  no  need  to  remove  the  remainder,  every  drop  dis- 
appearing by  itself  during  drying.  On  the  edges  or  cavities  no  thick  dust 
will  form,  but  the  coating  is  completely  even  and  uniform. 

Matt  objects  will  have  no    gloss  with  a  coating  of  Zapon,  and   heat  has  no 

influence  as  soon  as  it  has  become  dry. 

Berlin,  October,  1888. 

<  —  «-♦  > 

THE  COLORS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    F.     STOLZE. 
{Continued.) 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  so-called  color- 
blindness, which  is,  that  less  colors  can  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  in  question. 
All  cases  heretofore  known — and  they  are  numerous — are  divided  into  two 
classes,  that  of  the  red-blind  ones  and  the  other,  whose  name  has  not  been 
adopted  yet,  that  of  the  green-blind  ones.  The  former  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous;  they  cannot  distinguish  red  at  all,  but  green,  violet  and  their  mixture, 
the  blue.  It  seems  that  the  spectrum-red  excites  strongest  the  green  sensitive 
nerves  and  appears  to  them  therefore,  when  intense,  as  a  weak  but  saturated 
green.  Spectrum-yellow  will  then  appear  to  them  as  a  light-strong  saturated 
green.  This  explains  why  they  take  red  oftentimes  for  a  weak  yellow.  Green 
appears  to  them  light-stronger  than  yellow,  but  violet  being  predominate  therein, 
it  appears  whitish.  The  greatest  intensity  they  do  not  see,  like  normal  eyes,  in 
yellow,  but  in  blue. 

White  appears  to  them  as  a  green-blue  tone,  and  therefore  they  take  the 
changes  from  green  to  blue  for  gray.  Pink  they  take  for  blue,  the  red  contained 
therein  being  missed  by  them;  if  darker  they  are  apt  to  confound  it  with  a 
reddish-grav  tone;  thus  a  red-blind  person  declared  a  rose  and  a  jackass  as  being 
of  equal  color. 

Green-blindness  is  more  scarce  and  comparatively  has  not  yet  been  much 
examined.  But  both  classes  receive  more  and  more  consideration  by  being 
unfit  for  certain  business  qualifications  on  account  of  their  imperfect  organization. 

For  the  photographer  it  is  also  important  to  convince  himself  whether  he  is  by 
chance  not  color-blind,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  position  to  give  to  the  artist  a 
wrong  description  of  the  subject  to  be  painted.  That  this  can  happen  very  easily, 
is  shown  by  two  facts  which   have  actually  taken  place :    A  minister  selected  a 
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scarlet-colored  cloth  for  his  robe  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  before  he  was 
on  the  point  of  mounting  the  pulpit;  an  artist  painted  on  a  picture  he  was  mak- 
ing all  the  trees  intensely  red,  his  colors  being  labeled  wrong.  Those  affected 
with  this  deficiency  will  oftentimes  be  conscious  of  it  only  after  a  number  of 
years,  and  mostly  not  before  their  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  condition  by 
some  friend. 

After  having  seen  now  from  the  above  that  photography  as  well  as  the  eye 
reflects  certain  objective  appearances,  but  that  both  lines  of  vision  by  no  means 
cover  each  other  (act  in  concert),  the  question  arises,  if  there  is  no  possibility  to 
modify  the  photographic  process  so  that  with  regard  to  light-intensity  it  will  not 
only  produce  the  same  results  as  the  human  eye,  but  that  it  may  also  reproduce  by 
colors  of  even  shade  and  equal  intensity  the  difference  of  equally  intense  light, 
called  colors.  It  may  be  asserted  pretty  definitely  that  such  a  result  in  all  its 
completion  will  never  be  obtained,  and  that  one  will  have  to  be  satisfied  to 
approach  only  more  or  less  this  end.  That  such  is  within  the  boundary  of  possi- 
bility is  proven  best  by  Dr.  Zenker's  book  about  "chromo-photography." 

For  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  have  no  exact  remembrance  of  this  excellent 
work,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  treats  about  the  production  of  colored  positive 
pictures  by  exposing  paper  prepared  with  violet  chloride  of  silver  behind  posi- 
tive colored  glass  pictures.  The  violet  chloride  of  silver  will  then  assume  more 
or  less  the  colors  of  the  glass  picture.  Unfortunately  a  picture  so  produced 
cannot  as  yet  be  fixed  completely,  and  will  almost  disappear  again  after  a  little 
while.  It  is  therefore  for  the  present  of  only  theoretical  and  of  no  practical  value. 
But  this  fact  shows,  that  in  this  or  a  similar  direction  we  have  to  proceed  for  the 
direct  solution  of  the  problem. 

But  there  is  also  an  entirely  different  method  by  which  we  can  arrive  at 
the  result.  Provided  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  number  of  Lichtdruck  plates 
in  the  photographic  way,  being  in  proportion  to  each  other  like  the  states  of  an 
ordinary  color  point,  only  surpassing  them  in  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  color 
tones,  the  same  as  lithography  is  surpassed  by  Lichtdruck,  the  problem  would 
not  only  be  solved  hereby  satisfactorily,  but  a  means  would  have  been  dis- 
covered to  produce  colored  photography  in  large  editions  of  an  imperishable 
nature.  If,  therefore,  even  not  quite  such  a  complete  reproduction  of  nature 
would  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  as  the  way  first  talked  about  (so  far  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case),  the  method  suitable  for  the  large  production  of  durable 
pictures  would  drive  away  every  other,  as  the  negative  process  drove  away  the 
daguerreotype  and  panotype. 

To  attain  this  point,  one  proceeded  in  the  following  manner:  It  was  ac- 
cepted, that,  having  to  provide  first  of  all  suitable  negatives  for  the  production 
of  Lichtdruck  plates,  by  which  light  and  shade,  and  therefore  also  all  color 
proportions,  had  to  be  opposite  to  those  of  the  positive,  the  complementary 
colors,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  print  afterwards,  would  at  first  come  into 
consideration.  It  was  further  accepted,  the  character  of  the  color-print  being 
based  upon  the  mixture  of  pigments  justifying  it,  that  all  color  shades  upon  the 
printed  picture  could  be  pretty  well  produced  by  carmine-red,  yellow  and  blue. 
This  demonstrated  that  the  negatives  necessary  for  the  Lichtdruck  had  to  be 
produced  for  green,  violet  and  orange-red  light,  which  was  obtained  by  insertion 
of  colored  glasses  in  front  of  the  objective.  Let  us  consider  now  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  attain  the  point  arrived  at  in  this  manner,  by  accepting  the  possibility 
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first  of  all,  of  producing  negative  plates  which  either  by  themselves,  or  by  making 
use  of  particular  sensitizers  for  rays  of  any  refraction,  are  sensitive;  a  require- 
ment which,  in  its  essential  parts,  can  easily  be  fulfilled. 

If  next  we  will  consider  the  color  impressions  which  are  of  a  simple  nature, 
and  are  not  based  upon  a  mixture  of  spectrum  colors,  and  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  example  of  the  orange,  we  will  see  that  the  deepest  opacity  corresponds  with 
the  most  intense  and  lightest  orange  colored  light,  while  other  colors  have  no 
light  impression  whatever  upon  the  plate,  and  therefore  leave  the  same  entirely 
clear. 

If  after  this  negative  a  positive  is  produced  in  the  complementary  color  cyan- 
blue,  all  parts  of  the  picture  which  contain  no  orange  will  be  covered  with  this 
color  first  of  all;  all  pure  spectrum  colors,  aside  from  the  orange. 

The  blue  will  be  printed  so  dense,  that  it  appears  completely  saturated,  while 
in  the  orange-colored  part  of  the  picture  the  changes  from  the  deepest  to  the 
lightest  cyan-blue  and  white  are  visible. 

Exactly  the  same  takes  place  with  the  other  pure  colors.  Suppose  a  clear 
color  spectrum  was  photographed  in  this  manner,  one  will  obtain  the  surprising 
result,  that  by  applications  of  the  orange-colored  diaphragm  the  orange  part  of 
the  spectrum  will  become  white,  the  other  cyan-blue ;  by  application  of  a  green 
diaphragm  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum  white,  everything  else  carmine-red  ; 
by  application  of  a  violet  diaphragm,  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum  will  be 
white,  everything  else  yellow,  that  is,  if  all  those  plates  are  printed  one  over 
another  the  whole  spectrum  will  show  the  following  color  line  : 


Colors 
passed    by 
the      dia- 
phragm. 

Red. 

Orange. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Cyan-blue. 

Indigo-blue. 

Violet. 

Orange. 
Green . 
Violet. 

Cyan-blue. 
4-  Carmine. 
-j-  Yellow. 

White. 
-f-  Carmine. 
-j-  Yellow. 

Cyan-blue. 
-j-  Carmine. 
+  Yellow. 

Cyan-blue. 
+  White. 
-j-  Yellow. 

Cyan-blue. 
+  Carmine. 
-j-  Yellow. 

Cyan-blue. 
-f-  Carmine. 
-j-  Yellow. 

Cyan-blue, 
-j-  Carmine. 
-[-  White. 

Broken. 

Orange. 

Broken. 

Green. 

Broken. 

Broken. 

Broken. 

Evidently,  it  is  therefore  in  this  manner  quite  impossible  to  reproduce  the 
pure  colors  red,  yellow,  cyan-blue  and  indigo-blue,  unless  means  were  at  hand 
to  extinguish  the  cyan-blue  in  the  red,  the  cyan-blue  and  the  carmine  in  the  yel- 
low, the  carmine  and  yellow  in  the  cyan-blue,  and  in  indigo-blue  the  yellow 
and  the  largest  part  of  the  carmine. 

The  above  table  would  therefore  be  as  follows  : 


Colors 
passed    by 
the  dia- 
phragm. 

Red. 

Orange. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Cyan-blue. 

Indigo-blue. 

Violet. 

Vermillion 

to  yellow 
Reddish 

yellow  to 

blue. 
Cyan-blue 

to  violet. 

While. 

+  Carmine. 
-|- Yellow. 

White. 

|  White  Car- 
mine. 
-(-Yellow. 

White. 

-|-White. 
-{-Yellow. 

Cyan-blue. 

+ White. 

-f-Yellow. 

Cyan-blue. 

+White. 
+White. 

Cyan-blue. 

+ White  Car- 
mine. 

+White. 

Cyan-blue. 

-{-Carmine. 
4- White. 

If  successful— and  this  is  possible  if  colored  liquids  are  applied,  which  offer 
the  advantage  to  cut  off  well  the  ultra-violet — in  selecting  the  diaphragms  in  such 
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a  manner  that  they  will  let  the  colors  pass  through,  which  are  called  for  in  the 
last  table,  one  will  indeed  be  able  to  reproduce  a  pure  spectrum  in  this  way. 

{To  be  continued.) 


LOOKING  BACK ;  OH,  THE  OLDEN  DAYS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    H.    H.    SMELLING. 

( Continued. ) 
The  great  interest  taken  in  the  discoveries  of  Daguerre  and  Niepse,  from  their 
disclosures  to  the  world  by  the  scientists  of  all  countries,  is  manifested  by  the 
repeated  publications  of  the  press  of  opinions  and  disertations  from  the  most 
learned,  and  by  the  numerous  pamphlets— in  some  cases  large  volumes— most  of 
them,  however,  more  of  a  speculative  character  than  of  practical  value.  The 
French  savans  were  the  most  prolific  in  these  publications;  at  this  day  it  is  a  little 
amusing  to  look  over  this  announcement  of  new  discoveries  in  the  art  of  sun- 
painting.  The  whole  field  of  chemistry  was  plowed  and  harrowed  and  dug  over 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  California  prospecter  after  gold,  and  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  a  new  sensitive  surface  or  chemical  was  at  once  given  to  the  press,  if  not 
as  a  great  discovery,  as  a  lien  upon  whatever  might  come  out  of  it  in  the  future. 
But  the  great  original  inventors,  Daguerre  and  Niepse,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  reproducing  the  "natural  color  upon  the  silver 
plate,"  while  Mr.  Talbot  of  England  made  paper  photographs  his  study. 

In  all  these  efforts  the  line  of  thought  and  investigation  lay  almost  entirely  in 
the  most  complicated  and  difficult  experiments.     So  great  and  wonderful  a  pro- 
cess must  be  sought  in  the  very  depths   of  the   hidden  possibilities.     Perhaps  a 
mistake  that  may  be  discovered   anon.      Some  of  the  most  important  inventions 
are  remarkable,   even  wonderful,  for  their  simplicity.      Perhaps  the  problem  of 
securing  the   natural  colors   as   they  appear  on  the  ground  glass  will  prove  as 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity.      What  element  or  substance  in  the  sap  causes  one 
rose   bush  to  color  the  flower  red,  another  yellow,  and  its  absence  (probably) 
leaving  another  white.     We  may  be  told  that  the  color  depends  upon  the  color- 
ific rays  of  light;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  flower  has  some 
principle  within  itself  to  receive  the  particular  color.    Color  is  not  only  visible  by 
sunlight,  but  by  artificial  light,  even  of  the  most  feeble  kind.     Take  a  multiflora 
rose,  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers,  out  of  the  sunlight  into  the  darkest  vault  you 
can  construct  (and  it  loses  all  color  except  black,  does  it  not?)  and  open  upon  it 
the  feeblest  of  tapers,  it  at  once  resumes  its  natural  color;  therefore  it  must  possess 
an  element  or  substance  peculiar  to  itself  to  enable  it  to  retain  some  color  under 
any  light;  but  I  am  running  off  the  track  again.     I  have  always  thought  that 
there  may  be  a  solution  of  the  question  in  this  direction.      Find  out  not  the  color- 
ing principle  itself,  for  that  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  known  to  chemists,  but  the 
element  or  substance  in  the  sap  of  the  plant  that  promotes  it.     As  in  many  other 
cases  the  exclamation  bye  and  bye  will  be:  Why  did  I  not  think  of  that  before? 
Among  all  the   practical  and  amateur  Daguerreans  of  the  early  days  of  pho- 
tography in  America  we  can  mention  but  few  who  originated  anything  of  import- 
ance prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  film,  and  these  were  mostly  in 
apparatus  and  appliances.    The  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Chatham  street,  New  York  City, 
were  quite  prolific  of  inventions  in  apparatus  and  appliances;  Mr.  E.  Anthony,  of 
Broadway,  in  the  same  city,  ranking  second  in  this  respect,  but  taking  first  rank 
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in  elegance  of  construction.  Mr.  French,  of  Boston,  also  put  forth  some 
improvements;  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  specify  any  of  these  inven- 
tions or  improvements,  except  where  they  played  some  part  in  the  great  results 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  paper  process. 

About  a  year  ago  I  read  an  advertisement  in  the  Bulletin  of  a  revolving 
background,  invented  and  patented  by  some  one  ,cout  West."  The  revol- 
ving background  was  first  introduced  by  me  as  early  as  1848  or  1849,  which 
was  used  in  E.  C.  Thompson's  gallery  ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  patentable  at  a 
sub-date,  although  I  never  took  out  a  patent.  I  think  they  were  used  by 
others,  but  I  know  of  only  these.  These  articles  may  do  good  in  this  direc- 
tion in  pointing  out  things  for  which  patents  may  be  sought  now  and  here- 
after as  having  been  used  in  the  "Olden  days  of  photography,''  and  cover  the 
trouble  and  costs  in  seeking  patents. 

One  of  the  earliest  discoveries  in  paper  photography  was  the  chromatype  of 
M.  Ponton,  of  Paris,  afterwards  improved  by  M.  Bequerel,  of  the  same  city,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  of  England,  a  process  that  might  have 
opened  a  new  branch  of  business  long  ago,  and  could  yet  be  employed  profit- 
ably ;  but  it  still  lies  in  oblivion.  Mr.  Hunt  called  them  paper  daguerreotypes; 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  American  photographers  to  this 
beautiful  process,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  employed  profitably. 
The  collodion  has  completely  overshadowed  all  other  processes,  and  hidden 
some  much  preferable  for  certain  work. 

The  chromatype  of  M.  Ponton  was  as  follows  :  He  saturated  the  paper 
with  bi-chromate  of  potash  simply.  M.  Bequerel  improved  upon  this  by  sizing 
the  paper  with  starch  previous  to  the  application  of  the  bi-chromate  of  potash 
solution  ;  this  enabled  him  to  convert  the  negative  into  a  positive  by  the  use  of 
a  solution  of  iodine,  which  combined  with  that  portion  of  the  starch  upon 
which  the  light  had  not  acted.  This  improvement,  however,  did  not  make  the 
discovery  of  practical  use,  but  Mr.  Hunt's  improvement  or  substance,  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  the  resulting  pictures  are  of  so  pleasing  a  character,  it 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  for  copying  botanical  specimens,  engravings, 
drawings,  etc.      This  process  is  thus  described  by  its  author: 

Placing  the  paper  on  some  hard  body,  wash  it  over  on  one  side,  using  a 
very  soft  camel's  hair  brush,  with  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  then  dry  it  quickly.  When  dry  again 
wash  it  over  with  the  same  solution,  and  dry  as  before.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  one  hundred  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  is  to  be  applied  over  the 
same  surface,  and  the  paper  quickly  dried  in  the  dark.  In  this  state  the  paper 
may  be  kept  for  use. 

When  used,  the  solution  of  silver  is  to  be  plentifully  applied,  and  the  paper 
placed  wet  in  the  camera,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  that  no  daylight,  not 
even  the  faintest  gleam,  falls  upon  it,  until  the  moment  when  you  are  prepared, 
by  removing  the  dark  slide,  to  permit  the  light,  radiating  from  the  object  you 
wish  to  copy,  to  act  in  producing  the  picture.  After  a  few  seconds  the  light 
will  be  shut  off  and  the  camera  removed  into  a  dark  room,  or  the  holder  may  be 
covered  with  a  black  cloth  and  alone  taken  into  the  dark  room.  It  will  be  found, 
on  taking  the  picture  from  the  holder,  that  there  is  but  a  very  faint  outline  yet 
visible.  Place  it  aside  in  perfect  darkness  until  quite  dry,  then  place  it  in  the 
mercurial  vapor  box,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  to  the  bottom.     The  moment 
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the  mercury  vaporizes  the  picture  will  begin  to  develop  itself.  The  spirit  lamp 
must  now  be  removed  for  a  short  time,  and  when  the  action  of  the  mercury 
appears  to  cease,  it  is  to  be  very  carefully  applied  again,  until  a  well-defined 
picture  is  visible.  The  vaporization  must  then  be  suddenly  stopped  and  the 
photograph  removed  from  the  box.  The  drawing  will  then  be  very  beautiful 
and  distinct,  but  much  detail  is  still  clouded,  for  the  development  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  it  in  the  dark  and  suffer  it  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
some  hours.  There  is  now  an  inexpressible  charm  about  the  picture,  equal- 
ing the  delicacy  of  the  daguerreotype;  but  being  very  susceptible  of  change, 
it  must  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  only.  The  nitrate  of  silver  must  now 
be  removed  from  the  paper  by  well  washing  it  in  soft  water,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  has  been  added,  and  it  should  afterwards  be  soaked  in  water 
only.  When  the  picture  has  been  dried  wash'  it  quickly  over  with  a  soft  brush, 
dipped  in  a  warm  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  wash  it  for  some 
time  in  distilled  water,  in  order  that  all  the  hyposulphite  may  be  removed.  The 
drawing  is  now  fixed,  and  we  may  use  it  to  procure  positive  copies. 

The  action  of  light  on  this  preparation  does  indeed  appear  to  be  instantane- 
ous. The  exquisite  delicacy  of  this  preparation  may  be  imagined,  when  I  state 
that  in  five  seconds  in  the  camera,  I  have,  during  sunshine,  obtained  perfect 
pictures,  and  that  when  the  sky  was  overcast;  one  minute  is  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  a  most  decided  effect. 

This  very  beautiful  picture  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  the  author  can- 
not promise,  even  with  the  closest  attention  to  the  above  directions,  annoying 
failures  will  not  occur.  It  often  happens  that  some  accidental  circumstance — 
generally  a  projecting  film  or  a  little  dust— will  occasion  the  mercurial  vapor  to 
act  with  great  energy  on  one  part  of  the  paper,  and  blacken  it  before  the  other 
portions  are  at  all  affected.  Again,  the  mercury  will  sometimes  accumulate 
along  the  lines  made  by  the  brush,  and  give  a  streaky  appearance  to  the  picture, 
although  these  lines  are  not  at  all  evident  before  the  mercurial  vapor  was  ap- 
plied; but  a  brush  sufficiently  large  will  obviate  this  difficulty;  say  a  flat  one, 
three  or  four  inches  wide. 

The  directions  are  to  use  the  paper  in  the  camera  wet,  but  it  may  be  used 
dry,  if  more  preferable,  but  it  requires  longer  exposure,  from  two  to  three 
minutes' 

Another  experimentalist  advises  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  place  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water.  He  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  that,  if  saturated  solutions  are  used,  a  nega- 
tive picture  is  first  produced,  but  if  they  have  three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of 
water,  the  first  action  of  the  sun's  rays  darkens  the  picture,  and  then  a  very 
pleasing  effect  follows,  giving  an  exceedingly  faint  positive  picture,  which  is 
brought  out  with  great  delicacy  by  the  silver  solution.  Be  sure  to  use  pure 
water,  especially  in  the  fixing  bath,  for  here  arises  another  pleasing  variation  in 
the  chromotype.  If  the  positive  picture  be  placed  in  a  very  weak  solution  of 
common  salt,  the  image  slowly  fades  out,  leaving  a  faint  negative  outline.  If  it 
now  be  removed  from  the  saline  solution,  dried,  and  again  exposed  to  sunshine, 
a  positive  picture  of  a  lilac  color  will  be  produced  by  a  few  minutes'  ex- 
posure. 

Examine  this  process  carefully  and  critically,  and  the  lover  of  photography 
will  find  much  to  admire  and  engage  his  attention  in  making  it  fully  practical 
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and  profitable.  It  seems  a  shame  to  let  so  beautiful  and  interesting  a  process 
to  remain  in  oblivion.  Is  not  this  process  the  first  stepping  stone  to  the 
"  natural  colors  ?"  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  try  these  solutions  in  printing  posi- 
tives from  collodion  negatives,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  expensive  chloride  of 
gold  toning  bath  ? 

In  the  Anthotype— a  product  of  the  early  days  of  photography — there  is  a 
large  field  for  investigation.  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  was  the  first  experimenter 
with  the  juice  of  flowers  and  plants,  found  that  the  action  of  the  suns  rays  is 
to  destroy  the  color,  effecting  a  sort  of  chemical  analysis,  in  which  two  distinct 
elements  of  color  are  separated,  by  destroying  the  one  and  leaving  the  other, 
outstanding.  The  action  is  confined  within  the  visible  spectrum,  and  thus  a 
broad  distinction  is  exhibited  between  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  vegetable 
juices  and  on  argentine  compounds,  the  latter  being  most  sensibly  affected  by 
the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  violet.  The  rays  effective  in  destroying  a  given 
tint  are,  in  a  great  many  cases,  those  whose  union  produces  a  color  comple- 
mentary to  the  tint  destroyed,  or,  at  least,  belonging  to  that  class  of  colors  to 
which  such  complementary  tint  may  be  preferred.  For  instance,  yellows  tend- 
ing towards  orange,  are  destroyed  with  more  energy  by  the  blue  rays ;  blues,  by 
the  red,  orange  and  yellow  rays ;  purples  and  pinks,  by  the  yellow  and  green 
rays.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  not  always,  or  usually,  that  which  its  ex- 
pressed juice  imparts  to  white  paper.  Why  photographic  investigation  on  this 
process  has  been  so  long  laid  aside  we  know  not,  but  we  know  this,  that  the 
poison  in  the  vine  yields  a  transparent  juice  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action 
of  light  on  cloth  or  paper,  gives  an  intense  indelible  black.  This  juice,  we 
judge,  is  not  poisonous,  and  could  be  procured  by  men  who  are  not  affected  by 
the  poison  of  the  vine  itself.  We  can  handle  the  vine  with  impunity,  and  we 
have  known  others  who  have  done  the  same.  While  a  resident  of  Michigan 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  marking  our  clothing  with  this  juice  by  breaking  off  a 
leaf  and  writing  our  name  with  the  end  of  the  stem.  On  drying,  our  name 
would  appear  in  black  of  the  deepest  intensity,  and  it  never  faded  out  nor 
could  it  be  washed  out ;  it  was  the  best  indelible  ink  we  ever  saw.  Why  could 
it  not  be  used  in  printing  positives?  and  its  sensibility  indicates  its  use  in  the 
camera.  It  would  require  no  developer  nor  fixing  agent.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  think,  for  some  photographer  to  make  himself  a  name.  I  suppose 
the  juice  may  be  kept  in  bottles  which  will  exclude  it  from  the  light.  Of  course 
its  action  in  the  camera  and  under  a  negative  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  it.  Perhaps  I  may  find  some  one 
of  our  amateurs  here  to  try  it. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  left  another  incomplete  process  which  he  thought,  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  photo- 
graphic processes,  as  both  positive  and  negative  could  be  obtained  at  one  opera- 
tion, and  the  resulting  picture  resembled  the  finest  engraving.  This  process  he 
called  the  amphitype. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  John  A.  Whipple  in  last  article  I  forgot  to  mention,  as 
I  should  have  done,  his  invention  of  the  beautiful  "Crayon  Daguerreotype," 
which  at  once  commended  itself  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  to  the  artistic.  It 
was  the  first  improvement  in  the  daguerreotype  in  America  that  obtained  Letters 
Patent  from  the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1849  pictures  on  glass  became  a  controversy,  and  the 
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Messrs.  Langenheim,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced  them  into  that  city,  claiming 
to  be  the  originators,  not  being  aware  that  M.  Everard,  of  Paris,  antidated 
them.      Discussions  on  American  improvements  now  became  lively. 


[From  British   Journal  of  Photography.] 

ATMOSPHERE. 

In  the  English  school  of  painting,  atmosphere— by  which  maybe  understood 
the  apparent  effect  produced  on  the  colors  of  objects  by  the  atmosphere  inter- 
vening betwixt  them  and  the  spectator— plays  a  most  important  part,  and  in 
photography,  also,  a  picture  may  be  made  or  marred  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  atmospheric  effects  are  utilized  in  its  production.  But  the  manner  in 
which  the  qualities  of  a  photographic  negative  may  be  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  surrounding  air  is  not  confined  to  artistic  effects,  it  may  be  viewed  from  a 
physical  standpoint  also.      Let  us  first  consider  the  latter. 

All  practical  workers  are  aware  how  greatly  the  rapidity  of  working  is  in- 
fluenced by  conditions  of  atmosphere;  one  day  the  light  seems  most  powerful 
in  its  action,  while  the  very  next,  perhaps,  may  need  exposure  twice  as  long, 
or  even  more.  It  would  be  a  work  of  considerable  utility  if  any  one  would  so 
investigate  this  matter  as  to  compile  data  which  should  at  once  enable  any  one, 
before  commencing  the  day's  work,  to  forecast  the  character  of  the  light— the 
character  as  opposed  to  its  quantity  and  as  governed  by  the  clouds,  height  of  sun 
above  the  horizon,  and  so  forth.  At  present  the  main  practical  indications 
available  are  that  the  light  is  specially  active  during  the  sunlight  immediately 
following  rain,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  strong  wind ;  it  is  usually  slow 
when  easterly  winds  are  blowing.  These  little  beginnings  of  photographic 
weather  lore  are  really  useful;  but  we  would  carry  them  much  farther  and  more 
systematically. 

An  often-debated  question  is,  whether  a  clear  atmosphere  does  not  enable 
more  rapid  exposures  to  be  given.  We  were  lately  informed  by  a  photographer  of 
some  experience  that  when  he  came  to  develop  a  number  of  negatives  taken  in 
Norway,  he  found  almost  the  whole  of  them  deficient  in  exposure.  At  the  same 
time  he'  led  us  to  understand  that  he  looked  upon  clear  air  as  conductive  to  in- 
creased rapidity.  Our  view  was  that,  acting  upon  this  belief,  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  under  exposure,  though  he  laid  the  fault  upon  the  plates.  Now,  though 
we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that  a  clear  atmosphere  may  accompany  a  specially 
actinic  light,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than 
in  the  absence  of  mist  or  of  floating  particles  between  camera  and  view.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  mist  diminishes  rather  than  increases  the  exposure;  but 
when  the  mist,  or  other  obscuring  cause,  extends  some  height  into  the  air, 
another  factor  comes  into  play,  which  may  possibly  be  the  most  important  of 
all— the  filtering-out  of  the  sun's  rays  by  those  particles  of  mist  or  motes.  Pro- 
fessor Langley  has  shown  that  all  air  in  inhabited  districts  deprives  the  sun's  rays 
of  a  portion  of  their  power ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  believes  the  true 
color  of  the  sun,  if  viewed  through  a  perfectly  pure  air  of  great  tenuity,  would 
appear  blue  instead  of  the  present  more  or  less  familiar  hue.  We  may,  there- 
fore, believe  that  a  clear  air  will  help  rapidity,  but  not  in  consequence  of  its 
allowing  more  light  to  come  from  object  to  camera. 

It  is  well  to  thoroughly  understand   this  point,  for  important   practical  con- 
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siderations  in  the  borderland  between  the  physical  and  the  artistic  here  arise. 
We  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that  none  but  those  who  have  had  an  actual 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  work  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  extent 
to  which  architectural  and  other  photography  in  and  about  large  towns  is  ham- 
pered by  atmospheric  conditions.  The  light  that  to  an  unpractised  eye  would 
appear  all  that  could  be  wished,  the  expert  knows  is  incapable  of  permitting  the 
highest  class  of  results  to  be  obtained. 

For  this  work,  far  more  than  for  landscape,  it  is  necessary  to  play  a  "  waiting 
game."  When  some  particularly  desired  building  or  street  view  happens  to  be 
in  close  proximity  to  a  few  tall  chimneys,  and  the  requirements  of  light  and  shade 
do  not  permit  of  early  rising  to  obtain  clear  air,  the  work  is  very  disheartening. 
A  long  watching  may  have  resulted  in  a  ''clear  day"  at  last,  and  then,  in  all 
probability,  some  huge  not  over-tall  shaft  belches  forth  its  sooty  vapor,  which 
flows  before  the  camera  till  the  proper  light  is  lost,  and  again  the  work  is  de- 
ferred. Crossing  the  palm  of  the  stoker  is  often  a  sovereign  remedy  for  such 
threatened  disaster.  But  whenever  the  subject  and  the  lighting  permit  it,  there 
is  no  remedy  like  getting  up  early  in  the  morning.  The  clearness  of  the  air 
and  the  absence  of  any  approach  to  murkiness  is  very  striking,  and  when  the 
preparation  for  the  matutinal  coffee  are  seen  in  curling  streams  of  smoke,  now 
blue,  now  white,  now  black,  issuing  from  numberless  chimneys,  the  wonder  is 
not  that  photography  among  the  buildings  should  ever  be  difficult,  but  rather 
that  it  should  ever  be  possible  at  all. 

In  this  regard  much  trouble  will  be  saved  by  noting  the  direction  of  the 
wind:  when  the  work  lies  near  the  outside  of  a  town,  it  can  only  be  done  when 
the  wind  blows  to  the  town  from  the  observer.  This  is  a  little  point  of  practice 
which  may  often  prevent  waste  of  time  in  reconnoitering  required  views,  and 
especially  is  it  so  when  some  village  church  has  to  be  secured.  A  sunny  day 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  church  to  the  village  is  the  time  to  choose,  and 
an  old  contributor  once  informed  us  that  between  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon, before  preparations  for  tea  were  begun,  was  the  most  likely  time  in  the 
whole  day  to  be  sure  of  freedom  from  smoke.  We  have,  on  a  former  occasion, 
dealt  with  atmospheric  conditions  as  favoring  portrait  work  in  a  studio,  so  that 
we  need  not  again  now  refer  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  artistic  conditioning  of  photographs  by  the  atmosphere,  it 
may  be  said  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  photographs  ever  taken  owed  their 
beauty  to  the  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  rendered.  It  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult condition  of  all  to  treat  with  success,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  silvery  haze  or  the 
delightful  gray  with  which  a  partially  transparent  air  suffuses  all  objects  in  the 
distance  and  middle  distance,  becomes  in  a  photograph  a  miserable,  cold,  blur- 
ring "  fog,"  an  expression  which,  when  employed  in  its  recognized  photographic 
sense,  is  utterly  condemnatory.  Isochromatic  plates  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
great  help  in  this  direction,  but  if  it  be  the  function  of  photography  to  represent 
what  is  seen,  then  it  is  only  mental  vision  that  will  be  represented  when  atmos- 
pheric effects  are  in  question,  from  the  simple  fact  that  a  very  little  haze,  as  re- 
gards ocular  effect,  comes  out  upon  the  negative  as  a  ruthlessly  overwhelming 
gray.  But  if  a  certain  effect  is  brought  out,  and  the  occasion  is  waited  for, 
when  the  experienced  worker  sees  that  it  can  be  obtained,  though  to  the  eye 
something  quite  different  is  upon  the  lens,  then  effects  of  the  most  charming 
nature  may  be  produced.     Pictures  with   such  qualities   are   most  rare  on  the 
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walls  of  a  photographic  exhibition,  but  they  are  thoroughly  appreciated.  To 
those  who  are  desirous,  in  landscape  work,  of  producing  pictures  of  the  great- 
est novelty  of  treatment,  we  can  only  say,  endeavour  to  produce  pictures 
whose  most  pleasing  characteristic  is  the  due  rendering  of  atmosphere. 

«  ♦  •  •»  > 

[From  Photographic  News.] 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

BY    W.     E.     DEBENHAM. 

No.  i. — Proper  Use  and  Limits  of  Retouching. 
The  practice  of  working  upon  photographic  negatives,  called  retouching,  has 
now  for  many  years  been  in  almost  universal  employment  amongst  professional 
portrait  photographers.  This  practice,  however,  has  only  too  commonly  been 
attended  by  such  serious  evils,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  should 
be  those  who  have  condemned  it  altogether.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  before 
going  into  any  detailed  description  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  functions 
which  retouching  may  properly  fulfill,  and  of  the  limits  which  should  be  assigned 

to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  legitimate  use  of  retouching  is  to  remove  defects  which 
belong  either  to  the  photographic  process  itself,  or  to  imperfect  manipulation  in 
the  working  of  that  process.  The  most  obvious  and  striking  defect  of  the  pho- 
tographic process  is  that  of  rendering  objects  of  certain  colors  disproportionately 
light  or  dark  in  comparison  with  their  appearance  to  the  human  eye.  -  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  color  yellow,  which  produces  a  very  luminous 
effect  upon  our  visual  organs,  and  yet  is,  photographically,  so  inactive,  that 
light  of  that  color  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  illumination  of  the  dark  rooms, 
where  the  sensitive  plates  are  prepared  and  manipulated.  Not  only  does  the 
human  skin  reflect  a  notable  amount  of  yellow  and  red— also  a  photographic- 
ally inactive  color— but  it  is  frequently  covered  in  parts  with  patches  or  spots 
where  yellow  exists  in  considerably  increased  amount.  The  spots  or  patches 
are  discernible  to  the  eye,  but  even  in  daylight  have  commonally  only  a  very 
slightly  different  luminous  effect  from  that  of  the  surrounding  skin.  By  gas- 
light the  difference  is  still  less  perceptible.  When,  however,  such  marks  of  yel- 
lowish coloration  are  reproduced  by  photography,  they  become  so  unnaturally 
evident  as  to  produce  a  very  unpleasing  effect.  To  reduce  such  markings, 
whether  they  assume  the  form  of  freckles,  of  coloration  around  the  eyes,  or  of  a 
yellowish  stain  not  unfrequently  seen  about  the  temples,  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  shall  not  be  more  strikingly  evident  in  the  photograph  than  they  are  in 
nature  to  the  human  eye,  is  an  operation  the  legitimacy  of  which  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Another  defect  belonging  to  the  photographic  process,  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  retoucher  to  remedy,  arises  from  want  of  perfect  gradation.  It  is 
well  known  that  after  a  certain  amount  of  light  has  acted  upon  a  plate,  a  further 
increase  of  light  does  not  produce  a  correspondingly  increased  amount  of  action 
upon  the  sensitive  film.  The  result  of  this  defective  action  is  that  the  highest 
lights  in  the  photograph,  when  they  lie  upon  lights  that  are  themselves  pretty 
strong,  do  not  stand  out  with  the  crispness  and  relief  that  should  belong  to 
them.     The  strengthening  of  such  lights  up  to  the  amount  of  brightness  visibly 
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belonging  to  them  in  nature  is,  therefore,  another  proper  field  for  retouching. 
Unfortunately  it  happens  that  to  do  this  successfully  requires  more  artistic  ability 
than  is  at  all  common,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the  lights, 
say  on  the  nose,  or  on  the  prominent  parts  of  white  lace,  are  depicted  in  so 
many  of  the  published  portraits  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows. 

The  generally  inadequate  rendering  of  varying  degrees  of  light  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale— that  is  to  say  in  the  shadows— is  another  cause  of  defective 
representation  by  photography,  the  amelioration  of  which  lies  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  retoucher.  It  must  have  struck  many  photographers  that  the  t 
shadows,  for  instance,  on  the  flesh  beside  and  partly  round  the  eye,  on  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face,  do  not  in  nature  approach  for  blackness  the  depth  of  color  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or  even  of  the  line  of  shadow  of  the  eye-lashes;  yet  in  many 
photographs  these  shadows  are  rendered  not  many  degrees  lighter,  and  the  line 
of  eyelash  near  the  nose  on  the  shady  side  of  the  face  comes  but  little  (if  any) 
darker  than  the  flesh  immediately  surrounding  it,  in  which  therefore  it  is  lost. 
We  certainly  do  sometimes  see  bright,  well-exposed  photographs,  in  which  the 
flesh  even  in  the  shadows  has  a  beautiful  luminous  appearance,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  its  natural  effect  on  the  human  eye;  but  such  photographs  are  not  too 
common,  and  the  retoucher's  pencil  may  be  well  called  in,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  remedy  the  want  of  gradation  in  the  shading  of  the  photograph. 

In  the  instances  hitherto  mentioned,  the  work  of  the  retoucher  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  legitimate,  as  removing  defects  incidental  to  photog- 
raphy. That  improvements  in  the  photographic  processes  will  render  such  after 
aid  less  necessary  or  desirable  than  at  present,  may  well  be  believed.  We  now 
come,  however,  to  work  the  legitimacy  of  which  may  be  questioned  by  some,  but 
the  necessity  for  which,  in  order  to  gratify  the  public  taste  and  requirement,  must 
be  felt  and  provided  for  by  professional  photography.  The  office  of  that  part  of  the 
retoucher's  labor  now  referred  to  is  the  beautifying  of  the  work,  and  the  idealizing 
of  the  subject.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of  these  requirements 
the  production  of  the  effect  of  a  fine  stipple  is  found  to  be  singularly  efficacious. 
Why  this  should  be  so  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  spend  much  time  in  discuss- 
ing ;  perhaps  it  has  something  to  do  with  it,  that  the  effect  of  massing  is  thereby 
favored  ;  as  details  which  might  be  obtrusive  by  interfering  with  broad  general 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are  easily  kept  in  subjection,  if  not  altogether  ignored. 
Stippling  may,  however,  be  used  in  the  other  direction,  that  of  making  the  most 
of  details  to  the  detriment  of  the  effect  of  massing.  I  have  seen  work  mechanic- 
ally beautiful  in  execution  in  which  every  small  protuberance  or  indentation  of  the 
flesh  has  been  rounded  up,  as  though  each  had  been  the  picture  itself,  showing 
much  more  prominently  than  in  the  original  photograph  ;  and  the  general  effect 
of  light  and  shade  was  thereby  damaged,  whilst  the  picture  was  distressingly 
hard  and  unreal.  No  manipulative  skill  can  compensate  for  this  style  of  work, 
which  must  be  scrupulously  guarded  against,  as  being  at  the  same  time  unreal 
essentially  inartistic,  and  unpleasing. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  retouching, 
certain  evils  came  into  being  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  photography 
itself.  One  such  evil  is,  that  a  superficial  smoothness,  and  what  passes  for  pret- 
tiness,  is  sometimes  spread  over  the  pictures  at  the  expense  of  resemblance, 
either  to  the  sitter,  or  even  to  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  human  face. 
Another  too  common  evil  has  been  that  the  photographer  is  apt  to  depend  upon 
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the  retoucher  to  make  inferior  work  presentable,  to  give  it  a  " finish,"  as  the  pub- 
lic call  it,  instead  of  relying  upon  excellence  in  the  production  of  the  camera. 
These  evils  are  not  necessary  concomitants  of  retouching  ;  in  fact,  the  photog- 
rapher who  retouches  his  own  negatives  recognizes  that  the  time  and  trouble  re- 
quired in  making  presentable  a  bad  negative  is  much  more  than  that  which  would 
be  taken  up  in  fulfilling  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good  one 
in  the  first  instance. 

The  question  of  how  far  a  photographic  portrait  may  be  idealized  is  an  open 
one.  Let  us  take  a  case  of  idealization  suggested  by  a  sentence  in  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter.  It  was  mentioned  that  yellowish  stains  and  discolorations  of  the 
skin  which  showed  stronger  in  the  photograph  than  in  nature,  would  show  less 
in  gaslight  than  in  daylight.  They  would  show  less  still  in  a  yellow  light,  such 
as  a  slightly  tinted  globe  would  transmit.  Is  it  not  permissible  in  a  portrait  to 
idealize  to  the  extent  of  representing  the  subject  with  these  discolorations  no 
more  evident  than  they  would  be  in  the  most  favorable  light  ?  Another  duty 
which  the  retoucher  frequently  has  to  perform,  is  to  remove  or  soften  the  frown- 
ing effect  which  the  strong  light  of  the  photographer's  studio  so  often  induces 
with  persons  whose  eyes  are  very  sensitive.  The  light,  which  is  so  much  stronger 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  room,  will  cause  a  contraction  of  the  brows,  giving  an 
expression  very  different  from  that  seen  on  their  faces  under  other  circumstances. 
To  remove  or  reduce  this  contraction  so  as  to  furnish  a  portrait  more  resembling 
that  which  is  generally  presented  to  the  friends  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered an  illegitimate  idealization.  The  successful  portrait  painter,  however,  goes 
considerably  beyond  such  idealization  as  this.  As  to  suppressing  or  toning  down 
irregularities  and  blemishes  in  the  skin,  that  is  almost  universally  done  by  the 
portrait  painter.  Skillful  retouching  will  effect  this  sort  of  idealization  of  the  por- 
trait, and  if  the  public  require  idealized  portraits,  it  is  not  the  professional  pho- 
tographer's business  to  refuse  to  supply  their  requirements,  but,  if  he  can,  to 
meet  them  in  some  degree,  if  not  to  the  same  extent  that  is  done  by  the  painter. 
To  show  how  this  may  be  done  in  a  way  that  shall  be  pleasing,  artistic,  and  as 
far  as  possible  truthful,  and  to  describe  the  details  of  the  art  of  retouching  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  make  it  attainable  by  any  one  possessing  good  sight, 
steady  hand,  industry,  and  some   natural   aptitude,  will   be  the  endeavor  of  the 

following  chapters. 

.* — -•  -•  •- — » ■ 

AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

BY  COLEMAN  SELLERS,  E.D.,  M.I.  C  E. 
( Concluded. ) 
In  recalling  the  time  long  ago  when  so  much  interest  was  taken  in  photog- 
raphy by  the  few  members  of  this  club,  the  letter-book  for  the  years  of  greatest 
excitement  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  not  well  to  close  the  account  of  it  without  a 
single  extract  from  the  letters  written  by  the  founder  of  the  club,  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Anthony.  No  one  of  these  interesting  letters  can  be  given  in  full,  as  each  has 
matters  relating  to  persons  yet  living  and  bearing  no  relation  to  the  club.  To 
the  writer  of  these  pages  he  was  always  willing  to  talk  of  his  business  as  related 
to  photography,  and  often  the  jealousies  incident  to  rivals  in  trade  called  for 
comment  from  one  who  gave  from  his  full  store  of  knowledge  so  freely,  and  yet 
who  was  often  called  upon  to  defend  himself  when  his  ideas  were  stolen  and 
made  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  tried  to  sell  his  work   as   trade  secrets.     If 
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ever  the  story  of  fuming  albumen  paper  comes  to  be  written,  the  letters  the  writer 
holds,  not  only  from  Mr.  Anthony  but  from  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  early 
use  of  Mr.  Anthony's  discovery,  will  go  far  towards  settling  his  claim  as  the  first 
to  fume  albumenized  paper  after  it  is  silvered  and  dried.  These  many  letters 
from  him  lie  sandwiched  between  those  from  not  only  members  of  the  club,  but 
many  of  the  giants  in  the  art  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As  the  American 
correspondent  of  the  British  Jour nal  of Photography,  one  could  not  help  hear- 
ing from  many  who  learned  of  the  doings  of  the  young  club  through  his  com- 
munications to  the  British  Journal.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  once 
more  in  England  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  his  hearty 
welcome  from  those  who  had  known  him  only  through  his  connection  with  the 
literature  of  photography,  showed  that  the  work  of  the  early  writers  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  yet  hold  the  photographic  art  in 
active  daily  practice. 

Visiting  the  Astronomer  Royal,  of  Scotland,  the  card  presented  to  him 
recalled  those  early  days,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  one  whose  letters  he  had 
read  so  long  ago.  November  29th,  1861,  Mr.  Anthony  wrote  :  "It  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  as  proposer  of  the  club,  to  find  the  proposition  so  favorably  received 
as  it  has  been.  In  the  outset  of  all  organizations,  time  is  required  to  get  all  things 
in  working  order.  The  fact  that  you  may  not  have  received  exchanges  from  all 
the  members  of  the  club,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  a  general  under- 
standing as  to  the  time  when  the  exchanges  should  commence.  In  my  own  case 
failure  to  '  come  to  time'  is  due  entirely  to  the  circumstance  that,  notwithstand- 
ing my  intimate  connection  with  photography  for  some  years  past,  I  have  never 
yet  been  away  from  New  York  to  take  a  negative.  I  was  consequently  unpro- 
vided, within  a  week  of  the  15th,  with  one  of  the  essential  bases  of  qualification 
for  membership.  I  made  an  effort,  however;  and  one  bright  morning  I  started  out 
with  my  six  dry  plates,  expecting  fine  results.  Unfortunately,  however,  before  I 
reached  my  ground  the  day  was  overcast  and  so  dull,  I  could  with  difficulty  draw 
a  focus.  Since  that  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  my  business  to  make 
another  trial.  In  case  I  am  obliged  to  send  prints  from  one  of  the  negatives  I 
took  on  that  occasion,  I  hope  you  will  overlook  any  lack  of  vigor,  and  not  con- 
sider it  an  evidence  of  my  want  of  skill  in  photography.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be 
more  prompt  in  the  next  exchange.  I  shall  forward  with  mine  the  print  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Haight.  He  is  a  young  man  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  mute, 
but  a  very  good  photographer.  Please  excuse  any  shortcoming  in  his  first  effort, 
and  I  will  try  to  keep  him  hereafter."     En  regie. 

"Very,  &c." 

The  good  man  was  always  helping  others  and  trying  to  keep  them  in  heart 
when  discouraged. 

A  few  pages  later  in  the  same  letter-book  is  one  from  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Greenwood,  asking  the  writer  to  act  as  the  American  correspondent  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  and  then  began  one  of  those  long  friendships  that  end 
only  with  life.  He  said  he  was  happy  to  note  that  the  war  cloud  was  passing 
away.  "I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  amicable  relations  between  your  country  and 
ours  is  not  to  be  disturbed."  After  this  many  letters  for  the  public  to  read  were 
coupled  with  private  correspondence,  in  which  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
America  during  the  great  civil  war  was  discussed. 

That  war,  how  it  did  hamper  us  in  the  photographic  work,  when  gold  was  up 
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far  above  double  its  value,  and  we  had  to  pay  dearly  for  every  pound  of  silver 
used.  The  photographer  of  to-day  scarce  knows  that  he  is  using  silver.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  wet  photography  our  blackened  fingers,  as  well  as  our  depleted 
purses,  told  of  the  silver  consumed. 

Now  and  then  a  member  of  the  club  was  called  to  the  field,  and  then  another 
would  be  too  much  engrossed  in  the  war  to  think  of  making  pictures.  About 
this  time  Dr.  Holmes  writes  under  date  July  6,  1862  :  "I  know  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  negligence  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  neglected  almost  everything  in 
the  tremulous  interest  with  which  I  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  army  before 
Richmond,  in  which  my  first-born  is  serving  as  Captain.  It  has  been  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  think  of  anything  except  what  is  going  on  there.  Nothing 
else  should  have  prevented  my  acknowledging  long  before  this  the  receipt  of 
the  interesting  series  of  sterographs  you  sent  me  through  Dr.  Dean  *****. 
Then  after  several  pages  of  talk  about  pictures,  alluding  to  some  he  wanted,  and 
that  members  of  the  club  were  trying  to  obtain  for  him,  he  says:  "I  ought  to 
say  I  have  a  view  of  one  of  the  entrances  to  Strasburg  Cathedral,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  of  the  spire  which  I  ascended  many  years  ago.  The  towers  of 
Bologna  must  have  been  taken  a  hundred  times,  yet  I  never  saw  a  sterograph 
or  photograph  of  them  or  either  of  them. 

"  If  it  was  not  for  this  war  I  should  begin  selecting  photographic  apparatus  to- 
morrow. If  peace  ever  returns  I  feel  sure  I  shall  try  my  hand  at  the  art,  and 
then  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  send  you  some  of  my  handy w.  .rk  in  return  for 
the  many  favors  I  have  received  from  you.'' 

With  this  letter  came  a  charming  stereograph  of  large  Japanese  quartz  sphere, 
showing  now,  as  I  write,  clearly  as  ever,  the  reflections  of  the  objects  in  the 
room  in  which  it  was  taken  so  many  years  ago. 

Facing  this  letter  is  one  from  Thompson,  in  which  he  says  Anthony  and  I 
had  a  day  of  it  in  the  woods  on  the  4th  of  July.  My  wife  went  along  and  we 
had  a  good  time  in  spite  of  the  heat.  Anthony  carried  his  dry  box  with  him  and 
some  milk  plates,  such  as  I  used  to  work  with  a  year  ago.  *     *    I  gave  it  up 

because  I  could  not  prepare  the  plates  fast  enough.  Anthony  brought  home 
some  tip-top  pictures,  and  now  I  guess  the  club  will  hear  from  him — "  at  last  I 
Letters  from  Mr.  Anthony,  in  June  of  that  year,  were  full  of  his  milk  process, 
and  he  sent  to  members  of  the  club  some  cans  of  solidified  milk  of  the  kind  he 
used  in  his  experiments.  With  these  gentlemen  he  talked  freely  of  all  his  ex- 
periments, and  interested  them  in  aiding  in  the  work  of  finding  a  plate  that 
could  be  manufactured  and  held  for  sale.  Once  in  commenting  on  some 
blisters  with  albums  one  complains  of,  he  says  :  "What  can  you  expect  when 
one  goes  pleasuring  with  the  camera  on  Sunday." 

He  was  enthusiastic  about  the  improvement  to  be  made  in  tannin  plates  by 
fuming  them  with  ammonia  in  the  same  manner  as  he  fumed  albumenized 
paper. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  discusses  the  making  of  composite  pictures,  such  as 
Rejlander  and  others  had  been  publishing.  He  sends  two  copies  of  these  pic- 
tures for  examination.  Speaking  of  Rejlander,  I  see  before  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Henry  Greenwood,  in  which  he  says  :  "  I  inclose  you  three  card  pictures  (not 
samples  of  printing,  for  I  have  seen  better  prints  from  the  same  negatives,  but 
these  happen  to  be  on  my  desk).  They  were  sent  to  me  by  my  friend  Rej- 
lander, with  the  quaint  expression  I  send   you  a  prince,  a  beggar,  and  a  beggar 
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and  a  half.  They  were  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Rejlander  himself,  and  a  beggar 
boy,  the  latter  taken  for  his  Night  Side  of  London.  Poor  Prince  Albert  gave  his 
last  sitting  for  a  portrait  to  my  friend  Rejlander." 

When  I  began  these  closing  pages  of  the  story  of  an  old  club,  I  was  sure  I 
had  much  to  give  of  interest  from  the  pen  of  its  founder,  but  now  I  fail  to  be 
able  to  separate  them  from  the  great  mass  that  part  which  would  be  pleasing  to 
the  public  and  instructive  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  The  good  man,  the 
kind  friend,  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  has  gone,  and  his  memory  is  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  joined  their  hands  and  hearts  in  friendship  at  the  touch  of 
his  wand,  when  his  personal  magnetism  drew  together  the  elements  of  the  first 
Amateur  Photographic  Exchange  Club. 


[From  the  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal.} 

CARBON  LANTERN  SLIDES  FROM  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 
By  C.  M.  Vorce,  Cleveland,  0. 

In  May,  1885,  I  published  a  carbon  process  for  making  lantern  slides,  which 
by  later  experiments  I  have  learned  is  liable  to  mislead  and  which  I  wish  now 
to  amend,  since  the  many  letters  and  inquiries  I  have  received  is  evidence  that 
considerable  interest  in  the  subject  exists. 

It  happened,  entirely  by  chance,  that  in  testing  the  process  published  as 
above,  I  used  negatives  made  from  slides  of  injected  tissues,  in  which  negatives 
the  vessels  filled  with  carmine  had  left  the  plate  almost  entirely  unimpressed, 
while  the  transparent  tissue  substance  had  given  a  dense  field.  Silver  prints  from 
such  negatives  show  but  little  else  than  the  injected  vessels  standing  out  boldly 
on  almost  white  ground.  The  result  in  making  lantern  slides  from  such  nega- 
tives is  that  the  sensitive  film  of  gelatine  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  image 
of  the  injected  vessels  and  remains  soluble  in  all  other  parts,  and  a  strong 
transparency  of  the  vessels  is  produced. 

With  negatives  showing  tints  and  half  tones,  however,  the  above  process  will 
not  succeed,  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  field  will  print  to  some  extent,  and 
thus  prevent  washing  out  the  underlying  soluble  gelatine.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary therefore  with  such  negatives,  and  is  the  preferable  plan  in  all  cases,  to 
modify  the  process  by  what  is  called  the  single  transfer  in  carbon  printing.  For 
this  purpose  the  gelatine  film  is  prepared  upon  paper  instead  of  glass  and  is  sen- 
sitized after  drying.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  admit  of  wide  varia- 
tion, as  also  does  the  strength  of  the  bichromate  sensitizing  bath.  But  the  best 
results  in  any  case  are  obtained  by  a  certain  relation  between  the  composition  of 
the  film,  the  strength  of  the  bath,  the  drying  of  the  film,  the  exposure,  and  the 
development,  just  as  is  the  case  in  silver  printing  and  photographic  processes 
generally. 

For  lantern  slides  great  density  is  not  desirable,  but  clear  lights  are  impera- 
tive; hence  the  composition  of  the  film  requires  consideration  and  the  propor- 
tion of  coloring  matter  is  important.     An  approved  formula  is  as  follows: 

( Gelatine 15°  grains. 

White  sugar 20      »« 

"      soap 1S      " 

I  )ry  color 6       " 

Water l  ounce. 

The  gelatine,  sugar  and  soap  are  dissolved  in  the  water  and  rubbed  smooth  ; 
the  dry  color  is  moistened  with  water  and  ground  on  a  paint  slab  until  well 
mixed,  then  ground  with  a  little  of  the  gelatine  mixture,  and  then  added  in 
portions  to  the  melted  gelatine  mass  and  thoroughly  stirred  to  incorporate  all 
well  together.  The  mass  is  then  strained  while  hot  through  fine  muslin  and  is 
ready  for  use. 

The  paper  may  be  coated  by  drawing  it  over  the  surface  of  the  melted  gela- 
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tine  mass;  by  spreading  the  mass  on  the  paper ;  or  by  coating  a  glass  plate  with 
the  mixture  and  spreading  the  paper  upon  this.  In  any  case  the  paper  must  first 
be  dampened  with  pure  water.  Spreading  on  glass  gives  the  best  gloss  to  the 
carbon  surface,  and  is  done  as  follows :  A  clean  glass  plate  is  coated  with  wax  or 
rubbed  with  ox-gall  and  leveled,  and  the  warm  gelatine  mass  is  poured  on  and 
quickly  spread,  as  in  making  dry  plates,  air-bubbles  of  course  being  avoided  or 
removed.  The  gelatine  soon  sets,  and  the  damp  paper  is  then  carefully  spread 
upon  it,  avoiding  air-bubbles,  and  the  plate  is  set  aside  for  half  an  hour.  A 
knife-blade  is  then  passed  under  the  edges,  and  the  paper  with  the  gelatine  ad- 
hering is  carefully  lifted  off,  beginning  at  one  corner.  It  is  then  hung  up  to  dry, 
avoiding  dust,  and  when  dry  will  keep  indefinitely.  To  sensitize  it  is  plunged 
into  cold  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  limp  and  flat  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
composed  of  bichromate  of  potassium  2  parts,  water  80  parts,  for  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  This  sensitizing  may  be  done  in  dim  daylight  or  by  lamplight,  but 
the  sensitized  tissue  must  be  dried  in  the  dark,  in  a  current  of  air  if  possible,  and 
free  from  dust.  When  dry  the  tissue  is  printed  by  contact  under  the  negative  in 
the  sunshine  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  required  for  a  print  on  silver  paper, 
as  the  carbon  tissue  is  more  sensitive  than  silver  paper.  A  photometer  is  of  ad- 
vantage, but  a  little  experience  enables  one  to  print  the  carbon  tissue  without  it, 
the  time  for  printing  on  silver  from  the  same  negative  being  known.  The  tissue 
is  not  examined  during  printing,  as  the  image  is  not  visible.  In  printing  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  mat  or  mask,  which  will  protect  the  edge  for  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  all  round  from  the  light 

To  develop  the  print  it  is  taken  from  the  printing  frame  and  placed  in  cold 
water  until  soft  and  flexible,  when  it  is  placed  under  water,  face  downwards,  upon 
the   cleaned  glass  on  which  it  i->  to  permanently  remain,  excluding  air-bubl 
and  on  removal  from  the  water  is  a  ntact  with  the  glass  by 

means  of  a  rubber  squeegee,  and  is  set  aside  for  about  lulf  an  hour  to  dram.  The 
glass,  with  adhering  print,  is  now  immersed  in  warm  water  at  about  -  iF. 

for  a  few  minutes,  then  into  water  heated  to  about  IOC  degrees  V. .  and  gently 
moved  about  until  the  black  gelatine  is  seen  oozing  out  around  the  f  the 

paper,  when  the  paper  is  lifted  at  one  corner  and  carefully  pulled  off,  under  water. 

The  glass  is  now  rinsed  about  in  the  hot  water  until  the  soluble  r 
solved  away,  which  is  quickly  done  :   «»r  it  may  be  held  under  a  gentle  stream  of 
water  at  abi  Kit  8c  degrees  F.  ;  or  suspended  face  d<  .wnward  in  a  bath  of  warm  water 
and  allowed  to  develop  by  itself.     When  de\  ifficiently  the  prints  are  im- 

mersed in  cool,  then  in  cold,  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  placed  for  two 
or  three  minutes  in  a  three  to  five  per  cent,  solution  of  common  alum,  to  which, 
if  cloudy,  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  pint  of  solution  is  added.  From  the 
alum  bath  the  plates  are  given  a  dip  in  clean  cold  water  to  rinse  them,  and  are 
then  dried,  covered  with  clear   i  _  itive  varnish,  and  mounted  for 

use. 

Any  lettering  or  numbering  of  parts,  <>r  a  written  title,  may  be  executed  upon 
the  dry  gelatine  film  with  Indian  ink  by  means  of  a  steel  pen  before  covering  or 
varnishing. 

The  best  coloring  matter  is  carbon,  and  for  black  the  best  Indian  ink  is  supe- 
rior to  anv  other  substance.  For  tones  bordering  on  black  the  following  are 
good  formulas  : 

Pc re  Black. 

1  >rv  Indian  ink 1  part. 

Gelatine 3°  parts. 

Warm  Black. 

Indian  ink 15  Parts- 

Vandyke  brown 2 

Venetian  red 2      " 

And  of  the  mixture  one  part  to  30  parts  gelatine. 
Deep  Black. 

Indian  ink 20  part?. 

Indigo 2 

Carmine  lake I  part. 

And  of  the  mixture  one  part  to  35  parts  gelatine. 
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Purple  P.lack. 

Indian  ink r  parts. 

' '      red .  5     «« 

Burnt  umber 2     " 

Indig° '•  ■'.'.  .7.7.' .7.7.' .V .'.'.'.'.' .'.".'.;  7  1  7  !  I  part. 

Use  one  part  to  30  parts  gelatine. 

Pare  levigated  lamp-black  alone  may  be  used  in  many  cases. 

The  printed  tissue  gains  intensity  after  exposure,  and  hence  must  be  developed 
soon  after.  The  following  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  to  guide  the  various 
steps  of  the  process.  The  bichromate  bath  should  be  weaker  in  warm  weather 
or  temperature  than  in  cold,  and  should  ordinarily  not  be  used  above  60  degrees 
F.;  40  degrees  F.  is  better.  The  stronger  the  bath  the  softer  the  print/ and 
more  sensitive  the  tissue,  but  too  strong  a  bath  will  ruin  or  even  dissolve  it.  The 
sensitized  tissue  should  be  dried  quickly,  as  slowly  dried  it  is  not  equally  sensitive 
in  all  portions ;  if  too  quickly  dried  it  may  crack. 

Although  the  above  directions  may  seem  voluminous,  the  actual  processes  are 
speedily  and  easily  carried  out.  The  control  of  the  operator  over  the  character 
of  the  picture,  and  the  cheapness,  certainty  and  permanence  of  the  result  are  not 
equaled  by  any  other  photographic  process.  In  Europe  the  carbon  process  for 
portraiture,  copying,  enlargements,  etc.,  is  much  more  extensively  followed  than 
the  silver  process  almost  exclusively  in  vogue  in  America. 


[Frotn  the  British   Journal  of  Photography.] 

DAGUERRE. 

Notes  from  a  Jfanuscripl  written  by  M.  Mextiexxe.  ex-Moire  Je  Brv-sur-Marne, 
a  Personal  Friend  of  the  Inventor  0/  Photography.  Kindly  communicated  to 
Professor  Stebbixg  by  M.  Glaise. 

Louis  Jacques  Maude  Daguerre  was  born  at  Corneilles  en  Paris,  Seine  et 
Oise,  December  18,  1787.  His  father,  a  clerk  in  the  Financial  Department  of 
the  State,  desiring  to  give  his  son  an  honorable  profession,  placed  him,  when  yet 
young,  under  an  architect.  The  youth  manifested  very  early  a  decided  taste  for 
painting.  His  parents  used  their  influence  to  divert  him  from  this  art,  but  in 
vain;  his  resolution  to  be  a  painter  was  immovable.  His  father,  yielding  at  last 
to  his  great  desire,  apprenticed  him  to  Degotis,  decorator  of  the  Opera.  It  was 
not  long  ere  the  young  Daguerre  made  rapid  progress  in  the  art  he  had  chosen. 
Important  decorative  work  was  confided  to  him,  and  lie  soon  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  talented  artist. 

He  received  an  order  for  a  theatrical  scene  for  the  rAmbigu-Comique,  and 
made  a  complete  revolution  in  this  style  of  decoration.  His  paintings  for  that 
theatre  are  still  cited  as  (  he/s-  I'auvn  —  The  Dream  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Castle  of 
Glenthorn,  De  la  forGt  de  Senart,  etc.  He  then  executed,  in  collaboration  with 
M  Ciceri,  the  decorations  of  the  wonderful  lamp  for  the  (ireat  Opera;  the  magi- 
cal effect  of  his  rotating  sun  was  remarkable.  He  assisted  Pierre  Prevost  in  the 
execution  of  his  panoramas  of  Rome,  Naples,  London,  etc.  About  this  time  he 
associated  himself  with  the  painter  Bouton,  for  a  moment  a  rival  of  Horace 
Vernet,  in  view  of  a  panoramic  establishment,  in  which  light  was  made  to  act  in 
order  to  give  mobility  to  the  effects  as  well  as  a  charm  to  the  coloration.  This 
establishment  was  opened  to  the  public  on  July  11,  1S22.  Here  he  offered  to 
the  astonished  view  of  the  spectators  most  admirably  painted  pictures,  which,  by 
the  different  effects  of  light,  were  made  to  pass  from  daylight  to  night,  and  from 
one  scene  to  another.  Renown  spoke  of  a  valley  in  Switzerland;  Holyrood 
Chapel  this  was  so  wonderful  as  regards  painting,  as  well  as  scenic  effect,  that 
the  Government  decorated  him  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  (1824); 
the  Abbey  of  Roslin  in  a  Fog  (which  transformed  itself  into  a  snowstorm),  the 
Fire  of  Edinburgh,  the  Deluge, View  of  Pans  taken  from  Montmartre,  the  Tomb 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Black  Forest,  Midnight  Mass  at  St. 
Ktienne  du  Mont,  the  Temple  of  Solomon    (this  was  his  last  production  for  his 
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diorama,  1839).   This  exhibition  gained  for  its  author  universal  renown;  foreigners 
came  from  afar  in  order  to  witness  such  a  novel  and  wonderful  sight. 

Master  of  his  art,  Daguerre  produced  by  his  perspective  the  most  complete 
illusion;  darkness  to  light,  as  well  as  all  the  atmospheric  variations,  were  scrupu- 
lously represented.  All  at  once  the  spectators  were  carried,  as  it  were,  into  the 
center  of  an  immense  cathedral— the  arched  roof,  the  immense  pillars,  and  the 
colored  glass  windows  admirably  portrayed  ;  perspective  had  created  space  with 
striking  reality.  Then  the  admiring  sightseers  were  shown  a  landscape  lighted 
up  by  the  silver  beams  of  the  moon,  a  castle  hidden  in  the  shade  of  a  grove  of 
trees,  the  heavens  beautifully  decorated  with  silver  and  golden  tipped  clouds.  As 
a  type  of  these  changing  panoramas  must  be  cited  the  famous  Midnight  Mass, 
seen  at  first  by  daylight,  then  during  the  night  service.  This  change  was  obtained 
upon  the  same  picture,  and  without  removing  it  in  the  least. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1 839,  a  fire  devoured  these  chefs-accuvre,  and  many  others 
having  a  great  artistic  renown  and  value.  This  was,  indeed,  a  misfortune.  From 
that  time  up  to  the  present  day  no  establishment  of  the  kind  has  been  got  up. 

Through  this  inauspicious  event  the  fortune  of  Daguerre  was  very  much  cur- 
tailed. He  continued  nevertheless  to  occupy  himself  with  the  different  effects  to 
be  obtained  by  light.  Since  1834  he  had  been  seeking  to  fix  the  image  obtained 
in  the  camera  obscura.  .This  idea  had  been  ridiculed  by  all  those  he  had  spoken 
to  on  that  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the  eminent  chemist,  J.  B.  Dumas, 
Villustre  savant  de  V Academic  Franraise,  who  gave  him  every  encouragement  to 
continue,  and  prognosticated  his  future  success.  In  fact,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  by  his  fire,  towards  the  end  of  April,  1839,  he  discovered 
the  means  to  fix  the  reproduction  of  nature  by  means  of  light. 

Henceforth  an  immense  fortune  appeared  to  lay  beneath  his  grasp.  Brilliant 
offers  were  made  to  him  by  foreigners  for  the  purchase  of  his  secret.  England, 
which  is  never  behindhand,  offered  him  £1 0,000  sterling  and  an  annuity  of 
j£i,ooo.  Prussia  and  Russia  made  him  most  brilliant  offers.  The  United  States 
offered  to  give  him  whatever  he  might  demand.  But  Daguerre  was  resolved  to 
give  the  honor  of  his  discovery  to  his  native  country.  The  statesmen  of  France 
voted  him  unanimously  a  national  reward  in  the  form  of  a  pension  for  life. 

By  a  deed  executed  before  a  notary,  signed  June  15,  1839,  he  took  the  solemn 
engagement  to  reveal  the  process  he  had  discovered  to  obtain  proofs  by  the  aid 
of  light,  as  well  as  to  publish  the  means  he  employed  to  obtain  such  admirable 
effects  in  his  dioramas.  For  this  abandonment  of  his  invention  he  was  to  receive 
from  the  State  the  humble  pension  of  /240  per  annum.  The  Government 
decorated  him  Officer  de  la  L6gion  d'Honneur;  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  him  the 
Order  of  Merit;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a  handsome  present;  the  Univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh,  Vienna,  Munich  and  New  York  sent  him  the  diploma  of 
honorary  member  of  their  respective  colleges. 

Daguerre,  desiring  to  rest  a  little  from  his  labors,  purchased  a  charming  villa 
in  the  hamlet  of  Bry-sur-Marne.  He  occupied  himself  in  embellishing  his  dwell- 
ing, and  there  he  spent,  with  his  worthy  and  respected  wife  (Louisa  Arrowsmith, 
an°English  ladv)  and  his  niece  (not'  having  any  children  of  their  own)  the 
happiest  portion  of  his  life.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  taste  for 
scientific  subjects.  Probably  to  please  the  priest  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
decorate  the  humble  village  church.  Behind  the  high  altar  he  prepared  a  canvas 
frame  nearly  five  yards  square,  lighted  from  above.  Upon  this  he  painted  one  of 
his  very  effective  pictures,  the  only  one  left  which  can  give  the  visitor  an  idea  of 
what  his  diorama  was  before  its  destruction. 

The  decoration  represents  a  Gothic  edifice  from  the  jube  to  the  choir.  This 
changes  totally  the  aspect  of  the  little  village  church,  giving  it  the  noble  and 
majestic  appearance  of  a  cathedral.  The  visitor  remains  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, looking  at  the  numerous  details  of  that  holy  scene.  The  curves  of  the  arch 
work  are  so  exquisitely  rendered  that  the  air  appears  to  float  among  the  pillars 
and  the  breath  of  prayer  whispers  among  the  arched  buttresses.  Spiders'  webs 
can  be  seen  hanging 'from  the  acanthus  of  the  chapiters.  In  the  foreground, 
Christ  upon  His  Cross  appears  about  to  descend.     On  the  other  side  a  wax  taper 
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is  represented  as  being  just  extinguished,  wafting  its  slightly  curled  and  trans- 
parent smoke  towards  the  skies,  leaving  the  wick  glowing  red.  Many  other 
details  could  be  mentioned,  which  when  touched  are  but  optical  illusions  !  By 
this  last  piece  of  work  Daguerre  appears  to  have  left  a  pledge  of  his  friendship 
and  high  esteem  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bry-sur-Marne. 

During  his  retreat  he  occupied  himself  with  his  favorite  studies.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Free  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  established  in  1830,  and  assisted  very 
regularly  at  their  meetings.  '  It  appears  he  sought  diligently  to  obtain  instan- 
taneous results  for  his  photography.  In  the  year  1884,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  held  on  January  30th,  he  communicated  his  hopes  that  he  had 
found'a  new  chemical  of  which  the  sensitiveness  was  so  instantaneous  that  he 
intended  to  make  the  portrait  of  a  horse  at  full  gallop.  "The  effect  is  so 
prompt/'  said  he,  "that  I  can  only  compare  its  rapidity  to  the  velocity  of  the 
electric' spark. "  Daguerre  was  very  particular  and  diffident  as  to  the  perfection 
and  easy  application  of  his  inventions.  Perhaps  he  did  not  attain  the  success  he 
desired  as  to  rapidity,  for  at  his  death  nothing  could  be  found  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  appears  strange  and  unaccountable. 

He  endeavored  to  bring  designs  in  pastel  to  perfection  by  seeding  a  manner 
to  fix  the  color  upon  its  support,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  protecting  glass  which 
was  necessary  at  that  time.  It  appears  he  met  with  many  difficulties  in  order  to 
preserve  the  velvety  appearance  so  precious  in  that  kind  of  drawing. 

At  the  moment  when  death  knocked  at  his  door  he  was  occupied  with  a  new- 
process  of  monochrome  painting  on  glass,  to  be  seen  by  reflection.  The  glass 
replaced  the  best  varnish,  and  gave  a  highly  glazed  appearance  to  the  finished 
picture.  The  specimens  he  left  are  painted  with  black  paint,  very  vigorous  in- 
deed in  tone.  The  halftones  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  semi-transparency  of 
the  coating,  this  coating  being  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
artist.  A  coating  of  white  to  finish  up  gives  depth  of  shadow.  Several  landscapes 
executed  by  this  process  were  terminated,  and  one  nearly  finished  was  found  upon 
the  easel.  As  to  the  mode  of  production  and  preparation  it  can  only  be  sur- 
mised, as  nothing  was  left  by  him  on  the  subject. 

Although  busy  in  study  and  science  he  was  not  above  rendering  service  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat.  Advice  and  help  were 
not  withheld  from  those  who  had  chosen  him  to  represent  them  on  the  Municipal 
Council. 

He  received  many  visits  from  strangers  and  foreigners.  Photographers  and 
artists  came  even  from  America,  among  them  Messrs.  Meades,  who  took  the  por- 
trait of  the  master  they  came  to  honor  with  the  intention  of  reproducing  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  to  make  the  features  of  the  celebrated  artist  known 
to  their  countrymen. 

He  was  very  friendly  with  Mile,  de  Rigny,  niece  of  the  Baron  Louis  de  Rigny, 
the  great  banker.  This  lady  was  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  village,  very 
learned,  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  in  science.  Daguerre  found  great 
pleasure  in  her  society. 

In  1848,  during  the  great  Revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Bry  were  in  the 
greatest  distress.  He  occupied  them  in  the  park  of  Mile,  de  Rigny  in  making  a 
miniature  representation  of  Switzerland.  Mountains,  rocks,  old  castles,  ruins, 
lakes,  bridges,  etc.,  all  were  represented  on  a  large  scale.  A  double  object  was 
here  obtained — an  artistic  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  workpeople  were 
prevented  from  frequenting  the  national  workshops,  where  bad  doctrines  were  in- 
culcated rather  than  honest  work  counseled. 

Daguerre  died  suddenly  on  July  10,  185 1,  in  the  prime  of  life.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  he  took  part  in  the  work  of  a  commission  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
nothing  could  prognosticate  that  his  end  was  near. 

His  loss  was  universally  regretted.  When  the  sad  news  reached  the  New 
World  the  photographers  there  sent  addresses  to  his  widow,  expressing  the 
deepest  regret  for  her  bereavement.  In  order  to  show  their  admiration  and 
acknowledgments  to  Daguerre,  they  wore  mourning  during  eight  days,  in  sign  of 
sorrow  for  his  loss.    A  sum  of  ^2,000  was  collected  to  build  a  monument  to  his 
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memory  at  New  York,  so  as  to  show  to  all  nations  that  the  American  photog- 
raphers admired  and  appreciated  the  invention  of  Daguerre. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  great  artist  repose  in  the  cemetery  of  Bry-sur- 
Marne,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Society  Libre 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  the  midst  of  those  he  loved,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  which 
he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  own  family. 

M.  Glaise  writes  me  to-day,  "  The  monument  is  in  stone,  two  and  a  half 
yards  high.      In  the  center  is  the  bust  of  Daguerre.      The  inscription  is  : 

A. 

DAGUERRE, 

La  Societe  Libre  des  Beaux  Arts. 

MDCCCLII. 

"  On  the  back  of  the  stone  is  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  also  that  of  his 
wife,  who  survived  him  six  years.'"' 


[From  the  Photographer's   IVorld.] 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  LOST  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 

Everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  photography  will  learn  with  regret  of  the 
loss  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  the  respected  secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  with  his  friend,  Mr.  H.  Fox,  and  two  Swiss  guides. 
All  that  is  known  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  Alpine  Club  to  the  Times  of  October  6th,  the  substance 
of  which  we  give  below: 

"  There  is,  unhappily,  no  room  for  doubt  that  two  English  mountaineers  and 
two  Swiss  guides  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Caucasus.  The  two  Englishmen  are 
Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  the  well-known  climber  and  photographer  of  the  high  Alps, 
and  Mr.  H.  Fox,  of  Wellington,  in  Somerset ;  and  the  two  guides  are  Johann 
Fischer  and  Kaspar  Streich,  both  of  Meiringen,  in  the  Canton  Bern.  This  party 
had  undertaken  to  explore  some  of  the  remoter  regions  of  the  central  Caucasus, 
and  had  obtained  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  Russian  Government  for 
that  purpose.  They  were  last  heard  of  alive  on  the  30th  of  August,  at  a  place 
called  Karaoul,  near  Balkar,  in  the  valley  of  the  Terek,  whither  they  had 
gone  after  halting  for  a  while  in  the  village  of  Bezingi,  near  Naltshick.  An  inter- 
preter who  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Balkar  was  ordered  to  wait  their  return 
to  that  place  in  six  days,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  party  proceeded  to  explore  a 
pass  or  peak  in  the  neighborhood.  A  heavy  snowstorm  came  on  soon  after  their 
departure,  and  they  have  not  since  been  heard  of  or  seen.  The  interpreter  waited 
for  three  weeks,  surmising  that  they  had  changed  their  route  and  plans,  and 
then  informed  the  authorities  of  their  disappearance.  Search  parties  have  since 
been  sent  out  and  have  prosecuted  an  active,  but  so  far  an  unsuccessful,  search, 
assisted  by  an  English  officer  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  people,  and 
language.  The  latest  telegram  from  this  officer,  which  was  received  yesterday, 
states  that  traces  have  been  discovered  on  a  glacier  of  which  the  name  cannot  be 
made  out.  What  seems  to  be  now  only  too  clear,  is  that  the  whole  party  has 
perished. 

"  The  two  travelers  were  mountaineers  of  experience,  skill,  and  prudence, 
and  their  guides,  who  were  specially  selected  for  the  expedition,  though  compar- 
atively young  men,  enjoyed  a  high  repute  among  Alpine  climbers.  Mr.  Donkin 
was  no  stranger   to  the  Caucasus,  having  accompanied  Mr.  Dent  two  years  ago 
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in  an  expedition  to  the  district  in  which  he  has  now  perished.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford.  Though  not  his  father's 
equal  in  academical  distinction,  Mr.  Donkin  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in 
scientific  studies  and  held  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  at  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal. He  was  an  accomplished  photographer,  his  well-known  photographs  of  the 
higher  Alps  being  quite  unique  in  their  character  and  excellence.  His  com- 
panion, Mr.  H.  Fox,  was  a  young  man  of  great  athletic  promise.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Somerset  county  eleven,  a  leader  of  the  county  football  team,  and 
he  had  already  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  mountaineers  as  a  climber  of 
great  skill  and  daring,  combined  with  a  due  mixture  of  caution.  The  untimely 
death  of  two  such  men  is  a  sensible  loss  to  the  community. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
We  have  again  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  for  our  illustration  some  gems 
of  photographic  study  from  the  Studio  of  Mr.  Dana,  of  Xew  York.  As  exam- 
ples of  fine  modeling,  artistic  management  of  lighting  and  posing,  and  general 
excellence  of  the  many  details  of  photographic  manipulation,  they  are  beyond 
question  in  the  highest  rank  of  our  art.  Mr.  Dana's  fame  is  not  a  local  one, 
and  his  painstaking  work  and  tireless  endeavors  to  please  are  highly  appreciated 
by  a  large  circle  outside  New  York  City,  who  consider  one  of  his  portraits  as  the 
best  substitute  for  the  presence  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them.  The  fine 
example  of  his  work  which  we  give  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  worthy  of 

study  by  all  our  readers. 

« — -•  •  •» — ►• 

POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Bulletin  : 

It  is  sometime  since  we  heard  anything  of  the  "  Postal  Photographic  Club," 
which  I  consider  was  a  splendid  institution  for  amateurs.  Are  there  not  any 
amateurs  in  this  vast  country  who  feel  that  it  was  a  benefit  to  them;  and  who  are 
willing  to  start  a  new  club,  or  I  should  say  bring  to  life  the  old  one.  They  have 
the  same  kind  of  club  in  England,  which  is  still  flourishing;  it  started  over  four 
years  ago.  I  am  willing  to  help  and  I  have  some  friends  here  who  would  join. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  amateurs  on  this  subject.  And  I  will  only  be  too 
glad  to  be  secretary,  as  my  time  is  not  employed  like  some  others  are;  and  I  will 
give  the  first  album  towards  the  club  being  started  again.  I  will  be  greatly 
pleased  if  I  can  hear  from  other  amateurs  sending  prints  and  data  as  usual. 

Asking  forgiveness  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space, 

I  remain  yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  Maxsell. 

Chester,  Chesterfield  Co.,  Va. 


I  xow  have  the  bound  issues  for  1885  an^  1886,  and  the  numbers  for  1887, 
lacking  this  one.  I  cannot  well  afford  to  lose  it,  for  I  wish  them  bound  for 
the  many  good  things  they  contain,  and  the  interest  I  take  in  looking  them  over. 

Frank  J.  Goodavext. 


I  can  honestly  say  that  as  an  instructor  it  is  equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by 
none  ;  it  has  helped  me  out  of  many  a  trouble  and  may  help  out  of  many  more. 

I  enclose  check  for  renewal.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  enjoy  the  Bulletin 
exceedingly  and  could  not  do  without  it,  and  trust  it  may  always  be  forthcoming. 

S.  S.  Webber. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE-PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SECTION. 

Informal  Meeting,  October  17,  1888. 

The  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Gardner,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  said  :  "  As  no  special  subject  has  been 
selected  for  the  evening,  it  would  be  in  order 
for  any  member  to  introduce  such  themes  as 
might  in  any  way  aid  the  photographer  in  his 
work." 

Mr.  Duchochois  then  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  previous  informal  meeting,  and  said: 
"  In  regard  to  the  making  of  lantern  slides,  it 
was  his  belief  that  those  made  by  the  albumen 
process  had  never  been  excelled  ;  but  it  was  a 
difficult  process,  as  he  had  proven  by  manifold 
experience,  and  hence  believed  it  would 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  practiced  as  in  days  of 
yore. 

"  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  gelatine 
emulsion  and  the  collodion  wet  plate  were 
quite  good  enough,  though  he  believed  the 
latter  could  be  made  to  produce  better  work 


than  was  possible  with  the  former.  In  this 
respect,  he  said,  he  harmonized  with  a 
majority  of  the  dealers  in  lantern  slides,  and 
would,  therefore,  certainly  practice  the  wet 
process  if  he  were  making  slides  for  the 
trade." 

The  next  subject  introduced  was  "Light- 
ing and  Posing,"  with  all  the  different  opin- 
ions expressed  in  regard  to  this  branch  of 
photography.  It  was  agreed  that,  as  a  rule, 
too  little  attention  had  been  given  to  it,  hence 
there  were  a  countless  number  of  portraits 
made,  that  were  neither  elegant  nor  truthful. 
That  positionists,  often  without  thought  or 
care,  used  the  same  lighting  and  the  same 
view  of  the  face,  whether  their  subject  was  of 
a  florid  or  dark  complexion,  whether  young 
or  old,  whether  a  thin  figure  or  a  portly  one. 
All  were  seated  in  the  same  chair,  and  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  place  under  the  skylight, 
directed  to  look  at  the  same  object,  and  very 
blandly  requested  to  keep  still  and  look  pleas- 
ant. This  last  advice,  if  followed,  usually  in- 
creased the  lines  of  the  mouth  and  so  con- 
tracted the  eye-brows  that  not  one  portrait  in 
twenty  ever  proved  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Surely  then,  said  the  speaker,  such  advice 
would  be  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance."' 

Mr.  O.  G.  MASON  suggested  that  some 
effort  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  section  to  secure  the  attendance  of  our 
leading  positionists,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  collection  of  pictures  for  special 
criticism,  that  reached  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  excellence.  In  this  way  much 
practical  information  might  be  gained,  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  might  bring  to  the  surface 
individual  faults  most  likely  to  escape  the 
notice  of  those  who  had  committed  them. 

The  Chairman  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  a 
gentleman,  now  dead,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  had  a  photo  gallery  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  portions  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  locality,  he  said,  where  filth  and 
poverty  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 

In  this  gallery  there  was  a  remarkably  small 
skylight;  the  width  of  the  room  was  about  7 
feet,  and  the  length  perhaps  12  feet.  Beside 
this,  there  was  a  small  waiting-room  fitted  up 
in  a  manner  that  made  its  patrons  feel  quite  at 
home;  there  was  no  fear  of  soiling  upholstered 
chairs  or  velvet  carpets;  everything  was  on  a 
par  with  their  own  homes,  and  this  home-like 
air  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  this  artist" s  suc- 
cess; that  he  was  successful,  the  courts  attested 
after  his  death  by  a  two  years'  siege  in  deciding 
to  whom  his  property  belonged :  and,  like  many 
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suits  in  chancery,  finally  bestowed  it  on  those 
to  whom  it  never  had  been  willed. 

It  is  doubtful,  said  the  Chairman,  if  you 
could  find  another  gallery  in  the  city  that 
could  boast  of  such  examples  of  lighting  and 
posing.  And  all  this  was  brought  about  by 
the  natural  aptitude  of  his  patrons,  and  by 
simply  sitting  every  customer,  whether  old  or 
young,  large  or  small,  in  an  antiquated  chair 
that  was  solidly  nailed  to  the  floor,  with  the 
camera  permanently  stationed  by  the  side  of 
the  dark  room,  in  which  there  was  a  sliding 
window,  through  which  the  plate-holder  could 
pass  to  its  place  in  the  camera.  From  this 
point  of  view  every  picture  was  taken,  so 
that  the  larger  the  subject,  the  less  of  the  per- 
son there  would  be  taken.  And  as  only  one 
sized  plate  was  used,  it  might  embrace  a  half- 
length  portrait,  if  the  subject  was  not  above 
the  medium  size,  or  it  might  be  a  full  length  if 
taken  of  an  infant. 

From  these  pictures,  it  could  be  accurately 
determined  the  relative  size  of  one  subject  with 
another,  as  well  as  the  exact  height  of  each.  In 
this  respect  it  was  a  step  in  advance  of  other 
galleries,  and  in  this  regard  is  no  doubt  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  in  a  city  like 
New  York  there  appears  to  be  room  for  low 
art  as  well  as  high,  and  for  every  grade  of 
talent. 

The  subject  of  retouching  was  also  alluded 
to,  and  while  it  was  regarded  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  attractiveness  of  a  picture,  it 
was  urged,  that  it  often  lessened  its  value  as 
a  likeness,  and  should,  therefore,  be  used  with 
much  caution  and  skill. 

The  fading  of  silver  prints  was  also  alluded 
to,  but  no  definite  means  of  curing  this  defect 
could  be  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Duchochois  be- 
lieved that  one  of  the  causes  might  be  fixing 
the  prints  without  taking  the  precaution  to 
exclude  them  (while  in  the  hypo  solution) 
from  a  strong  light.  He  believed,  also,  that 
there  was  a  salt  of  silver  formed  in  the  paper 
that  hyposulphate  would  not  dissolve,  and  that 
this  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  picture. 

Mr.  Gardner  believed  that  pictures  were 
often  injured  by  keeping  them  a  long  time  in 
the  fixing  solution  (with  the  view  of  correcting 
overprinting),  after  the  chloride  of  silver  had 
been  dissolved.  He  believed  in  using  not 
more  than  six  ounces  of  water  to  one  ounce  of 
hyposulphite,  and  subjecting  the  solution  to  as 
little  light  as  possible  while  the  prints  were 
being  fixed.  He  believed  not  only  in  the 
rapid    fixing    of  prints,   but   also   in    a    quick 


method  of  washing  them.  He  thought  it  was 
a  mistake  to  account  for  the  fading  of  prints, 
as  we  often  do,  by  simply  saying:  "They 
were  not  sufficiently  washed." 

"To  confirm  this  opinion,"  he  said,  "I 
fixed  a  number  of  prints,  and  then  simply 
soaked  them  in  a  weak  salt  solution  for  ten  min- 
utes. They  were  then  dried  and  rolled  up 
with  others  that  had  been  washed  in  the  usual 
way.  More  than  a  year  has  since  passed,  and 
no  symptoms  of  change  are  manifest  in  these 
unwashed  prints.  How  much  longer  they  will 
remain  unchanged,  time  can  only  tell !  " 

It  was  proposed  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee be  requested  to  select  some  definite  subject 
for  the  next  meeting,  and  duly  notify  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same. 

The  section  then  adjourned. 

\From  the  Photographic  News.\ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  LANTERN  SLIDES  ON 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  AND  GELATINO- 
CHLORIDE  PLATES. 

BY    I.    H.    JENNINGS. 

{Continued.) 

The  3  %  -inch  square  camera  is  very  useful 
for  making  slides  by  copying  from  large  nega- 
tives, and  in  the  case  of  those  generally  work- 
ing with  a  large  camera  is  to  be  preferred ;  but 
for  those  who  desire  a  light  and  portable  ap- 
paratus, or  who  take  negatives  specially  for 
lantern  slides,  the  quarter  plate  camera  is  to 
be  recommended,  as  the  margin  of  the  plate 
can  receive  a  description  label  without  intrud- 
ing on  the  part  to  be  printed  from,  and  also 
provides  against  accidental  defects,  such  as 
frilling,  which  in  the  smaller  negative  would 
spoil  the  picture.  Such  a  camera  will  serve  as 
a  most  pleasant  companion  on  a  hot  summer 
day,  when  a  larger  one  would  only  tend  to 
spoil  the  photographer's  enjoyment  by  its 
bulk  and  weight;  and  by  reason  of  its  long 
bellows,  will  serve  for  photographing  both 
near  and  distant  objects  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  if  provided  with  suitable  lenses.  For 
lantern  work  a  long  focus  quarter  plate 
camera  may  be  called  a  "  universal  camera," 
as  it  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  convenient 
instrument  for  copying  book  illustrations,  some 
of  which  have  to  be  reduced  in  copying,  but 
also  at  times  enlarged,  and  this  the  long  bel- 
lows provides  for. 

Three  or  four  double  dark  slides  should  be 
provided,  whether  the  object  be  landscape 
work  or  copying  book  illustrations,  for  it  saves 
much  time  and  needless  labor  to  be  able  to 
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copy  six  or  eight  engravings  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  focused,  without  having  to  journey  to 
the  dark  room  to  change  plates. 

The  whole  apparatus,  camera,  slides,  and 
lenses,  ought  to  be  kept,  when  not  in  use,  either 
in  a  dust-tight  box,  or  in  one  of  the  neat  leather 
cases  made  by  most  manufacturers  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  and  not  left  about  exposed 
to  dirt  and  dust.  No  apology  is  made  for  this 
suggestion,  because  such  matters  are  wrongly 
deemed  "trifles"  by  many;  and  the  man  who 
is  markedly  careful  of  his  apparatus  is  consid- 
ered "  faddy  "  or  eccentric.  Yet  if  dust  and 
dirt  be  "  matter  out  of  place  "  in  an  ordinary 
camera,  they  are  tenfold  more  so  in  a  cam- 
era or  slides  devoted  to  lantern  work;  for 
blemishes  that  may  pass  unnoticed  on  prints 
on  albumenized  paper,  or  be  easily  touched 
out,  will  simply  ruin  a  lantern  negative  or  posi- 
tive. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  a 
series  of  lenses  is  very  desirable,  both  in  land- 
scape work  and  copying  book  illustrations.  In 
landscape  work  it  is  frequently  found  to  be 
impossible  to  get  the  camera  in  a  suitable  po- 
sition, if  fitted  with  only  one  lens;  the  camera 
is  either  too  close  to  include  the  view  on  the 
focusing  screen,  or  so  far  off  that  the  image  is 
too  diminutive.  These  difficulties  are  sur- 
mounted at  once  by  the  possession  of  three  or 
four  lenses,  preferably  doublets,  the  compo- 
nents of  which  can  be  used  singly,  thus  giving 
twice  the  focal  lengths  of  the  combination,  and 
permitting  distant  objects,  such  as  ships, 
mountains,  etc.,  to  be  photographed  with  dis- 
tinctness and  of  sufficient  size.  These  lenses 
should  either  all  fit  in  the  same  flange,  to 
avoid  the  nuisance  of  extra  fronts  or  adapters, 
or  the  same  mount,  the  very  acme  of  porta- 
bility. 

Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  revived  interest 
in  photography  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
gelatine  dry  plates,  and  the  consequent  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers,  much  so- 
called  "cheap"  apparatus  has  been  intro- 
duced, some  of  which  is  of  fair  quality,  and 
capable  of  doing  good  work  in  careful  hands, 
but  most  of  which  had  better  be  avoided  by  all 
who  intend  really  to  work  at  photography. 
In  these  cheap  cameras  many  essential  feat- 
ures of  a  good  instrument  are  omitted,  to  en- 
able the  apparatus  to  be  sold  at  a  low  rate. 
Thus  few  of  these  possess  a  rising  front,  and 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  camera  in- 
tended for  lantern  work,  whether  landscape  or 
copying.  The  swing  back,  although  impor- 
tant, can  be  dispensed  with;  but,  if  possible, 
both  these  additions  should  form  part  of  every 


camera  intended  to  be  used  for  the  production 
of  lantern  slide  negatives. 

In  addition  to  having  a  bellows  extending 
to  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  camera  should 
be  capable  of  being  racked-up  close  enough 
to  work  easily  with  a  wide  angle  lens  of  as 
short  a  back  focus  as  if  inches;  tor  such  a 
lens  will  be  found  indispensable  for  photo- 
graphing buildings  in  confined  situations,  or 
mountain  scenery,  where  the  camera  has  often 
to  stand,  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 
ravine,  close  to  the  object  of  interest.  Such 
range  of  adjustment  will  hardly  be  found  in 
any  cheap  camera,  although  all  these  features 
are  provided  in  cameras  made  purposely  for 
the  requirements  of  the  lantern  worker. 


III. — Taking   Landscape   Negatives  for 
Making  Lantern  Slides. 

In  speaking  of  apparatus  we  have  mentioned 
the  necessity  of  having  a  series  of  lenses  in 
taking  landscape  negatives  from  which  lantern 
slides  are  to  be  made  ;  for  it  is  not  always — 
and,  indeed,  not  often — possible  to  bring  the 
camera  nearer,  or  remove  it  further  away,  to 
secure  the  exact  picture  desired.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  choose  what  the  photo- 
grapher considers  the  best  point  of  view. 
Whether  it  will  be  so  or  not  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  his  amount  of  artistic  taste  and  judg- 
ment. In  taking  buildings,  unless  it  be  the 
only  possible  position,  do  not  plant  the  cam- 
era right  in  front  of  the  building,  for  you  do 
not  want  an  architect's  "elevation"  of  the 
building,  but  a  pleasing  picture.  To  obtain 
this,  place  the  camera  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  building  at  an  angle, 
and,  above  all  things,  let  there  be  sufficient, 
but  not  too  much,  foreground.  There  should 
be  enough  foreground  to  give  the  appearance 
of  stability  to  the  building,  for  if  its  base  be 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  picture  it  will  look 
very  funny  on  the  screen  as  a  lantern  slide  ; 
and  do  not  try  to  get  the  building  as  big  as 
possible,  but  try  to  include  other  objects  that 
harmonize  with  the  principal  object  of  interest. 
Such  advice  might  appear  needless,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  seen  cer- 
tain photographs  exhibited  with  innocent  pride 
by  amateurs  who  were  not  exactly  beginners 
in  the  art,  in  which  the  sole  effort  seems  to 
have  been  to  place  the  camera  right  opposite 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  take  a  view  as 
large  as  could  be  included  on  the  focussing 
screen. 

( To  be  Continued.) 
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N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  a?i- 
swer  questions  0/  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
viember  this.  No  attention  will  be  paid 
to  anonymous  com?nunicaiions. 

Q. — R.  W.  writes :  Please  instruct  me 
through  the  Bulletin  in  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing difficulty:  In  developing  dry  plates  with 
hydroquinone,  there  remains  a  white,  dull 
haze  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  which  the  fixing 
solution  fails  to  remove.  And  it  does  not 
give  a  clear  printing  negative? 

A. — The  difficulty  is  probably  some  im- 
purity in  the  hydroquinone,  or  comes  from 
using  bad  water.  If  you  could  send  us  a 
small  negative,  or  a  piece  of  the  negative,  we 
might  help  you  better.  We  do  not  see  why 
you  cannot  rub  the  haze  off  the  back  of  the 
plate  while  it  is  wet. 

Q.—  S.  B.  V.  E.  writes:  In  the  Bulletin 
for  August  25th,  Dr.  Vogel,  in  his  letter  gives 
a  formula  for  hydroquinone  developer,  using 
5  grams  of  hydroquinone,  900  grams  of 
water,  40  grams  of  sodium  sulphite,  and  75 
grams  of  potash.  Please  give  this  in  grains 
and  ounces,  and  tell  us  what  kind  of  potash. 
Also,  in  the  talk  before  the  convention  on 
"Dark  Room  Practice,"  the  author,  for  an 
intensifier,  used  mercury  bichloride  mixed 
with  potassium  bromide— what  strength 
should  these  solutions  be  ? 

A.— Five  grams  =  78  grains. 

900  grams  =  30^  fluid  ounces. 
50  grams  =  \yz  ounces. 
75  grams  =  2%  ounces. 
The  potash  named  is  potassium  carbonate  or 
salts  ot  tartar.     We  do  not   know  exactly  the 
formula  referred    to    above,  but  a  solution  of 
mercury  bichloride  that  is  half  saturated  (one 
volume  of  saturated  solution  to  one  volume  of 
water),    with   an   equal  weight  of   potassium 
bromide,  is  often  used. 

Q.—A.  C.J.  writes  :  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  through  the  Bulletin  if  sensi- 
tized albumen  paper,  kept  four  or  five  days  in 
safety  cans,  has  to  be  refumed,  or  should  it 
be  put  in  cans  without  fuming,  and  will  it  keep 
white  longer?  Mine  turns  yellow  in  that 
time.  Can  an  instantaneous  view  be  taken 
with  a  Darlot  Portrait  Lens,  or  will  a  view 
lens  be  better,  Darlot  make  ?    What  developer 


is  best  to  develop  instantaneous  work?  Will 
you  give  me  a  good  formula  for  negative 
varnish?  Also,  is  the  Zephyr  plate-holder 
made  in  size  3^  x  4%,  and  what  is  the  price  ? 
How  can  I  remove  green  fog  from  negatives  ? 
How  can  I  find  the  speed  of  a  drop-shutter  or 
any  other  shutter  ? 

A. — You  should  not  fume  sensitized  albu 
men  paper  if  you  wish  to  keep  it  white  in 
safety  cans.  And  always  fume  it  just  before 
you  use  it,  even  if  it  has  been  fumed  the  day 
before.  Instantaneous  views  can  be  taken 
with  portrait  lenses,  but  the  pictures  are  never 
correct  ;  use  view  lenses.  Use  the  developer 
the  formula  for  which  is  given  m  the  box  of 
dry  plates  you  use  ;  begin  by  adding  as  much 
water  as  there  is  developer,  and  then  finish  in 
developer  of  full  strength.  Good  negative 
varnish  cannot  be  made  on  a  small  scale  ;  it  is 
better  to  buy  it  ready  made.  Write  a  separate 
letter  to  our  publishers  about  the  Zephyr  plate- 
holder  ;  we  cannot  answer  questions  about 
sizes  and  prices  of  apparatus.  Green  fog  may 
often  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  negative, 
after  drying,  with  a  soft  rag  moistened  with 
alcohol.  If  this  does  not  work  try  clearing 
in  : 

Saturated  alum  solution ....  2  ounces. 

Hydrochloric  acid 1  dram. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Don't  leave  plate  in  solution  more  than  a 
minute,  and  wash  well.  In  regard  to  the  speed 
of  drop-shutters,  there  are  a  number  of 
methods  for  ascertaining  this;  see  Bulletin, 
Vol.  XVI,  page  232,  for  one  method;  the  de- 
tails are  too  long  to  reprint  in  these  columns. 

Q. — E.  J.  C.  encloses  two  prints  and  writes: 
I  have  not  been  working  at  photography  very 
long  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  your 
opinion  of  the  enclosed  prints. 

A.—  The  prints  are  good.  The  posing  is 
poor.  In  the  case  of  the  girl,  the  head  is 
thrown  too  far  forward,  and  the  boy  looks  like 
a  being  without  a  neck.  This  is  probably  due 
to  tilting  the  camera  too  much  and  not  using 
a  swing -back. 

Q.—Q.  T.  M.  writes:  Through  the  Bul- 
LETIN  could  you  answer  the  following  queries: 

1.  If  I  have  a  photographic  lens, single  combina- 
tion, of  exactly  8-inch  focus,  that  defines  a  disc 
4X  inches  in  diameter,  what  is  the  angular 
aperture  of  that  lens,  also  its  angle  of  view  ? 

2.  When  I  introduce  diaphragm  F.  32,  how 
have  I  affected  the  angle  of  aperture,  and 
angle  of  view,  from  the  condition  of  F.  8  or 
the  full  aperture  ? 

A. — The  angular  aperture  of  a  lens  is  the 
angle  formed  by  lines  cutting  the  margins  of 
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the  lens  and  centering  in  the  picture  on  the 
ground  glass.  The  angle  of  view  of  a  lens  is 
the  angle  formed  by  lines  cutting  the  margins 
of  the  view  on  the  ground  glass  and  centering 
m  the  lens  itself.  Using  a  diaphragm  dimin- 
ishes the  angle  of  the  aperture  ;  but  not  the 
angle  of  view ;  the  picture  has  better  definition. 

Qt A.  writes:   A  great  many  of  the  foreign 

prints  brought  to  me  to  be  mounted  have  a 
very  brilliant  surface  and  lie  quite  fiat,  having 
the  appearance  of  being  burnished.  Of  course, 
on  being  wetted  for  mounting,  all  the  "  shine  " 
is  taken  off  them  and  out  of  them;  but  as  I  am 
desirous  of  placing  some  prints  in  a  book  with- 
out mounting  them,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  how  to  give  them 
this  brilliant  appearance  ? 

A.—  Use  a  plain  card  behind  each  print  and 
burnish  in  the  ordinary  way,  lightly  sponging 
the  face  of  each  print  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  castile  soap. 


Wttm  Caufllu  with  tbe  irop 
£ltutttr. 

We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Mrs.  Annie 
Rorbach  Fisk,  the  wife  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Fisk,  of 
New  York.  After  an  illness  of  over  three 
months,  she  passed  away  on  October  17th 
last,  leaving  a  devoted  husband  and  four  little 
children  to  mourn  her  loss.  Mr.  Fisk  has 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  his  great  bereave- 
ment. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  note  another  accident 
from  the  explosion  of  flash-light  powder. 
The  victim  this  time  was  John  Crine,  in  the 
employ  of  Wylie  &  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia. 


While  carelessly  handling  a  keg  of  flash- 
powder  it  exploded,  and  he  died  from  his  in- 
juries. If  this  is  going  to  be  the  record  con- 
cerning flash-powders,  the  sooner  we  see  the 
last  of  them,  the  better.  Why  not  use  pure 
magnesium  powder  alone  ? 

We  regret  to  learn,  from  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press, that  Mr.  David  Tucker,  of  the  firm  of 
Tucker  &  Butts,  met  with  a  serious  accident 
lately.  By  making  a  misstep  he  fell  down  the 
stairs  in  their  new  building,  and  received  in- 
juries that  were  quite  severe  but  not  danger- 
ous. We  understand  he  is  now  much  better, 
and  tender  our  congratulations  on  his  lucky 
escape  from  anything  more  serious. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood,  the  well-known 
New  York  photographer,  gave  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Young  Men"s  Christian  Association  in 
New  York  recently.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  had  a  large  audience  and  entertained  them 
with  his  pleasant  manner  of  discoursing  upon 
photography,  and  some  of  its  applications. 
The  lecture  was  beautifully  illustrated  with  a 
large  collection  of  pictures,  etchings,  etc..  and 
Mr.  Rockwood  took  a  flash-light  picture  of  a 
boy  upon  the  platform  before  the  whole 
audience,  and  finally  made  a  picture  of  the 
audience  itself. 


Mr  .  W.  A.  Simpkinson  of  the  firm  of  Sheen 
&  Simpkinson,  Cincinnati,  recently  came  East 
on  his  bridal  tour  and  gave  us  a  call.  We 
were  glad  to  meet  him,  and  regret  that  we 
could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  personally  con- 
gratulating his  bride  as  well  as  himself. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

Every  year  we  go  to  this  exhibition  of  photographs  with  our  hearts  full  of 
hope  that  the  management  has  done  something  to  make  the  display  of  photo- 
graphs worthy  of  the  great  city  of  New  York  and  her  many  fine  photographers. 
But  we  are  always  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  is  a  shame  that  from  amongst 
the  hundreds  of  studios  in  and  around  this  city,  scarcely  a  dozen  of  them  are 
represented.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  cannot  help  giving  these  our  most 
hearty  congratulations  for  their  patience  and  enterprise  in  sending  each  year 
some  examples  of  their  best  handiwork.  But  these  men  would  be  stimulated  to 
higher  endeavor  if  more  competition  was  encouraged  ;  and  other  competitors 
would  also  rise  in  the  scale  of  excellence  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  status  of 
the  best  workers.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  management  of 
the  photographic  department  of  the  American  Institute  Fair.  There  are  two 
well-organized  photographic  societies  in  New  York  City,  there  are  two  or  three 
more  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  least  one  in  several  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  and 
not  to  speak  of  the  societies  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  get  an  exhibition  of  photographs  out  of  all  these  resources  ?  Again,  the 
American  Institute  has  a  photographic  section,  a  society  for  the  advancement  of 
photography,  which  is  a  part  of  its  own  organization,  and  yet  we  seldom  or 
never  see  pictures  made  by  its  members  at  these  annual  fairs,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  its  members  are  acknowledged  experts  in  the  art.  We  think  it  is 
time  this  lethargy  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  fair  was  dispelled,  and 
we  most  emphatically  raise  our  voice  to  rouse  those  in  power  to  a  better  ordering 
of  the  photographic  exhibition.  There  can  be  no  cry  of  not  having  room  for 
more  pictures  ;  for  upstairs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Institute  Building  we  noted  a 
large  amount  of  space  entirely  unoccupied,  that  could  well  be  utilized  for 
some  of  the  less  important  exhibits,  such  as  potato  smashers,  tinware  cleaners, 
jig-saw  puzzles,  and  other  things  that  now  usurp  the  space  upon  the  ground 
floor.  We  understand  that  the  object  of  these  fairs  is  to  elevate  the  taste  of 
the  people  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  industry,  art  and  science.  Surely,  the  photographic  art  could  not  be  better 
promoted   than   by  a  representative  exhibition  of  the  photographic  progress  of 
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each  year.  Yet,  in  the  exhibition  this  year  there  is  but  one  exhibit  that  repre- 
sents a  single  step  of  progress  in  our  art,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Kurtz'  beautiful  re- 
productions of  oil-paintings  by  the  use  of  color-sensitive  plates.  There  is  not 
another  large  city  in  the  United  States  having  an  annual  fair  that  makes  such  a 
miserable  effort  to  obtain  a  photographic  exhibit  as  the  American  Institute. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  all  have  collec- 
tions of  photographs  at  their  annual  exhibitions  that  are  at  least  twice  as  large  as 
those  shown  at  our  New  York  Fair,  and  many  times  more  interesting  in  that 
they  show  the  progress  of  recent  developments  in  our  art.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  next  year  something  more  will  be  done  to  make  the  photographic  exhibition 
more  worthy  of  our  great  city  and  her  photographers. 

We  must  now  say  something  about  the  exhibits  of  those  men  who  have  had 
enterprise  enough  to  send  examples  of  their  skill  to  this  year's  fair. 

Pach  Brothers  have  a  fine  collection  of  their  College  Groups,  a  field  of  pho- 
tographic work  they  have  made  entirely  their  own.  Yale,  Amherst,  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Wellesley,  and  a  number  of  others  are  shown  ;  marvels  of  clear  work, 
beautiful  grouping,  and  evenness  of  printing  that  cannot  be  excelled.  One  par- 
ticularly fine  group  is  the  boat  club  of  Wellesley  College,  the  crew  being  taken 
in  their  eight-oar  barge  just  off  shore  ;  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind. 

In  this  exhibit  we  also  noted  some  very  fine  interiors  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  including  pictures  and  statuary,  full  of  fine  detail,  large  and 
handsome  prints.  Another  set  were  the  Bronze  Rooms  at  Tiffany's,  a  most 
difficult  task  in  photography,  and  yet  beautifully  done,  every  piece  of  metal 
standing  out  in  marvelous  solidity. 

Here  also  we  saw  some  fine  life-size  portraits;  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine,  General 
Hancock  and  others,  all  speaking  of  careful  photographic  manipulation. 

We  cannot  leave  this  exhibit  without  a  word  about  the  interesting  set  of  pic- 
tures illustrating  Harvard  Amateur  Theatricals  and  Greek  Plays.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  go  to  the  fair  should  not  forget  to  see  these,  they  are  admirably 
caught. 

Wilhelm  has  a  collection  of  large  heads,  having  many  points  of  excellence 
and  showing  a  steady  progress  over  former  years.  We  wish  this  artist  would  give 
us  more  variety  in  his  exhibits;  we  feel  sure  he  could  show  some  good  work  in 
other  photographic  fields  besides  portraiture. 

Fredericks  has  his  usual  large  display  of  large  portraits  of  celebrated   men. 
We  noted  some  very  fine  ones  ;  ex-Secretary  Manning,   Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt.      His  children's  groups  were  also  very  good.     Here  also  a 
greater  variety  of  work  would  materially  add  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibit,  even  if 
,  it  did  not  speak  more  for  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

Parkinson,  who  is  also  in  the  front  rank  of  New  York  photographers,  has  a 
fine  collection  of  life-size  heads,  and  an  excellent  display  of  cabinet  work.  A 
composition  picture  of  an  old  lady  and  child,  after  the  picture  "  I'll  take  care  of 
you,  Grandma  "  (we  believe  is  the  title),  is  beautifully  done,  and  we  wish  Mr. 
Parkinson  would  do  more  of  such  work. 

In  our  next  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  other  exhibits. 


I  can  honestly  say  that  as  an  instructor  it  is  equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by 
none  ;  it  has  helped  me  out  of  many  a  trouble  and  may  help  out  of  many  more. 

Miles  Harris. 
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EDITORIAL  NOPES. 
We  note  that  a  Photographers'  Association  has  recently  been  organized  in  New 
Orleans,  at  the  establishment  of  S.  T.  Blessing.  The  objects  of  the  association 
are  self-protection  and  the  promotion  of  the  art  of  photography.  Those  present 
were  Theodore  Lilienthal,  Eugene  Simon,  L.  Robira,  C.  H.  Adams,  W.  W. 
Washburn,  Thomas  Pye,  Gustave  Moses,  C.  T.  Yenni,  Bernard  Moses,  A.  Roth, 
Eugene  Massicot,  C.  T.  Schenk,  A.  Daliet  and  S.  T.  Blessing.  Mr.  Blessing  was 
elected  temporary  President  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Harrington  temporary  Secretary.  All 
the  photographers  of  New  Orleans  have  been  invited  to  join  the  association. 


Our  suggestion  about  printing  formulas  for  developers  in  the  metric  as  well 
;as  in  the  English  system  of  weights  and  measures,  has  been  generally  approved 
by  our  contemporaries.  We  also  note  with  much  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Cramer,  of 
dry  plate  fame,  now  issues  his  formula  for  developing  printed  in  both  systems. 
We  think  that  these  formulas  would  be  still  easier  to  understand  if  the  figures 
were  given  for  grams  in  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  solution.  It  is  then 
-very  simple  to  multiply  them  by  ten  to  get  grams  in  one  litre  or  indeed  any  other 
larger  quantity,  and  by  using  the  small  measure  a  quantity  sufficient  for  any 
amateur  work  can  be  readily  made  up.  We  would  remind  our  readers  that 
imetric  weights  and  measures  are  just  as  readily  purchased,  in  all  our  large  cities, 
as  those  of  any  other  denomination.  We  can  also  assure  them  that  after  using 
them  a  little  while  only,  they  will  be  found  so  simple  to  calculate  they  will  never 
be  abandoned.  

We  have  before  us  a  handsomely  printed  copy  of  the  address  of  Colonel  V.  M. 
Wilcox,  of  the  firm  of  our  publishers,  which  he  gave  at  the  first  reunion  of  his 
regiment,  the  13 2d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber 17th  last.  It  is  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  gallant  Colonel  as  he 
appeared  in  1862,  and  also  a  picture  of  the  trenches  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
•showing  the  Confederate  dead  that  fell  before  the  13 2d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
The  pamphlet  also  contains  Colonel  Wilcox's  report  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam  ;  a 
short  record  of  his  military  career  ;  a  history  of  the  2d  Army  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  ;  and  a  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Altogether  it  is 
a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  regiments 
that  fought  on  the  dreadful  field  of  Antietam.  The  portrait  of  Colonel  Wilcox  is 
from  a  negative  by  Chase  taken  in  1862,  and  the  view  of  the  trenches  is  by 
Gardner.  

We  have  received  from  Mr.  O.  P.  Scott,  of  Chicago,  several  prints  from  neg- 
atives of  those  magnificent  life-size  portraits  that  won  for  him  a  grand  prize  at 
the  Minneapolis  Convention.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  would  like  to  see  them,  they  will  find  them  framed  and  adorning 
our  office.  

The  social  reunions  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York, 
have  become  quite  an  interesting  feature  in  their  winter  programme.  Talks  upon 
photography,  commingled  in  an  informal  way  with  music  and  smoking,  make 
the  evening  fly  rapidly  and  bring  the  members  into  closer  social  intercourse. 


In  the  Photographic   Exhibition   at  Geneva,   Switzerland,  we  note   through 
the  Photographic  News,  some  interesting  enlargements  on  bromide  paper  by  Dr. 
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H.  Fol.  One  is  a  Medusa,  swimming  in  salt  water,  rather  larger  than  life  size  ; 
another,  a  star-fish  (Astropeeten),  enlarged  twenty-five  times;  yet  another,  Steno- 
phore  (Beroe),  alive,  swimming  in  salt  water,  enlarged  ten  times.  These  all 
received  diplomas,  and  were  remarkably  well  executed.  We  also  note  that  our 
good  friend,  Ed.  V.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva,  also  received  a  diploma  for  his  work 
on  orthochromatic  plates.  Mr.  F.  Boissonnas  also  received  diplomas  for  some 
very  fine  enlargements  of  views  in  the  Valley  of  Zermat  and  other  Alpine  scenes. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Edward  B.  Harden,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  two  beautiful  6^  x  8£  silver  prints,  from  negatives  of  the  interior 
of  the  Kohinoor  Colliery,  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania.  This  colliery,  belonging 
to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  is  working  the 
"Mammoth  Bed,"  and  the  pictures  show  the  surface  of  the  coal,  together  with 
the  railway  and  the  workings  under  ground.  No.  i  was  made  by  six  successive 
flashes  of  the  magnesium  flash  powder,  at  various  points  along  the  gangway, 
with  a  Darlot  No.  2  lens  on  a  Cramer  plate.  The  other  negative  was  produced 
by  only  two  flashes.  In  the  center  of  the  second  picture  is  the  figure  of  one  of 
the  miners  which  was  lighted  by  the  second  flash  only.  Some  years  since  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  negatives  in  this  coal  mine  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  but  they  were  not  very  successful. 


ENGLISH  NOTES. 

[From  our  Special  Correspondent.] 

The  Exhibition  of  the  year— that  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain— was  opened  on  Monday,  October  1st,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  and  will  remain  open  till  Novem- 
ber 14th. 

At  the  "private  view,"  on  the  preceding  Saturday  afternoon,  the  London 
press  was  largely  represented,  while  a  brilliant  company  assembled  at  the  conver- 
sazione given  by  the  society  the  same  evening. 

The  great  question  was,  how  would  the  withholding  of  all  medals  and  prizes 
affect  this  year's  show  ?  It  was  a  daring  experiment ;  but  its  effects  were  seen 
in  a  largely  diminished  number  of  pictures  sent  in,  so  that  although  last  year  we 
believe  a  large  number  of  pictures  were  refused,  we  understand  that  this  year 
room  was  found  for  everything  which  was  fairly  passable. 

The  number  of  "frames"  hung  on  the  walls  was  460,  and  on  the  screens 
about  60  ;  making  a  total  of  520  ;  while  about  70  pieces  of  apparatus  were  dis- 
played on  the  tables. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  fine  room  and  glancing  round,  the  most  notice- 
able feature  was  the  changed  aspect  of  the  walls.  Instead  of  the  chocolate  and 
brown  tones  of  old,  upon  a  highly  brilliant  surface  of  albumenized  paper,  we 
saw  the  blacks  and  grays  of  platinotype,  bromide  paper,  and  carbon. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  change  is  undoubtedly  a  desirable  one, 
and   it  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  artistic  world. 

Strolling  round,  we  note  the  absence  of  any  pictures  by  H.  P.  Robinson, 
Hyslop,  Pettit,  Cartland,  and  many  other  medallists  of  former  years.  The  finest 
exhibit  is  by  H.  W.  Gridley  (an  American  I  believe),  whose  fifteen  pictures  of 
Palmyra— the  city  in  the  desert— represent  not  only  good  photography,  but  also. 
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an  amount  of  trouble,  hard  work  and  expense,  which   are  the  more  to  be  ap- 
preciated when  we  remember  that  this  gentleman  is  an  amateur. 

Harry  Tolley,  of  Nottingham — the  amateur  who  came  to  the  front  so  rapidly 
last  year — is  well  represented  by  fine  landscapes  printed  on  Pizzighelli  platina 
paper.  This  paper  has  simply  to  be  printed  to  the  correct  depth  beneath  a  neg- 
ative, and  then  washed,  first  in  acidulated  water  and  then  in  plain  water.  Its 
(results  perhaps  hardly  equal  those  given  by  Willis'  (the  ordinary)  platinum 
process  with  hot  development,  but  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  are  much  less. 
For  fairly  good  results  this  new  Pizzighelli  process  is  certainly  the  simplest  ex- 
tant ;  it  gives  pictures  in  blacks  and  grays  which  are  quite  artistic. 

Among  the  other  principal  exhibitors  are  Captain  Abney  and  G.  S.  Ed- 
wards, George  Davidson,  J.  Gale,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  (of  Whitby),  J.  Chester  Jervis, 
W.  K.  Burton  (Japan),  H.  Stevens,  A.  F.  Lafosse,  etc.  Mrs.  Brian  Hodyson 
appears  to  be  the  only  lady  who  sends  pictures. 

On  the  whole  the  exhibition  must  be  pronounced  as  below  the  average  of  the 
■last  year  or  two,  both  in  numbers  and  in  quality.  The  London  daily  papers — 
the  Times,  Standard,  etc.,  and  also  the  weeklies,  devote  considerable  space  to  a 
criticism  of  the  pictures,  which  is  a  good  sign  of  the  ever  increasing  interest 
taken  in  photography. 

The  section  devoted  to  apparatus  contains  practically  nothing  that  is  new. 
There  is  a  big  "Triple  Rack  Telescopic  Bi-unial  Lantern,''  shown  by  Wrench  & 
Son,  and  the  usual  show  of  cameras,  shutters,  lenses,  lamps,  etc. 

The  "International  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin"  continues 
to  excite  pleasure  and  surprise  in  England  ;  pleasure  at  its  beauty  and  useful- 
ness, and  surprise  at  its  cheapness.  There  was  a  great  difficulty  at  first  in  pro- 
curing copies;  the  early  shipments  from  New  York  were  all  snapped  up  before- 
hand ;  but  the  arrival  last  week  of  3,400  more  copies,  has  enabled  the  book  at 
last  to  be  placed  fairly  in  the  market.  It  is  certainly  far  ahead  of  any  an- 
nual which  has  ever  been  published;  it  will  soon  be  out  of  print  and  impossible 
to  obtain. 

We  have  enjoyed,  and  are  enjoying,  a  glorious  autumn  here.  Cameras  that 
had  been  stored  away  have  been  unpacked  again;  while  the  glorious  tints  of 
the  autumnal  foliage  have  caused  many  workers  to  obtain  ortho-chromatic 
plates  on  which  to  register  the  various  color  values. 

For  interiors  especially  a  fine  autumn  offers  special  advantages.  The  sub- 
dued and  low  light  gives  more  freedom  from  halation,  and  greater  softness.  By 
backing  plates  with  asphaltum,  dissolved  in  benzole,  an  exposure  hours  long 
may  be  given,  and  yet  windows  not  directly  facing  the  sun  can  be  secured  with- 
out that  halo  of  light  which  so  greatly  mars  their  beauty.  But  I  have  seen  com- 
paratively few   "  interiors  "  from  America.      How  is  it? 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  up  an  "  International  Exchange 
Club"  in  connection  with  the  Bulletin  and  the  new  "Annual."  We  know  far 
too  little  of  each  other's  work.  There  would  have  to  be  a  small  subscription 
to  defray  the  cost  of  transit  and  postage;  and  absolute  process  as  to  distribution 
would  have  to  be  vested  in  the  manager  on  each  side.  I  could  answer  for  the 
•co-operation  of  some  good  workers  on  this  side. 

The  number  of  new  photographic  societies  springing  up  here  is  astonish- 
ing. Every  week  sees  the  formation  of  three  or  four.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
these  are  in  country  places,  and  probably  include  but  few  members,  but  it  is  a 
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proof  of  the  rapid  extension  of  photography.  In  the  " People's  Palace,"  a 
grand  educational  institution  in  the  east  end  of  London,  lately  opened,  a 
lecturer  on  photography  has  been  appointed,  and  really  magnificent  laboratories 
and  dark  room  fitted  up.  The  London  Camera  Club  has  also  outgrown  its  old 
quarters,  and  is  about  to  remove  to  extensive  premises  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. And  so  photography  flourishes  on  every  hand.  "So  mote  it  be"  is 
the  emphatic  wish  of  Talbot  Archer 

THE  COLOES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  F.  STOLZE. 
( Concluded. ) 
The  question  now  is:  Is  it  possible  to  reproduce  in  this  manner  the  spectrum 
mixed  colors  and  white?  Let  us  consider  the  latter  first.  It  can  be  composed 
of  two  complementary  colors,  or  any  number  of  pairs  of  the  same;  further,  every 
one  of  these  colors  can  by  itself  be  a  mixed  color,  and  finally  all  can  act  together. 
If  we  consider  the  first  case,  we  have  : 


Red  and  Greenish- 
blue. 


IOrange    and     Cyan-  Yellow   and   Indigo  Greenishyellowand 


White  -}-  carmine  -\- 
yellow,  white  -j-  cy- 
an-blue -f  yellow. 


Gray. 


Blue. 


Violet. 


White  +  red,  carmine  White  -f  white  -f  yel-  White  4-  white  cyan- 
4-  yellow,  white  -j-  low,  white  +  white'  blue+yellow,white4- 
white  -\-  cyan  blue.         carmine-f  cyan  blue.       cyan-blue  -fcarmine. 


Gray-brown. 


Gray-green. 


Blue-gray. 


As  can  be  seen,  a  pure  white  can  never  be  produced  in  this  manner,  but  a 
more  or  less  pure  gray.  If  this  is  the  case  with  the  combination  of  two  colors, 
it  is  evident,  that  with  a  combination  of  more  it  can  not  be  otherwise.  But  one 
recognizes  also  at  once,  that  the  diaphragms  can  in  no  way  be  selected  so,  that 
by  the  mixture  of  pigments  white  is  produced,  without  injury  to  the  purity  of 
the  several  colors.  Of  course,  if  the  diaphragms  are  so  arranged,  that  they  admit 
always  the  passage  of  a  little  of  all  colors,  it  will  be  possible — provided  they  are 
very  intense— to  produce  a  light  gray,  approaching  white.  The  pure  colors  will 
then  without  exception  be  sacrificed,  and  have  broken  tones.  Which  of  these 
two  alternatives  is  to  be  proposed,  will  appear  hereafter. 

We  come  now  to  the  proper  mixed  colors,  whose  tables  is  on  page  556. 

A  few  examples  are  sufficient,  to  see  at   once  that   oftentimes    they  have  to 
become  more  less  impure: 


Purple  from  Red 
and  Violet. 

Blue-green  from 

Cyan-blue  and 

Green. 

Gold-yellow  from 

Green,  Yellow  and 

Red. 

Indigo-blue  from 
Violet  and  Cyan- 
blue. 

White  +  carmine    4 
yellow,  white  -\-  car- 
mine -f-  cyan-blue. 

White  4-  yellow4-cyan- 
blue,    white  -f-  white 
-j-  cyan -blue. 

White-yellow  -|-  yellow 
-L    cyan-blue,   white 
-]-  yellow  4-  carmine. 

White   -J-    carmine   — 
cyan-blue,    white   -f" 
white  -j-  cyan-blue. 

Gray-red. 

Blue-green. 

Warm  yellow-brown. 

Indigo-blue. 
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As  seen  at  once  the  coloration  of  the  mixed  color  will  take  place  everywhere, 
where  carmine  is  mixed  with  other  colors,  containing  only  spectrum-red,  but  no 
blue;  or  where — reversed — spectrum-red  is  mixed  to  purple  tones  with  colors 
from  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear:  carmine  itself 
is  a  mixed  color  from  spectrum-red  and  violet,  while  the  simple  spectrum-red 
can  be  replaced  only  by  the  triple  combination  of  the  binary-carmine  with 
yellow.  All  colors  on  the  contrary  from  yellow  to  cyan-blue  give  mixed  ones; 
also  with  pure  pigment  colors,  just  the  same  as  carmine  with  all  blue  and  violet 
tones. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  we  can  have  a  clear  idea  about  the 
effects,  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  chromo-Lichtdruck.  If  the  diaphragms 
are  suitably  selected  as  shown  above,  all  pure,  saturated  spectrum  colors  will  also 
be  obtained  quite  satisfactorily  in  the  reproduction,  but  the  mixed  ones  only 
partly.  Everywhere,  where  spectrum-red  mixes  with  tones  of  great  refraction,  the 
yellow  which  appears  in  the  reproduction  will  act  injuriously  ;  everywhere, 
where  carmine  in  combination  with  yellow-green  is  to  replace  the  red,  this  will 
take  place.  Everywhere,  finally,  where  complementary  colors  will  be  supple- 
mentary to  white  or  pure  gray,  is  it  most  obtained.  The  shadows,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  all  color  tones  appear  very  intense,  answer  very  well  to  the  reality. 
They  reproduce  the  local  tone  as  well  as  all  reflections,  sufficiently,  giving  for 
color  printing  this  most  difficult  part  of  the  picture,  great  resemblance  to  nature. 

But  the  clearest  lights  and  a  number  of  mixed  colors  appear  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Here,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  possibilities,  the  intelligent  support 
of  the  artist  can  lend  improvement.  Fortunately,  the  thing  is  not  so  very 
difficult. 

If  an  ordinary  negative  is  produced  besides  the  colored  plates,  the  highest 
lights  of  the  latter  can  easily  be  covered  on  the  back  with  the  aid  of  a  print 
from  the  same  negative;  where  it  is  only  to  be  observed  that  the  local  tone  has 
to  remain  even  to  the  highest  lights. 

In  red,  the  high  lights  are  covered  weakly  by  carmine  and  yellow;  in  orange, 
the  same;  yellow,  by  yellow;  green,  by  cyan-blue  and  yellow;  indigo-blue  and 
violet,  by  cyan-blue  and  carmine;  while  for  white,  all  plates  are  covered. 

In  mixed  colors,  it  is  in  the  local  tones  also  that  that  color  is  to  be  removed 
by  covering,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  in  purple,  the  yellow  and  cyan- 
blue;  in  gold-yellow,  the  cyan-blue,  etc. 

With  a  little  intelligence,  every  photographer,  who  is  not  an  entire  stranger 
to  oil  painting,  will  be  enabled  to  remove  these  defects,  and  the  picture  will  then 
show  an  abundance  of  color  shades,  as  no  ordinary  color  print  with  ten  times 
the  number  of  plates  can  reach.  The  first  condition  for  this  is,  that  the  dia- 
phragms let  the  light  pass  through,  which  is  mentioned  in  our  table  5,  or  a 
picture,  unsatisfactory  in  every  way,  will  be  the  result. 


THE  LIGHTING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIOS. 

BY    P.    C    DUCHOCHOIS. 
I. 

The  Art  of  Lighting  is  generally  neglected  by  photographers.  The  pose 
attracts  all  their  attention.  They  pose  the  sitter  at  one  end  of  the  studio,  regu- 
late the  light  for  that  particular  place,  and  whatever  be  the  character,  the  features 
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of  the  sitter,  it  is  invariably  lighted  in  the  same  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  light  arranged  once  for  all. 

This  is  a  great  error.  The  pose  and  the  lighting  are  closely  allied  to  each 
other ;  one  gives  value  to  the  other ;  both  are  subject  to  the  same  rules. 

A  portrait  is  composed  according  to  the  individuality  of  the  person  to  be  re- 
presented, that  is  to  say,  his  character — which  is  reflected  by  the  features,  the 
expression  of  the  face — his  age,  condition  and  profession.  The  attitude  should 
be  repose,  simple;  the  face,  the  subject,  and  everything  else  related  to  it.  The 
lines  must  be  varied,  well  balanced  ;  nothing  in  the  picture  should  divert  the 
eyes  of  the  observer  from  the  principal  subject  and  destroy  the  unity;  but  they 
should  be  forced,  so  to  speak,  to  unconsciously  return  to  it. 

If  we  apply  this  first  rule  to  the  lighting,  we  see  at  once  that  the  portrait  of 
a  child,  that  of  a  young  woman,  and  of  a  man,  cannot  be  lighted  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  every  child,  woman  and  man  treated  alike  to  preserve  their  indi- 
viduality. 

A  child,  for  example,  should  be  brightly  lighted  with  opposition  of  well 
graduated  shadows  to  render  his  delicate  rosy  face. 

The  portrait  of  a  woman  can  be  treated  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  to 
impart  a  calm,  pleasing  and  youngful  appearance  to  the  picture. 

For  a  man  the  opposition  of  light  and  shade  should  be  more  marked  to  give 
firmness  to  his  features. 

An  eld  savant,  a  man  of  mark  with  characteristic  features,  may  be  lighted 
a  la  Rembrandt.  Not  the  Rembrandt  of  the  photographer,  which  consists  in 
placing  the  sitter  nearly  profile,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  face  all  in  the  shadow 
— a  manner  Rembrandt  never  used  in  portraits — but  by  large  effects  of  light 
contrasted  by  dark  shadows,  the  smaller  side  of  the  face  in  the  shade  and  the 
light  playing  around  the  sitter  to  give  relief  to  the  figure. 

The  rules  and  examples  of  lighting  which  will  be  given  in  these  papers 
should  be  studied  by  analyzing  the  works  of  the  great  painters  in  the  originals, 
if  possible,  or  in  good  engravings,  in  order  not  to  be  misled,  and  to  produce 
just  such  effects  ;  for,  by  an  injudicious  arrangement  of  lights  and  darks  one 
may  entirely  alter  the  beauty  of  the  model,  or  exaggerate  the  defects  of  its 
features,  giving  hardness  to  a  pretty  smiling  face,  an  undecided,  insipid  appear- 
ance to  a  round  face  already  devoid  of  character,  softness  to  energetic  features, 
etc.;  and  thus  destroy  the  characteristics  and,  therefore,  the  resemblance,  which 
does  not  merely  consist  in  exactly  reproducing  the  lines,  the  form  of  the  head, 
but  also  its  expression  and  originality. 

II. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  lighting  a  portrait,  and,  indeed,  any 
picture. 

The  first  one,  which  consists  in  distributing  the  light  in  masses  by  placing 
the  whole  subject  in  the  light,  is  not  devoid  of  grandeur.  It  has  been,  and  is 
still  employed  by  artists,  but  the  lights  should  be  relieved  by  half-dark  and  dark 
shadows  to  give  vigor  and  solidity  to  the  whole,  otherwise  the  picture  becomes 
grayish,  monstrous,  without  character. 

The  other  manner  is  personified  by  the  great  master  in  chiaro-oscuro,*  whose 

*  Chiaro-oscuro  (or   light-dark)    is   the    art  of  combining  and   distributing  the    lights   and  shades  to  pro- 
duce effect,  depth,  relief  and  color  in  a  picture. 
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works  are  for  the  artist  and  the  student  an  inexhaustible  source  of  study.  "  The 
portraits  of  Rembrandt — says  Mr.  Charles  Blanc — induce  to  think,  because  they 
think  themselves.  Not  only  are  they  marvels  of  chiaro-oscuro,  of  touch  and 
modele,  but  the  nationality  of  the  man,  his  condition,  his  temper,  his  moral 
physiognomy,  all  is  at  once  observed.  Statesmen,  physicians,  burgomasters, 
savants,  every  one  of  the  models  of  Rembrandt  are  characterized  first  by  the 
adjustment  and  the  accessories,  of  which  not  one  is  not  useful;  then  the  soul 
becomes  visible  in  their  features;  the  habits  of  the  mind,  the  most  intimate  senti- 
ments betray  themselves  by  the  unexplainable  expression  of  regard — they  look  at 
yOU — and  it  is  there  specially  that  his  portraits  are  living.  The  interior  flame 
which  lighten  the  eyes  renders  them  more  luminous  still  than  the  ray  of  light 
of  which  the  master  has  made  a  pencil.  Rembrandt  represents  life  by  the 
thought,  and  the  personages  of  his  paintings  can  say  with  the  philosopher:  Je 
pense,  doncje  suis. " 

The  characteristic  manner  of  this  celebrated  artist,  which  produces  those  bold 
and  dark  effects  of  light,  in  his  paintings  and  engravings,  and  gives  so  much  force 
to  the  scene  he  represents,  is  very  simple;  a  beam  of  light  falls  on  the  principal 
subject,  and  being  diffused  or  reflected  as  in  nature,  illuminates  the  secondary 
subjects,  then  melts  into  deep  shadows,  thus  producing  strong  contrasts  of 
lights  and  darks  without  harshness,  whilst  variety  and  balance  are  obtained  by 
abrupt  transitions,  giving  stability  to  the  whole. 

As  it  has  been  observed  by  eminent  critics,  this  manner  often  costs  too 
much,  the  rest  of  the  picture  being  sacrificed  to  the  principal  subject  and  to 
the  brightness  of  effects.  Those  who  have  tried  to  imitate  the  master  did 
not  always  keep  within  reasonable  bounds.  Photographers,  if  we  except  Adam 
Salomon  and  a  few  others,  have  exaggerated  it  to  the  grotesque,  not  knowing 
either  the  principles  of  chiaro-oscura,  or  the  manner  of  regulating  the  light  in  a 
photographic  studio. 

As  examples  of  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  study  the  well-known  Dr. 
Faustus,  ''Christ  Restoring  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,"  "Samson  Menacing  his 
Father-in-law,"  better  known  in  Germany  as  "The  Prisoner,"  the  portrait  in 
the  gallery  of  Brussels,  that  of  an  old  gentleman  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden 
(a  jewel),  the  celebrated  "Night.  Watch,"  etc. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  ''Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  by  the  King  of  Antwerp,  as  an  admirable  example  of  composition,  both 
in  grouping  and  in  lighting.  All  the  personages  of  that  sublime  scene,  the  holy 
women,  the  apostles,  concur  to  the  same  action,  and  all  the  lines  so  well  sup- 
ported, as  rays  of  light,  radiate  from  the  Saviour,  who  is  broadly  lighted  and 
relieved  by  a  white  sheet,  whilst  the  other  actors  are  in  a  secondary  light,  melt- 
ing into  shadows,  to  which  half-tones  give  transparency. 

III. 

In  a  portrait,  the  head  is  of  course  the  principal  subject.  It  should,  therefore, 
"be  the  center  of  illumination,  and  every  other  part  should  not  equal  it  in  bright- 
ness. That  is  not  to  say  that  the  face  should  be  strongly  lighted  in  the  studio, 
which,  in  photography,  would  inevitably  destroy  the  half-lights  or  details  in  the 
light,  but  that  it  should  be  so  comparatively,  the  lights  being  sustained  by  well- 
managed  shadows  to  give  relief,  brilliancy  and  power  to  the  picture. 

For  the  treatment  of  light  d  la  Rembrandt,  one  should  avoid  falling  into  ex- 
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aggeration.  We  too  often  see  portraits  so  lighted,  which  are  nothing  but  white 
and  black  patches,  without  half-lights  and  half-darks  to  connect  the  high  lights 
to  the  deep  shadows,  all  being  devoid  of  penumbra  to  soften  the  whole.  The 
opposite  fault  is  also  common,  the  picture  being  deficient  in  contrasts  and 
insipid  by  its  evenness. 

The  artifices  which  should  be  employed  to  regulate  the  lighting  in  the  studio 
will  be  explained  and  illustrated  further  on.  At  present  we  give  rules  and 
advices  to  artistically  lighten  the  picture. 

When  the  lighting  is  wholly  composed  of  lights  and  half-lights,  the  darks 
and  half-darks  appear  with  advantage,  with  great  vigor.  Hence,  if  we  place 
the  model  in  the  shade,  the  greatest  light  falling  on  the  secondary  objects 
around,  the  figure  stands  well  out,  but  being  in  the  half-dark  it  should  be  re- 
ceived by  half-lights  and  darks,  else  the  whole  is  crude.  This  composition  is 
seldom  employed  for  portraits.  In  genre  and  landscape  pictures  it  is  quite 
effective.  The  opposite  lighting,  that  is  to  say,  composing  the  picture  with  lights 
and  half-lights,  and  relieving  the  whole,  is  well  adopted  to  portraiture. 

Most  brilliant  effects  are  produced  by  opposing  light  to  dark  and  vice  versa. 
For  example,  by  placing  the  lighted  part  of  the  subject  on  a  dark  ground  and 
the  shadow  part  on  a  light  ground.  This  artifice,  recommended  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  is  generally  employed  by  painters,  and  to  it  is  due  in  a  certain  measure 
the  striking  effects  observed  in  their  works. 

By  such  an  arrangement  the  light  appears  brighter,  the  dark  darker,  and  the 
whole,  being  well  balanced,  acquires  great  vigor.  It  is  specially  recommended  lo 
photographers;  moreover,  it  permits  of  projecting  on  the  face  a  subdued  light 
or  to  soften  the  direct  light  by  certain  means  which  we  will  explain,  in  order  to 
preserve  all  the  half  tints  or  models,  without  losing  anything  of  the  general 
effect. 

The  dark  parts  of  the  picture  should  be  contrasted  by  still  darker  shadows  or 
by  half-darks  in  order  to  well  define  them.  And  as  the  lights  should  be  relieved 
by  shadows,  so  should  the  masses  of  shadows  be  relieved  by  repeating  the  lights, 
but  subdued,  not  as  bright  as  the  principal  one  which,  as  we  said  before:  no  other 
should  equal. 

When  the  lights  are  opposed  to  half-lights,  the  darks  to  half-darks,  breadth, 
softness,  harmony  is  the  result,  but  the  whole  becomes  insipid  if  not  relieved  by 
opposing  stronger  lights  or  darker  shadows  in  some  parts  of  the  picture. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  shadows  appear  so  much  darker  as  the  light  in  op- 
position is  brighter.  This,  which  to  the  photographer  is  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause the  same  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  negative,  we  will  have  occasion  ta 
practically  demonstrate,  and  to  show  how  the  details  in  the  shadows,  apparently 
obliterated  when  a  strong  light  and  a  shadow  are  placed  side  by  side,  can  be 
rendered  visible  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  light. 

To  give  air,  distance,  relief  to  a  group,  to  a  standing  or  sitting  figure,  the  sub- 
ject, i  e.,  the  center  of  illumination,  should  be  relieved  by  the  ground,  and  the 
secondary  objects  or  accessories  placed  in  the  half-light  or  half-dark.  This  ar- 
rangement will  be  more  effective  if  the  foreground  is  kept  in  the  shade. 

As  is  seen,  there  is  always  in  a  picture  a  certain  part  of  the  whole— the  subject 
in  a  portrait — which  stands  predominant.  "It  is  necessary — says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds — that  some  part  (though  a  small  one  is  sufficient),  should  be  sharp  and 
cutting  against  the  ground,  whether  it  be  light  on'dark  or  dark  on  light  ground* 
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in  order  to  give  firmness  and  distinctness  to  the  work  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  relieved  on  every  side,  it  will  appear  as  if  inlaid  on  its  ground. " 

(To  be  Continued.) 


OBERNETTER'S  ARISTOTYPE    PAPER. 

BY  J.    H.    STEBBINS,   JR. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

You  will  remember  a  short  time  ago  a  sample  of  paper  was  exhibited  here, 
called  the  Aristo  paper,  that  was  the  collodio-chloride  paper.  It  printed' 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  albuminized  paper,  and  the  toning  was 
done  in  the  same  manner,  although  the  bath  was  a  slight  modification  of  the  usual 
toning  bath.  The  Obernetter  paper  is  prepared  somewhat  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  coated  with  silver  mixed  with  gelatine.  It  is,  I 
believe,  quite  a  novelty  in  this  country.  Out  of  curiosity  I  bought  a  few  sheets  of 
it  and  obtained  such  good  results  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  show 
some  pictures  taken  with  it.  The  principal  features  that  recommend  this  paper 
are  the  great  beauty,  depth  and  clearness,  which  I  think  you  get  with  no  other 
kind  of  paper  I  know  of.  And,  moreover,  you  can  tone  it  to  almost  any  point 
you  please.     The  toning  bath  that  I  use  with  the  paper  is  composed  as  follows: 

No.  i. 

Acetate  of  soda  (fused) 4°  grams. 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonia 20      " 

Water 1°°°      " 

No.  2. 

Chloride  of  gold 1  gram. 

Water 1000  grams. 

For  use  add  to  200  grams  of  solution  No.  I,  sixty  grams  of  No.  2. 

The  bath  that  is  prescribed  I  don't  like,  and  the  formula  I  use  is  merely  a 
slight  modification  of  the  original.  Both  solutions  should  be  kept  separate 
until  used,  and  then  they  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  already  mentioned.  The 
modification  I  make  in  this  formula  is  simply  to  mix  acetate  of  soda  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonia  together  with  water,  and  make  up  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold.  In  that  way  I  can  keep  them  in  much  better  condition  than  if  made  up 
exactly  by  this  formula.  Then  I  mix  the  two  when  I  want  to  use  them.  I  will 
pass  around  a  few  prints  that  I  made  on  this  paper. 


TONING  BLUE  PRINTS. 

BY    C.     W.     CANFIELD. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  "  blue  prints/'  or  cyanotypes,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called  ;  they  have  enjoyed  a  large  popularity  ever  since  the 
invention  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  prepared,  by  Herschel,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

Possibly  their  very  frequency  inspires  a  feeling  of  distaste  for  their  hue,  on  the 
well-known  basis  that  "familiarity  breeds  contempt."  However  that  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  many  trials  have  been  and  continue  to  be  made,  looking  to- 
wards the  toning  of  these  prints,  or  substituting  for  their  original  tint,  a  more 
desirable  one. 
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The  fixed  alkalies,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  all  affect  the  color  of  cyanotypes, 
in  the  way  of  bleaching  it  out,  if  their  action  is  long  enough  continued,  the 
color  entirely  disappears,  leaving  the  blank  paper.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  any  uniformity  of  action  by  means  of  these  agents. 

Tannin,  in  various  forms,  has  also  been  proposed,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
useful,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed. 

I  recently  saw  published  in  Progres  Photographique,  a  French  journal,  the 
process  of  Professor  Paul  Roy,  and  tried  it  with  results  which  seemed  so  success- 
ful, that  I  determined  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  this  society.  His  method 
combines  the  use  of  ammonia  with  a  form  of  tannin,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Make  a  solution  of 

Borax 70  grams. 

Water 1100  c.c. 

Add  sulphuric  acid  in  small  quantities  until  litmus  paper  is  turned  slightly  red. 
Then  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  until  the  alkaline  reaction  reappears,  and  red 
litmus  paper  is  turned  blue.  Then  put  into  the  solution  10  grams  of  red  crude 
gum  catechu,  and  allow  it  to  dissolve,  with  occasional  stirring. 

To  tone  a  print,  immerse  it  a  minute  or  longer,  according  to  the  tone  which 
it  is  desired  to  obtain.      Wash  well. 

The  solution  will  keep  indefinitely. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  bath  I  prepared  fulfilled  all  the  conditions,  since  I  had 
difficulty  in  dissolving  all  the  borax  in  the  given  quantity  of  cold  water ;  but  one 
of  our  members  gave  the  suggestion  that  hot  water  will  take  up  more  of  the 
borax.     My  bath  does  not  work  so  quickly  as  that  of  Professor  Roy's  seems  to. 

Catechu  may  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store.  It  is  used  in  medicines  for  its 
astringent  qualities.     In  chemical  composition  it  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  tannin. 

I  have  here  the  bath,  and  will  illustrate  its  action,  and  will  also  pass  around 
for  inspection  some  of  the  results  of  experiment.  In  the  evening,  of  course,  the 
results  do  not  show  the  same  effect  as  in  daylight.  The  tone  is  really  a  dark 
olive-green,  but  in  daytime  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a  black. 

The  red  color  you  see  on  some  of  the  prints  is  the  result  of  their  treatment 
after  toning  with  a  solution  of  soda.  In  blue  prints  soda  leaves  a  white  mark  ; 
but  after  the  toning  process  it  becomes,  as  you  see,  a  red. 


[From  the  Photographic  Neius.} 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

BY      W .      E  .       DEBENHAM. 

No.   2. — The  Desk. 

For  many  years  before  the  practice  of  systematically  retouching  negatives 
came  in,  it  was  an  occasional  habit  with  photographers  to  touch  out  any  bad 
spot  on  a  negative  by  holding  the  plate  up  to  a  window,  and  applying  color  with 
a  brush  to  the  transparent  place.  Sometimes  rather  more  was  attempted  than 
the  mere  filling  up  of  defects  due  to  manipulation.  Wrinkles  would  be  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  color,  and  freckles  treated  in  a  similar  way.  A  primitive 
sort  of  retouching  was  thus  performed,  but  under  great  disadvantages. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  position,  the  awkwardness  of  having  to  hold  the 
plate  with  one  hand  all  the  time  it  was  being  worked  upon,  and  the  confusion 
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arising  from  such  a  large  surface  of  light  being  presented  to  the  eve,  and  from 
some  light  being  reflected  from  the  unsheltered  surface  of  the  plate,  were  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  executing  anything  like  the  complete  systematic  retouching 
that  was  subsequently  introduced.  A  desk  or  easel  was  therefore  made  use  of,, 
consisting  of  a  slope  fitted  with  frames  to  receive  the  negatives,  and  supplied 
with  a  reflector  lying  flat  upon  the  table  or  base-board  of  the  desk.  This  form 
of  desk,  however,  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  necessitating  a  more  or  less 
stooping  position,  as  although  the  negative  may  be  en  a  slant,  the  eyes  must 
look  downwards  towards  the  reflector,  which  is  flat  on  the  table.  Having  ob- 
served many  years  since  that  a  retoucher  who  had  been  working  for  a  year  or 
two  at  a  desk  of  this  kind  was  acquiring  a  stoop,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that 
the  position  which  induced  the  stoop  might  be  obviated  by  an  arrangement  of 
the  desk  which  should  make  the  line  of  sight  nearly  horizontal,  instead  of  being 
vertical,  as  when  looking  down  on  to  a  reflector.  The  manner  in  which  this 
idea  was  carried  out  will  be  described  presently,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 
effect  of  using  the  more  upright  desk  was  not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  stoop  which 
had  been  acquired  at  the  older  form,  but  to  develop  an  upright  figure  and 
healthy  carriage  in  another  who  began  the  work  at  that  time,  and  who  previ- 
ously had  a  somewhat  stooping  gait.  The  advantage  to  the  health  of  the  more 
upright  position  as  a  habit,  to  say  nothing  of  graceful  bearing  acquired,  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  second  form  of  desk  is  the  raising  of  the  reflector 
to  nearly  the  level  of  the  eye.  This  change  involved  that  unless  the  reflector  was 
unusually  large,  the  negative,  if  a  large  one,  could  no  longer  be  illuminated  all 
over  at  one  time,  but  only  on  that  portion  which  is  above  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  reflector.  As,  however,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  shut  out  the  light  from 
all  but  the  part  upon  which  we  are  working,  there  is  no  disadvantage,  except 
for  larger  heads  than  are  generally  photographed,  in  the  aperture  for  light  being 
comparatively  small,  and  all  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  reflector.  Start- 
ing, then,  from  this  level,  there  is  in  the  steeply  slanting  board  an  opening 
three  inches  broad  by  four  inches  high  An  adjustable  lath  serves  to  rest  the  nega- 
tive upon;  through  the  ends  of  this  lath  are  two  screws,  which  work  up  and  down 
in  slots  cut  in  the  slanting  board,  and  are  fixed  by  milled  head-nuts  at  such  height 
as  to  bring  the  face  on  the  negative  opposite  the  middle  of  the  opening.  The 
reflector  is  hinged  or  pivoted,  and  set  at  such  a  slope  as  is  required,  in  order  to 
present  a  clear  surface  of  sky  to  the  eyes  of  the  retoucher  looking  through  the 
negative. 

A  second  lath,  thinner,  and  about  two  inches  in  width,  may  be  placed  above 
the  one  which  serves  to  support  the  negative.  This  extra  lath  is  to  serve  as  a  rest 
for  the  fingers,  to  keep  them  from  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  negative.  As 
it  has  to  go  over  the  negative,  it  must  stand  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  slanting  board.  This  is  conveniently  managed  by  placing  washers 
of  that  thickness  on  the  binding  screws  which  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  lath, 
and  the  slots  already  referred  to,  as  serving  to  adjust  the  height  of  the  supposed 
lath. 

At  the  back  of  the  board,  just  outside  the  edges  of  the  4  x  3  opening 
already  mentioned,  are  grooves  to  carry  a  piece  of  ground  glass.  This  glass 
must  be  removable,  as  occasions  arise  when  it  is  better  dispensed  with.  The 
grinding  of  the  glass  must  be  exceedingly  fine,  the  same  as  is  employed  for  the  focus- 
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•sing  screen  of  the  camera.  This  sort  of  glass  is  known  as  the  "finest  matted." 
It  must  be  kept  clean;  a  speck  of  dust  even  is  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  work, 
although  the  glass  is  by  position  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  negative. 
Some  retouchers  prefer  to  use,  in  place  of  the  reflector,  a  sheet  of  clean  white  card 
or  paper.  This  will  do  in  a  strong  light,  and  with  a  thin  negative  ;  but,  under 
the  contrary  conditions,  does  not  reflect  sufficient  light  to  penetrate  the  denser 
portions  of  the  plate.  There  are  thus  three  gradations  of  light  that  may  be 
employed  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  negative  and  the  strength  of  the  light; 
the  card  or  paper  reflector  giving  the  least  penetrating  illumination,  the  glass 
mirror  and  ground  glass  the  medium  amount,  and  the  mirror  without  ground 
glass  when  it  is  desired  to  use  all  available  light.  The  mirror  should,  partic- 
ularly in  the  last-mentioned  case,  be  so  adjusted  that  on  looking  through  the 
negative  with  either  eye  alternately  without  moving  the  head,  there  shall  be  no 
sash-bar,  chimney,  or  other  object  in  the  line  or  sight — nothing  but  clear, 
unobstructed  sky. 

To  prevent  confusion  arising  from  light  reflected  from'  the  surface  of  the 
negative,  there  should  be  no  mirror  or  very  light  object  behind  the  retoucher, 
and  to  further  concentrate  the  attention  there  should  be  side  screens,  not  shown 
in  the  woodcut  of  the  desk,  reaching  from  the  top  board  to  half-way  or  more  down 
the  side  of  the  slanting  board.  These  side  screens  may  be  of  wood,  made  with 
the  desk,  or  if  it  is  unfurnished  with  them,  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  top,  and 
hanging  down  on  either  side  like  a  focussing  cloth,  will  suffice.  Still  further  to 
shut  out  extraneous  light,  a  piece  of  black  card  or  paper,  having  an  opening 
rather  larger  than  the  head  to  be  retouched,  is  laid  upon  or  under  the  negative. 


As  the  slant  of  the  desk  is  so  nearly  upright,  there  is  a  tendency  to  push  it 
away  by  resting  the  hand  on  it,  which  tendency  must  be  overcome.  One  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  place  a  heavy  weight  on  the  base  board  (the  board  upon  which 
the  sides  stand).  Another  and  better  plan,  when  a  work  table  is  given  up  for  the 
purpose,  is  to  use  a  screw  with  milled  headed  nut,  the  screw  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  table,  and  a  slot  in  the  base-board.  The  slot  permits  of  the  desk 
being  fixed  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  edge  of  the  table,  as  may  be  more  con- 
venient. Yet  another  method  is  that  shown  in  the  woodcut,  where  two  brass 
bands  bent  down  into  the  form  of  a  knuckle  are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
desk,  and  stop  against  the  front  of  the  table. 

It  is  important  that  the  desk  should  be  so  firmly  fixed  as  not  to  shake  and 
■tremble   with   the  pressure  of  the   retoucher's  hand.      A  twittering  movement  is 
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very  distressing,  and  if  continued,  injurious  to  the  sight.  If  the  table  be  small 
and  light  it  is  well  to  place  it  firmly  against  the  window,  and  let  it  stand  so  that 
it  shall  touch  the  solid  wall.  A  further  addition  that  may  be  made  to  the  desk 
is  the  fixing  to  it  of  a  magnifying  glass.  This  is  not  required  by  those  whose 
sight  is  powerful,  and  if  the  desk  is  not  very  firm  and  solid,  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  may  make  the  glass  tremble,  which  trembling  is  again  very  distressing  and 
injurious.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  have  the  magnifier  mounted  on  a  stand 
like  a  condenser  of  a  microscope,  but  of  course  on  a  larger  scale — large  enough, 
in  fact,  to  bring  the  magnifier  into  proper  position  when  the  stand  is  placed  on 
the  work-table.  When  the  use  of  the  magnifier  is  only  occasional,  it  may  be 
held  in  the  left  hand. 

Retouching  desks  of  this  second  form,  which  it  is  strongly  recommended  to 
employ  for  the  health  considerations  that  have  been  referred  to,  are  now  to  be  ob- 
tained commercially  under  various  names,  the  distinguishing  feature  by  which 
they  may  be  recognized  being  the  position  of  the  mirror,  which  is  raised  and 
sloped  instead  of  lying  flat  on  the  table.  The  slope  on  which  the  negative  is  laid 
is  also  much  steeper  than  in  the  old  form.  They  may  also  be  very  inexpensively 
made  from  the  description  given. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  make  the  desk  folding  with  an  adjustable  slope ; 
indeed,  fixed  wooden  upright  supports  screwed  to  the  sloping  board  and  to  the 
baseboard,  are  to  be  preferred  as  more  solid  and  steady. 

If  it  is  required  to  retouch  heads  larger  than  the  size  of  opening,  4x3 
inches,  a  special  desk  must  be  made,  as  it  is  very  undesirable  to  work  as  patches 
only  of  a  face  without  being  able  to  see  the  whole  of  it  at  once.  Heads  of  larger 
•size  than  that  mentioned  are  not  common  in  photography,  but  may  be  provided 
for  by  having  a  larger  opening  fitted  with  a  plate  of  speckless  glass,  upon  which 
the  smaller  negative  plates  may  be  laid  when  all-sized  work  is  to  be  done  on 
one  desk.  White  card  instead  of  a  mirror  will  generally  be  preferable  for  these 
large  heads,  which  commonly  are  not  of  such  intensity  as  absolutely  to  require 
a  glass  reflector. 

LARGE  AND  ENLARGED  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  BLUE  PRINTS. 

(Abstract  of  paper  presented  at  the  17th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.] 

Professor  Thukston  referred  to  the  large  blue  prints  he  had  exhibited  at  a 
previous  meeting,  one  of  which  was  8  x  3-J  feet,  which  was  made  on  a  revolving 
cylinder,  without  glass.  He  then  showed  a  print  14  feet  long  and  2-J  feet  wide, 
made  on  a  still  simpler  apparatus  originated  by  himself,  which  he  describes  as 
follows: 

"The  printing  apparatus  consists  of  nothing  but  a  single  thin  board,  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  proposed  print,  with  some  margin  for  the  stretching 
clamps.  This  board  is  covered  with  good  felt  of  a  carefully  selected  quality, 
securely  and  smoothly  fastened  to  the  board  by  any  convenient  means.  A  line 
of  tacks  around  the  edges  does  as  well,  perhaps,  as  anything.  The  sensitive 
paper  is  then  stretched  over  the  felt,  and  the  tracing  drawn  over  that,  and  both 
are  smoothly  stretched  by  clamps  or  other  convenient  device.  It  is  of  course 
evident  that  it  would  not  be  practicable,  by  this  operation  simply,  to  obtain  that 
complete  contact  and  pressure  throughout  the  surface  in  contact  that  is  required 
for  good   work;    but  this  desideratum    is  easily  secured  by  the  simplest   ex- 
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pedient  imaginable:  The  board  is  merely  sprung  to  a  flat  arc  in  the  direction 
either  of  its  length  or  of  its  breadth,  ordinarily  in  the  longer  line.  This  brings 
everything  'taut/ and  the  printing  is  done  precisely  asunder  glass,  with  the 
further  decided  advantage  that  no  light  is  lost  through  the  intervention  of  the 
glass;  which,  however  excellent  in  quality,  will  inevitably  absorb  a  very  measur- 
able amount. 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3. 
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Apparatus  for  Making  Large  Blue  Print*. 

"The  accompaning  sketch  represents  such  an  apparatus.  Figs,  i  and  2  are  a 
plan  and  side  elevation  of  the  board  and  its  mounting.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
upper,  or  printing  board,  is  supported  upon  a  lower  and  somewhat  narrower  and 
longer  one,  which,  in  turn,  should  be  carried  on  trestles  or  other  convenient  ar- 
rangement. The  printing  board  is  stiffened  laterally  by  strips  or  battens,  but  is 
free  to  spring  longitudinally  to  any  desired  extent.  The  supporting  board  is 
stiffened  longitudinally.  At  each  end  of  the  latter  is  a  batten,  dd,  set  transversely, 
which  answers  as  a  check,  as  seen  later.  Clamps,  cc,  are  placed  at  either  end  of 
the  printing  board,  by  means  of  which  to  secure  the  felt,  paper,  and  tracing. 
One  or  both  of  these  clamps  maybe  made  adjustable  for  varying  lengths  of  print. 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  method  of  operation.  The  board  is  first  raised  at  one 
end  and  then  slightly  sprung.  The  felt  and  paper  and  the  tracing  which  forms 
the  negative,  are  stretched  smoothly  between  the  clamps  and  well  secured.  The 
board  is  next  laid  down  on  the  supporting  base,  the  two  ends  made  fast,  the  one 
to  the  batten  at  the  left,  the  other  to  another  arranged  at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  right  hand  extremity,  the  printing  board  springing  into  a  curve,  of  which  the 
bridge,  a,  hinged  at  the  middle  as  in  A,  and  thrown  up  as  seen  in  the  sketch  B, 
gives  the  versed  sine.  By  springing  to  any  desirable  extent,  as  in  A,  and  then 
reversing  the  curve,  as  in  B,  any  required  degree  of  tension  and  stretch  can  be 
given  the  tracing,  and  thus  any  necessary  amount  of  pressure  and  perfection  of 
contact  with  the  sensitive  paper  may  be  obtained.  The  two  sections  at  the 
right  exhibit  the  end  view  of  the  pair  of  boards  and  a  section  of  the  clamp 
used."- 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  size  of  print  that  can  be  made 
by  this  method.  The  amount  of  springing  necessary  is  small,  never  enough  to 
cause  a  perceptible  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  tone  of  the  print.      If  it  should  ever 
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seem  too  great,  this  danger  may  be  obviated  by  first  springing  the  board  in  the 
opposite  direction;  then  after  securing  the  felt  and  paper,  bending  it  a  little  past 
the  straight  line  in  the  proposed  direction. 

Professor  Thurston  alluded  briefly  to  some  recent  experiments  in  enlarging 
photographs,  and  stated  that  such  enlargememts  had  been  successfully  made  in 
sizes  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  instructor  in  making  wall  charts  and 
maps,  and  in  drawings  of  architectural  subjects  and  machinery.  Full  page 
plates  from  the  engineering  journals,  cabinet  photographs  and  architectural 
drawings  have  been  reproduced  in  photographs  of  2  J  x  3  feet,  and  3x4  feet,  at  a 
cost  well  within  the  limit  of  availability.  Such  reproductions  could  not  have 
been  made  economically  by  any  of  the  older  methods.  They  are  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  all  details,  the  effect  being  particularly  good  in  architectural  subjects  and 

complicated  machinery. 

«  m+ •> — » 

[From  the  Photographic  News.] 

ACTION  OF  DAMPNESS  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY    DR.    W.     R.     HODGKINSON. 

Most  of  the  makers  of  gelatine  plates  tell  us  to  keep  them  in  a  dry  place, 
and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  the  same  advice  has  appeared  in  the  News  more 
than  once. 

Last  March  I  left  Kensington,  where  I  had  a  "dry"  dark  room,  and  came  to 
a  "  high  toned  "  southeastern  suburb.  I  brought  with  me  about  eight  dozen 
plates  of  various  sizes  and  makes,  and  as  there  was  no  dark  room  proper,  they 
were  stored  in  a  basement  room  of  a  nondescript  character,  but  not  "  dry."  Un- 
like the  other  rooms,  there  was  no  paper  to  come  off  with  the  general  dampness, 
so  the  plaster  comes  off  instead. 

This  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  storing  the  plates,  and  from  March  until 
this  month  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  use  any  plates.  I  have  now  tried  some, 
several  makes,  from  boxes  which  are  almost  falling  to  pieces  with  damp,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see  they  are  quite  as  good  as  when  kept  dry. 

Now  what  is  likely  to  take  place  in  gelatine  exposed  to  damp  ? 

It  must  be  noticed  that  gelatine  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  chemical  indi- 
vidual. We  know  really  very  little  about  it.  The  "  pure  "  varieties — or  good 
samples  is  better — absorb  a  small  amount  of  moisture  from  an  ordinary  atmos- 
phere, but  it  cannot  be  called  a  very  hygroscopic  substance.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  its  behavior  in  hot  water  is  somewhat  peculiar. 

Containing  water,  and  in  a  moist  or  soft  condition  it  forms  a  good  bed  on 
which  to  trap  germs  and  bacteria,  and  probably  spores  of  fungi,  etc. ;  but  in 
stiffish  gelatine  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  spores,  at  any  rate  bacterial  ones,  could 
multiply.  In  the  covering  of  a  plate  I  think  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  even 
supposing  no  phenol  or  similar  substance  had  been  employed  in  the  making  of 
the  emulsion.  And  then  there  are  the  silver  salts,  which,  if  not  exactly  powerful 
antiseptics,  are  rather  poisonous,  and  are  sufficiently  soluble,  no  doubt,  for  this 
property  to  be  exhibited. 

Again,  a  gelatine  plate  can  scarcely  get  so  moist  that  any  aggregation  of  the 
silver  salt  could  take  place  in  it.  The  only  danger  I  can  see  as  likely  to  arise 
from  damp  is  that  some  mould  or  fungus  might  spread  from  or  be  communi- 
cated in  some  way  from  the  paper  boxes,  which  rapidly  get  mouldy  in  a  damp 
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place.  The  rods  of  ordinary  green  mould  would  certainly  ruin  "  mechanically" 
the  gelatine  coating.  But  I  have  not  yet  managed  to  get  any  form  of  "  mould  " 
to  grow  on  a  new  plate,  although  I  have  had  some  in  a  "  green"  box  for  some 
time. 

I  am  now  going  to  test  this  point  by  burying  a  few  plates  in  a  box  amongst 
some  decaying  leaves  in  the  garden.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  cases  of  plates 
being  spoiled  by  damp  the  cause  has  been  really  the  action  of  some  gaseous 
sulphur  compound  from  the  paste,  etc.,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  boxes. 
There  is  more  than  enough  sulphur  in  some  comparatively  loose  states  of  combi- 
nation, in  the  gluten  paste  used  for  cardboard,  to  spoil  a  dozen  plates.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  yet  quite  clear  as  to  how  the  sulphur  is  liberated  from  its  organic 
combinations  as  a  gaseous  compound—  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  carbon  di- 
sulpide.  It  may  or  may  not  be  by  bacterial  fermentation.  Some  complex  organic 
compounds  undergo  a  slow  partial  decomposition  in  cases  where  even  the 
ubiquitous  bacterium  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  at  work.  To  mention  only  the 
substances  known  as  sulpho-cyanides,  or  sulpho-cyanates,  and  many  nitroso 
derivatives,  which  certainly  slowly  decompose,  the  former  give  off  carbon  di- 
sulphide,  the  latter  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

In  the  case  of  sulpho-cyanides,  doubtless,  water  is  the  decomposing  cause, 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  state  of  combination  of  sulphur  in  glutinous  sub- 
stances is  less  complex  than  in  sulpho-cyanates. 


A  FAREWELL  TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  COOPER. 

Just  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer  that  carried  David  Cooper  from 
these  shores  in  search  of  new  health,  those  connected  with  the  house  of  our 
publishers  thought  it  would  be  a  kindly  act  to  make  up  a  purse  to  be  presented 
to  him  just  as  the  steamer  left  the  dock,  and  it  was  marked  "  Sealed  Instruc- 
tions." Below  we  give  the  list  of  those  who  contributed  to  this  fund  of  friend- 
ship, and  lent  a  helping  hand  to  one  whom  we  all  had  learned  to  esteem  for  his 
many  good  qualities.  The  subscription  was  thought  of  so  near  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel,  that  we  could  not  ask  others  to  join  us  in  this  testimonial  of  regard. 
We  regret  this  very  much,  for  we  are  satisfied  Mr.  Cooper  had  hosts  of  friends 
beside  ourselves  who  would  have  been  glad  to  join  in  a  generous  act. 


List  of  Contributors  to  the  David  Cooper  Farewell  "Sealed  Instructions. 


J.  T.  Fryer, 
G.  A.  Ayers, 
J.  L.  Murphy, 
J.  H.  Heath, 
Garvey  Donaldson, 
John  D.  Sodler, 
E.  B.  Hallock, 
H.  T.  Henderson, 
H.  E.  Pierce, 
Hy.  Dietrich, 


George  F.  Finlay, 
Charles  Friederich, 
W.  F.  Walker, 
H.  C.  Clark, 
William  Waldon, 
G.  W.  Burnett, 
H.  A.  Martin, 
A.  Cockerill, 
■F.  M.  Armstrong, 
M.  F.  Hayes, 

W.  P. 


W.  H.  Lowery, 
H.  J.  Bristow, 
W.  K.  Jones, 
T.  C.  Roche, 
W.  J.  Paskett,  Jr., 
F.  M.  Cossett, 
L.  H.  Neidlinger, 
S.  C.  Crampton, 
W.  S.  Carr, 
I.  de  Veitelle,  Jr., 
Leache. 


A.  A.  Knox, 
E.  B.  Barker, 
W.  H.  Lewis, 
D.  Bartlett, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Elliott, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Jordan, 
L.  S.  Cossett, 
A.  J.  McCatty, 
William  Cleverley, 
A.  M.  Molina, 
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The  following  letter  received  from  Mr.  Cooper  speaks  for  itself: 

At  Sea,  Sunday,  Oct.  28,  1888. 
Dear  Old  Boys  : 

My  never-to-be-forgotten  friends,  I  seize  this  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  words  cannot  express  or  a  life-time  discharge.  I  shall 
write  you  more  fully  from  Kingston,  but  could  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  letting 
you  know  that  sealed  instructions  were  opened,  and  if  I  could  ever  possibly 
have  doubted  the  genuineness  of  your  friendship  this  one  overwhelming  proof 
must  have  set  the  suspicion  forever  at  rest. 

But  you  know  I  never  doubted,  though  any  such  generosity  was  far  beyond 
my  thoughts.  Your  sympathy  and  regard  I  knew  were  mine,  and  I  gloried  in 
their  possession,  needing  not  this  tangible  evidence  as  a  proof.  But  it  came, 
and  at  a  time  when  open  hands  and  loving  hearts  knew  it  would  help  to  heal 
some  of  the  wounds  received  in  my  unhappy  battle  with  fortune.  God  bless 
you  boys.  I  hope  circumstances  will  never  so  place  any  one  of  you  that  a  similar 
evidence  shall  be  needed  of  sympathy  and  regard  from  your  fellow  workers. 
But,  if  it  should,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  one  of  the  keenest 
pleasures  that  can  help  to  throw  sunshine  on  a  clouded  life. 

Boys,  I  am  getting  well  already.  I  eat  three  square  meals  a  day  and  hav'nt 
had  an  ache  since  coming  aboard.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  The  milk 
helped  to  do  it,  and  if  I  get  fat  you'll  be  largely  responsible.  I  don't  need 
Catherwood  or  bitters  now,  for  an  appetite  comes  "natral  like." 

I  address  this  to  Fryer  to  be  read  to  all  the  boys  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
me.  Once  more,  till  you  hear  from  me  from  Kingston,  God  bless  you  all  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  your  fond  but  Unworthy  friend, 

David  Cooper. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The   handsome  frontispiece   which  we  present  to  our  subscribers  with  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  a  charming  composition,  and    full  of  study  for  photog- 
raphers.     It  is  one  of  those  happy  combinations  of  life  and  action   that  catch 
the  artist's  eye,  and  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  canvass  to  be 

A  thing  of  beauty,  and 
A  joy  forever 

to  those  who  look  upon  it.      It  has  been  admirably  reproduced  upon  copper  by 
the  Photo-gravure  Company  of  New  York. 


Enclosed  find  money  order  for  one  year's  subscription  to  your  photographic 
Bulletin,  which  I  think  cannot  be  excelled. 

William  F.  Thrum,  Honolulu. 


The  getting  of  the  Bulletin  is  like  meeting  an  old  friend,  and  I  must  have 
it  in  order  to  keep  well  posted  in  photography.  E.  Cannon. 


I  cannot  get  along  without  it.  Elisha  Bailey. 


I  prize  the  issue  too  much  to  lose  one  of  them.  W.  A.  Muse. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  November  7,  1888,  with 
Vice-President  John  G.  Bullock  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported 
the  election  of  Mr.  William  Elliot  Barrows  as 
an  active  member. 

Mr.  William  H.  Rau,  director,  represent- 
ing the  society  in  the  American  Lantern  Slide 
Interchange,  reported  that  the  society's  quota 
of  slides  had  been  sent  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who  had  selected  therefrom  ninety- 
seven,  which  would  be  sent  on  the  circuit  of 
the  various  organizations  connected  with  the 
Interchange.  The  slides  from  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  would 
be  shown  at  the  Conversational  Meeting,  No- 
vember 2 1  St. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
change had  selected,  from  the  slides  for  1886- 
'87,  two  hundred  to  be  sent  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  the  same  number  to  be  sent  to  this 
country.      Fifty-seven  of  the    slides   selected 


for  this   purpose  were  the  work  of  fourteen 
members  of  this  society. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  meeting,  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Geo. 
B.  Wood,  John  Carbutt,  Sr.,  and  David  J. 
Hoopes,  a  committee  to  collect  portraits  and 
autographs  of  members  of  the  society,  to 
be  preserved  in  an  album  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Sterling  offered  a  resolution  amending 
the  By  Laws  so  as  to  provide  for  a  Committee 
on  Lantern  Slides,  to  be  elected  annually,  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  lantern  slides  belong- 
ing to  the  society,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected therewith.  The  amendments  will  be 
acted  upon  at  the  December  meeting. 

Mr.  Browne  presented  to  the  library  of  the 
society  copies  of  "  A  Manual  of  Photography," 
by  George  B.  Coale,  and  "A  Guide  to  Photog- 
raphy," by  W.  H.  Thornthwaite,  which  were 
accepted  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Sterling  made  the  announcement  that, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  the 
pleasant  duty  devolved  upon  him  of  present- 
ing to  the  society  a  set  of  the  Muybridge  plates 
illustrating  animal  motion,  reproduced  from 
the  instantaneous  photographs  recently  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  Sterling  re- 
ferred to  the  great  scientific  and  artistic  value 
of  the  work,  and  said  it  had  been  Mr.  Child's 
desire  that  this  copy  of  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  permanent  organization  to 
which  it  would  be  of  value.  In  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  Mr.  Childs  recognised  such  a 
body,  both  by  reason  of  the  scientific  nature 
of  its  objects  and  the  artistic  character  of  its 
work.  In  conveying  the  plates  to  its  care,  he 
expressed  a  hearty  wish  for  its  long  continued 
usefulness  and  prosperity. 

The  presentation  was  received  with  enthusi- 
astic applause,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Childs  for  his  valuable  gift. 

Mr.  Carbutt  showed  his  new  flexible  nega- 
tive film,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  both  glass 
and  paper  negatives.  The  films  are  but  one 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
can  be  printed  from  either  side.  They  weigh 
about  the  same  as  paper,  or  about  one- twelfth 
as  much  as  glass.  They  can  be  used  in  any 
ordinary  plate  holder,  or  in  special  thin  hold- 
ers made  for  the  purpose.  The  manipulation 
of  exposing,  developing,  fixing,  washing,  etc., 
are  performed  exactly  as  with  glass  plates. 
The  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  paper 
negatives  and  stripping  negatives  are  entirely 
avoided.     Mr.  Carbutt  also  showed  a  holder 
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devised  to  carry  twenty  four  films.  By  use  of 
a  changing  bag,  after  exposure  each  film  was 
removed  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
holder,  a  fresh  film  being  brought  into  posi- 
tion ready  for  the  next  exposure. 

Mr.  Bartlett  presented  to  the  society,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  McCollin,  an  improved  ignitor 
for  use  with  flash-light  compounds,  of  com- 
pact and  convenient  form.  He  also  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  an  improve- 
ment in  mercurial  intensification  of  negatives. 
When,  after  bleaching  with  bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  used, 
af  left  too  long  in  the  second  solution  the 
negative  becomes  reduced  in  density.  If  the 
sulphite  of  soda  solution,  which  is  usually 
alkaline,  is  rendered  neutral  with  sulphuric  or 
other  acid,  this  reduction  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  intensification  will  continue  to  the  point 
desired  with  an  improvement  in  color. 

Mr.  Suplee  called  attention  to  a  report, 
lately  published  in  the  London  journal,  Engi- 
neering, of  a  discussion  of  the  Physical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  the  meeting  recently  held 
at  Bath.  But  for  the  distinguished  body  be- 
fore whom  the  matter  was  brought,  and  the 
serious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  treated, 
the  report  would  seem  like  a  fairy  tale  and  not 
worthy  of  consideration.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Friese  Greene's  paper  'On  a  Phot- 
ographic Image  of  an  Electric  Arc  Lamp 
probably  due  to  Phosphorescence  in  the  Eye,' 
is  a  contribution  of  singular  interest.  Mr. 
Friese  Greene  actually  exposed  a  sensitive 
plate  to  the  light  issuing  from  his  eye,  and 
photographed  with  it.  He  stared  at  a 
3000-candle  arc  lamp  in  Piccadilly,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3  feet  only,  for  fifteen  seconds,  closed 
his  eye  and  brought  it  rapidly  over  the  sensi- 
tive plate  within  1  inch  distance  from  the  film. 
Thus  he  obtained  a  very  faint  yet  distinct 
image  of  the  arc,  the  two  carbons,  the  image 
of  the  arc  and  the  reflector,  and  also  a  faint 
indication  of  the  cone.  A  second  attempt 
failed.  The  arc  probably  produced  a  bright 
spot  on  the  retina,  which  remained  luminous 
for  a  moment  after  the  lamp  had  been  shut 
off.  One  remarkable  circumstance  of  this 
novel  mode  of  photographing  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Shaw:  'The  image  is  in  focus,  so  that 
the  focus  of  the  eye  must  have  changed  most 
rapidly.'  Several  speakers  would  have  liked 
to  suggest  a  continuation  of  these  experiments 
with  a  weaker  source  of  light,  less  deleterious 
to  the  eye;  but  Mr.  Greene  had  failed  to  ob- 
tain any  effect  with  gas  lights." 

Mr.  James  Wilson  showed  a  lens  mounted 


in  aluminium  instead  of  brass,  reducing  the 
weight  two-thirds.  He  also  showed  a  lens 
fitted  with  Baush  &  Lamb's  Iris  Diaphragm 
Shutter  for  time  and  instantaneous  exposures. 

Mr.  Truscott.  a  visitor,  showed  a  lens  fit- 
ted with  an  adjustable  mount,  which  enabled 
the  glasses  to  be  brought  more  or  less  close 
together,  thereby  changing  the  angle  of  view. 
A  lens  by  Steinheil  of  3-inch  focus  and  ex- 
treme wide  angle  was  shown.  The  lens  would 
certainly  cover  a  b]/2  x  8^-inch  plate  and 
probably  8  x  10.  He  also  exhibited  one  of 
Steinheil's  Group  Anti-Planetic  Lenses,  No.  2 
series,  an  extremely  rapid  lens,  as  testified  by 
some  excellent  prints  of  a  base  ball  field  with 
the  players  in  most  rapid  motion. 

Adjourned.      Robert  S.  Redfield, 

Secretary . 

■ * — ■•  *  mi — ► 

CHICAGO  LANTERN  SLIDE  CLUB. 

The  October  meeting  was  held  at  the  Art 
Institute,  in  rooms  of  Architectural  Sketch 
Club.  Dr.  H.  D.  Garrison  was  called  to 
the  chair,  in  absence  of  President  Nicol.  After 
the  minutes  of  previous  meeting  had  been 
read  and  accepted,  the  following  new  mem- 
bers were  admitted:  C.  E.  Bradbury,  J.  L. 
Atwater,  E.  H.  Reed,  G.  H.  Daggett, 
Charles  Stadler,  F.  S.  Osborn,  B.  D.  Wash- 
ington, Wallace  Fairbank. 

Dr.  Garrison  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  a  request  having  been  made  by  a 
few  for  a  committee  to  revise  the  Constitution, 
or  at  least  to  formulate  a  few  amendments  to 
the  By-Laws  seemingly  necessary  for  the 
management  of  the  club's  affairs.  Professor 
George  Hough  immediately  moved  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  present  Committee. 
Here  the  Secretary  asked  permission  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  question.  He  referred 
to  the  very  small  amount  of  assistance  ren- 
dered during  the  past  year  by  the  members  in 
general  to  the  large  membership  at  present, 
as  compared  to  the  little  club  of  14  of  eighteen 
months  previous,  to  the  rather  arduous  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Secretary,  and  that  while 
he  was  glad  to  be  of  service  to  the  club,  and 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  in- 
terest among  amateurs,  yet  he  hoped  that  Dr. 
Garrison's  suggestions  would  prevail,  and  that 
some  provision  might  be  made  before  another 
election,  whereby  there  could  be  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent added  to  the  number  of  officers,  and 
three  members  additional  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Professor  Hough  withdrew  the 
motion.  Dr.  Garrison  appointed  as  the 
Committee:  Dr.  C.  F.  Matteson,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wagner  and  G.  A.  Douglass. 
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The  report  of  the  Lantern  Committee  was 
read.  Number  of  slides  turned  in  for  the  Inter- 
change set,  250;  of  these  the  Committee  took 
100  for  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Exchange, 
and  30  from  which  the  Directors  could  select 
for  the  London  box. 

Dr.  Garrison  noticed  in  the  room  Mr. 
McAllister,  of  New  York,  and  called  upon  the 
gentleman  to  know  if  he  had  not  brought  on 
something  new  under  the  sun  to  show  his 
Western  friends.  So  he  had,  and  it  took  but 
a  few  moments  to  set  up  his  little  gem,  "The 
Model"  lantern  for  both  oil  and  lime  light, 
and  demonstrated  its  utility  and  compactness 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  club.  Meanwhile  Pro- 
fessor Donald  Fraser  (who  has  proven  quite 
an  enthusiastic  and  valuable  member)  was 
setting  up  his  lantern  for  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

First  came  35  slides  made  by  the  Secretary 
from  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Rae, 
of  Detroit,  on  a  flying  trip  to  China— the  en- 
tire set  showed  Mr.  Rae's  excellent  eye  for 
the  unique  bils  of  scenery,  in  by  ways  and 
under  walls  of  the  old  Chinese  cities,  Shanghai 
and  Hong  Kong,  bits  to  in  Singapore,  and 
along  Suez  Canal  and  Aden,  Arabia. 

Following  these  came  slides  by  Mr.  Fler- 
shem,  beauties  from  Versafles  and  Paris.  Mr. 
Fred  Morrill  gave  some  very  odd  Kodak  shots 
about  the  city,  and  Dr.  Garrison  some  quaint 
pictures  taken  long  ago  dow  nd  Mr. 

McAllister  a  few  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
grip.  Those  members  present  can  attest  to 
the  exceedingly  interesting  meeting. 

There  are  members  who  think  we  need  a 
semi-monthly  meeting,  and  surely  with  the 
interesting  lot  of  slide  studies,  growing  larger 
each  meeting,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
time  for  business  legislation  or  discussion  on 
photographic  problems,  so  the  semimonthly 
evening  maybe  a  reality  soon.  An  increased 
interest  in  slide  work  seems  to  be  shown 
among  the  amateurs  here,  and  the  coming 
season  of  the  Interchange  is  looked  forward 
to  for  pleasure  during  the  winter  months. 
W.  A.  MORSE,  Secretary. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Regular  Meeting— October  9,  1888. 

President  Canfield  in  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was 
dispensed  with. 

The  President  read  the  following  paper 
of  his  experiments,  of  which  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 


The  President  then  exhibited  some  samp 
(see  page  683.) 

I  have  here  a  print  in  which  the  back- 
ground was  originally  of  the  same  tone  as  this 
(illustrating),  but  was  first  removed  by  wash- 
ing it  out  with  soda  with  a  brush  ;  some  of 
these  marks,  which  you  see  here,  were  made 
with  the  brush;  this  was  submitted  to  a  very 
short  immersion  in  the  bath,  and  it  is  v 
little  changed. 

This  other  sample  is  a  print  which  was  im- 
mersed for  a  longer  time.  Of  course  the 
print  does  not  show  very  strongly  now,  but 
on  examining  portions  of  it,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  contrast  is  quite  strong,  and  is 
enough  to  make  it  more  desirable  than  the 
blue  print. 

Here  are  two  prints  showing  the  effect,  one 
being  the  original  blue  print,  and  the  other 
the  toned  print.  I  omitted  to  say  that  in 
printing  the  blue  prints  to  be  toned  by  this 
proi  icraldbe  slightly  over-printed, 

as  a  weak  print  tones  out  a  little. 

Thi^  /exhibiting  another  sample)  was  a  very 
dark  blue  print  from  a  negative,  with  little 
contrast,  but  as  you  will  see  on  closer  inspec- 
tion., the  tone  is  quite  rich,  and  much  prefer- 
able to  the  blue. 

>  another  which  I  put  into   a  frame 
for  the  purpose  of  flattening  out,  which  sit 
the  same  effect  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

ire  sampl'  the  red  color,  of 

which  1  hi  1  :  one  after  it  has  been 

toned  and  treated  with  soda.  Another  which 
had  a  very  prolonged  immersion^  in  the  bath, 
and  which  was  afterwards  experimented  onr 
,u  will  see.  These  I  will  pass  around  for 
further  examination. 

Mr.  BEACH— How  long  do  they  have  to 
stay  in  the  bath  ? 

The  President— The  original  directions  read 
one  minute  or  more,  but  I  find  that  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  for  some  of  them  were  requisite, 
in  order  to  get  the  color,  but  of  course  they 
can  be  removed,  and  the  process  of  toning  can 
be  very  easily  done. 

Mr.  Beach— How  long  did  they  have  to  be 
washed  ? 

The  President- The  same  directions  might 
be  given  for  that  as  for  developing  the  blue 
prints  afier  printing  :  until  the  surface  is  free 
from  chemicals. 

Dr.  PiFFARD— What  is  the  quantity  of  the 
first  ingredient? 

The  President— \o  grams,  I  believe. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Frings,  in  describing  Mr.  V. 
Smith's  Monocular  Duplex  Camera  (two  of 
which  he  exhibited),  said  :  This  is  one  of  Smiths 
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Monocular  Duplex  Cameras.  It  has  a  roller 
holder  attachment,  and  is  made  to  carry  48 
films.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  cam- 
era is,  that  it  shows  the  picture  full  size,  right 
side  up,  and  it  can  be  seen  on  the  last  in- 
stant of  exposure.  The  shutter  is  set  in  here. 
The  plate-holder  slides  in  here,  and  before  in- 
serting your  plate-holder,  you  can  put  it  in 
here  by  a  key  at  the  side.  The  shutter  can 
be  given  any  speed  desired,  or  a  time  ex- 
posure can  be  made. 

The  President — What  is  the  principle  on 
which  you  can  see  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Frings — The  mirror  is  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  and  the  lens  throws  the  object  on 
here,  and  reflects  it  upon  the  ground  glass. 
Here  is  one  of  the  same  kind,  which  is  a  4  x  5, 
with  plate-holder. 

The  President—  That  gives  the  image  the 
full  size  of  the  plate  when  you  are  looking  on 
the  focussing  screen  ? 

Mr.  Frings — Yes,  sir  ;  throws  it  right  on 
the  ground  glass  ;  when  you  get  it  right  the 
exposure  is  made. 

The  President— Is,  the  shutter  sufficiently 
rapid  for  instantaneous  work? 

Mr.  Frings— Yes.  You  can  give  it  any 
speed  by  winding  up  the  shutter  with  the  key. 

Mr.  Beach— Is  it  a  disk  shutter  ? 

Mr.  Frings— No,  sir;  the  mirror  is  the 
shutter.  The  mirror  going  out  of  the  way 
enables  the  picture  to  go  on  the  glass.  It  is 
not  like  the  Clark  camera.  The  shutter 
going  out  of  the  way  aMows  the  picture  to  go 
on  the  plate. 

Mr.  BEACH — Is  there  any  means  of  focus- 
sing besides  looking  in  ? 

Mr.  Frings—  Yes,  sir  ;  you  can  focus  ac- 
curately with  it.  If  you  wish  to  use  it  as  a 
detective  camera,  it  can  be  used  with  set 
focus. 

The  President  —These  cameras  may  be 
seen  after  the  adjournment  by  any  one  who 
cares  to  examine  them  closer. 

Mr.  STEBBINS  showed  some  samples  of 
Obernctter's  paper,  and  described  his  experi- 
ments with  it  (see  page  683). 

Mr.  Beach— Haven't  they  issued  a  supple- 
mentary circular  in  connection  with  that  for- 
mula, recommending  the  acetate  bath  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  ? 

Mr.  STEBBINS  -I  do  not  know  that,  I  have 
here  some  samples  on  some  paper  which  was 
kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  Cullen. 

A  Member— -Is  it  as  sensitive  as  ordinary 
paper  ? 

Mr.  STEBBINS  Very  much  more  so.  It 
will  print  out    in  about   one-third  of  the  time, 


I  think.  Another  good  thing  about  this  paper 
is  that  you  can  make  the  prints  to-day,  and 
they  will  be  good  six  weeks  hence,  and  can 
be  toned  then. 

Mr.  Beach  —In  connection  with  this  subject 
I  would  say  that  I  have  tried  this  paper,  and 
can  heartily  recommend  it;  the  samples  I  ob- 
tained were  sent  from  London  by  mail,  and 
every  one  I  printed  from  it  came  out  good. 
I  have  a  sample  here  of  a  print  made  on  this 
paper,  and  also  three  prints  made  on  the  new 
Pizzighelli  platino-type  paper,  which  is  the 
simplest  of  all  papers  for  making  proofs  from 
negatives.  I  will  pass  these  around,  and  the 
members  can  compare  the  platino-type  print 
and  the  gelatino-chloride  print,  and  see  how 
they  look.  You  will  observe,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  paper  shows  the  details  in  the 
shadows  to  much  more  advantage  than  the 
platino-type  paper,  but  the  platino-type  paper 
has  a  very  pleasant  tone,  and  its  advantage 
is,  you  don't  have  to  over-print  it.  You 
print  it  just  as  deeply  as  you  wish  it  to 
be.  It  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  that 
the  paper  is  much  slower  than  silver  paper  ; 
this  paper  should  be  allowed  exposure  in 
sun-light  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  after 
the  prints  are  done  you  can  lay  them  aside 
and  keep  them  as  long  as  you  wish,  and  when 
you  desire  to  fix  them,  you  simply  put  them 
in  a  bath  of  water,  say  6  ounces,  and  add 
20  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid.  That  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  you  keep  them  in  the 
bath  about  ten  minutes,  until  the  yellow  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  is  all  dissolved  off. 
This  paper  was  given  to  me  on  the  2d  of 
October,  and  it  was  brought  over  from  Lon- 
don a  week  before  that,  which  would  make 
it  about  three  weeks  since  it  was  obtained, 
and  how  long  it  was  prepared  before  that  I 
do  not  know.  These  are  put  up  in  a  little 
package,  just  as  you  buy  ready  sensitized 
silver  paper. 

A  Member— -Can  it  be  bought  here? 

Mr.  BEACH— I  think  not.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  introduced  here. 

.•/  Member— According  to  the  English 
authorities  they  seem  to  have  been  having  no 
end  of  trouble  with  it. 

Mr.  Beach— That  is  what  I  thought,  but 
every  sheet  I  have  printed  turned  out  nicely. 

Mr.  Newton  —What  is  this  with  the  glaze 
on  ? 

Mr.  Beach — That  is  the  Obernetter  paper  ; 
you  will  observe  from  the  surface  of  it  that  it 
looks  better  than  the  other. 

The  President— Mr.  Simpson  has  kindly 
brought  here  to  show  us  his  arrangement  for 
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producing  lantern  slides  from  negatives,  which 
is  of  a  very  simple  character,  but  which  he 
has  found  very  effective. 

Mr.  Simpson— One  reason  given  by  the 
members  why  they  do  not  produce  lantern 
slides  from  negatives  is  this  :  they  have  no 
apparatus  and  they  don't  feel  like  going  to  the 
expense  of  buying  another  camera.  Some  say 
they  have  not  proper  light.  Last  Sunday  I 
reduced  twenty  negatives  to  about  lantern 
slide  size,  and  I  took  them  right  against  the 
blazing  sun.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
cannot  make  lantern  slides  if  the  sun  is  shining 
through  the  window. 

The  only  thing  you  need  to  do  is  to  inter- 
pose a  piece  of  ground  glass.  It  simply  in- 
creases the  time  of  exposure.  I  went  to  a  car- 
penter and  got  a  board,  and  I  put  strips  on  it. 
That  cost  me  a  dollar.  Then  I  went  to  a 
grocer  and  bought  a  box  and  paid  five  cents 
for  that.  I  have  made  at  least  from  150  to  200 
lantern  slides  by  that  arrangement  I  have  got 
5x8  or  4  x  5  plates,  although  it  don't  make 
any  difference.  I  put  in  a  5  x  8  negative,  and 
you  can  make  it  rise  or  fall  just  as  you  please. 
If  you  use  a  5x4  negative  you  use  this  little 
arrangement.  Here  is  a  double  spring.  Often- 
times in  using  the  detective  camera  you  will 
get  your  picture  on  the  plate  crooked.  This 
obviates  that.  You  will  get  it  straight  in  the 
camera.  Then  here  is  a  spring.  You  can 
raise  or  lower  it  just  as  you  please.  You  take 
an  ordinary  view  camera  and  put  it  on  the 
board.  Here  is  your  sliding  front.  Here  is 
about  the  position  where  the  camera  will  be. 
I  take  a  focussing  cloth  and  throw  over  all. 
This  is  my  arrangement  to  slide  it  to  and  fro 
until  I  get  a  center.  I  require  no  assistance 
to  remove  the  front  while  focussing,  as  in  large 
copying  cameras.  The  camera  back  can  be 
reversed.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  the  fo- 
cussing cloth  on,  take  off  the  cap  and  make 
the  exposure,  and  the  thing  is  over.  It  is  so 
inexpensive  that  it  comes  within  the  range  of 
anybody.  I  will  have  it  here,  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  show  it  to  anybody  who  takes  an  inter- 
est in  it. 

While  here,  I  would  like  to  mention  some- 
thing else.  I  went  on  a  trip  down  South  a 
short  time  ago,  and  before  going  I  was  not 
exactly  satisfied  with  the  plates  I  had  been 
using,  and  I  did  not  want  to  get  stuck  by  turn- 
ing out  bad  work,  so  I  bought  four  different 
makes  of  plates.  I  took  a  plate  out  of  each 
box  and  put  it  in  the  holder.  Then  I  rigged 
up  my  detective  camera  and  made  four  in- 
stantaneous exposures  of  the  same  subject. 
The   light  was   of  course  the  same,  and  the 


plates  all  had  the  same  chance.  Then  I  took 
the  four  plates  and  put  them  all  in  a  large 
tray  together,  side  by  side,  with  eight  ounces 
of  developer.  The  results  I  will  pass  around. 
The  plate  that  came  out  best  I  selected  and 
used  on  my  trip,  and  the  plate  turned  out  very 
well.  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  The 
names  of  the  makers  of  the  different  plates 
were  all  marked  on  the  plates. 

The  Fresident— I  think  this  would  be  a  good 
time  for  me  to  notice  a  good  many  things  that 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  call  attention  to  here.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  could  be  properly 
called  communications  or  not. 

In  the  first  place,  after  the  programme  for 
the  Fall  in  general,  and  for  this  month  in  par- 
ticular, we  have  a  lantern  test  on  the  nth 
inst.  Members  are  requested  to  bring  slides 
for  testing  in  the  society's  lantern,  as  the 
screen  will  be  let  down.  By  the  way,  the  Lan- 
tern Slide  Committee  have  been  experimenting 
with  the  new  screen.  Members  who  have 
lantern  slides  which  they  have  made  themselves 
and  wish  to  have  tested,  will,  if  they  will  bring 
them  around  on  that  evening,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  on  the  screen.  In  connec- 
tion with  that  I  might  say  that  the  quota  of 
lantern  slides  exchanged  by  this  society  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  on  the  15th,  but  I  understand 
that  a  little  leeway  will  be  allowed,  and  it  is 
especially  requested  that  all  members  who 
have  slides,  who  themselves  make  slides,  will 
send  copies  of  them  in,  or  if  they  have  nega- 
tives which  they  consider  suitable  for  slides 
and  don't  care  to  attempt  to  make  the  posi- 
tives themselves,  and  will  submit  them  to  the 
Lantern  Slide  Committee,  they  will  look  at 
them,  and  if  they  are  deemed  suitable,  will 
make  the  positive-. 

On  the  1 8th  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  Smok- 
ing Concert.  Some  of  us  who  were  here  the 
last  time  will  remember  that  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  time,  and  it  is  hoped  we  shall  repeat 
the  pleasant  experience  of  that  occasion,  and 
make  them  a  regular  feature  of  our  winter 
programme. 

On  the  26th  the  lantern  exhibition  of  the 
month  will  take  place. 

In  connection  with  our  programme  for  the 
fall,  as  I  have  mentioned,  it  might  be  well  to 
speak  of  a  scheme  which  is  in  mind  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  prints,  the  work  of  the  members  of 
the  society.  It  is  something  which  ha>  not 
been  done  for  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  an  exhibition  of  prints, 
the  work  of  the  members  of  this  society,  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  November  28th. 
The  prints  will,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  re- 
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main  on  the  walls  for  a  few  days  after  that,  so 
they  can  be  seen  continuously  by  those  who 
cannot  come  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Leaning 
has  kindly  consented  to  look  after  the  arrange- 
ment and  hanging  on  the  reception  of  the 
pictures,  and  that  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
well  done. 

I  have  here  the  report  of  the  judges  of  the 
Boston  Exhibition.  It  is  rather  late  in  com- 
ing, but  it  is  dated  May,  1888. 

I  think  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  read  it,  as 
we  will  have  it  appear  in  the  printed  report  of 
the  meeting. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  they  ask  for 
a  conference  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of 
this  society  with  their  own  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee. This  matter  has  been  attended  to  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  a  meeting  arranged 
for. 

There  is  also  here  a  document  in  the  shape 
of  a  prospectus  of  the  Crystal  Palace  National 
Photographic  Exposition  in  Commemoration 
of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Photographic 
Discovery.     This  occurs  in  1889. 

There  is  a  point  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  in  connection  with  the  printed  copies  of 
the  Constitution,  which,  you  will  notice,  have 
been  placed  for  distribution.  By  an  over- 
sight, on  the  title-page,  it  was  stated  that  this 
Constitution  was  adopted  June  10,  1888. 
Some  of  us,  who  were  here  when  it  was 
adopted,  will  remember  it  was  in  January. 
That  alteration  will  be  made  to  make  this 
strictly  correct. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  society  would  be  able 
to  arrange  several  excursions  during  the  past 
season.  Mr.  George  Marshall  Allen,  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  assist  any  such  arrangement,  was 
unable  to  do  so,  much  to  his  own  and  my 
regret.  Therefore  nothing  has  been  done,  and 
it  is  almost  too  late  to  arrange  anything  of 
that  sort  now.  But  one  of  the  members  re- 
cently visited  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
and  found  it  very  good  stamping-ground  for 
photographic  hunters.  He  suggests  that  if 
there  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  members 
who  would  care  to  make  such  an  excursion, 
they  could  leave  on  the  night  of  one  day, 
spend  a  day,  or  nearly  a  day,  there,  and 
return  the  next  day.  The  expense  is  not- 
very  great,  probably  not  amounting  to  over 
$15.  If  there  are  any  such  who  would  like  to 
arrange  for  such  an  excursion,  and  will  give 
their  names  to  myself  or  the  secretary,  it  will 
probably  be  arranged. 

As  you  will  have  noticed  from   the  printed 


notices  of  the  meeting,  which  have  been 
sent  around  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
society,  Messrs.  H.  I.  Hardenburg,  William 
B.  Foster  and  E.  Kroger  have  been  elected 
active  members,  and  Mr.  G.  Gennert  a  sub- 
scribing member. 

A  number  of  things  have  been  sent  in  by 
people  who  have  been  obliging  in  that  way, 
for  exhibition  and  examination  here.  It 
would  take  almost  too  long  to  go  through  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  each  article  separately, 
therefore  most  of  them  will  be  left  here  on  the 
table  for  examination  by  the  members.  I  have 
a  tabulated  list  of  them  here.  Mr.  George 
Murphy  has  sent  one  set  of  5  x  7  vignetters. 
They  are  on  dry  plates,  and  quite  an  ingen- 
ious arrangement;  also  a  16-inch  paper-cut- 
ter for  trimming  cards  or  albuminized  papers  ; 
one  f-inch  green  shutter  ;  a  4  x  5  printing 
frame  and  print  roller  ;  one  5x8  lens,  and 
one  success  preservative  box.  He  has  also 
made  a  donation  to  the  society  of  a  10-ounce 
bottle  of  Seed's  developer  :  16  ounces  of  neg- 
ative reducer  ;  one  pint  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
Of  course  these  donations  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  of  the  soci- 
ety. 

Messrs  W.  S.  Bell  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  have 
sent  for  exhibition  :  Applanatic  lens,  ones  x  7 
wide  angle,  and  one  8  x  10  wide  angle. 
These,  as  you  will  notice,  are  very  small 
lenses  indeed,  but  are  said  to  do  the  work 
nicely.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary,  asks  that  they  be  tested  in  actual 
work. 

The  Scoville  Manufacturing  Company  have 
sent  a  detective  roller-holder,  and  have  also 
donated  a  reflecting  screen,  a  copy  of  letters 
on  landscape,  and  a  cloth  bound  copy  of  the 
American  Annual. 

Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.  have  donated  a  cloth 
bound  copy  of  the  international  Annual. 

These  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  society,  and  placed  in  the 
library. 

There  is  another  novelty  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  Mr.  Smith  will 
show  the  so-called  ivory  films.  They  are 
made  by  Allen  &  Kowell,  of  Boston. 

A  Member— Would  it  be  out  of  order  to 
offer  a  special  vote  of  thanks  for  that  reflecting 
screen  ? 

The  President — It  would  not  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Newton— Then  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  reflecting  screen.  It  will  be  very  use- 
ful here. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President  (referring  to  screen)  —This 
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part  is  like  a  folding  music  rack,  and  this  is  a 
paper  stretched  on,  and  here  is  a  place  for 
magnesium. 

-Mr.  Smith  then  explained  the  ivory  films 
as  follows  :  The  principal  feature  of  these 
films  is  their  lightness.  There  is  no  glass  about 
them.  The  gelatine  emulsion  is  on  celluloid. 
The  manufacturers  have  called  it  ivory.  It  is 
not  exactly  that,  but  it  is  celluloid  or  imitation 
ivory.  I  believe  in  exposing  and  developing; 
they  seem  to  allow  a  great  deal  more  latitude 
than  the  ordinary  plates.  They  can  be  fixed 
more  easily  than  glass  plate.  You  can  take 
a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time,  and  turn  them 
over  and  over,  as  you  would  your  prints, 
and  develop  in  the  same  manner.  They 
print  on  either  side,  and  these  that  I  have 
here  have  only  been  developed,  probably 
two  hours,  and  are  drying  in  all  sorts  of 
shapes.  But  if  they  are  placed  in  a  book, 
.first  soaking  in  alcohol  and  water,  about 
three  drams  to  a  half  pint  of  water,  and 
slightly  blotted  off  the  surface,  they  will  dry 
perfectly  fiat  like  a  glass  plate. 

A  Member— Wi\l  they  remain  flat  ? 

Mr.  Smith— Yes,  sir.  Another  point  in 
their  favor  is  in  photographing  against  light. 
Towards  the  source  of  illumination  they  will 
not  solarize.  They  explain  that  in  a  number 
of  ways.  They  say  that  the  plates,  if  they  are 
coated  with  an  emulsion  which  is  very  rich  in 
silver,  making  it  thick  emulsion,  that  you  can 
photograph  on  that  plate,  and  not  get  solar- 
ization.  It  acts  as  a  kind  of  ground  glass,  and 
prevents  reflection.  Whether  that  does  the 
same  with  the  celluloid,  I  am  not  positive.  I 
will  pass  around  some  of  these  films,  and  show 
you  how  they  work.  The  exposures  of  these 
were  made,  two  of  them,  at  six  o'clock  this 
morning,  two  of  them  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  and  two  at  four  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, and  they  are  all  instantaneous  exposures 
with  a  detective  camera.  The  stop  was  about 
32  F.     The  detail  you  see  is  excellent. 

A  Member—  What  is  the  size  of  the  plates  ? 

Mr.  Smith — They  will  bt  obtainable  in  all 
sizes,  but  at  present  they  come  4x5  and  5x8 
only. 

A  Member — What  is  the  expense  compared 
with  glass  plate  ? 

Mr.  Smith — They  are  a  trifle  more.  Films 
4x5  retail  for  a  dollar  a  dozen,  but  they  will 
probably  have  to  come  down  as  they  gain  in 
popularity. 

1  have  here  a  lantern  slide  which  has  been 
made  from  one   of  the  negatives  on  that  film. 

Professor  Newton — How  are  they  held  in 
.  the  holder  ? 


Mr.  Smith — They  are  placed  in  an  ordinary 
plate-holder,  and  backed  with  a  thin  piece  of 
card-board,  but  they  contemplate  making  a 
holder  especially  for  them.  They  are  light 
and  compact. 

The  President  —  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
great  step  towards  the  long  expected  film.  A 
good  many  have  suggested  a  film  of  collodion, 
and  have  experimented  in  various  ways,  but 
these  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory  examples 
of  a  new  application. 

A  Member— Can  they  be  intensified  like  any 
ordinary  negative? 

Mr.  Smith— They  can  be;  but  you  will  find 
in  making  the  emulsion  they  need  no  intensi- 
fication. They  are  full  of  silver.  There  is 
more  silver  in  them  than  any  plate  in  the 
market  that  I  know  of,  and  they  develop 
readily,  and  if  you  are  not  careful  you  will  get 
them  over-exposed.  They  can  be  intensified 
in  the  ordinary  way  if  necessary. 

Mr.  SteJbbins— Is  there  any  trouble  in  mak- 
ing it  stick  to  the  celluloid  ? 

Mr.  Smith— The  film  itself  adheres  more 
than  it  will  to  a  glass  plate,  and  is  free  from 
frilling  on  that  account. 

Mr.  SMITH— I  take  the  ordinary  detective 
holder,  and  drop  the  films  into  the  holder  a^ 
I  would  a  plate.  Then  1  drop  two  pieces  of 
card-board  between  the  films.  Then  I  put  in 
I 'turn  and  pull  out  the  slides,  and  put  nn 
linger  there  so  it  gets  a  hold  on  all  four  sides 
of  the  film.  Carefully  dust  them  off,  and  re- 
place the  slides,  then  it  is  ready  for  ex- 
posure. 

The    President— -No    doubt,   as  Mr.    Smith 
jested,  if  these  prove  successful,  there  will 
be  plate-holders  invented  for  them. 

A  Member — I  do  not  see  what  prevents  the 
films  being  bulged  on  the  surface  so  as  to  strike 
the  slide  when  it  is  drawn  out. 

The  President — It  might  be  desirable  to  ex- 
pose it  through  a  thin  sheet  of  glass. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  reports  for  the 
last  two  quarters,  after  which  a  recess  was 
taken. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  society  on  June  12th,  1888,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Beach  exhibited  an  improved  iris  dia- 
phragm and  shutter,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Edward  Bausch. 

Mr.  Tisdel  exhibited  one  of  his  recent  de- 
tective cameras,  and  President  Canfield  also 
showed  one  sent  for  exhibition  by  the  Scovill 
Co.  A  lantern  exhibition  was  held  on  June 
22d,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  very  few 
attended. 
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Lantern  Exhibition,  October  26,  1888. 

The  first  fall  lantern  exhibition  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  society  on  the  date  mentioned 
above,  and  represented  the  work  of  members, 
as  culled  and  selected  by  the  Lantern  Slide 
Committee. 

As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  was  regarded  by 
the  large  audience  which  crowded  the  hall 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  entertaining, 
both  as  regards  its  artistic  and  technical  mer- 
its, of  any  ever  given  by  the  society.  Another 
point  of  interest  was  the  fact  that  it  included 
the  work  of  seventeen  different  contributors, 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  society's 
quota  of  one  hundred  lantern  slides  which  is 
to  be  sent  the  rounds  of  the  Lantern  Slide 
Interchange  during  the  coming  winter.  For  a 
long  time  the  Lantern  Slide  Committee  has 
been  experimenting  on  a  screen  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  tracing  paper  screen  pre- 
viously used,  and  on  this  occasion  tried  for  the 
first  time  publicly  a  screen  made  of  cotton 
sheeting  saturated  with  parafine  wax. 

It  proved  to  be  a  decided  improvement, 
giving  to  the  pictures  as  they  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen  a  very  soft  and  agreeable 
effect.  In  addition  to  the  screen  a  different 
objective  was  employed,  which  made  the  pic- 
tures more  distinct.  Messrs.  Beach,  Simpson 
and  Cobb  successfully  worked  the  society's 
lantern,  while  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney,  seated 
in  the  midst  of  the  audience,  mentioned  the 
titles,  as  the  pictures  appeared,  making  in- 
teresting and  instructive  comments  on  then- 
artistic  merits.  There  was  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Among  the  views  which  were  especi- 
ally liked  was  "  Towboat,  Connecticut,"  on 
the  Hudson  River,  having  beautiful  cloud  ef- 
fects in  the  sky:  "Study  of  Trees"  and 
"Along  the  Ramble"  in  Central  Park,  all 
being  very  clear  and  fine,  made  by  Mr. 
R.  McNeil;  "Twelve  o'clock  Lunch,"  three 
goats  forming  part  of  a  family  of  one  hun- 
dred goats  owned  and  cared  for  by  a  peculiar 
old  lady  living  in  a  secluded  spot  among  the 
rocks  of  the  Palisades,  near  Rockland  Lake, 
N.  Y. ;  the  picture  was  taken  instantaneously, 
and  was  an  excellent  animal  study;  also  "A 
Hearty  Laugh,"  a  young  lady  with  open 
mouth,  laughing  as  if  she  enjoyed  it, 
seated  on  a  rock  with  an  open  striped  para- 
sol resting  on  her  shoulder.  Mr.  Champney 
remarked  that  she  wanted  Mr.  Simpson  to 
wait  till  she  got  through  laughing,  before  he 
took  the  picture,  but  he  COuld'nt.  it  was  an 
excellent  out  door  portrait. 

"  Boats  inTowofour  Steamer,"  and"  Even- 


ing on  New  York  Bay,"  were  also  very  much/ 
admired.  The  water  in  the  former  picture 
appeared  to  be  actually  roaring;  the  spray  and 
foam  were  splendidly  caught.  The  cloud  ef- 
fect in  the  latter  view  was  most  pleasing  and 
beautiful. 

Another  amusing  picture  was  "A  Mud  Pie- 
Factory  "  at  theChildrens  Home,  Bath,  N.  Y., 
one  showing  several  girls  near  the  camera  in. 
a  line  making  mud  pies  on  a  sort  of  a  plank 
or  pier.  One  nearest  to  the  camera  said  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  "  Say,  mister,  will  you  take  my 
picture;"  the  next  girl  to  her,  looking  indig- 
nant, said,"  Shut  up,  Mag,"  and  it  was  as  she 
said  this  that  the  shutter  went  off.  The 
various  positions  of  the  fingers  and  hands- 
made  quite  a  remarkable  picture.  An  equally 
good  and  effective  photograph  was  one 
made  instantaneously  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  girls  assembled  near  the  shore.  Mr. 
Simpson  arrested  their  attention  by  telling  a. 
very  amusing  story,  and  while  he  succeeded, 
in  getting  them  all  to  laugh,  not  excepting  the 
•  matron  in  the  back-ground,  he  took  the  pic- 
ture. 
£  The  natural  expressions  on  all  of  the  faces,, 
the  odd  positions  assumed,  the  variety  in 
dress,  all  combined  to  make  a  very  interesting 
picture. 

There  was  also  a  very  pretty  waterfall  and 
landscape  view  in  the  Catskills,  and  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  New  York  March  blizzard, 
and  an  excellent  instantaneous  picture  of  the- 
monitor  "Passaic"  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  showing  distinctly  the  marks  where 
solid  shot  had  struck  and  dented  her  turret. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  of  the  foregoing 
views  were  made  by  such  a  careful  worker  as 
Mr.  Charles  Simpson  is  known  to  be. 

A  few  marine  views  by  Dr.  Nagle  were 
very  good,  one  cloud  effect  called  "  Solitude  "' 
on  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  was  specially  good.  An 
interesting  picture  of  his  was  a  fish  hawk  m< 
the  act  of  lighting  on  its  nest  in  the  top  of  a 
tall  tree.  Also  an  amusing  picture  was  of  two. 
dogs  seated  in  a  chair. 

Miss  Catherine  \V.  Dames  contributed  some 
excellent  interiors,  and  two  historical  views  of 
considerable  interest;  one  was  called  "The- 
(  >ld  Bussing  Homestead,"  148th  street,  New 
York,  and  "Breakneck  Hill,"  146th  street, 
New  York,  down  which  the  British  troops  fled' 
before  the  victorious  Americans  on  the  15th. 
of  September,  1776. 

"Echo  Lake,"  by  her  also,  was  a  beautiful, 
study  of  landscape  and  water. 

"Apple  Blossoms,"  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Murray,  was  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  sev- 
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<eral  other  instantaneous  boating  views  by  him 
were  very  well  done.  One,  caught  instan- 
taneously, of  a  bather  in  the  air  plunging  into 
the  water,  was  especially  good,  and  a  laugh- 
able picture  was  "two  cherubs  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,"  representing  two 
bathers  standing  in  front  of  a  float,  leaning  on 
their  arms,  "cherub  style,"  looking  at  each 
•other.  His  instantaneous  picture  of  "Pocan- 
tico  Falls,  New  York,"  was  very  much  liked, 
and  excited  applause. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  had  a  few  interesting 
landscape  views,  made  this  summer;  some  of 
the  best  were  entitled  "  Arch  under  Piermont 
Avenue,  Piermont  Avenue,  Nyack,  N.  Y."  A 
splendid  view  on  the  "  Bronx,  near  New  York," 
"  Sheep  in  Central  Park,"  "  Roadside  Creek, 
near  Nyack,  N.  Y.,"and  an  "  Old  Orchard  and 
an  Old  Well  at  Nyack,  N.  Y." 

His  instantaneous  pictures  ofvswans  in  Cen- 
tral Park  were  very  well  done. 

Of  the  three  slides  contributed  by  Mr.  H. 
N.  Tieman,  that  called  "  Layfayette  Park  in 
St.  Louis,"  was  the  best.  A  gem  was  called 
•"A  Brook,"  by  Mr.  Dumeld;  it  was  remark- 
ably clear,  soft  and  attractive.  % 

Mr.  R.  Lamborn  had  two  interiors,  made 
last  January  in  Rome,  Italy,  showing  Miss 
Johnson's  studio,  with  the  lady  at  work  on  a 
marble  bust  of  "  General  Logan;"  these  were 
■quite  novel  and  interesting. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Cobb,one  of  the  enthusiastic  makers 
of  lantern  slides,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Lantern  Slide  Committee,  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  slides,  made  from  the  negatives  of  dif- 
ferent members.  One,  a  group  of  girls  in 
bathing  costume  on  a  boat-house  float,  laugh- 
ing at  some  funny  story,  and  entitled  "  In  For 
a  Good  Time,"  from  a  negative  by  Dr.  Piffard, 
was  particularly  amusing  to  the  ladies  of  the 
audience. 

He  had,  too,  some  very  good  slides  of  old, 
broken  down  buildings,  from  negatives  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Colbron;  "State  Camp  at  Peekskill, 
New  York,"  from  negative  by  Dr.  P.  H. 
Mason;  a  "Lawn  Tennis  Group,"  by  Mr. 
Colbron;  also  "Fire  Island  Light,"  and  a 
•group  of  "  Life  Saving  Men,"  by  Mr.  Frisbie. 

"Judging  Calves"  was  an  excellent  instan- 
taneous picture;  Mr.  Cobb  did  not  know  who 
made  the  negative. 

Mr.  Colbron  sent  a  very  pretty  landscape 
slide,  entitled  "A  Meadow  Stream."  Mr.  P. 
Smith  had  a  fine  study  of  elephants,  the  slide 
being  made  from  a  negative  on  the  new  cellu- 
loid film. 

A  peculiar  picture  was  a  slide  representing 
the  different  phases  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the 


moon,  all  made  on  one  plate  by  shifting  the 
position  of  the  camera  at  intervals.  It  was  made 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.  He  also  had  an 
instantaneous  bit  called  "  Hokey  Pokey  Ice- 
cream Man,"  which  was  amusing. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Cobb's  Fire  Island 
Light-house  picture,  there  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Beach  a  series  of  views  illustrating  the 
interior  of  a  United  States'  Life  Saving  Sta- 
tion. He  also  had  some  charming  roadside 
studies.  One,  called  a  "  Glimpse  of  the 
Housatonic,"  and  another  "Putney,"  showing 
beautiful  light  and  shade  effects,  were  par- 
ticularly admired,  and  a  pretty  picture 
of  a  "Rustic  Well  Curb,"  also  an  animal 
study  of  a  Japanese  dog,  which  was  shown 
just  before  Mrs.  Nathan  Appleton's  picture  of 
an  Angora  cat.  A  single  slide  by  Mr  C.  S. 
McKune,  entitled  "An  Old  Farmer,"  was  an 
excellent  portrait  study. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lawrence  having  recently  been 
abroad,  was  able  to  secure  three  or  four  gems 
in  lantern  pictures  ;  one  a  view  in  "Bayeux, 
France,"  and  another,  "  Mt.  St.  Michel, 
France,"  were  particularly  fine.  "An  Interior 
of  a  Norway  Peasant's  Cottage,"  though  se- 
cured under  some  difficulty,  was  remarkably 
well  done,  and  a  view  that  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded was  entitled  "The  Saw  Mill  River," 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y  ,  which  was  very 
attractive  and  artistic  in  its  composition  and 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  exhibition 
lasted  for  over  an  hour,  and  terminated  shortly 
before  ten.  The  progress  shown  and  the 
higher  standard  raised  will  doubtless  tend  to 
elevate  the  art  of  photography  in  New  York. 

Smoking  Concert. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th  day  of  this  month, 
the  second  Smoking  Concert  given  by  this  so- 
ciety took  place,  and  the  lecture-room  was 
filled  by  an  attentive  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence.    The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Piano  Solo, 


Bass  Solo, 


"Cleveland  and  Harrison  March." 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bekge. 

"  Big  Ben." 
Mr.  John  Shaw. 


Part  Song  for  men's  voice*, 

"  The  Sea  Hath  its  Pearls. 
Messrs.  Shopp,  Ogden,  Simpson,  Cle- 
ments, Mix,  Wilmot,  Dinsmore,  Shaw, 
GARTLAN'oand  Atkins. 


Flute  Solo, 


"  Russian  Serenade. 
Rev.  M.  Brodnax. 


Parr  Song  for  men's  voices,  "Cottage  Dear." 

Solo  by  Mr.  John  Shaw. 
Messrs.  Shopp,  Ogden,  Simpson,  Dins- 
more,  Clements,  Mix,  Wilmot,  Atkins 
and  Gartland. 
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Lantern  Slides. 

Piano  Solo,  "  Selections  from  "Aida." 

Dr.   George  B.  Prentice. 


Tenor  Solo, 


Flute  Solo, 


Bass  Solo, 


"The  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 
Mr.  Edward  Taylor. 

••  Danse  Espagnol." 
Rev.  M.  Brodnax. 


"  Deep  Down  Within  the  Cellar." 
Mr.  John  Shaw. 
Part  Song  for  men's  voices,  "  Parting." 

Messrs.  Shopp,  Ogden,  Simpson,  Dins- 
more,  Clements,  Mix,  Wilmot,  Gart- 
land,  Atkins  and  Shaw. 

Mr.  Berge's  solo,  "  The  Cleveland  and  Har- 
rison March,"  was  a  composition  of  his  own, 
and  was  facetiously  given  its  name  by  one  of 
the  audience,  who  evidently  wished  to  compli- 
ment the  society  on  its  impartiality  in  politics. 
The  solos  of  Mr.  Shaw  were  charmingly  sung, 
bringing  forth  hearty  applause  from  the  audi- 
ence; his  voice  is  clear  and  exceedingly  sym- 
pathetic for  a  bass,  and  under  excellent  control. 
It  is  not  often  that  audiences  now-a-days  have 
the   pleasure   of  listening    to   the    flute  as    a 
solo  instrument,  therefore,  the  playing  of  Mr. 
Broadnax  was  appreciated  not  only  for  his  skill 
as  a  player,   but  also  for  the  novelty  of  the 
performance.     Why  do  not  singers  treat  their 
hearers   oftener    to   what  the    Germans   call 
"  Volkslieder  " — the  songs  of  the  people  ?  Mr. 
Taylor  made  a  good  selection  when  he  choose 
"  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  that  exquisite 
Irish    air   which    has   been  wedded    to   such 
beautiful  verses  by  Moore.   The  singing  of  Mr. 
Taylor  must   have   recalled    to   those  of  the 
audience  who   have   visited  the   Emerald  Isle 
the  Vale  of  Avoca,  "  where  the  bright  waters 
meet,"  and  his  sweet  voice  must  have  greatly 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  recollection  of  the 
scene.     When  one  of  our  prominent  universi- 
ties conferred  upon  Mr.  Prentice  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  it  recognized  his  ability  as  a 
musician    and    organist,  and  his  exertions  in 
furthering    the   cause  of  church  music.     Mr. 
Prentice  is   noted   in    musical  circles  for   his 
skill  as  an   accompanist,  and  his   solo  playing 
is  always  enjoyable.     He  gave  good  assistance 
to  the  solists.   "  I  could  listen  all  night  to  part- 
songs  sung  by  men,  if  the  voices   blend  well 
together,"  said   one    of  the    audience,    after 
listening  to  "  The  Sea  Hath  its   Pearls,"  and 
heartily  applauding  the  singers.  Messrs.  Shopp, 
Ogden,    Dinsmore,    Mix,  Clements,    Wilmot, 
Gartland,  Shaw,  Atkins  and  Dr.  Simpson  are 
members  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  promi- 
nent  singing  societies.     The  voices  of  these 
gentlemen  blend  well  together,  and  they  sang 
with   good    intonation,  in  excellent   time  and 


expression — the  result  of  careful  training.  Al'f 
the  part  songs  were  loudly  applauded.  The 
society  is  indebted  to  all  of  the  gentlemen  who- 
took  part  in  the  concert  for  enabling  it  to  pass 
a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

After  the  concert  was  over,  the  audience 
had  a  "  German-American  tea" — the  "tea" 
having  been  brewed  in  a  keg  after  the  manner 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  eatables  being  of  the 
kind  which  caused  some  person  in  the  early 
days  of  the  art  of  making  conundrums  to  per- 
petrate the  one  held  by  the  present  age  to  be 
a  worm-eaten  chestnut  :  "  Why  will  a  person, 
never  starve  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  ?  Because 
of  the  sandwiches  there." 

H.  T.  Duffield. 


NEW  ORLEANS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Those  familiar  with  the  scenery  of  South- 
ern Louisiana  are  aware  that  the  country  in- 
tersected by  the  Northeastern  Railroad  affords 
splendid  material  for  the  artist,  hence  it  was 
that  the  New  Orleans  Camera  Club  selected 
that  section  as  the  field  in  which  to  operate 
on  the  occasion  of  its  initial  campaign  into 
the  country. 

Having  communicated  the  fact  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Northeastern  road  that  the 
"  outing "  would  be  along  their  line,  the 
company  very  generously  tendered  the  club 
the  use  of  a  private  car  and  engine,  the  en- 
gineer being  instructed  to  stop  at  all  points  of 
interest  between  New  Orleans  and  Covington,. 
and  to  hold  his  train  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  club. 

The  railroad  company  also  agreed  to  take 
a  number  of  the  sketches,  to  be  used  in  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  which  they  are  about  to 
issue,  and  the  State  Immigration  Society  put 
in  a  request  for  some  of  the  views. 

Having  determined  on  going,  the  club 
placed  the  entire  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  composed  of  S.  L.  Mitchel,  P.  E. 
Carriere  and  L.  Bourgeois,  who  must  be 
complimented  on  the  success  which  attended 
their  efforts  and  on  the  completeness  and 
care  with  which  all  the  details  of  the  excur- 
sion were  arranged. 

At  7  o'clock  yesterday  morning  the  special 
coach  set  apart  for  the  club  was  backed  up 
into  the  depot  at  the  head  of  Press  street. 
At  7.30  o'clock  ihe  train  pulled  out  and 
steamed  along  at  an  agreeable  rate  of  speed 
until  Little  Woods  was  reached.  Here  Mr. 
James  Moulton  fired  the  first  shot,  taking  the 
station. 

Slidell  was   the   next   station  reached,  and 
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'here  Mr.  James  Moulton  got  in  his  work 
again. 

At  Pearl  River  Station  the  train  stopped  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  amateurs  made  the 
best  of  their  time,  taking  some  pretty 
sketches. 

A  crowd  of  curious  negroes,  attired  in  regu- 
lation country  costume,  lounging  about  the 
•door  of  one  of  the  dilapidated  little  buildings* 
formed  a  target  for  Dr.  William  Manderville. 
Mr.  Harry  Howard  also  found  a  subject 
here,  and  so  did  Mr.  W.  W.  Crane,  who 
caught  the  train  as  it  stood  in  front  of  the 
station. 

Abita  was  the  next  stopping  place.  The 
pavilion  over  the  springs,  the  station,  the 
train,  the  church,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every- 
thing in  sight  fell  a  victim  to  the  deadly  aim 
of  the  photographers. 

"Bogue  Falaya  River!"  shouted  the  con- 
ductor, as  the  train  slowed  up  on  a  splendid 
bridge  over  the  prettiest  river  in  the  South; 
the  sun  was  now  out  in  all  his  glory,  and 
between  the  high  banks  the  crystal  river  rip- 
pled gleefully  onward,  glistening  in  the  sun- 
light like  a  great  silver  serpent.  The  dark 
green  banks,  lit  up  here  and  there  by  the  red 
leaves  of  some  wonderfully  pretty  shrub  and 
the  autumn-tinted  fuliage  of  the  larger  trees, 
completed  the  gorgeous  picture.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  club  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  space 
of  time  every  camera  on  the  train  was  at 
work.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  railroad 
bridge  is  a  primitive  structure,  over  which 
pedestrians  and  vehicles  pass.  Fortune 
favored  the  photographers,  and  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  scene  was  enhanced  by  the 
appearance  of  two  horsemen,  who  dashed  up 
.at  a  swinging  gallop.  Seeing  the  numerous 
instruments  leveled  at  them  they  pulled  up 
short  on  the  bridge  and  posed.  One  of  the 
men  was  mounted  on  a  big  sorel  with  a  blaze 
face.  He  was  particular  about  the  animal, 
and  tried  his  best  to  keep  it  perfectly  quiet. 
The  picturesque  blue  shirt  and  big  white  sus- 
penders worn  by  the  rider  will  help  bring  out 
his  hor>e  when  the  plate  on  which  his  picture 
was  taken  is  developed. 

The  other  horseman  was  mounted  on  a  big 
bay,  which  stood  like  a  statue,  never  even 
noticing  the  horse  driven  to  a  buggy  by  two 
ladies,  which  pulled  up  on  the  approach  to 
the  bridge  in  time  to  get  into  one  of  the  pic- 
tures at  least. 

This  river  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Covington, 
-and  a  few  moments  after  the  attack  on  the 
bridge   the   photographers    swarmed  into  the 


little  village.  They  were  hospitably  received 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  they  had  no  time  to 
accept  of  entertainment,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  company  had  scattered. 

One  party  went  to  Mulberry  Grove,  where 
many  pretty  views  were  obtained.  A  picture 
of  the  Bogue  Falaya  River  from  an  elevation 
was  taken  here. 

Another  party  went  to  Thompson's  Sul- 
phur Springs,  and  in  coming  back  their  con- 
veyance broke  down.  A  picture  of  the  wreck 
recompensed  them  for  the  inconvenience 
which  they  experienced. 

The  schooner  landing  was  visted  by  one  of 
the  squads,  and  the  Camelia  taken  as  she  lay 
at  her  wharf.  Boating  parties,  young  ladies, 
promenaders  and  picturesque  buildings  fell 
victims  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  photogra- 
phers. 

The  public  buildings  did  not  escape,  and 
the  courthouse  and  jail  form  a  part  of  the  col- 
lection. A  good  picture  of  Judge  Thompson's 
house  was  taken,  and  a  pretty  view  of  a  ferry 
on  the  Bogue  Falaya  was  also  added  to  the 
collection. 

Sharp  at  2  o'clock  the  members  of  the  club 
and  their  guests  assembled  at  Honthier's 
Hotel.  Here  a  sumptuous  repast  had  been 
prepared  for  them. 

After  the  wine  came  the  toast,  and  Dr. 
Mandeville,  who  presided  at  the  table,  called 
on  Mr.  Horace  Carpenter,  who  had  been 
selected  as  the  orator  of  the  day,  to  say  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Carpenter  made  a  very  pretty  speech, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  prosperity  of  the  club 
and  the  pleasures  of  being  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer. 

Mr.  \Y.  W.  Crane  responded  to  the  toast 
"To  the  Press." 

At  4  o'clock  the  party  started  homeward. 

The  trip  back  was  enlivened  by  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Carriere.  He  also  took  a  photograph 
of  the  car,  using  a  flash-light. 

Mr.  Harry  Howard  also  photographed  the 
car  by  the  same  process. 

The  trip  was  a  delightful  one,  the  manage- 
ment excellent,  the  day  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired and  the  Camera  Club  has  every  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  on  the  success  of  its  first 
outing. 

In  summing  up  the  work  it  was  found  that 
238  plates  were  exposed,  or,  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, 238  negatives  taken. 

Mr.  Harry  Howard  used  a  London  camera, 
the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. He  brought  it  over  from  England  re- 
cently, and   tested   it   yesterday.     It   worked 
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admirably,  and  all  the  members  of  the  club 
were  pleased  with  its  finish  and    compactness. 

The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  ex- 
cursion party:  President,  William  Mandeville; 
Vice-President,  Joseph  A.  Hincks;  Secretary, 
Charles  E.  Fenner;  Treasurer,  Harry  T.  How- 
ard. 

Arrangement  Committee — S.  L.  Mitchel, 
P.  E.  Carriere,  L.  Bourgeois,  T.  Reynes, 
H.  Carpenter,  G.  Carpenter,  James  Moulton, 
T.  W.  Castleman,  L.  E.  Bowman,  W.  W. 
Crane,  R.  S.  Charles,  Jr.,  W.  J.  Rhodes,  A. 
De  Guesnay,  G.  Weingart,  D.  Rosenberg,  W. 
B.  Krumbhaar,  W.  Labouisse. 

The  following  were  the  guests  of  the  party: 
W.  H.  Naugle,  of  Boston;  C.  L.  Kitchen,  of 
New  York— both  amateur  photographers— and 
George  Neuguier,  C.  R.  Wunderlich,  E. 
Oau,  Joseph  Abraham,  C.  H.  Terry,  E.  S. 
Ferguson,  passenger  agent;  P.  A.  Orr,  City 
Railroad;  A.  Gamotis. 

The  views  taken  will  be  displayed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  club,  on  Wednesday, 
November  7.  A7".  O.  Papt  r. 


I  am  proud  of  the  Bulletin.  It  is  invalu- 
able to  the  progressive  photographer,  and  one 
of  its  finest  features  is  the  openheartedness  of 
its  editors,  that  alone  merits  the  patronage  of 
every  photographer.  W.  B.   Cook. 


I  MUST  add  yet  another  word  of  praise  to 
what  I  have  already  said  about  the  "Inter- 
national Annual  of  Photography."  It  is  like 
an  umbrella,  everybody  borrows  it,  and  all 
find  something  of  interest  in  its  pages,  even 
those  who  are  not  photographers. 

Adelaide  Skeel. 

Some  one  gave  Georgie  a  very  rare  stamp 
for  his  collection  the  other  day.  The  young- 
ster was  delighted  with  the  treasure,  but  could 
not  immediately  decide  upon  its  real  value. 
After  a  close  examination  he  at  last  attested 
its  rarity  by  saying:  "Well,  that  is  one  of  the 
most  seldom  stamps  I  ever  saw." 


mux   ©ur  4ritnd*  Mom 
Jibe  to  Snow. 

N.  B.  —  Wt  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  0/  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  0/  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this.  No  attention  will  be  paid 
to  anonymous  communications. 

Q. — T.  M.  writes:  Please  inform  me  how  to 
take  a  photograph  at    night  time  with  flash 


powder.  I  wish  to  take  a  meeting  of  a  society 
in  a  hall  32  x  16  feet.  I  wish  to  group  them 
on  the  stage.  Must  I  put  out  all  lights  from 
kerosene  lamps  ?  Where  must  I  let  off  the 
powder  ;  by  the  camera  or  down  by  the 
group  ?  Must  I  leave  cap  off  until  I  set  fire  or 
must  I  use  a  shutter  ? 

A. — In  taking  pictures  at  night  with  flash 
powder  arrange  the  group  with  a  good  distri- 
bution of  light  and  dark  clothes.  Let  off  the 
flash  powder  high  up  in  the  room  and  in  a 
position  that  the  flash  cannot  be  seen  through 
the  camera.  It  is  best  to  have  the  powder  on 
both  sides  of  the  group,  with  about  twice  as 
much  on  one  side  as  the  other.  Do  not  put  out 
any  of  the  lights  ;  if  you  do  it  will  make  the 
eyes  look  unnatural  from  enlargement  of  the 
pupils  in  the  darkness.  Put  the  plate  into  the 
camera,  after  focussing,  draw  the  slide  and 
have  the  powder  ready  with  some  one  to  light 
each  lot  at  the  same  moment,  make  the  group 
keep  still,  uncap  lens  and  give  signal  to  fire 
the  powder.  After  the  flash  cap  the  lens  and 
put  slide  into  the  plate-holder. 

Q. — Amateur  writes  :  I  wish  to  make  an  en- 
largement on  bromide  paper  (18x22)  from  a 
5x8  negative.  What  lens  shall  I  use  to  give 
good  marginal  definition  ? 

A. — A  6l/2  x  %]/z  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens  will 
answer  your  purpose,  provided  it  is  a  good 
make. 

Q. — J.  F.  W.  writes  :  Please  let  me  know 
how  to  mount  arihtotype  prints  and  retain  the 
gloss? 

A. — Use  a  stiff  paste,  and  don't  wet  the 
prints  before  brushing  the  paste  over  the 
backs.     Let  dry  in  a  letter-press. 

Q. — H.  W.  writes  :  Will  you  please  tell  me 
how  the  lining  is  done  on  the  Ives  photo- me- 
chanical process? 

A. — We  do  not  remember  just  how  the  lines 
are  obtained  in  the  Ives  process,  but  one 
method  is  to  photograph  a  finely  ruled  plate  at 
the  same  time  that  the  negative  is  taken. 

Q. — R.  J.  D.  writes:  Please  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  in  the  next  Bulletin  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  use  in  burnishing  photographs  to 
get  a  fine  polish  on  them. 

A.— Use  good  white  castile  soap,  either  dry 
or  in  an  alcoholic  solution.  Pass  through  the 
burnisher  several  times  to  get  the  best  polish, 
and  see  that  the  burnishing  tool  is  clean  and 
smooth. 

Q. — O.  C.  H.  writes  :  Can  you  inform  me 
through  the  Bulletin  how  the  glossy  albu- 
men prints,  that  Mr.  R.  A.  R.  Bennett  speaks 
of  in  the  International  Annual,  can  be  mounted 
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without  losing  their  gloss?  I  have  tried 
mounting  on  thin  card,  but  when  you  heat 
them  they  come  off. 

A. — Try  a  stiff  paste,  mount  the  prints  with- 
out dampening  them,  use  a  thick  card  and  dry 
under  pressure. 

Q. — J.  V.  D.  writes  :  Please  answer  through 
the  Bulletin  if  you  know  of  any  photog- 
rapher who  has  had  a  safe  containing  lenses 
in  a  fire,  and  the  lenses  came  out  without 
cracking  the  glass  ? 

A. — We  have  not  heard  of  such  a  case  ;  but 
a  good  safe  will  not  allow  paper  to  become 
scorched,  and  therefore  we  think  the  lenses 
would  not  be  damaged.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  the  heat  coming  through  a  good  safe  would 
even  melt  the  cement  that  holds  the  lens 
combination  together. 


practical  work,   and  meets   Wednesday  eve- 
nings at  8  o'clock. 


$km  ffiaugltt  with  Wt  grop 
^Ituttfr. 

Buchanan,  Bromley  &  Co.,  of  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  send  us  their  latest  lists 
of  platinotype  paper  and  materials.  They 
send  a  new  set  of  directions  for  using  the 
black  platinotype  paper,  and  also  those  to  be 
used  with  the  new  sepia  paper.  The  sensi- 
tized platinotype  paper  is  said  to  keep  better 
than  formerly,  and  therefore  amateur-,  need 
not  trouble  themselves  to  sensitize  their  own 
paper  in  future. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  LoEBER,  the 

Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  invitations 
to  their  meetings.     The  Section  is  doing  good 


The  Reeve  Flash  Tight. — Experiments 
with  the  electric  light,  the  calcium  light,  and 
the  magnesium  flash-light  in  taking  photo- 
graphs at  night  or  in  places  beyond  the  reach 
of  sunlight,  have  long  been  carried  on,  and 
fairly  good  pictures  have  now  and  then  been 
made.  The  expense  of  the  electric  and  the 
calcium  light  and  the  dense  fumes  arising 
from  the  magnesium  flash  light  have,  how- 
ever, rendered  their  use  possible  only  in  a  lim- 
ited field.  Mr.  W.  Reeves,  of  this  city,  has 
invented  a  new  method  of  using  the  flash- 
light, by  which  he  is  able  to  take  photographs 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day,— in  fact  even  bet- 
ter for  many  reasons.  He  uses  no  new  sub- 
r-tance  for  producing  his  light,  but  uses  it  with 
a  different  method  from  any  yet  applied,  and 
with  remarkable  results.  Many  severe  tests 
have  been  made,  all  turning  out  with  complete 
success.  The  flash  is  instantaneous,  the  neg- 
ative is  made  with  equal  rapidity.  In  many 
ways  the  lighting  of  the  photographs  is  supe- 
rior to  anything  done  with  sunlight.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  portraits,  in  which  the 
.-uccess  of  the  new  lamp  is  specially  remark- 
able. Photographs  of  interiors  have  been  made 
in  which  the  flame  from  gas-burners— even 
the  brilliant  light  from  electric  arcs— is  repro- 
duced as  clearly  as  any  other  object,  thus 
showing  the  intensity  of  the  light  given  by 
the  flash  lamp.  This  discovery  opens  up  a 
new  field  in  photography,  the  immensity  of 
which  everyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  art, 
either  as  professional  or  amateur,  will  be  quick 
to  appreciate. — Norwich  Bulletin. 
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DECEMBER  8,  1888.  Vol.  XIX.— No.  23. 

THE  BULLETIN  FOR  1889. 

The  steady  growth  of  our  subscription  list,  the  scores  of  letters,  testimonials 
of  the  value  of  the  Bulletin  to  its  every  increasing  number  of  readers,  leaves  us 
without  doubt  that  the  policy  we  have  followed  heretofore  has  been  acceptable  to 
those  who  wish  the  best  and  latest  records  of  the  development  of  photography. 
During  the  past  year  we  claim  that  we  have  presented  to  the  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  the  very  best  and  most  carefully  presented  information  on  all  photo- 
graphic subjects.  The  original  articles  in  the  Bulletin  have  been  from  the  best 
and  most  practical  workers,  and  also  from  the  highest  scientific  authorities  on  the 
topics  of  which  they  have  treated.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  give  the  most 
valuable  information  in  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  phases  of  our  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  laid  down  a  certain  line  of  work  at  a  high 
level  and  we  have  kept  it  at  that  level  throughout  the  year.  We  did  not  offer 
our  readers  any  special  inducements  or  make  promises  that  we  could  only  keep 
for  a  short  period;  but  we  have  given  the  very  best  information  attainable,  and 
this  throughout  the  whole  year  that  is  past.  Now  we  propose  to  follow  the  same 
line  of  procedure  during  the  coming  year.  We  propose  to  give  our  readers 
the  best  and  latest  photographic  information,  both  American  and  Foreign,  that 
is  attainable;  and  we  shall  do  this  regardless  of  expense,  feeling  sure  that  our 
subscribers  have  long  ago  learned  the  truth  of  the  statement  "The  best  is 
always  the  cheapest." 

Our  German  and  English  correspondence,  which  we  claim  is  second  to  none, 
will  be  continued  as  heretofore.  Our  Reports  of  Societies  will  be  given  in  the 
same  careful  manner  as  was  followed  last  year.  In  many  cases  these  are  from 
the  pens  of  our  special  reporters.  Our  Question  Columns  still  continue  to  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  Bulletin,  and  will  be  kept  up  in  the  same  careful  and 
generous  manner  by  our  Editors  and  their  practical  staff. 

We  claim  that  there  is  not  another  photographic  journal  in  America  that 
gives  so  much  really  valuable  information  for  so  little  money.  The  translations 
of  papers  from  foreign  journals  alone,  which  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  during  the  past  year,  were  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
subscription    to    every   progressive    photographer.     And   there    is   not    another 
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American  photographic  journal  that  has  attempted  to  give  such  translations. 
Added  to  these  things,  there  has  appeared  in  every  issue  an  illustration  of  high 
value,  from  the  art  side  of  photography.  Not  mere  photo-lithographs  or  rough 
process  plates,  but  silver  prints,  aristotypes,  bromide  prints,  photogravures,  the 
highest  phases  of  photographic  and  photogravure  printing.  These  illustrations 
alone  are  worth  twice  the  value  of  the  subscription  price  of  the  Bulletin. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  we  are  prepared  to  do  again,  and  we  promise 
our  readers  that  they  shall  have  the  very  best  value  for  their  money.  We  do  not 
raise  the  price  of  the  subscription,  and  we  only  ask  that  our  readers  will  do 
their  share  in  helping  us  to  furnish  the  best  photographic  information  at  a  small 
cost,  by  asking  every  one  interested  in  our  art  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the 
Bulletin  ;  an  examination  will  prove  that  the  journal  is  worthy  the  patron- 
age of  every  true  lover  of  photography.  We  have  a  goodly  subscription  list 
now,  but  there  is  room  for  many  more  names  upon  it,  and  we  hope  that  those 
who  intend  to  promote  the  good  work  next  year  will  send  in  their  subscriptions 
at  an  early  date.  ^   ^ The  Publishers. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 
Second  Notice. 

De  Young  shows  life-size  and  other  portraits  of  various  grades  of  excellence, 
finished  in  crayon  and  pastel. 

Kurtz  undoubtedly  makes  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibit  in  the  whole 
exhibition.  This  exhibit  consists  for  the  most  part  of  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  celebrated  oil  paintings  made  with  color  sensitive  plates.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  see  the  marvelous  beauty  of  light  and  shade  so  softly  blended 
in  these  photographic  silver  prints.  Among  the  pictures  reproduced  in  silver 
printing  are:  "Diana's  Chase,"  by  Hans  Makart;  "The  Chase,  *' a  group  of 
fox-hounds,  by  L.  Milin  :  "  Moliere  Breakfasting  with  Louis  XIV,"  by  J.  L. 
Gerome;  and  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  James  H.  Stebbins,  of  New  York, 
"  Waiting  for  the  Diligence.*' a  Spanish  scene  by  J.  G.  Yibert,  also  from  Mr. 
Stebbins*  collection  ;  "  L'Eminence  Grise,"  by  J.  L.  Gerome,  another  from  Mr. 
Stebbins' collection  ;  and  "  Reading  Homer,"  by  Alma  Tadema.  If  there  was 
nothing  else  to  see  at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  it  is  a  good  education  to  go 
there  to  see  these  marvelous  reproductions  of  some  of  the  best  masters  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  wonderful  development  of  photography  that 
makes  it  possible  to  reproduce  in  monochromes  the  effects  of  the  beautiful  col- 
oring of  the  originals. 

Rockwood  always  makes  an  interesting  exhibit,  and  his  late  work  in  bromide 
printing  is  truly  wonderful.  A  life-size  picture  of  Bill  Nye  and  J.  Whitcomb 
Riley  together  is  stardingly  life-like,  and  an  achievement  in  this  class  of  work. 
Other  bromide  enlargements  are  also  very  fine,  notably  a  number  of  fine  in- 
teriors. As  usual  this  artist  excels  in  children's  pictures,  his  triplex  cabinets 
being  one  of  the  prettiest  ideas  we  have  ever  seen  to  catch  the  various  moods  of 
the  little  ones.  The  uniformly  excellent  quality  of  Mr.  Rockwood's  work  is,  we 
feel  sure,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  never  catered  to  the  craze  for  cheap  work. 
Ehrhch  has  an  exhibit  of  crayon  and  pastel  work  that  speaks  well  for  his 
ability  to  produce  large  work.  In  this  collection  was  a  life-size,  three-quarter 
length  portrait  of  General  Hancock,  a  similar  one  of  a  lady,  and  a  head  and 
bust  of  a  grinning  darkey  boy,  all  much  worked-up  upon  the  enlargements. 
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Dana  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of  portrait  and  group  photography  of  various 
sizes.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  photographic  skill  displayed  in  this  exhibit  is 
of  the  first  order.  The  posing  is  always  excellent,  the  modeling  excellent,  the 
printing  the  best.  A  number  of  photographs  of  hands  are  shown  in  this  exhibit, 
and  as  objects  of  beauty  they  are  much  admired;  some  holding  wineglasses  are 
particularly  artistic. 

Landy's  "  Hiawatha,"  the  picture  that  captured  the  Blair  Prize  Cup  at  Min- 
neapolis, is  also  to  be  seen  at  the  American  Institute  Fair.  It  is  to  the  left,  just 
as  you  enter  the  large  hall.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  not  seen  it,  there  is  now 
a  good  chance  at  the  Fair.  We  have  already  given  our  views  of  this  fine  piece 
of  work  in  the  Bulletin. 

Notman  &  Son,  of  Montreal,  show  some  fine  views  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  embracing  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  America. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  comes  photo-mechanical  printing,  a  phase  of 
photographic  development,  that  the  managers  of  the  American  Institute  Fair 
might  make  a  much  more  interesting  feature  of  at  the  annual  exhibition.  In  this 
department  of  applied  photography  Mr.  Kurtz  and  The  Photogravure  Company 
make  excellent  exhibits. 

In  the  Kurtz  exhibit  we  have  some  of  the  softest  and  best  examples  of  the 
Meisenbach  process,  printed  on  India  and  other  paper ;  the  work  is  mostly 
small,  very  artistic  and  attractive  for  its  softness,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of 
delicate  detail. 

The  Photogravure  Company  exhibits  some  of  its  excellent  work  from  "Sun 
and  Shade  "and  the  "Art  Review,"  also  beautiful  illustrations  to  W.  C.  Bryant's 
"Autumn  Pastoral,"  in  which  two  gems  are  the  "Babbling  Brook"  and  some 
Birch  trees.  Upstairs,  hid  away  almost,  we  found  some  more  of  this  com- 
pany's exhibit.  "The  Lake  Country  of  the  Adirondacks,"  views  in  "  New 
York's  Wilderness,"  are  a  beautiful  series  of  pictures.  Scenes  on  "The  Hud- 
son" are  also  a  set  of  gems  of  Hudson  River  scenery.  "Among  the  Hills,"  a 
number  of  White  Mountain  views,  are  fine.  Then  we  have  pictures  of  "  Sleepy 
Hollow;"  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  as  produced  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New 
York;  views  in  the  "Yellowstone  National  Park,"  and  many  others.  All  these 
are  beautifully  done,  full  of  artistic  feeling,  and  marvels  of  the  photo-mechanical 
phase  of  our  art.  Some  were  taken  with  color-sensitive  plates,  and  others  by 
the  aid  of  the  electric  light.  If  our  readers  are  interested  in  this  development 
of  photography  they  cannot  do  better  than  see  both  the  Kurtz  and  Photogravure 
collections  at  the  American  Institute. 

And  finally,  let  us  hope  that  next  year,  the  semi-centennial  of  Daguerre's 
discovery  of  photography,  will  see  such  an  exhibit  of  photographs  and  allied 
pictures,  at  the  American  Institute,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  say  "This  is 
worthy  of  the  Empire  State." 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
A  new  photographic  society,  called  "The  New  York  Camera  Club,"  com- 
posed exclusively  of  amateurs,  and  with  a  membership  limited  to  fifty  resident 
members,  has  been  organized  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Read,  and 
with  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  initial  members:  Henry  J.  Newton,  E. 
P.  Fowler.  C.  Volney  King,  R.  M.  Fuller,  Roosevelt  Schuyler,  E.  N.  Dickerson, 
Jr.,  A.  T.  Gillender,  H.    M.  Baldwin,  H.  G.    Piffard,    George  Shorkley,  W.  T. 
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Colbron,  James  Stillman,  Sydney  Bishop,  and  J.  H.  Wainwright  {Secretary).   In 
addition  to  the  above   members  a  number  of  other  gentlemen   have  joined  the 


With  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  give  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives,  read 
before  the  Franklin  Institute,  that  marks  a  very  decided  advance  in  the  direction 
of  Heliochromy,  or  photography  in  colors.  We  are  satisfied  that  by  careful  ex- 
perimenting, such  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Ives,  we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to  repro- 
duce upon  the  photographic  print  the  colors  seen  upon  the  ground  glass.  We 
must  congratulate  Mr.  Ives  upon  his  careful  and  patient  work  in  this  field  of 
photographic  advance. 

F.  Ruschig  makes  hydroxylamine  as  follows  :  Concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  is  added  to  an  alkaline  nitrate  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding freezing  if  the  soda  salt  be  used,  or  40  degrees  if  the  potassium  salt ;  or 
the  same  product  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  to  excess  into  a 
solution  of  the  alkaline  nitrate,  containing  also  a  carbonate  or  hydrate.  The  re- 
sulting solutions  being  heated  for  a  short  time  at  130  degrees,  or  a  longer  period 
at  100  degrees,  are  resolved  into  hydroxylamine  and  alkaline  sulphates,  easily 
separable  by  fractional  crystalization. 


A  new  English  photographic  journal,  called  "Photography,"  and  devoted 
to  "the  amateur,  the  profession,  and  the  trade,'"'  has  recently  been  sent  to  us, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  addition  to  photographic  literatuie.  In 
the  first  place  it  costs  only  two  cents  (one  penny),  and  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  Photographic  News,  although  it  contains  much  less  matter  (twelve  pages). 
It  is  well  edited  by  Henry  Sturmey,  with  Andrew  Pringle  and  Professor  Chap- 
man Jones  as  contributors.  Altogether  we  think  the  new  candidate  for  favor 
amongst  English  photographic  journals  is  a  decidedly  healthy  production  and 
bids  fair  to  find  much  favor  with  the  Britishers. 


Ax  exhibition  of  photographs  will  take  place  in  Moscow,  Russia,  on  Decem- 
ber 26th,  in  celebration  of  the  invention  of  photography.  The  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  is  a  moving  spirit  in  the  celebration,  and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
medals  and  other  awards  will  be  given  to  competitors. 


The  Exhibition  of  Member's  Work,  at  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
November  30th,  and  the  following  days,  promises  to  be  of  much  interest,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  all  who  can  do  so  to  take  a  look  at  it.  Cards  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  C.  S.  McKune,  122  West  Thirty- 
sixth  street. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne,  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  photolithography,  has 
presented  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  at  Washington,  and  the  Boston 
Art  Museum,  his  collection  of  prints  illustrating  photomechanical  printing. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  accession  to  both  museums,  and  at  Washington  it  will 
form  the  neucleus  of  a  collection  illustrating  the  Graphic  Arts.  The  donations 
made  by  Mr.  Osborne  have  been  collected  during  many  years  from  the  best 
workers  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
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Mr.  Ives  exhibited,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  camera 
contrived  by  himself,  in  which  the  lenses  and  color  screens  are  adjusted  so  as  to 
produce  simultaneously  the  three  negatives  required  by  his  heliochromic  pro- 
cess. The  pictures  exhibited  are  said  to  fully  confirm  his  claims  in  regard 
to  the  reproduction  of  colors. 


The  New  England  Meteorological  Society  is  to  hold  a  loan  exhibition  of  ap- 
paratus and  photographs  in  Boston,  in  January,  1889,  and  invites  contributions 
of  photographs  as  follows  :  Class  1,  photographs  of  lightning;  Class  2,  photo- 
graphs of  clouds;  Class  3,  photographs  of  meteorological  apparatus  and  obser- 
vatories; Class  4,  photographs  of  buildings  demolished  by  wind,  tornado  tracks, 
overturned  trees,  etc.  These  should  be  sent  to  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Physical 
Department,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  by  mail,  not  later 
than  January  12,  1889,  and  preferably  immediately.  To  each  should  be  attached 
a  card  with  the  name  and  description,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  contributor. 
The  sender's  name  and  address  should  also  be  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the 
package.  Every  contribution  will  be  acknowledged  upon  its  receipt,  well  cared 
for,  and,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  returned  at  the  owner's  expense  and  risk  at 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  Communications  regarding  the  Exhibition  should 
be  marked  Loan  Exhibition,  and  addressed  to  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Blue  Hill 

Observatory,  Readville,  Mass. 

*— ♦  •  ♦ — ► 

{From  the  Photographischis  Archiv.} 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SILVER  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURE. 

BY    A.    E.    M.    SCHLEISNER. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  several  photographic  silver 
prints,  showing  some  white  spots  of  pretty  good  size,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  course  of  time.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  cause  of  these  spots 
was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  material  used  for  pasting,  but  such  could  not  be  the 
case,  as  glue  had  been  used  and  proved  to  be  completely  neutral.  It  had  rather 
the  appearance  as  if  the  pictures  had  been  sprinkled  with  some  acid.  When 
the  pictures,  from  which  the  paste  had  been  thoroughly  removed,  were  treated 
with  pure  muriatic  acid,  the  image  disappeared  entirely.  This  did  not  de- 
monstrate the  presence  of  silver  in  a  reduced  metallic  state,  and  induced  me  to 
make  some  tests  about  the  condition  of  silver  in  the  photographic  picture. 
Pure  metallic  silver,  as  known,  is  not  affected  by  muriatic  acid.  It  seemed  now 
interesting  to  see  if  the  deposit,  which  can  be  precipitated  from  silver  salts  by 
different  means  of  reduction,  might  be  attacked  possibly  by  muriatic  acid,  or 
changed  entirely  into  chloride  of  silver.  The  latter  method  proved  not  success- 
ful, but  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  precipitate  does  not  consist  exclusively  of 
metallic  silver,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  accepted  that  very  often  it  contains 
a  quantity  of  silver-suboxide,  particularly  if  precipitated  from  alkalic  solutions. 

It  is  known  that  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  various  shades  of  color,  lying 
between  light-gray  and  black.  If  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  by 
zinc  and  a  diluted  acid,  absolutely  pure  metallic  silver  is  obtained  in  a  finely 
divided  condition,  the  color  of  the -precipitate  being  of  a  light-gray;  but  if  silver 
is  precipitated  in  the  wet  way  by  means  of  organic  reduction  (the  best  in  alka- 
line solutions),  precipitates  will  be  obtained,  partly  by  the  same  means  of  reduc- 
tion, partly  by  different  ones,  but  at  a  different  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
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■solutions,  which  show   color-shades  of  light   brown,   brownish-gray   and  gray- 
black  to  black. 

Several  methods  are  known  to  precipitate  the  silver  in  a  cold  and  wet  way,  as 
a  metallic  mirror  upon  glass. 

If,  for  instance,  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  taken  and  diluted,  liquid 
ammonia  added  carefully  in  drops,  so  that  the  first  developed  precipitate  will  dis- 
solve again,  and  to  this  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  a  solution  of  potassio-soda 
tartrate  (Rochelle  salts)  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  made  a  little  alkaline  by 
addition  of  some  drops  of  caustic  soda,  it  will  not  take  long  before  the  silver  will 
separate  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  as  a  compact  metallic  mirror.  If  the  solution 
is  too  concentrated  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  a  powdery  deposit,  but  if 
suitably  diluted  (one  part  silver  salts  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  Rochelle 
salts  in  200  to  500  parts  of  water),  it  will  always  be  separated  as  a  compact 
mirror.  If  the  precipitations  have  been  proceeded  with  in  the  correct  man- 
ner, the  silver,  which  is  just  in  contact  with  the  surface,  will  show  a  clean, 
metallic  reflecting  surface,  but  if  the  solution  is  poured  out  of  the  glass,  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  silver  coating  is  inspected,  it  will  show  itself  as  a  matt 
and  gray  surface.  I  precipitated  silver  in  the  way  mentioned,  poured  the 
solution  out  of  the  glass,  rinsed  the  same  several  times  with  distilled  water 
and  boiled  the  glass  with  ammonia  water.  The  silver  coating  suffered  no 
change  from  this,  and  no  ammoniacal  oxide  of  silver  combinations,  similar 
to  Bertholet's  fulminating  silver,  formed.  Finally  I  rinsed  liberally  with  dis- 
tilled water.  After  this  treatment  it  would  be  accepted  that  every  trace  of 
soluble  silver  salt  was  removed.  The  silver  coating  was  now  treated  with 
pure  muriatic  acid  ;  the  inner  matt  side  became  white  at  once,  and  the  whole 
coating  separated  from  the  glass  ;  the  silver  floated  leaf-shaped  in  the  solution. 
The  leaves  or  scales  had  on  one  side  a  metallic  gloss,  but  on  the  other  side  they 
looked  exactly  like  choride  of  silver.  The  muriatic  acid  was  poured  off,  and 
the  dissolved  silver  scales  treated  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  white  side  of  the 
silver  was  changed  and  had  now  the  appearance  of  white  silver.  The  ammonia 
solution  was  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  when  chloride 
of  silver  separated.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  besides  the  metallic  silver 
another  silver  compound,  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  had  separated — 
probably  a  low  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  silver,  which  was  divided  by  the 
muriatic  acid  into  metallic  silver  and  chloride  of  silver. 

Three  oxides  of  the  silver  are  known  :  Silver  suboxide  Ag4  O;  oxide  of 
silver  Ag2  O;  and  peroxide  of  silver  Ag2  0.>.  The  existence  of  the  first  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Wohler,  in  1839.  The  discovery  of  the  silver  suboxide 
took  place  while  examining  oxalic,  citric  and  other  organic  silver  salts.  While 
the  pure  oxide  of  silver  loses  all  oxygen  by  reducing  actions,  it  appeared  that 
oxalate  and  citrate  of  silver  give,  by  the  same  treatment,  only  about  one-half  of 
the  oxygen,  and  oxalate  and  citrate  of  silver  will  form,  which  dissolves  only  with 
great  difficulty  in  water.  The  solution  has  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  from 
these  silver  suboxide  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash  as  a  bromide  powder, 
which  becomes  black  when  drying.  A  similar  reduction  has  been  observed  by 
Rautenburg  with  other  silver  salts,  also  inorganic  ones.  Weltzein  has  found 
that  a  low  degree  of  oxidation  of  silver  forms  when  the  silver  scales  are  treated 
with  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  glossy  metallic  surface   becomes   gray-white— quite   as   much  as  is  fre- 
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-quently  observed  in  the  separation  of  silver  as  a  medium  for  mirrors — while  a 
hydrate  of  the  silver  suboxide  dissolves  in  the  solution. 

Mr.  Otto  von  der  Pfordten  has  published  lately  his  investigations  on  the 
-existence  of  silver  suboxide.  While  in  his  first  publication  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  he  had  found  the  silver  suboxide,  he  has  arrived  now  at  other  results  after 
later  investigations.  He  accepts  now  the  body  which  he  took  for  silver  suboxide 
as  a  hydrate  of  silver. 

Many  chemists  still  doubt  the  existence  of  the  silver  suboxide,  discovered  by 
Wohler;  but  no  matter  how  it  may  be,  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  light 
upon  the  silver  compounds  in  the  photographic  plate  and  in  the  photographic 
papers  is  unfortunately  still  very  imperfect.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  light  is 
capable  of  separating  metallic  silver  from  several  silver  compounds  without  the 
•aid  of  any  organic  compounds,  but  of  the  processes  of  these  proceedings  we  have 
only  a  very  incomplete  knowledge.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  pure  sulphate 
of  silver  has  proved  to  be  very  indifferent  towards  the  light.  If  pure  chloride  of 
silver  is  precipitated  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  direct  diffused  sunlight, 
chlorine  will  always  be  developed,  which  can  easily  be  proven  by  the  ordinary  re- 
agents, for  instance,  diluted  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paste,  sulphurous  acid 
and  barium  chloride,  etc.,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  will  suffer  corresponding 
new  formations.  The  violet  body  forming  the  chloride  of  silver  is  oftentimes 
taken  for  a  chlorine  compound  of  the  silver,  while  others  assert  that  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  chloride  of  silver  with  finely  divided  metallic  silver.  Such  a  silver  sub- 
chloride  is  known  though,  which  is  produced  by  treating  silver  suboxide  with 
muriatic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  silver  subcitrate  with  sodium  chloride;  it  is  a 
brown  body,  which  becomes  black  when  drying.  But  whether  this  body  is 
identical  with  the  compound  separated  by  the  light  or  not  is  not  known.  Even 
if  we  accept  that  the  photographic  picture  contains  metallic  silver,  probably 
mixed  with  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  a  low  oxide  of  silver,  or  with  sulphide 
of  silver,  formed  during  fixing,  the  later  complete  disappearance  of  the  picture 
under  the  influence  of  the  light  and  atmosphere  remains  still  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  Possibly  sulphide  of  silver  may  gradually  form,  which  is  oxidized  to 
sulphate  of  silver  by  air  containing  ozone. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  OPENING. 

BY    F.  STOLZE. 

(Continued.) 

Table  of  the  Effective  Objective  Openings  d,  of  a  landscape  lens  and  a  double 

objective,  if  the  total  focal  distance  is  50  cm.  each,  the  diaphragm  diameter 

10  mm.  for  each,  the  diaphragm  distance  25  mm.  and  50  mm.  respectively, 

and  the  front  lens  of  the  double  objective  has  a  focal  distance  of  100  cm.* 


Distance  of  Objectives. 


Landscape  Lens  jd  =  effective  opening. 

Double  objective  j  %  =  effe,c,tive  °P™ing- 


Infinity, 


10.526 
no. 8 


mm.         mm. 

10.0005  10.003 
too  100. 1 

10.526  I  10.521 
tio.8       I110.7 


10  m. 

5  m. 

4  m. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

10.025 

10.05 

10.06 

100.5 

ior  .0 

KM. 3 

10.47 
109.6 

10.42 
108.5 

IO.39 

107.9 

3m. 


mm.    :    mm. 

10.08  10.13 
101.7    102.5 

10.33]  10.26 
106.7   1 105.2 


mm. 
10.26 


*  In  the  above  table  the  computation  has  been  conducted  with  the  case,  where  ;\  is  equal  to  double  the  focal 
distance  of  the  lens-svstem,  that  is,  where  object  and  picture  are  of  equal  size.  It  is  clear  that  in  enlargements 
the  proportion  will  continue  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  an  equal  diaphragm  opening  will  then  result  in  a 
considerably  larger  effective  opening  with  landscape  lenses  than  with  double  objectives. 
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As  seen,  the  effective  opening  will  become  equal  to  the  diaphragm  opening 
in  double  objectives,  as  soon  as  object  and  picture  are  equally  distant  from  the 
objective,  while  for  landscape  lenses  this  will  be  the  case  when  A  =  infinity. 
As  from  this  point  a  growing  of  the  effective  opening  will  take  place,  with  land- 
scape lenses  in  the  decrease  of  A,  with  double  objectives  in  the  increase  of  A, 
they  must  have  for  any  value  of  A  an  equally  effective  opening,  which  takes 
place  in  the  above  case  for  A  between  i  m  and  2  m.  The  figures  given  in  line 
d2  make  it  possible  to  gain  proportionate  figures  for  the  time  of  exposure  equally 

at  A. 

The  larger  the  value  of  "a" —  the  distance  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  front 

lens— so  considerably  much  more  is  the  influence  of  the  opening  value  for  in- 
finitely distant  objects.  For  the  above  double  objective  it  amounts  when  A  = 
infinity,  as  one  can  see,  0,526  mm  =d — 0.  For  landscape  lenses  on  the  con- 
trary the  influence  will  be  felt  only  at  the  minimum  of  A,  and  is  generally  less 
than  the  former.  It  appears  most  prominent  in  portrait  objectives  of  the 
Petzval  construction,  their  diaphragm  distance  in  proportion  to  the  focal  distance 
being  very  considerable.      Mr.  Miethe  gives  an  example  of  this  kind,  where  0  = 

2 8 ?  3 3  "y  27  8? 
27.23    mm.  F  =  282.  2 7,  mm. ,  and  #  =  ^5.  2  mm.    This  gives  d  =  —? 

I      6  30  282.33  —  55.2 

mm.  =  33.  S3  mm.  What  an  important  influence  this  increase  of  the  effective 
opening  has  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  diaphragm  diameter  generally  applied,  is 
shown,  if  both  values  are  formed  into  a  square.      One  obtains  in  that  way   o2  = 

741.47  and   d2  =   1144.47  showing  that  -g-  is  =   1.54    and   that  therefore  the 

light  power  of  the  objective  is  more  than  one  half  larger  than  ordinarily  might 
be  accepted.  But  if  the  value  of  a,  in  proportion  to  F  \s  very  small,  d  will  also 
be  very  little  different  from  0,  and  in  practical  work  the  difference  may  be 
neglected  without  any  essential  faults. 

Very  much  to  be  recommended  in  place  of  the  mathematical  determination 
of  the  effective  objective  opening  for  A  =  infinity,  is  the  method  applied  by 
Steinheil  for  this  purpose. 

He  sets  the  focus  ad  infinitum,  exchanges  the  ground  glass  with  a  screen,  into 
which  has  been  cut  a  hole  of  3  to  4  mm.  diameter,  exactly  in  the  center,  where 
the  objective  axis  meets  the  same.  Behind  this  hole  is  placed  a  flame,  the  lens 
mounting  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  and  now  the  luminous  circles 
are  measured,  which  by  insertion  of  the  different  diaphragms,  are  drawn  upon 
the  tissue-paper  by  the  rays,  emanating  under  these  circumstances  parallel  from 
the  objective. 

These  figures  have  then  to  be  carefully  noted.  The  best  and  most  correct 
would  be,  of  course,  if  the  opticians   at  last  would  come  to  the  resolution,  to 

(/  V  :    /W 

~d  )      0r  To  V  ~d  )     UP°n' 

each  diaphragm,  furnishing  thus  to  the  photographer  the  necessary  proportionate 
figures  for  his  exposures.  The  letter/" signifies,  of  course,  the  focal  distance  of 
the  whole  objective. 


All  communications  for   the  columns  0/  the  Bulletin    should  reach    us  on 
Monday  preceding  the  day  of  issue,   to  insure  their  publication  at  that  time. 
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[From  the  Photographic  News.] 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING 

BY   W.    E.    DEBENHAM. 

No.  3. — Preparing  the  Negative  to  Receive  the  Work. 

Such  first  rudimentary  attempts  at  retouching  as  were  involved  in  the  prac- 
tice of  filling  in  spots  and  blemishes  in  the  negative  were,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  commonly  made  with  water  color.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
blacklead  pencil  possessed  great  advantages  as  regards  facility  of  execution,  even- 
ness of  covering,  and  as  not  picking  up  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  sensitized  paper- 
in  contact  with  the  plate. 

As,  however,  a  pencil  will  make  but  a  faint  and  uncertain  mark  upon  the  or- 
dinary varnished  surface  of  a  negative,  and  upon  most  gelatine  films  when  not 
varnished,  some  preparation  of  the  surface  becomes  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
blacklead  may  "take  "  readily. 

There  are  several  distinct  methods  of  preparing  such  a  surface,  each  method 
successful  in  its  way,  although  for  certain  negatives  one  method  may  be  more 
useful  than  another.  One  plan  is  to  coat  the  plate  with  a  varnish  that  dries  with 
a  matt  surface  somewhat  resembling  ground  glass,  and  offers  a  "tooth"  for  the 
pencil  to  work  upon.     The  formula  for  such  a  varnish  runs  as  follows  : 

Gum  mastic Yz  ounce. 

Gum  sandarac Vz 

Ether 8       ounces. 

When  the  gums  are  dissolved,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  then  benzole  is 
added  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  ether  that  has  been 
used,  up  to  nearly  equal  parts.  With  some  samples  of  material  more  benzole 
must  be  added  to  produce  a  particular  grain  than  with  others.  In  any  case  the 
more  benzole  the  coarser  is  the  grain.  The  use  of  matt  varnish  was  never  very 
generally  adopted,  and  is  now  mostly  confined  to  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
put  work  upon  the  back  of  the  glass  upon  which  the  negative  is  taken. 

Another  method  for  preparing  the  surface  of  a  negative  for  retouching  con- 
sists in  rubbing  or  grinding  with  an  abrading  powder,  so  as  to  get  a  "tooth"  suf- 
ficient to  take  the  work.  Cuttle-fish  bone  and  powdered  pumice  have  been  ex- 
tensively employed,  but  of  the  two  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  as  less  harsh.  It 
is  desirable  not  to  buy  the  cuttle-fish  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  sold  by  the 
chemist,  lest  there  should  be  in  it  portions  of  the  harder  shell  or  skin  ;  but  to 
obtain  the  fish-bone  in  the  lump,  and  to  scrape  out  of  it  all  the  fine  soft  part, 
leaving  out  the  skin  or  shell.  The  powder  may  be  sifted  through  a  very  fine  hair 
sieve  or  through  muslin  ;  enough  is  easily  prepared  at  once  to  last  a  long  time. 
A  little  of  the  powder  is  rubbed  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  over  the  parts  of  the 
negative  requiring  retouching,  until  an  even  matt  surface  is  obtained.  It  is  gen- 
erally recommended  to  rub  with  an  up  and  down,  rather  than  with  a  circular 
motion,  but  either  method  may  be  employed.  When  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
abraded  the  powder  is  dusted  off  with  a  brush,  and  the  negative  is  ready  for  re- 
touching. 

Another  powder  that  has  been  very  extensively  and  successfully  used  for  pre- 
paring the  surface  of  a  negative  is  that  of  common  resin.  This  also  should  be 
sifted,  although  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  sieve  to  be  a  very  fine  one,  as  the  ma- 
terial is  so  soft,  and  readily  crushes  under  the  finger.     With  resin  powder,  after 
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;he  work  is  executed,  the  plate  may  be  warmed  until  the  dull  surface  which  the 
grinding  has  given  disappears,  or  nearly  so.  The  touching  is  thus  fixed  to  the 
Dlate  by  the  melting  of  the  trace  of  resin  left  on  the  surface  of  the  film. 

The  abrading  process  with  resin  or  cuttle-fish  powder  may  be  employed  either 
jpon  the  gelatine  film  itself,  or  upon  the  ordinary  negative  varnish;  the  latter  plan 
s,  however,  the  more  usual.  If  the  film  itself  is  rubbed,  care  must  be  taken  not 
;o  rub  so  much  as  to  remove  any  appreciable  amount  of  the  deposit  forming  the 
mage ;  and  with  some  films  containing  a  small  proportion  of  gelatine  to  the 
Dromide  of  silver,  this  may  not  be  easy  to  avoid.  The  mere  fact  of  roughening 
:he  surface  imparts  a  little  additional  opacity  to  the  negative,  so  that  shadows 
will  not  print  through  quite  so  clear,  and  too  dense  high-lights  will  be  rather 
iggravated  than  otherwise.  With  resin  powder  this  opacity  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, disappears  on  warming,  and  with  either  powder  used  upon  the  film  before 
varnishing,  it  disappears  upon  the  application  of  the  varnish.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  added  density  is  an  advantage.  In  a  thin  and  under-exposed  neg- 
ative the  flesh  in  shadow  will  print  rather  lighter  from  the  roughening  treatment, 
something  like  the  effect  which  is  obtained  by  the  plan  often  adopted  in  such  a 
:ase  of  putting  a  thin  wash  of  color  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  The  extra  density 
conferred  by  roughening  will  be  seen  very  disadvantageous^  if  the  rubbing  be 
continued  on  to  the  background,  when  a  patch  of  light  will  be  seen  extending  as 
far  as  the  roughening  process  has  gone.  Still  another  method  of  using  the  resin 
powder  is  to  rub  the  plate  as  already  described,  and  then  to  warm  it  before  re- 
-ouching.  As  soon  as  cold  it  is  ready  for  the  work,  which  it  will  take  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 

Although  the  rubbing  method  has  been  very  much  superseded  by  the  use 
of  such  a  medium,  as  will  presently  be  described,  it  is  really  a  good  method, 
ind  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this  way.  For  inexperienced  hands  it  is 
especially  to  be  recommended,  and  there  is  less  danger  than  when  a  medium  is 
used  of  making  too  dark  a  stroke. 

We  now  come  to  the  plan  which  is  in  most  general  use  at  the  present  time  for 
preparing  the  surface  of  a  negative  to  receive  the  work  of  the  pencil,  the  applica- 
tion to  the  film  of  a  resinous  or  gummy  solution  called  a  medium.  Several 
formulas  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  medium  have  been  published,  of  which 
some  are  excellent,  while  others  give  so  much  solvent  in  proportion  to  the  gum  as 
to  make  too  thin  a  solution.  Some,  too,  contain  an  unnecessary  complication  in 
the  mixture  of  gums.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  a  receipt  which  was 
thought  very  highly  of,  as  being  that  of  a  very  skillful  worker,  and  no  doubt  the 
medium  made  according  to  it  was  good  ;  but  there  was,  in  addition  to  several 
other  gums,  one  which  is  insoluble  in  the  liquid  (turpentine),  while  of  the  active 
ingredients  one  was  resin  and  another  Venice  turpentine.  As  the  latter  substance 
is  now  generally  prepared  by  the  chemist  by  mixing  resin  and  turpentine  together, 
the  unnecessary  complication  of  the  formula  is  obvious. 

One  of  the  first  formula  given  for  making  a  retouching  medium  consisted  of 
balsam  of  copaiba  thinned  with  turpentine.  Two  parts  of  turpentine  to  one  of  the 
balsam  make  a  solution  that  works  very  satisfactorily.  It  is  slower  in  drying  than 
some  other  mediums,  and  on  this  account  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  suitable  when 
the  negative  has  to  be  retouched  immediately  that  it  is  prepared,  and  put  out  to 
print  directly  the  work  is  finished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  upon  the 
negative  is  not  finished  at  once,  but  may  have  to  be  put  aside  till  the  next  day  for 
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completion,  the  copaiba  medium  is  very  suitable,  as  the  pencil  will  still  take  very 
well,  which  is  not  the  case  with  all  mediums.  Canada  balsam  may  also  be  used, 
but  will  require  rather  more  turpentine — say  four  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
balsam. 

Of  the  gums  that  have  been  used  for  making  medium,  common  resin  and  gum 
dammar  have  probably  been  the  most  largely  employed.  The  following  formula 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  gives  a  medium  which,  in  the  experience  of  the  writer 
and  others,  works  thoroughly  well  when  the  negative  is  to  be  retouched  within  an 
hour  or  so,  and  not  put  away  for  a  day  or  more,  after  which  time,  although  work 
may  be  put  upon  it,  it  will  be  with  some  difficulty  : 

Yellow  resin I  ounce. 

Turpentine 5  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  filter. 
Another  formula  : 

Gum  dammar l  ounce. 

Turpentine » 5  ounces. 

A  convenient  way  of  dissolving  gums  is  to  make  a  little  bag  of  coarse  muslin 
to  contain  the  gum,  and  let  it  hang  in  the  vessel  containing  the  solvent,  just  be- 
low the  surface.  For  making  a  pint  or  so  of  medium,  a  pickle  bottle  will  be  suit- 
able, and  the  bag  may  be  long  enough  for  the  top  of  it  to  be  just  nipped  and  re- 
tained in  position  by  the  cork.  For  smaller  quantities  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of 
the  pomade  kind  answers  very  well. 

The  medium,  if  containing  gum,  should  be  filtered  through  paper.  With 
balsam  and  turpentine  alone  this  may  not  be  necessary. 

A  very   good  medium  for  general  use  may  be  made  as  follows  : 

Gum  dammar 3  ounces. 

Turpentine 18       " 

Dissolve  and  filter,  and  add — 

I  Jalsam  of  copaiba l  ounce. 

Another  very  similar  in  use  : 

Yellow  resin 3  ounce?. 

Turpentine 18  ounces. 

Dissolve,  filter,  and,  as  before,  add — 

Balsam  of  copaiba I  ounce. 

A  medium  that  comes  to  about  the  same  thing  as  the  resin  medium,  but  may 

be  more  quickly  mixed,  is — 

Venice  turpentine l  ounce. 

Turpentine 2  ounces. 

If  slower  drying  is  preferred,  part  of  the  Venice  turpentine — say  one-third — 
may  be  substituted  by  copaiba  balsam. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  preparing  the  medium  will 
find  several  in  the  market  which  closely  resemble  in  working  those  made  by  one 
or  other  of  the  foregoing  formulas. 

Any  of  the  mediums  given  maybe  used  either  upon  the  gelatine  film  itself,  or 
on  the  varnish.  A  small  quantity  is  applied  with  a  clean  soft  rag,  and  rubbed 
until  the  coating  is  even.   Too  much  must  not  be  removed  in  the  rubbing,  especi- 
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ally  if  the  negative  has  been  varnished,  or  the  pencil  will  not  take  properly.  The 
negative  is  then  generally  left  for  a  few  minutes  for  the  turpentine  to  evaporate, 
and  the  medium  to  become  hard  and  dry ;  but  for  some  purposes,  as  will  be 
mentioned  farther  on,  the  writer  prefers,  especially  if  it  be  a  quick  drying  medium  - 
i.  e..  one  without  balsam — to  commence  the  work  at  once. 


HELIOCHROMY. 

BY  FRED.    IVES. 
[Read  at  the  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Wednesday,  November  21st.] 

In  my  lecture  on  "  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Photography,"  delivered  before 
this  Institute  in  February  last,  I  briefly  described  and  illustrated  a  method  devised 
by  me  for  producing  photographs  in  natural  colors.  I  now  have  illustrations  of 
the  process,  comprising  a  sufficient  variety  of  subjects  to  more  fully  demonstrate 
its  capabilities  and  value. 

I  claimed  for  this  process  that,  unlike  any  similar  process  yet  suggested,  it 
was  based  upon  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  of  light  and  color  vision,  and  was 
a  strictly  scientific  method  of  accomplishing  the  object  sought  after — which  is 
to  produce,  by  an  automatic  process,  pictures  which  counterfeit  not  only  the 
light  and  shade  but  also  the  colors  of  all  objects  which  may  be  photographed. 

I  explained  how  some  others  who  experimented  in  this  direction  failed,, 
because  they  built  upon  the  false  theory  that  there  are  only  three  primary  colors 
of  light.  I  recognized  the  fact  that  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  thousands  of 
primary  colors,  but  also  that  all  colors,  whether  simple  or  compound,  may  be 
counterfeited  to  the  eye  by  means  of  three  type  colors,  separate  and  mixed  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  I  assumed  that  we  might  counterfeit  all  the  colors  of  nature 
in  a  photographic  picture,  by  making  each  ray  of  simple  color  select  automat- 
ically, in  the  operation  of  the  picture-making  process,  such  a  type  color  or  mix- 
ture of  type  colors  as  will  counterfeit  it  to  the  eye,  and  showed  how  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  photographic  plates  made  sensitive  to  all  colors,  and 
exposed  through  compound  light  filters,  which  are  suitably  adjusted  by  experi- 
ment upon  the  spectrum  itself. 

For  the  mechanism  of  the  process  and  some  demonstrations,  I  refer  to  my 
original  communication,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  in  May. 
I  believe  the  problem  had  never  before  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility and  necessity  of  representing  most  of  the  primary  colors  by  color  mixtures, 
which,  though  not  the  same,  produce  the  same  color-sensation. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  my  plan  of  operation  is  in  accordance 
with  what  is  now  recognized  as  the  true  theory  of  the  nature  of  light  and  color- 
sensation,  I  make  the  following  quotations  from  a  recently  published  text-book  on 
"  Color,  "by  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  London  : 

"Young's  theory  does  not  assume  the  existence  of  three  primary  colors,  but 
of  three  primary  color-sensations;  a  very  important  distinction. 

"Every  ray  of  differing  refrangibility  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  is, 
in  one  sense  a  primary  color,  for  it  is  simple,  and  excites  a  definite  sensation. 
But  there  are  many  reasons,  mainly  connected  with  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  eye,  which  have  led  to  the  selection  of  certain  colored  lights— generally 
three  in  number — as  yielding  primary  color-sensations.  This  primariness  is  then 
not  objective,  but  subjective  in  respect  of  human  vision. 
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"Young's  theory  of  color-perception  amounts  essentially  to  this,  that  in  each 
elementary  part  of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  there  is,  at  least,  one  set  of  three  differ- 
ent nerve  fibrils,  each  of  the  three  fibrils  of  a  set  being  especially  adapted  for  the 
production  of  its  own  specific  color-sensation,  yet  in  a  less  degree  of  the  two 
others.  Thus  the  receptive  structure  of  the  retina  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  an  immense  number  of  nerve  fibrils  of  three  orders,  what  we  may  call  red 
fibrils,  being  particulary  acted  upon  by  such  long  light  waves  as  those  in  the  red, 
but  being  also  stimulated  in  a  minor  degree  by  the  shorter  waves  in  the  green, 
and  still  less  by  those  in  the  blue,  the  green  fibrils  will  respond  most  actively  to 
green  waves,  and  in  some  measure,  also,  to  red  and  to  blue  waves;  while  the 
blue  fibrils  will  be  most  excited  by  the  blue  rays,  though  not  uninfluenced  by 
green  and  even  by  red  rays.*  It  follows  that  when  all  three  kinds  of  nerve  fibrils 
are  equally  and  simultaneously  affected,  the  complex  sensation  of  white  light 
alone  is  produced. 

"Colored  lights  may  be,  and  often  are,  compound,  sometimes  consisting  of 
two,  and  often  of  many  more  differently-colored  elements,  although  the  eye 
recognizes  but  a  single  color  in  the  complex  ray.  A  striking  instance  is 
afforded  by  yellow.  There  is  an  elementary  yellow  in  the  solar  spectrum  lying 
on  the  green  or  more  refrangible  side  of  the  line  D.  By  no  contrivance  can 
we  optically  decompose  this  spectral  yellow,  to  which  belongs  a  definite 
wave-length.  Bat  there  are  many  compound  yellow  lights — lights  which  give 
us,  as  the  sum  of  the  simultaneous  visual  impression  of  their  several  com- 
ponents, a  sensation  of  yellow  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  brain  from  the 
simple  yellow  of  the  spectrum.  Such  a  compound  yellow  may  be  formed  by 
throwing  on  the  same  portion  of  a  screen  a  part  of  the  red  light  and  a  part  of 
the  green  light  of  a  pure  spectrum.  Similarily  there  is  a  pure  and  simple  blue 
in  the  spectrum,  but  a  blue  indistinguishable  from  this  in  hue  may  be  obtained 
by  mingling  green  and  violet  light." 

Now,  although  I  worked  out  my  process  on  the  simple  plan  of  making  each 
primary  ray  of  color  select  from  three  type  colors  to  counterfeit  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  produce  the  same  color  sensation,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  accom- 
plishing this  I  have  produced  one  negative  by  the  action  of  solar  rays  very 
nearly  in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  "red  nerve  fibrils"  of  the  eye,  another 
in  proportion  as  they  excite  the  green  "fibrils,"  and  another  in  proportion  as 
they  excite  the  "blue  fibrils."t  And  in  recomposing  the  picture  by  means  of 
lantern  positives  and  colored  lights,  I  have  employed  those  rays  which  excite 
most  powerfully  the  corresponding  color  sensations. 

Red,  green  and  blue  being  the  primary  color-sensations,  those  colors  of 
light  are  of  course  used  in  recomposing  the  heliochromic  picture  upon  the 
screen  ;    but  when  pigments  are  used  instead  of  colored   lights,  owing  to  the 

*  "  Helmholtz  remarks,  that  the  choice  of  these  particular  colors  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  that  any 
three  could  be  chosen,  which,  when  mixed  together,  would  furnish  white  light.  If,  however,  the  end  and 
middle  colors  of  the  spectrum  (red,  violet  and  green)  are  not  selected,  then  one  of  the  three  must  have  two 
maxima,  one  in  the  red  and  the  other  in  the  violet;  which  is  a  more  complicated,  but  not  an  impossible, 
supposition." 

t  "  In  Modern  CJiroinatics  (Rood),  p.  114,  will  be  found  a  diagram  showing  the  supposed  action  of  the 
Spectrum  upon  the  different  sets  of  nerve  fibrils,  according  to  Young's  theory.  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
by  actual  measurement,  that  the  curves  of  such  a  diagram  should  be  shorter  than  was  originally  supposed,  that 
(lie  red  fibrils  are  practically  unaffected  by  blue  light,  and  the  blue  fibrils  practically  unaffected  by  red  light. 
A  corrected  diagram  I  y  Maxwell,  which  is  reproduced  on  page  123  of  the  same  book,  very  nearly  corresponds 
to  the  distribution  of  intensity  in  some  of  my  own  sets  of  helichromic  negatives  of  the  spectrum. 
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fact  that  their  combination  adds  shade  to  shade  instead  of  light  to  light,  the 
complimentary  colors  (something  like  Prussian  blue,  magenta-red  and  yellow) 
are  required.  In  one  respect,  the  diagram  in  my  original  communication 
seemed  wrong  to  some,  who,  not  noting  this  distinction  between  the  two 
methods  of  reproduction,  failed  to  observe  that  pigment  reproduction  colors 
were  meant  to  be  indicated,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  the  deepest  shadows 
of  the  corresponding  negatives  which  represented  those  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
I  have  to  confess  that  the  diagram  should  have  been  made  to  show  these  facts  by 
itself;  but  it  was  at  least  made  evident  that  by  my  plan  of  operation,  the  relative 
degree  of  representation  of  any  part  of  the  spectrum  in  any  one  negative,  could 
be  regulated  at  will  to  agree  with  the  character  of  the  pigment  laid  down  by 
that  negative. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  action  of  the  primitive  rays  in 
selecting  type  colors  to  counterfeit  them  would  secure  also  the  correct  repre- 
sentation of  mixed  colors.  I  conclude  that  it  will  only  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  this  result,  to  employ  such  type  colors  as  represent  the  primary  color 
sensations. 

Admitting  the  theoretical  soundness  of  my  mode  of  procedure,  which  I  believe 
I  have  fairly  demonstrated,  there  remains  only  the  question  of  practicability  and 
commercial  value  to  be  considered.  The  process  is  practicable,  if  the  same 
operations,  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  pictures 
which  counterfeit  the  light  and  shade  and  color  of  all  objects.  Three  subjects 
which  I  shall  show  to-night,  a  delicate  oil-painting,  a  brilliant  Prang  chromo 
and  a  beautiful  sea-shell,  were  made  with  the  same  light,  same  camera,  same 
preparation  of  sensitive  plates,  same  set  of  color  screens,  same  relative  exposures 
and  same  development.  They  show  a  very  great  variety  of  colors,  mostly  com- 
pound in  the  painting  and  chromo,  but  pure  spectrum  colors  in  the  sea-shell  ; 
yet  the  colors  of  all  are  alike  faithfully  counterfeited  to  the  eye.  Although  there 
should  be  no  question  of  the  fact,  I  will  here  state  that  these  finished  results 
have  been  obtained  without  any  retouching  or  artificial  manipulation  whatever. 

THE  LIGHTING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIOS. 

BY    P.     C.     DUCHOCHOIS. 

{Continued.) 

IV. 

To  resume:  A  picture  is  made  of  light  and  dark  blended  with  intermediate 
tints,  i.  e.,  half  light  and  half  dark. 

Nothing  is  white  in  the  face;  all  is  more  or  less  shaded,  with  touches  of  black 
in  the  most  receding  parts,  and  luminous  touches  on  the  predominant  parts,  as 
it  appears  in  nature  on  the  eyebrows,  the  nose,  the  chin,  etc. 

The  part  of  the  face  nearest  to  the  light  should  be  the  most  lighted,  with 
gradation  to  dark  in  the  most  distant  part. 

There  must  be  one  light  only  illuminating  the  whole  picture.  In  a  portrait, 
it  is  that  which  falls  on  the  head. 

Every  light  should  have  a  focus  or  center  of  illumination  brighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  same  light.  In  a  portrait,  the  foci  are  on  the  predominant  parts  of 
the  face  as  mentioned  above.  No  light,  no  shade  exists  in  nature  without 
gradation. 
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The  shadows  should  not  be  vertical  nor  horizontal,  which  is  unnatural,  of  a 
bad  effect,  inartistic.  Hence,  whatever  be  the  lighting,  the  light  should  fall  at 
a  certain  angle  on  the  model  and  be  repeated  on  the  back  ground,  but  inversely, 
to  produce  effect  by  opposition  of  light  and  dark. 

A  picture  wholly  composed  of  lights  and  half-lights,  darks  and  half-darks, 
appears  weak,  insipid,  without  character. 

If  it  consists  of  lights  and  darks  finishing  abruptly,  i.  e.,  without  being 
blended  by  half-tints,  it  looks  spotted,  unfinished,  and  can  be  effective  only 
when  viewed  at  a  certain  distance.  This  manner  is  employed  in  decoration;  in 
photography  it  is  insupportable. 

The  illumination  of  the  face  being  the  subject,  every  other  light  should  be 
subordinate  to  it,  and  no  light  should  surpass  or  equal  it  in  brightness. 

The  principal  light  should  be  repeated — not  too  often,  nor  by  giving  to  the 
repetition  the  same  importance — in  order  to  break  the  evenness  and  give  variety 
and  color  to  the  whole  picture.  This  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  shadows. 
In  groups,  the  repetitions  are  indispensable. 

Melting  the  draperies  or  the  accessories  into  nothingness  in  the  dark  is  ob- 
jectionable as  a  rule,  but  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  effects.  Without  sacrificing 
anything,  vigor  and  brilliancy  can  be  obtained  by  opposition  of  still  darker 
shadows  to  define  the  outlines. 

The  shadows  must  be  transparent  and  show  the  objects  upon  which  they  are 
projected,  otherwise  they  look  flat,  heavy,  unnatural. 

By  opposing  light  to  dark,  dark  to  light,  relief,  brilliancy  and  effect  are 
produced. 

Lastly,  it  is  most  important  to  distribute  the  light  according  to  the  features 
of  the  sitter,  to  preserve  their  originality. 


Having  described  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  and  the  rules  to  be  observed, 
we  must  now  study  what  should  be  the  construction  of  the  studio  or  glass  room, 
and  how  the  light  plays  on  the  sitter  in  order  to  produce  these  effects. 

The  painter  disposes  the  light  so  that  it  falls  on  the  model  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  It  is  the  classic  lighting,  and  answers  admirably  to  show  the  modeie, 
and  that  is  all  which  is  necessary;  lor  the  artist  creates  in  his  imagination  a  certain 
scene  with  certain  effects  of  light  and  dark,  and  reproduces  it  with  his  palette 
without  regard  to  the  lighting  of  the  model  in  his  studio,  although  guided  by 
it  to  some  extent;  his  previous  studies  and  observations  of  nature  being  the  real 
guides. 

Not  so  with  the  photographer.  He  can  reproduce  only  what  appears  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  he  should  direct,  alter,  reflect  the  light  on  the  model  to 
produce  the  picture  he  has  conceived;  in  a  word,  he  should  design  a  natural, 
living  scene,  and  then  mechanically — or  nearly  so — fix  this  scene  projected  at 
the  focus  of  his  optical  apparatus  by  chemical  means.  The  first  part  of  this 
belongs  to  the  artist,  the  other  to  the  photographer. 

Let  us  place  a  model  in  a  studio  lighted  from  above  only;  we  observe  that 
the  wrinkles  of  the  face  are  exaggerated,  giving  an  older,  hard  appearance  to 
our  model,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  shadows  objectionably  dark  are  cast  under 
the  nose,  the  lower  lip  and  the  chin,  whilst  the  hair,  strongly  lighted,  appears 
gray. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  model  be  lighted  entirely  by  a  side  light,  the 
modele  of  the  face  is  injured,  and,  consequently,  the  features  of  the  model  much 
altered;  the  eyes  are  dull  for  want  of  contrast,  the  delicate  shading  of  the  mouth 
disappears,  the  lighted  side  is  flat,  and  the  shaded  one,  without  form,  in  a  deep 
shadow,  the  whole  face  having  a  hatched  shape. 

Therefore,  to  obtain  a  more  suitable  lighting,  the  studio  should  be  con- 
structed with  a  top  and  side  light,  in  order  to  combine  the  two  lights  in  just 
proportions. 

The  studio  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  is  generally  recommended  by 
artist-photographers : 


The  room  is  14  feet  wide  and  14  feet  high.  The  pitch  of  the  glazed  roof  is 
about  47 J  degrees.  The  side  light  commences  2  feet  from  the  floor,  and  rises 
7  feet  above,  being  14  feet  wide,  which  is  more  than  necessary.  The  room 
should  be  as  long  as  possible— at  least  40  feet— to  allow  the  use  of  long  focus 
lenses  for  groups,  large  figures,  etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  exaggerated  foreshorten- 
ings,  one  of  the  great  shortcomings  in  photography.  As  to  the  glazing,  clear 
glass  is  generally  employed.  Ground  glass,  polished  side  outward  of  course, 
is  selected  to  practically  get  rid  of  reflections,  specially  from  brick  houses  when 
an  open  sky  cannot  be  secured,  and  even  then— for  the  top  light  at  least— it 
will  produce  a  light  softer,  more  pleasant  and  less  tiresome  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter.  In  Paris  nearly  all  the  studios  are  thus  glazed;  moreover,  it  does  not 
much  diminish  the  strength  of  the  light,  as  one  may  be  led  to  suppose. 

VI. 

To  direct  and  regulate  the  light  a  system  of  spring  shades,  curtains  or  shutters 
should  be  adapted  to  the  glazed  side  and  roof  of  the  studio. 
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The  most  simple  and  less  costly  arrangement  to  control  the  side  light  consist 
of  narrow  curtains,  arranged  in  sections  to  mask  partly  or  entirely  the  light,  and 
sliding  on  rods  or  wires.     This  arrangement  is  well-known  and  explains  itself. 

The  curtains  should  not  be  white  nor  blue,  but  of  a  dark  gray  greenish  color, 
as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  studio.  All  reflected  actinic  light  should  be  avoided  in 
the  studio,  except  that  managed  by  the  artist. 

For  the  roof,  curtains  may  also  be  employed.  They  are  troublesome  to 
•organize  and  still  more  troublesome  to  work  with  cords,  pulleys,  etc.  Mr. 
Schaarwachter,  one  of  the  leading  photographers  in  Berlin  (Germany)  has  de- 
vised an  ingenious  system  to  move  these  curtains  with  the  greatest  ease,  which 
Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  thus  describes  :  * 

"In  the  first  place  Herr  Schaarwachter  has  no  lines  or  cords  for  the  moving 
of  the  blinds  or  curtains.  These,  of  blue  linen,  hang  in  very  loose  festoons  from 
the  roof.  Brass  wires  run  the  whole  length  of  the  glass  roof;  they  are  parallel, 
and,  perhaps,  2  feet  apart.  They  are  kept  taut — this  is  necessary — in  the  same 
way,  pretty  well,  as  our  wire  fencing;  that  is,  each  end  of  the  wire  passes  over  a 
roller  (a),  and  then  round  a  wheel  furnished  with  a  cog  (b ).  On  the  face  of  the 
cog-wheel  are  two  holes  (c)    into   which  a  key,  or  winch,  fits  for  the  purpose  of 

keeping  the  wire  taut;  the  arrangment  can  be 
easily  understood  by  our  cut,  Fig.  2. 

It  is  necessary  that  brass  wires  be  employed, 

and  not  iron,  for  the  latter  rusts,  and  then  loses 

its    smoothness,    and    unless    the    wires     are 

smooth,  the  curtain  rings  will    not   run  upon 

them   with  ease  and   facility,  for,  as   we  have 

Fi&-  2-  said,  the  curtains  are  quite  loose  and  baggy. 

Here  is  a  traverse  section  of  the  roof,  Fig.  3,  showing  how  the  wires  are  fitted, 

and  how  the  curtains  are  arranged. 


Fig.  3- 


a,  a,  a,  a,  are  sections  of  wires,  b,  b,  b,  the  curtains,  which  are  so  hung  as  to 
overlap  one  another.  Herr  Schaarwachter  simply  uses  a  light  bamboo  pole  to 
manipulate  his  curtains.  He  pushes  the  curtains  on  this  part  of  the  roof,  or 
makes  them  cover  that  part.  The  rings  on  the  stretched  brass  wires  move  with 
exceeding  facility,  and  a  more  simple  plan  of  manipulating  curtains  to  affect 
light  and  shade  cannot  be  conceived." 

Another  excellent  arrangement  to  direct  the  light  on,  to,  or  away  from  the 
sitter,  is  a  system  of  shutters  about  two  feet  wide,  revolving  on  pivots  or  on 

*  The  Studios  of   Europe,   authorized  American  edition,  p.  228,  New  York:  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
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hinges.  They  may  be  made  of  tin  or  zinc,  painted  white  on  the  side  facing  the 
light,  and  of  a  neutral  color  on  the  other ;  or  they  may  consist  of  very  light 
frame  work,  with  calico  stretched  over  them,  and  papered  white  and  gray-green, 
as  mentioned  above. 

Whatever  they  may  be,  those  fixed  on  the  glazed  roof  especially,  should 
move  in  sections  to  lighten  any  part  of  the  studio  at  will,  by  means  of  center 
pieces  fixed  to  each  other,  and  when  shut  they  should  project  one  over  the  other; 
this  arrangement  is  similar  to  window  blinds. 

Generally  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  not  so  inclined  as  to  prevent  the  sun  shining 
into  the  studio  at  midday,  in  the  morning  and  evening  in  the  long  days  of  the 
fine  season,  whereby  the  dusts,  always  floating  in  the  air,  being  illuminated  by 
the  direct  rays  of  light,  form  a  mist  in  the  studio,  which  obscures  the  model, 
producing  on  the  negative  an  effect  resembling  a  chemical  fogginess,  for  which  it 
is  often  mistaken. 

This  should  be  obviated  ;  furthermore,  when  the  sunbeam  does  not  fall 
between  the  model  and  the  camera,  as  in  the  case  above,  it  is  reflected  by  the 
floor  and  walls  of  the  studio,  and  thus  badly  interferes  with  the  lighting  of  the 
model. 

Several  contrivances  have  been  devised  to  that  end,  such  as  a  large  frame 
work,  like  blinds,  constructed  on  the  roof  at  the  end  of  the  glazed  part,  or 
awnings  similarly  arranged  ;  which  latter  is,  by-the-by,  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  wind,  and  necessitating  to  be  moved  by  cords  and  pulleys. 

Light  narrow  frames  covered  with  mineral  paper  of  good  quality  (the  ordi- 
nary kind  rapidly  turns  yellow),  revolving  on  pivots  and  placed  near  the  glass, 
answer  quite  well ;  moreover,  they  soften  the  light,  intercept  very  little  of  it,  and 
can  be  let  to  hang  down  when  the  sun  no  longer  shines  on  the  glazed  roof.  This 
arrangement  is  suitable  when  the  roof  is  not  glazed  with  ground  glass,  and  the 
light  controlled,  not  by  curtains,  spring  shades,  shutters,  etc.,  but  by  movable 
screens,  and  is  even  preferable  to  ground  glass,  for  it  permits  using  the  light  from 
the  clear  glass  to  obtain  a  brighter  illumination. 

VII. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  light  can  be  regulated  by  movable  screens  as  well 
as  by  curtains,  shutters  or  other  contrivances  fixed  to  the  glazed  side  and  roof 
of  the  studio.  Indeed  that  is  an  excellent  manner,  perhaps  the  best,  to  control 
the  light  to  obtain  delicacy  of  details  together  with  vigor  and  effect  in  photog- 
raphy. 

Place  a  model  under  the  light  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  side  light  as  is 
proper,  and  no  matter  how  the  light  is  distributed  over  it  by  the  curtains  or 
shutters,  one  side  is  always  brightly  lighted  while  on  the  other  too  deep  shadows 
are  apparently  projected.  Look  at  the  face  of  the  model,  you  can  hardly  see 
any  details  in  the  shadow  side,  but  interpose  a  tinted  cardboard  near  the  lighted 
part  so  as  to  obscure  it,  immediately  all  the  details  in  that  shadow  become  visible. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  shadow  which  is  too  dark,  but  that  it  is  the 
lighted  part  which  dazzles  us  by  its  brightness. 

This  effect  is  equally  produced  on  the  negative.  It  will  even  be  exaggerated, 
for,  as  you  well  know,  strong  and  weak  lights  do  not  impress  the  silver  com- 
pound according  to  their  relative  value,  the  former  acting  more  energetically 
than  the  latter  in  comparison. 
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Therefore  the  light  should  be  better  distributed  to  avoid  this  objectionable 
opposition  of  light  and  dark,  not  by  turning  the  face  to  the  light,  which  flattens 
it ;  not  by  white  reflectors  to  throw  light  on  the  shadow,  which  destroys  the 
modele  and  projects  a  false  light — one  which  comes  from  another  direction — but 
by  screens  to  soften  certain  parts  by  forcing,  so  to  speak,  the  light  to  be  diverted 
from  its  direction  and  diffuse  on  the  model. 

Various  movable  screens  are  employed  to  regulate  the  lighting.  All  those 
described  further  on  have  their  utility.     They  should  be  at  hand  in  every  studio. 

To  prevent  the  light  falling  directly  from  above  on  the  head  of  the  model — 
and  therefore  to  project  deep  shadows  under  the  eyes,  etc. ,  or  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  hair,  in  order  that  the  model  does  not  look  light-headed,  a  head-screen  is 
employed. 

It  is  simply  a  wooden  frame,  about  two  feet  square,  covered  with  pale  rose 
muslin  and  fixed  to  a  success  head-rest,  which  permits  turning  it  at  any  angle, 
sideways  or  upward,  and  to  place  it  at  a  certain  distance  over  the  head  of  the 
sitter. 

Next  comes  a  screen  about  forty  inches  wide,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  over 
which  is  adapted  with  hinges,  another  light  screen  or  canopy  about  forty 
inches  long,  which  can  be  heightened  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or 
lowered  by  means  of  an  iron  lead  as  seen  in  figure  4. 


This  screen-canopy  is  covered  with  light  rose  muslin,  very  transparent  on 
the  side,  and  serves  to  control  both  side  and  top  light  instead  of  curtains. 

Lastly,  two  narrow  upright  tinted  screens  should  be  provided  with  which 
to  control  the  side  light  only. 

As  to  the  reflectors,  two,  about  four  feet  high,  should  be  at  hand.     They 
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must  move  on  pivots  and  be  covered  on  one  side  with  white  calico  to  throw 
light  on  dark  dresses,  and  on  the  other  with  a  material  of  a  non-attractive  color 
to  darken  light  dresses. 

The  head-reflector  will  be  described  further  on. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE   FOR  GLASS  AS  A  SUPPORT    FCR  GELATINE  BROMIDE  OF 
SILVER  FOR  USE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  John  Car  butt,    Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia. 

[Read  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Wednesday,  November  21,  1888.] 

No  sooner  had  the  gelatine  dry  plate  process  become  established,  displacing 
by  its  greater  sensitiveness  and  convenience  the  old  wet  and  dry  collodion 
method,  than  experiments  were  commenced  to  find  a  suitable  substitute  for  glass, 
the  weight  of  which  has  proved  a  great  inconvenience  to  travellers,  with  the 
dread  always  present  that  their  exposed  plates  or  negatives  might  get  broken;  a 
dread,  in  many  instances,  only  too  painfully  realized.  Before  proceeding  to  des- 
cribe the  material  I  have  found  to  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  glass  as  used  in 
photography,  I  will  briefly  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  substitutes  suggested  and 
made  use  of,  and  note  the  objections  to  them. 

In  1880,  M.  Ferrier,  of  Paris,  patented  a  compound  film  of  gelatine  and 
collodion.  The  objection  to  this  film  was  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  gelatine 
and  collodion,  causing  the  latter  to  crack. 

H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool,  in  1801,  proposed  a  film  of  gelatine  and 
oxgall,  with  a  second  film  of  plain  gelatine. 

Stebbing,  of  Paris,  produced  gelatine  bromide  films  on  a  pellicle  of  gelatine. 
Both  this  and  the  Palmer  film   proved   defective  from  the   liability  of  the  film  to 
expand  while  in  the  developing  solution,  sometimes  to  nearly  double  the  area  of 
the  dry  film. 

Warnerke,  of  London,  produced  films  of  alternate  layers  of  rubber  and  col- 
lodion. 

Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  as  early  as  1882,  produced  films  on  paper. 
Morgan  &  Kidd,  of  London,  coated  paper  for  bromide  enlargements,  and  the 
same  was  used  for  paper  negatives,  but  the  grain  of  the  paper  proved  objection- 
able. 

The  late  Walter  B.  Woodbury  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  pro- 
duce a  transparent  paper  as  a  support,  when  death  overtook  him.  His  partner, 
Vergara,  took  it  up,  and  finally  placed  such  films  on  the  market,  only  to  be 
shortly  withdrawn,  to  be  replaced  by  a  film  of  hardened  gelatine,  the  invention 
ofF.  C.  Froedman,  of  Dublin.  His  method  consists  in  mixing  bichromate  of 
potash  with  gelatine,  spreading  on  glass,  drying,  exposing  to  light,  washing  in 
plain  water,  then  bleaching  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  again  wash- 
ing, drying,  and  coating  with  sensitive  emulsion.  The  objection  to  this  film  is 
its  extreme  limpness  when  wet,  and  propensity  to  assume  any  shape  but  a  flat 
one  on  drying.  These  were  followed  in  America  by  the  Eastman  Company's 
paper  negative,  made  transparent  with  castor  oil,  and  while  printing  quicker 
than  paper  unoiled,  the  objectionable  grain  of  the  paper  marred  the  result. 

Next  we  have  the  stripping  film  of  the  same  company,  which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  has  proved   the    best  substitute   for  glass,  although  in  many  instances 
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the  grain  of  the  papar  siows  in  the  finishei  negative.  The  objection  male  by 
users  of  this  material  is  the  greit  risk  of  loss  of  negatives  in  the  after  process  of 
stripping  the  exposed  film  from  its  paper  support  and  the  time  occupied  in  the 
same.  I  will  read  from  their  instructions  as  published  in  Science  of  Photography 
(vol.  I,  pp.  ii,  12): 

Stripping. — Take  as  many  sheets  of  glass  as  you  have  negatives  to  strip,  each 
one  a  size  larger  than  the  negatives.  Clean,  and,  when  dry,  coat  with  a  rubber 
solution,  which  can  be  either  be  bought  already  prepared  or  can  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rubber  cement 1  ounce. 

Benzine 9  ounces. 

Place  the  plates  in  a  rack  to  dry  until  "dead,"  which   will  take   about   five 
minutes.     Then  flow  with  the  following  solution: 
Plain  Collodion: 

Ether I  ounce. 

Alcohol , 1        " 

Gun-cotton 10  grains. 

As  soon  as  set  wash  under  the  tap  until  the  greasy  lines  disappear.  This  is 
to  remove  the  ether  and  alcohol.  Then  place  the  glass  in  a  tray  half  full  of 
cold  water,  keeping  hold  of  one  end  with  the  left  hand.  Put  the  negative  into 
the  dish  face  down,  press  under  the  water,  and  guide  the  end  nearest  the  hand 
holding  the  glass,  so  as  to  clasp  the  negative  with  that  hand,  then  raise  the  end 
of  the  plate  out  of  the  water,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  carry  the  air  from 
under  the  negative.  Squeegee  the  negative  down,  which  should  be  done  with 
light  pressure  for  the  first  few  strokes,  and  then  put  it  under  blotting-paper  with 
another  sheet  of  glass  over  that,  and  a  weight  of  say  eight  or  ten  pounds  on  it. 
Allow  it  to  remain  under  pressure  for  ten  minutes.  Now  take  a  tray  half- 
filled  with  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  no  degrees  F. ,  or  such  as 
will  feel  comfortable  to  the  hands.  The  directions  sent  out  with  films,  saying 
to  use  water  at  120  to  140  degrees,  I  have  found  to  be  much  too  hot. 

Place  the  glass  plate  with  the  negative  thereon  in  the  warm  water,  and,  after 
gently  rocking  a  couple  of  minutes,  try  one  corner  by  picking  it  up  with  finger- 
nail or  a  pin.  If  it  does  not  start  readily  do  not  try  to  hasten  it,  for  as  soon  as 
the  water  has  softened  the  substratum  the  paper  will  come  off  easily.  After  the 
paper  is  removed  raise  the  plate  from  the  water,  wash  off  the  remaining  soft 
gelatine  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  or  a  camel's-hair  brush  dipped  in  warm  water,  and 
set  the  plate  in  a  rack  to  cool.  Do  not  change  from  the  warm  water  to  the 
cold  too  quickly,  as  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  will  frill  the  gelatine. 

After  the  negative  is  cool  place  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  holding  the  fingers 
under  one  end  of  the  plate.  Take  a  gelatine  skin  and  slide  into  the  water, 
smooth  side  down.  Clasp  the  end  of  the  skin  with  the  hand  holding  the  glass, 
and  with  the  other  hand  press  the  skin  under  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is 
immersed  raise  the  end  of  the  plate  slowly,  which  allows  the  water  to  carry  the 
air  from  between  the  skin  and  negative. 

In  placing  the  skin  on  the  negative  do  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  water 
more  than  thirty  seconds  or  a  minute,  as  the  water  will  soak  out  the  glycerine, 
and  the  skin  when  dry  will  become  brittle.  To  avoid  this  tendency  it  is  well  to 
put    about  ten    per    cent,   of   glycerine  into  the  water  used  for  that  purposes 
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or  perhaps  better  yet,  in  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  wood  alcohol  and 
water,  which  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  and  used  from  time  to  time. 

With  a  wet  squeegee  go  over  the  skin  carefully  until  all  the  wrinkles  are  re- 
moved, when  allow  the  negative  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  flow  with  plain  collodion. 
As  soon  as  this  is  dry,  cut  around  the  edge  and  peel  from  the  glass.  The 
rubber  adhering  can  be  removed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  in  benzine. 

The  negative,  when  completed,  has  a  coating  of  collodion  on  both  sides. 
This  forms  a  protection  against  moisture,  and  gives  the  negative  greater  flexibility. 

The  substance  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  notice  to-night  is  thin  sheet 
celluloid,  manufactured  by  the  Celluloid  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Newark, 

N.  J. 

It  is  some  three  or  four  years  since  I  first  examined  into  this  material,  but  the 
manufacturers  had  not  then  perfected  the  finish  of  it  to  render  it  available,  and  it 
is  only  during  this  year  that  it  has  been  produced  uniform  in  thickness  and 
finish,  and  I  am  now  using  at  my  factory  large  quantities  of  sheet  celluloid 
_i_th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  coated  with  the  same  emulsion  as  used  on  glass, 
forming  flexible  negative  films,  the  most  complete  and  perfect  substitute  for 
glass  I  believe  yet  discovered  on  which  to  make  negatives  and  positives,  and 
without  a  single  objection  belonging  to  the  substances  previously  enumerated. 

The  flexible  films  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  taking  portraits,  landscapes, 
and  interiors.  For  the  latter  they  are  far  superior  to  glass  dry  plates,  as  owing 
to  the  fine  matt  surface  bearing  the  emulsion,  halation  is  obviated. 

Its  weight,  as  compared  with  glass,  is  as  follows:  Twenty-four  5  x  8  flexible 
films  weigh  7$  ounces,  while  twenty-four  5  x  8  glass  dry  plates  weigh  from  1 10  to 
120  ounces,  and  its  great  merit  does  not  alone  lay  in  its  lightness,  toughness  and 
flexibility,  but  in  that  its  treatment  in  development,  etc.,  is  precisely  that  of  a 
glass  plate  ;  there  is  absolutely  no  after-process  required.  When  the  negative 
is  washed  it  is  hung  up  by  a  spring  clip  to  dry,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  printed 
from,  and  owing  to  its  thinness,  can  be  printed  from  the  reverse  side,  if  the  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  use  only  vertical  rays. 

Makers  of  photographic  apparatus  are  already  producing  light-weight  holders 
to  carry  these  films,  and  I  have  no  doubt  magazine  holders  will  be  produced,  in 
which  thirty  to  fifty  films  can  be  carried  and  exposed. 

I  have  here  several  negatives  made  by  professional  photographers  of  this  city, 
and  prints  from  the  same  ;  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Gutekunst,  the  landscape  views 
by  Truscott,  the  flash-light  groups  by  Rothengatter  &  Dillon,  and  the  8x10 
transparencies,  are  on  films  coated  with  my  transparency  emulsion,  while  the 
lantern  slides  that  will  now  be  shown  you  are  from  film  negatives  on  lantern 
transparency  plates,  both  by  contact  and  reduction  in  the  camera.  The  exhibit, 
I  think,  you  must  concede,  demonstrates  that  all  can  be  accomplished  on  flex- 
ible films  that  has  been  done  on  glass  plates. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 
The  handsome  silver  print  which  we  present  to  our  subscribers  with  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  is  from  the  studio  of  one  of  the  best  of  Boston's  fine  photog- 
raphers, C.  F.  Conly.  We  have  yet  to  see  an  inartistic  production  from  this 
studio.'  Every  picture  is  well  studied,  carefully  executed  and  finely  finished, 
being,  in  fact,  all  models  of  photographic  manipulation.  They  should  be  well 
studied  by  all  who  aim  to  excel  in  our  art. 
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SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Regular  Meeting— November  13,  1888. 

Flash-Light  Compounds.— Mr.  Simpson's 
Photographer's  Trunk.— Quorum  Re- 
solution.—Dr.  Piffard's  Colorless 
Orthochromatic  Solution. 

The  meeting  convened  shortly  after  eight 
o'clock,  with  President  Canfield  in  the  chair. 

In  the  usual  order  of  business,  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  monthly  meeting  were  read  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Clarence  S.  McKune. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  minutes, 
as  read,  be  adopted,  and  the  motion  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Piffard  made  a  preliminary 
communication  concerning  a  new  method  of 
orthochromatising  plates. 

He  said  that  the  usual  procedure  was  to  mix 
certain  coloring  matter  with  an  emulsion,  or 
•else  to  bathe  an  ordinary  plate  with  a  colored 
solution.  It  was  generally  claimed,  first,  that 
a  colored  solution  must  be  used,  since  it  was 


the  coloring  matter  which  changed  the  film' 
second,  that  this  colored  solution  must  be 
capable  of  exhibiting  absorption  bands  when 
viewed  with  the  spectroscope;  third,  it  had 
been  claimed  that  the  position  of  these  absorp- 
tion bands  stood  in  direct  relationship  with 
the  special  color  sensitiveness  conferred  on  the 
plate.  His  own  experiments,  he  said,  nega- 
tived these  propositions,  in  so  much  as  he  had 
been  able  to  prepare  orthochromatic  plates 
giving  results  identical  with  those  obtained 
from  the  use  of  erythrosine  and  cosine.  He 
said  that  he  believed  that  there  existed  other 
colorless  solutions  which  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
present  the  matter  in  full  detail  at  an  early 
day.  There  were  two  ingredients  in  his  color- 
less solution, which  were  also  used  in  the  color 
solutions,  and  he  would  leave  the  members  to 
guess  what  they  were. 

He  then  exhibited  a  negative  prepared  with 
erythrosine,  in  which  the  yellow,  green  and 
blue  had  equal  values,  or  six  differences  in  the 
effect  of  six  different  colors.  He  also  exhib- 
ited a  negative  prepared  with  the  colorless 
solution,  which  was  identical  with  the  former. 
These  he  thought  proved  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  colored  solution  to  obtain 
an  orthochromatic  effect. 

The  President.  —All  of  you  who  have  ex- 
perimented in  this  direction  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  results  of  Dr.  Piffard's  demon- 
strations. In  relation  to  the  flash-light  pow, 
ders,  possibly,  Mr.  Newcombe  will  kindly 
show  his  processes. 

Mr.  Newcombe,  responding,  said  :  I  will 
ask  the  Doctor  to  lead  in  the  contest. 

The  lights  were  turned  down,  and  Dr. 
Piffard  then  exhibited  his  new  flash,  and  said 
thac  it  is  a  light  which  contained  no  magnesium, 
but  consisted  merely  of  a  few  grains  of  alu- 
minium. It  flashed  much  quicker  than  mag- 
nesium, and  was  useful  in  taking  pictures  of 
babies,  or  moving  objects.  Its  cost  was  $2.50 
an  ounce,  which  would  preclude  its  general 
use  at  present. 

Mr.  Newcombe— I  have  here  an  actinic 
compound,  which,  though  not  so  expensive  as 
Dr.  Piffard's,  I  shall  hope  to  prove  to  be  of 
the  same  usefulness.  There  have  been  re- 
corded of  late  a  great  many  accidents,  and 
even  loss  of  life  from  the  use  of  explosives  and 
poisonous  compounds,  and  I  want  to  caution 
you  against  anything  of  that  kind.  Three 
times,  recently,  people  have  lost  their  heads 
and  their  lives  through  the  explosions  of  flash - 
powder  compounds.  I  have  here  a  magne- 
sium cartridge,  which  I  shall  demonstrate  to 
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you  as  giving  a  pure,  white  light,  being  en- 
tirely unexplosive  and  non-poisonous.  I  want 
it  on  record  that  I  have  eaten  one  of  these 
cartridges;  and  as  I  want  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  poisonous,  I  now  eat  this  40  grain  cart- 
ridge. (Mr.  Newcombe  eats  the  cartridge.) 
(Laughter.)  I  want  to  prove  that  it  is  not  ex- 
plosive. I  will  put  a  cartridge  in  this  mortar 
and  pound  it  as  hard  as  I  can.  (The  speaker 
pounds  the  cartridge,  which  did  not  explode.) 
So  you  see,  the  pounding  has  no  effect  on  it. 
As  regards  the  eating  or  pounding,  it  is  some- 
thing I  should  not  want  to  do  in  any  other 
case  with  any  other  compound.  Now,  as  to 
the  lighting  qualities,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
from  the  picture  which  we  hope  to  show  you 
soon.  I  have  here  a  magnesium  reflector. 
There  is  in  the  trough  a  new  improvement 
added  to  the  stand.  I  shall  put  in  it  70  grains 
of  the  compound.  While  Mr.  Smith  is  getting 
a  focus,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  new  way  of  putting  up  ingredients  for  a 
developer,  just  introduced.  As  you  see,  the 
pyro  is  put  up  in  black  capsules,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  white  capsules.  For  use, 
you  empty  each  in  about  a  teacupfull  of 
water,  and  your  developer  is  thus  ready  for 
immediate  use.  It  forms  a  most  convenient 
article  for  the  traveling  photographer.  I  will 
distribute  this  among  the  members  for  their 
trial. 

Here  the  picture  was  taken,  considerable 
smoke  rising;  after  a  while,  Mr.  Newcombe 
showed  a  most  perfect  negative,  the  result  of 
the  flash,  made  on  one  of  the  new  celluloid 
transparent  films. 

The  President — The  next  thing  in  the  pro- 
gramme is  an  exhibition,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Simpson,  of  his  photographer's  traveling 
trunk  and  its  pieces  of  apparatus.  If  Mr. 
Simpson  will  kindly  explain  their  usefulness, 
I  think  you  will  all  find  them  very  interest- 
ing. 

Mr.  Simpson  immediately  responded.  He 
said :  The  trunk  is  22  inches  long,  14  inches  wide 
and  15  inches  high, taking  a  5  x  8  view  camera ; 
also  a  4x5  detective  camera,  with  several 
boxes  of  plates,  lamps,  different  kinds  of 
chemicals,  also  clothing,  and  a  cloth  cover 
for  changing  plates.  And  there  is  last, 
though  not  least,  a  tray  arrangement,  made 
of  zinc,  which,  as  you  see,  fits  into  the 
trunk,  and  has  a  sink,  waste  and  supply 
tubes,  and  faucet  for  running  water.  It  is  a 
very  fair,  though  plain,  article  altogether. 
There  is  nothing  fancy  about  it.  It  is  for 
my  own  use.  Last  summer  I  developed  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  plates  with  it.     There 


is,  also,  room  for  a  tripod  in  the  tray  holding 
the  clothes.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  trunk 
was  in  outward  appearance  about  the  size  of 
a  state-room  trunk  used  on  steamships.  When 
the  cover  is  opened  there  is  exposed  to  view 
the  clothes  tray,  in  which  is  also  stored  this- 
tripod  and  tripod  head.  When  the  tray  is  re- 
moved, there  is  beneath  a  sheet  of  zinc,  which 
is  nearly  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  trunk,  and  covers  on  a 
level  the  whole  interior  except  in  the  center, 
which  has  a  box-like  depression  about  S 
inches  deep,  and  large  enough  in  size  to  hold 
the  outer  packing  box  of  a  5  x  8  camera.  When 
packed  up  this  is  where  the  camera  is  stored. 
The  extended  surface  on  each  side  of  this  im- 
provised sink  holds  the  lamp  for  developing, 
which  in  this  case  was  a  Tisdell  candle-lamp 
(around  which  was  thrown  a  pasteboard 
screen,  having  orange  papers,  on  the  bottles  of 
chemicals,  and  the  trays  for  fixing  and  wash- 
ing. Just  to  the  rear  of  the  sink  a  faucet  of 
peculiar  construction  is  screwed  in  and  con- 
nected by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  water  supply 
on  a  shelf  above.  The  syphon  is  started  by 
sucking  the  water  over  with  the  mouth,  then 
the  tube  is  quickly  pushed  over  the  faucet, 
which  gives  a  supply  of  water  on  tap.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  sink  a  waste  pipe  runs 
through  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  to  a  rubber 
tube,  which  terminates  in  a  pail  resting  on  the 
floor.  In  the  space  underneath  the  zinc  tray 
and  sink  (the  latter  being  removable),  is 
packed  the  4x5  detective  camera,  boxes  of 
plates,  bottles  and  chemicals,  &c.  To  use 
the  trunk  for  changing  plates  a  thick  satine 
black  cloth,  provided  with  arm-holes,  is  set 
over  the  upright  top  of  the  trunk  and  fastened 
around  the  edges.  The  trunk  rests  on  two 
chairs,  one  at  each  end,  and  the  operator 
simply  sits  down  in  a  chair  at  the  center,  and 
by  putting  his  arms  through  the  cloth,  changes 
plates  by  the  sense  of  feeling  without  any 
trouble. 

Mr.  Simpson  continued:  While  travelling 
we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  test  a  few  plates 
by  developing;  sometimes  it  is  to  preserve  a 
few  plates.  We  don't  know  whether  we  have 
exposed  our  plates  right  or  not,  or  whether 
things  go  right  or  wrong.  In  fact  until  we 
get  killed  we  don't  know  that  fact.  All  you 
want  when  you  are  travelling  with  this  trunk  is 
to  stop  at  a  hotel,  where  you  can  get  a  couple 
of  pitchers  of  water,  and  hotels  which  cannot 
supply  you  with  a  few  quarts  of  water  are 
not  worth  stopping  at.  These  hotels  will 
generally  have  shelving,  clothes -closets  or 
clothes-press,  where  you  can  place  your  pail 
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or  water  pitcher,  on  the  top,  in  this  way 
(illustrating).  You  can  hang  up  your  pail  or 
pitcher  in  this  way.  There  is  this  faucet, 
which  I  now  make  fast  here  at  the  rear  of  the 
sink  (illustrates).  Now,  then,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  make  your  attachments  and  fire  away. 
Here  it  is.  (The  speaker  illustrates  by  running 
the  water). 

The  whole  affair  is  home  made  ;  but  it 
answers  my  purpose.  Anybody  is  welcome  to 
copy  it. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  faucet,  he  said  "  1  got  hold  of  a 
gasfitter,  and  he  made  this  faucet  for  me  out  of 
gas  fixtures.  A  specially  made  cast  brass  fau- 
cet would  cost  $15,  while  this  was  very  cheap. 
In  regard  to  darkening  the  room,  I  will  say 
that  when  I  stopped  at  the  seashore,  last  sum- 
mer I  had  a  south  room  and  the  sun  cante  into 
it  all  day  long.  The  sun  shone  right  against 
the  window.  I  had  two  cloths,  just  as  you 
see  these  here  [holding  them  up],  and  I  hung 
them  over  the  window.  I  drove  in  the  win- 
dow frame  a  half  a  dozen  small  tacks,  and  all 
I  had  to  do  was  to  run  the  cloth  over 
on  these  tacks,  having  little  brass  rings  screw- 
ed on  the  ends.  In  case  of  strong  sunshine,  I 
had  a  cloth  of  this  kind  doubled.  You  could 
not  see  through  that.  It  is  impossible  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  safe.  I  can  go  into  any  room 
in  daylight  and,  with  perfect  safety,  develop 
with  this." 

Mr.  Beach  —What  kind  of  cloth  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Simpson — This  is  black  satine,  and  cost 
thirty-four  cents  a  yard.  I  will  leave  it  here, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  any  in- 
formation you  may  desire  from  me. 

The  President — We  are  all  indebted  to 
Mr.  Simpson  for  bringing  around  here  his 
contrivances,  which  are  of  a  very  excellent 
quality;  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  mem- 
bers now  present  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Simpson  for  his  kindness. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  bring- 
ing his  trunk  to  the  meeting  and  explaining  its 
usefulness  was  moved  and  seconded,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  stated  that  Mr.  Beach  had  a 
solution  of  hydrochinone  he  would  speak 
about. 

Mr.  Beach  remembered  that  over  a  month 
ago  he  received  a  few  grains  of  American  • 
made  hydrochinone,  made  by  the  Herf  & 
Frierichs  Chemical  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  which  was  claimed  to  be  chemically 
pure.  He  at  once  tried  it  and  found  that  it 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  and 
cold  water  very  readily   in,  perhaps,  two  or 


three  minutes.  It  developed  lantern  slides 
about  as  fast  as  oxalate  and  iron,  and  pro- 
duced negatives  of  superior  quality. 

The  solution  he  exhibited  had  been  standing 
for  over  a  month  and  was  nearly  colorless. 

Mr.  WainWRIGHT  said  that  he  might  men- 
tion that  he  had  a  solution  of  hydrochinone 
which  had  been  mixed  lor  months,  and  which 
he  had  successfully  used.  Three  or  four  days- 
ago  he  developed  a  negative  with  the  same 
solution.  It  worked  perfectly  satisfactorily, 
except  that  its  action  was  a  little  slower  than 
when  fresh.  He  exhibited  a  number  of  6|x. 
8J  negatives,  made  on  stripping  films,  which 
were  very  brilliant,  that  had  been  developed 
with  the  hydrochinone  developer.  He  pre- 
ferred it  above  all  others  for  this  film.  The 
negatives  had  a  bluish  black  color,  with 
strong  contrasts,  and  were  said  to  be  quick 
printers. 

The  President  —  During  the  last  week 
there  was  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Boston  Camera  Club,  and  this  society,  in  re- 
gard to  the  exhibitions  which  take  place  once 
in  every  three  years  in  each  city.  You  all 
know  about  the  arrangement.  The  rules- 
have  been  changed  to  a  slight  extent,  and 
everything  promises  to  make  the  exhibition 
in  Philadelphia,  next  spring,  very  interesting.. 
I  will  also  state  that  Mrs.  Nathan  Appleton 
has  been  elected  an  active  member  of  the 
society  since  the  last  meeting. 

In  reply  to  President  CanfiehPs  request  for 
a  report  from  the  Chemical  Committee,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  its  chairman,  stated  that 
the  committee  had  a  report  in  preparation, 
but  was  able  to  say  informally  that  it  had  re- 
ceived and  tested  a  new  brand  of  hydrochinone 
and  found  it  to  be  chemically  pure.  It  was 
of  the  same  manufacture  that  Mr.  Beach  said 
he  had  tried.  The  committee  had  also  tested 
a  preserving  compound  for  preserving  a 
sensitized  silver  paper,  and  ascertained  one 
of  the  ingredients  to  be  quicklime.  It  had 
tested  some  collodion  emulsion  dry  plates 
coated  five  years  ago  with  Mr.  Newton's 
emulsion,  but  they  were  valueless.  The  en- 
tire film  was  reticulated. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


After  the  meeting  was  over  Mr.  Newcombe 
gave  a  very  interesting  demonstration  up 
stairs  with  the  Harvard  slow  gelatine  chloride 
paper.  He  made  the  exposure  with  an  inch 
or  two  of  magnesium  ribbon,  and  developed 
with  oxalate  and  iron.  The  pictures  were 
perfectly  clear  and  free  from  fog. 
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The  foregoing  report  has  been  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Committee  on  Papers  and 
Publications,  the  following  active  members 
-composing  it:  J.  H.  Wainwright,  F.  C.  Beach, 
C.  W.  Canfield. 

The  committee  requests  any  members  desir- 
ing to  read  papers  before  the  society  that  they 
(notify  the  committee  in  advance,  and  furnish 
•the  title  of  the  paper  and  an  abstract  of  the 
subject  it  relates  to. 

Descriptions  of  apparatus  presented  for  ex- 
hibition should  be  intelligently  written  out  and 
.given  to  the  committee  at  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  shown. 


.AMERICAN    INSTITUTE-  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SECTION. 

Informal  Meeting,  November  21,  1888. 

The  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Gardner,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  said  : 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members:  The  subject 
chosen  for  this  evening  is  "  Lighting  and  Pos- 
ing." As  introductory  to  this  very  practical 
subject,  allow  me  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  judging,  there  has  been  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  branch  of  photography  in  the 
last  ten  years  than  in  all  its  previous  history. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  photographers 
might  be  named  who  exhibited  in  their  work 
marked  artistic  skill  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  For  the  most  part,  those  engaged  in 
■this  art-science  during  its  early  history  were 
mostly  occupied  in  exploring  its  chemical 
mysteries  and  in  devising  suitable  mechanical 
appliances. 

The  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  their 
chemical  results,  and  the  clumsy  and  cumber- 
some apparatus  with  which  they  were  obliged 
to  work,  fully  took  up  their  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  they  regarded  themselves  lucky 
when  their  failures  did  not  exceed  their  suc- 
cesses, and  they  always  regarded  their  work 
a  success  if  accepted  by  their  patrons,  as 
these  (patrons)  were  not  always  competent 
judges,  the  work  turned  out  was  often  neither 
complimentary  to  the  artist  nor  to  his  subject; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  latter  left  the 
studio  not  altogether  satisfied,  and  in  no 
humor  to  magnify  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
art. 

This  shade  of  disappointment,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  working  for  the  general 
profit  of  the  fraternity;  for  had  the  pictures 
been  perfectly  satisfactory,  there  would  have 
been  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
to  extend  his  patronage  to  every  photographer 


within  his  reach  before  making  his  second  call 
upon  the  first.  In  fact,  many  photographers 
never  dreamed  of  seeing  their  patrons  more  than 
once,  and,  hence,  treated  them  accordingly. 
This  general  dividing  up  of  the  profits  of  the 
business,  however,  led  to  greater  dilligence 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  inspired  him 
to  labor  not  only  for  successful  chemical  re- 
sults but  for  the  most  pleasing  effects  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  thus  he  was  naturally  led 
to  the  study  of  proper  lighting  and  posing  his 
subjects.  To  this  end,  better  sky -lights  were 
constructed,  together  with  a  general  revolu- 
tion of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  operating 
room. 

The  fact  that  properly  lighting  and  posing 
the  subject  added  anything  to  the  chemical 
results,  or  had  aught  to  do  with  these  results, 
was#ever  considered  by  many  of  the  early 
practitioners,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  remember  they  were  drawn  from 
a  variety  of  occupations,  that  required  little  or 
no  training  in  the  schools  of  either  science  or 
art.  The  common  laborer,  the  mechanic  and 
the  scholar,  equally  regarded  himself  compe- 
tent to  learn  and  practice  the  art  of  making 
sun  pictures.  From  this  very  common  idea 
respecting  the  simplicity  of  the  art,  hundreds, 
widely  different  in  their  natural  aptitudes, 
were  induced  to  enter  the  photographic  field. 
These  differences,  however,  tended  to  the 
more  rapid  development  of  the  art,  for  its  re- 
quirements in  order  to  success,  embraced  the 
muscle  of  the  laborer,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
mechanic,  the  cultivated  eye  of  the  artist,  and 
the  skillful  hand  of  the  chemist.  So  in  course 
of  time,  each  of  these  became  specialists  in 
that  branch  of  the  art  most  congenial  to  his 
taste,  or  most  hopeful  as  a  means  of  support. 
The  result  of  this  classification  has  not  only 
increased  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  art, 
but  multiplied  its  uses  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways. 

Now  that  this  multiplicity  of  talent -has  been 
thus  classified,  and  the  chemistry  and  me- 
chanical appliances  brought  under  control,  it 
only  remains  for  the  positionist  to  so  study  his 
special  branch  of  the  work  that  photography 
shall  no  longer  be  numbered  among  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Becker,  by  saying  that  Mr.  Becker  was 
among  the  first  who  practiced  the  Daguerreo- 
type art  in  this  country,  and  during  his  en- 
tire business  career  was  regarded  by  the 
members  of  his  craft  as  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the 
profession. 
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Mr.  Becker  responded  by  saying: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  This  is 
a.  subject  that  has  given  me  no  little  thought 
and  anxiety.  I  have  spent  many,  many  hours 
in  the  effort  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  pic- 
lures  and  at  the  same  time  truthful  likenesses; 
fout  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  often  failed  in  one 
or  both  of  these  results.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  requires  no  little  time  to  become  an  expert 
positionist,  and  I  know  of  no  way  of  learning 
this  branch  of  the  art  but  by  long  continued 
practice.  In  this  way  the  eye  becomes  sensi- 
tive to  faults,  and  the  hand  skillful  in  remov- 
ing them.  It  is  true  we  may  learn  something 
from  the  work  of  others,  but  if  we  would  be 
masters  in  our  art,  we  must  rise  above  a 
■slavish  imitation.  I  remember  the  work  of 
the  prominent  Daguerreotypists  during  the 
•early  history  of  the  art,  and  so  individualized 
was  it  that  its  maker  could  be  easily  recog- 
nized. You  would  never  mistake  Brady's 
pictures  for  Gurney's,  though  both  might  be 
•equally  pleasing  to  their  patrons.  Nor  would 
you  mistake  the  portraits  of  the  Messrs.  Lewis 
•&  Holt  for  those  of  Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark  & 
Co. ;  nor  Thompson's  for  those  of  Bogardus  ; 
nor  Gardner's  for  those  of  Burgess;  and  so  on 
with  a  number  of  others  that  I  might  name. 

I  can  only  say,  gentlemen,  if  you  would  learn 
"'  Lighting  and  Posing,"  it  must  be  mainly  by 
practice ;  and  whether  you  have  art  culture 
or  not,  practice  only  will  lead  to  success. 

Thinking  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  sec- 
tion, I  brought  with  me  some  examples  of 
pictures  made  during  the  infancy  of  the  art. 
The  oldest  of  these  pictures  is  now  forty-six 
years  of  age,  and  so  far  as  I  can  perceive  they 
nave  all  retained  the  vigor  of  their  youth  and 
"beauty.  As  I  happen  to  be  their  father,  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  calling  them  my 
pets. 

The  examples  were  now  examined  and  high- 
ly eulogized  by  the  members  of  the  section, 
"Mr.  Baker  at  the  same  time  answering  a  volley 
of  questions  as  to  the  methods  used  in  their 
production  and  the  persons  and  places  of 
whom  they  were  the  counterfeit. 

He  also  said  :  "  One  of  my  favorite  modes  of 
practice  under  the  light  was  to  use  a  plaster 
bust  of  some  prominent  character,  drape  it 
with  velvet  or  some  colored  material  that 
would  make  striking  contrasts,  and  then 
light  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  most  har- 
monious and  pleasing  results.  To  do  this  was 
no  easy  task,  for  often,  when  I  secured  the 
face,  I  lost  the  beauty  of  the  drapery;  or  in 
bringing  out  the  draping,  ruined  the  face.  1, 
however,  finally  solved  this  problem,  and  thus 


gained  a  mastery  over  my  light  that  was  ever 
after  one  of  the  secrets  of  my  success. 

The  Daguerreotype  portraits  were  regarded 
by  all  present  as  past  criticism,  both  for  light- 
ing and  posing,  and  for  excellence  in  chemical 
results. 

Some  of  the  earliest  paper  pictures  were  also 
shown,  and  by  these  it  was  readily  perceived 
the  direction  in  which  the  art  has  made  the 
most  rapid  strides.  Mr.  Becker  was  followed 
by 

Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  who,  after  making 
some  preliminary  remarks  concerning  the  art 
culture  of  photographers,  said  : 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  brought 
with  me  for  your  friendly  criticism  some  ex- 
amples of  portraits  to  illustrate  how  the  same 
face  and  figure  may  be  modified  or  entirely 
changed  by  different  lighting  and  posing. 

Here  are  a  number  of  proofs  from  the  same 
subject,  and  yet  I  think  you  will  find  them  so 
widely  different  that  you  could  hardly  im- 
agine them  taken  from  the  same  figure. 

While  these  pictures  were  being  examined, 
Mr.  Newton  spoke  of  the  modification  of 
light  essential  when  using  dry  plate  negatives. 

These  plates,  he  said,  produced  the  best  re- 
sults with  a  subdued  light,  and  with  very 
delicate  lights  and  shadows  on  the  subject. 

The  strong  illumination  required  to  make  a 
good  picture  by  the  wet-plate  process,  would 
most  likely  spoil  it  if  made  with  a  dry  plate  ; 
and  because  many  pictures  had  been  thus 
spoiled,  some  photographers  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  plate  rather 
than  their  improper  lighting  of  the  subject. 

These  remarks  he  illustrated  with  a  number 
of  photographic  examples,  which  called  forth 
the  hearty  approval  of  all. 

The  chairman  now  introduced  Mr.  Thomas 
Faris,  who  he  said  could  no  doubt  give  some 
practical  points  on  "  Lighting  and  Posing," 
as  he  had  had  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
practice  in  picture  making  of  any  photog- 
rapher in  the  country. 

Mr.  Faris  responded  by  saying,  "I  have 
been  making  pictures  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  during  this  time  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  multitudinous  changes  through  which 
the  art  has  passed.  What  Mr.  Newton  has 
said  respecting  the  different  lighting  required 
for  wet  and  dry  plates  is  equally  true  with 
ambrotypes  and  negatives,  and  what  our 
chairman  has  said  in  his  introductory  remarks 
concerning  the  light  producing  unsatisfactory 
results  is  also  true.  The  trouble  has  been 
with  many  photographers  that  they  have  at- 
tempted to  remedy  the  difficulty  by  changing 
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or  modifying  their  chemicals,  and  in  this  way 
have  often  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  thus 
mistaking  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble. 

This  mistake,  however,  is  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur to  one  who  has  made  lighting  and  posing 
a  special  study,  for  his  eye  has  become  familiar 
with  all  the  chemical  effects  produced  by 
different  intensities  of  light. 

As  Mr.  Becker  has  said,  the  most  effective 
way  of  learning  posing  and  lighting  is  by 
practice.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that 
we  will  be  obliged  to  commence  our  studies 
anew  whenever  we  change  our  studios  and 
skylights,  unless  perchance  they  happen  to  be 
of  the  same  size  and  construction  as  the  one  in 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  working. 
I  believe  much  may  be  learned  by  the  careful 
study  of  the  works  of  art  and  by  such  excellent 
photographic  examples  as  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice  this  evening  ;  and  especial- 
ly, by  thus  meeting  together  and  talking 
over  the  subject  in  a  friendly  and  informal 
way. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  great  natural  difference 
in  positionists— some  appear  to  be  admirably 
fitted  for  their  work — and  it  is  from  this  class 
we  often  learn  the  least,  for  their  methods  are 
too  subtle  to  be  readily  seized  upon,  and  their 
superior  ability  they  regard  as  trade  secrets 
and  on  which  they  rely  to  ensure  the  most 
permanent  and  lucrative  positions.  The  posi- 
tionist  must  learn  at  a  glance  what  view  of  the 
face  will  secure  the  best  results  with  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  and  as  no  two  subjects  will  be 
found  precisely  alike,  so  he  will  be  obliged  to 
vary  both  the  lighting  and  position  of  each. 
The  skillful  woikman  in  this  branch  readily 
perceives  whether  th.3  right  or  left  side  of  the 
face  should  be  made  the  most  prominent;  for 
few  faces  are  equally  good  on  either  side. 
Hence  careful  observation  and  experience,  to- 
gether with  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  work, 
were  essential  in  making  the  accomplished 
positionist. 

Mr.  George  W.  Kittredge  said  he  be- 
lieved many  photographers  were  more  anxious 
to  make  handsome  pictures  than  truthful  like- 
nesses, and  to  illustrate  this  he  exhibited  two 
pictures  of  the  same  person  made  by  different 
artists.  One  of  these  pictures  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  faithful  likeness, 
the  other  with  the  intent  of  so  flattering 
the  subject  as  to  insure  its  approval — one 
was  made  with  a  sidelight,  the  other  under 
the  skylight — one  was  a  picture,  the  other 
was  a  likeness.  Observing  the  marked  dif- 
ference in  these  examples,  he  said,  I  have 
been  forcibly   impressed   with  the  conviction 


that  a  sidelight  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred. 
Now  that  we  have  plates  extremely  sensitive 
the  powerful  effects  of  the  skylight  are  no 
longer  essential  to  produce  the  needful  chemi- 
cal results,  and  hence  we  may  pose  our  sub- 
jects in  a  light  in  which  they  are  commonly 
seen,  and  not  in  one  familiar  only  to  profes- 
sional photographers.  While,  however,  the 
great  struggle  is  to  gratify  popular  taste, 
rather  than  that  of  the  artist,  while  pictures 
are  more  in  demand  than  portraits,  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  present  mode  of  lighting 
is  not  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Kittridge  was  followed  by 

Mr.  E.  T.  Kelley,  who  said  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen :  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
take  some  exceptions  to  the  previous  speaker 
in  respect  to  people  preferring  pictures  to 
portraits.  In  my  practice  for  the  last  thirty 
years  or  more,  I  have  found  my  patrons  more 
anxious  to  obtain  a  true  likeness  than  a  hand- 
some picture  ;  though  they  never  objected  to 
the  handsome  so  long  as  the  other  condition 
was  complied  with.  I  have,  therefore,  always- 
labored  to  combine  these  qualities  as  far  as 
possible  without  sacrificing  the  likeness,  and 
to  this  end  have  but  slightly  retouched  my 
negatives.  In  my  judgment  the  retouching 
is  carried  too  far,  and  in  this  way  many  good 
likenesses  are  spoiled.  I  believe  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  posing  and  lighting 
must  be  mainly  learned  from  long  continued 
practice,  and  even  this  may  be  of  little  use  to- 
one  who  has  no  love  nor  natural  aptitude  for 
the  work. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Mason  exhibited  some  very  in- 
teresting proofs  used  by  physicians  in  their 
hospital  studies.  These  examples  gave  evi- 
dence of  careful  lighting,  and  appeared  to  be 
admirably  suited  for  their  intended  purpose- 
They  attracted  no  small  share  of  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  several  exhibits  that  pre- 
ceded them,  and  gave  ample  proof  of  the 
value  of  photography  in  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  received' 
from  some  of  our  leading  positionists  and 
artists  letters  of  regret  that  piior  engagements 
would  prevent  their  being  present;  but  hoped 
that  on  some  future  occasion  the  subject 
would  be  again  taken  up,  when  they  might 
share  in  the  interchange  of  thought  on  this 
very  interesting  and  practical  question. 

The  usual  time  for  closing  having  now  ar- 
rived, the  Chairman  declared  the  section  ad- 
journed, and  bid  one  and  all  a  kind  "  goods 
night." 
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COLUMBUS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  for  Novem- 
ber, of  the  Columbus  Camera  Club,  was  called 
•to  order  at  8  p.m.,  Monday,  November  19th, 
■with  President  Lincoln  in  the  chair,  fourteen 
members  and  four  visitors  present. 

The  evening's  entertainment  consisted  of 
comparative  tests  of  '•  FJash-Light "  com- 
pounds. Six  Carbutt  Eclipse  plates  were  ex- 
posed on  groups  of  the  club  members  ;  one  of 
these  plates  was  developed  with  hydroqui- 
none,  and  the  result  was  principally  green  fog. 
The  other  five  were  developed  with  pyro  and 
soda,  yielding  good  results.  The  best  nega- 
tives were  those  which  had  been  exposed  un- 
der the  light  of  magnesium  powder,  without 
other  ingredients. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Miller  demonstrated  the  work- 
ing of  the  apparatus  for  igniting  the  magne- 
sium. It  consisted  of  a  spirit  lamp,  with  a 
half-inch  metallic  tube  passing  through  the 
aniddle  of  the  burner  and  coming  out  of  the 
side  of  the  lamp,  forming  a  right  angle;  one 
«nd  of  the  tube  was  connected  with  rubber 
piping,  to  which  was  attached  a  rubber  bulb; 
the  other  end  opened  into  the  flame  of  the 
lamp.  Eight  grains  of  magnesium  powder 
was  poured  into  the  metallic  tube,  and  by 
pressure  of  the  bulb  the  magnesium  was 
■thrown  into  the  flame,  burning  with  a  very 
brilliant  light  and  little  or  no  smoke  compared 
with  the  compound  magnesium  light. 

Ilydroquinone  as  a  developer  for  short  ex- 
posures has  not  been  a  success  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club,  but  a  majority  oi  them  pre- 
fer it  for  the  development  ot  time  exposures 
and  bromide  paper.  Several  members  of  the 
club  have  given  the  new  flexible  films  a  trial, 
and  are  very  much  pleased  with  them.  Here- 
after the  regular  meetings  of  The  Columbus 
Camera  Club  will  be  held  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  the  month  instead  of  the  third  Monday, 
as  heretolore.  F.  H.  HOWE, 

Secretary. 


ROCHESTER    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCE- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

On  November  20th  the  Academy  of  Science 
Hall  was  tilled  to  an  uncomfortable  degree  by 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  photographic 
section  to  witness  the  lantern  exhibition  of 
Slides  made  by  the  members  of  the  section,  in 
charge  of  President  Croughton. 

The  exhibition  showed  excellent  work  and 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Among 
the      members      exhibiting     were     President 

Croughton,  II.  W.Mathews,  E.W.  Horn, 


James  Streeter,  J.  F.  Hovey,  C.  F. 
Hovey,  H.  H.  Spencer,  S.  H.  Lowe,  W.  B. 
Pickard,  C.  Kerrigan,  R.  H.  Gilbert 
and  E.  E.  Bausch.  Also  a  very  fine  series  of 
slides  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  were  greatly  admired. 

At  the  next  meeting  President  Croughton 
will  read  a  paper  on  "Flash-Light  Photo- 
graphy." James  Streeter, 

Secretary. 


TORONTO   AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Association 
Rooms  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  November 
9th.  The  President,  Mr.  G.  S.  C.  Bethune, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Dr.  Ellis  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  find  suitable  accommoda- 
tion, as  follows  :  "In  accordance  with  the 
instructions  received  they  spent  some  weeks 
in  visiting  various  rooms  throughout  the  city, 
comparing  their  respective  advantages  and 
ascertaining  their  comparative  cost.  Alter 
several  meetings  of  the  committee  it  was  finally 
decided  to  take  a  room  in  the  fine  building  in 
course  of  erection  belonging  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  Bay  street,  as 
soon  as  the  building  was  complete  and  the 
room  secured  by  the  association  ready  for  oc- 
cupation. Your  committee  gave  out  contracts 
for  the  putting  up  of  the  dark  room,  with  all 
modern  appliances,  and  have  now  to  report 
the  completion  of  the  same  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  trust  that  the  members  will 
find  the  dark  room  to   answer  every  purpose. 

They  also  beg  to  report  that  they  have  fur- 
nished the  room  as  the  members  see  it,  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  room  as  home-like  as 
possible,  without  putting  the  association  to  any 
unnecessary  expense. 

The  committee  trust  that  now  that  every- 
thing is  complete  and  in  working  order,  the 
members  will  take  every  opportunity  of  using 
the  rooms  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
association. 

Six  new  names  were  proposed  for  member- 
ship and  elected. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Ramsey 
and  Hugh  Neilson  giving  a  vtry  interesting 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides  made  by  them  from 
their  own  negatives. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month.  F.   D.  Manciiee, 

Secretary. 
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BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF   SCIENCE-PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SECTION. 

A  regular  meeting  of  this  section  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  November  28th,  at  their 
rooms,  Warner  Institute,  Broadway  and  Wil- 
loughby  avenue. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was,  "  How  to 
Reduce  and  Intensify  Negatives. "  There  was 
a  number  of  formulas  given,  after  which  a 
number  of  questions  were  asked  and  answered 
by  the  lecturer. 

The  subject  for  next  week  is,  "  How  to 
Sensitize  Albumen  Paper." 

These  lectures  are  all  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments. 

This  section  meets  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing, and  all  interested  in  photography  are  in- 
vited. 

We  would  also  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  other  photographic  societies  or  others 
upon  any  questions  in  photography. 

Joseph  Loeber,  Secretary, 

230  Lee  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


{From  the  Photographic  News.] 

HOW  TO  MAKE  LANTERN  SLIDES  ON 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  AND  GELATINO- 
CHLORIDE  PLATES. 

{Continued.) 

In  photographing  buildings,  and  perhaps 
churches  especially,  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  height  of  the  object  is  so  great  that  only 
part  of  it  appears  on  the  screen.  In  such  a 
case,  do  not  tilt  the  camera,  or  the  resulting 
picture  will  be  so  distorted  as  to  appear  tum- 
bling over  ;  but  raise  the  lens  sufficiently  high 
by  means  of  the  rising-front.  This  proceed- 
ing will  probably  bring  all  of  the  object  on  the 
ground  glass  ;  but  if  it  does  not  the  camera 
must  be  tilted  back,  and  the  swing-back  be 
brought  into  requisition,  when  the  object  must 
again  be  focussed.  Use  a  large  stop,  or  on 
very  dull  days  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  for 
focussing,  and  then  insert  the  largest  stop  that 
will  give  a  correct  focus.  When  the  swing- 
back  has  to  be  used,  the  smallest  stop  must  be 
inserted,  or  parts  of  the  picture  will  be  blurred 
and  indistinct.  In  photographing  buildings, 
generally  speaking,  a  small  stop  will  give  the 
best  result  for  lantern  pictures,  as  the  sharper 
the  picture  the  better,  for  in  this  case  a  micro- 
scopic sharpness  will  not  appear  unnatural. 

Now  as  to  swing-backs  ;  if  the  picture  can 
be  included  on  the  focussing  screen  by  aid  of 
the  rising-front,  it  is  better  to  let  the  swing- 


back  alone  ;  for  its  use  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, and  requires  much  judgment.  There- 
fore, if  the  rising-front  of  the  camera  has  not 
sufficient  range  to  place  the  lens  at  the  very 
top  of  the  camera,  replace  it  by  one  that  has — 
a  rising-front  can  easily  be  manufactured  at 
home  from  a  piece  of  cigar  box,  by  any  one 
possessing  a  minimum  of  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity ;  for  the  most  exact  and  pleasing  pictures- 
of  architectural  subjects,  whether  interior  or 
exteriors,  are  those  obtained  where  the  camera 
has  been  placed  perfectly  level.  In  a  small 
silver  print  slight  distortion  will  often  be  un- 
noticed, but  in  a  lantern  slide  every  imperfec- 
tion, being  highly  magnified  when  exhibited, 
on  the  screen,  shows  out  in  a  most  unpleasant 
manner. 

In  photographing  landscapes,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, more  license  is  allowable  in  the  position  of 
the  camera.  In  a  landscape  a  slight  departure 
from  absolute  truth  is  not  noticeable  ;  thus, 
the  camera  may  be  tilted  a  little  backward  or 
forward,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  impu- 
nity. In  this  work  the  use  of  the  smallest  stop 
is  not  advisable,  generally  speaking.  The 
largest  that  will  give  a  correct  focus  will  make 
the  most  natural  picture.  The  distance  should 
not  appear  in  the  picture  as  if  seen  through  a 
telescope  ;  but  everything  should  appear  as 
visible  to  the  eye  ;  objects  close  at  hand  sharp 
and  distinct,  and  those  further  off  gradually 
decreasing  in  distinctness  to  the  extreme  dis- 
tance. Never  use  a  very  short  focus  lens  for 
photographing  pictures  which  include  a  dis- 
tant view.  The  writer  has  seen  an  otherwise 
excellent  view  of  Dove  Dale,  which  was  utter- 
ly spoiled  by  the  use  of  a  wide-angle  lens,  the 
small  hills  in  the  foreground  unduly  magni- 
fied, while  the  mountains  in  the  distance  were 
dwindled  into  insignificance.  Such  a  picture, 
if  used  for  a  lantern  slide,  would  have  ap- 
peared absurd  and  unnatural  even  in  a  greater 
degree  than  as  a  silver  print.  Wide-angle 
lenses  are  only  useful  in  confined  situations, 
and  where  lenses  of  longer  focus  cannot  be 
employed. 

Concerning  exposures,  little  more  need  be 
said  than  that  a  long  exposure  will  usually 
give  the  best  results.  The  shadows  must  be 
full  of  detail,  to  render  the  picture  fit  for  a 
lantern  slide,  and  in  developing  the  negative 
care  must  be  taken  to  push  the  development 
until  all  possible  detail  in  the  shadows  has 
been  obtained. 

Development  of  negatives  intended  for  mak- 
ing lantern  slides  should  be  slow.  Let  the 
developer  be  weak  at  starting,  and  gradually 
bring  it  up  to  the  necessary  strength.     As  a 
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rule,  evenly  dense  negatives  make  the  best 
lantern   slides   for   printing    by    contact,    but 
they  must  be  free  from  all  stain. 
( To  be  Continued.) 


Said  Smith — There  are  dogs  that  have 
more  sense  than  their  masters.  Just  so,  re- 
sponded young  Jones,  I  have  got  that  kind  of 
a  dog  myself. 


Mistress— Did  you  tell  those  ladies  I  was 
out,  Bridget  ? 

Bridget — Yis,  mum. 

Mistress— Did  they  say  anything  ? 

Bridget — Yis;  wan  sed  to  the  other,  "I 
didn't  s'pose  we  wud  foind  her  in;  she's  on 
the  strates  most  av  the  toime." 


mux   mx  ^ritnfl*  WwM 
Pfee  tfl  gnaw. 

N.  B.  —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  of  a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this.  No  attention  will  be  paid 
to  anonymous  communications. 

Q. — J.  W.  M.  writes  :  Please  give  through 
the  Bulletin  the  best  formula  for  bath  for 
floating  Extra  Brilliant  N.  P.  A.  Pense  albu- 
men paper. 

A.  —The  bath  recommended  by  the  makers 
of  the  paper  is  made  as  follows  : 

Silver  Bath. 

Nitrate  silver I  ounce. 

Water 10  ounces. 

This  bath  must  not  react  acid  ;  filter  before 
using,   and   stir   after    sensitizing  each  sheet. 
Float  the  paper  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
Toning  Bath. 
Solution     No.      i. 
Double  fused  acetate  of  soda. .   90  grains. 
Crystalized  acetate  of  soda. . .   90      " 

Pulverized  borax 48      " 

Water 24  ounces. 

So  tut  ion  No.   2. 
Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium.  .    12  grains. 

Water \y2  ounces. 

Mix  the  solution  about  one  hour  before 
using,  and  filter. 

Fixing  Bath. 

Hypo  sulphite  of  soda I   ounce. 

Water io  ounces. 

All  the  baths  must  have  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture.   The  sensitized  sheets  and  washed  prints 


must  not  be  dried  too  quickly.      The  prints 
should  be  moist  when  mounted. 

Q. — "A  Reader  "  writes  :  Please  give  me, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  a 
formula  of  good  smooth  flour  or  starch  paste 
that  will  keep. 

A. — Mix  the  flour  or  starch  into  a  thia 
cream  with  cold  water,  rubbing  smooth  and 
straining  through  coarse  muslin.  Then  pour 
the  cream  slowly  into  about  eight  or  ten  times  . 
its  volume  of  boiling  water  on  a  fire,  and  stir 
rapidly.  When  cool  add  ten  grains  of  salicylic 
acid  to  every  half  pint,  and  stir  thoroughly. 

Q. — A.  L.  C.  writes:  Please  tell  me  in  the 
Bulletin  where  I  can  obtain  further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  "  Gassner  Dry  Bat- 
tery,"  described  on  page  626  of  the  last  issue. 

A. — We  do  not  know  who  makes  this  bat- 
tery. Write  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Q. — T.  H.  S.  writes:  Please  answer  through 
the  Bulletin  the  best  formula  for  printing  on 
fabric,  such  as  cotton,  linen  and  silk.  If  it 
has  been  published  through  your  columns  previ- 
ously would  like  a  copy  of  same. 

A. — See  "Silver  Sunbeam,"  page  469, 
issued  by  our  publishers.  Method  is  too  long 
to  reprint  in  these  columns. 

Q.—  L.  N.  S.  writes:  Will  you  please  state 
through  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  which 
formula  is  the  best  for  silvering  "N.  P.  A. 
Extra  Brilliant  Albumn  Paper?  " 

A. — See  answer  to  J.  W.  M.  above. 

Q.— \V.  H.  O.  writes  :  Would  you  kindly 
through  your  Bulletin  tell  me  of  something 
that  can  be  used  to  spot  photographs  with 
before  burnishing  ;  something  that  will  not- 
come  off  or  run  when  burnishing.  I  have  used 
patent  spotting  materials,  but  they  seem  to  run 
and  come  off  worse  than  India  ink  does.  I 
amusing  Entrekin's  Eureka  Burnisher.  If  you  • 
can  let  me  know  of  something  that  will  an- 
swer my  purpose  you  will  oblige  me  very  much 
indeed. 

A. — See  answer  to  A.  W.  B.,  Bulletin  of 
April  14,  1888,  page  223. 

Q. — W.  S.  W.  writes  :  Will  you  please  give 
me  the  best  formula  for  developing  an  under- 
exposed plate,  in  order  to  bring  out  good  de- 
tail, and  retain  its  density  through  the  hypo 
bath. 

A. — Take  the  formula  given  by  the  maker 
of  your  plates,  and  use  it  first  diluted  with  its 
own  volume  of  water,  until  the  outlines  of  the 
picture  are  well  out,  now  rinse  and  put  into  a 
new  bath  of  the  same  developer,  using  a  little 
more  alkali  than   given  by  the  plate-maker. 
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Leave  in  this  bath  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
well  covered  from  light  of  any  kind,  and  you 
will  get  out  of  the  negative  all  detail  that  it  is 
capable  of  giving. 

Q.  — Ella  McT.  writes  :  Will  you  please 
instruct  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Bulletin  how  to   prepare  satin  for  printing. 

A.—  We  cannot  give  details  here  ;  but  must 
refer  you  to  answer  to  W.  H.  O.,  given  above. 

Q.— C.  H.  K.  writes :  I  send  you  two 
prints.  Will  you  tell  me  through  the 
Bulletin  the  cause  of  the  vignette  having 
the  yellow  halo  around  the  edge  and  the  cure 
of  same.  The  longer  they  tone  the  worse 
they  get.  Would  you  say  that  the  print  of  the 
old  man  was  measly.  I  would  like  to  have 
somebody  write  a  paper  on  measles,  mealy- 
ness  and  miserable  printing.  I  mean  the  way 
out.  Which  is  best,  moderately  strong  toning 
and  fixing  baths,  or  weak  ones. 

A.— The  halo  around  the  vignette  is  prob- 
ably due  to  some  impurity  in  your  gold  solu- 
tion. A  trace  of  hypo  in  the  toning  bath 
would  give  such  an  appearance;  also,  copper 
as  an  impurity  in  the  gold  chloride.  The 
print  of  old  man  is  a  little  mealy  or  "  measly," 
as  it  is  called.  It  is  probably  caused  by 
not  having  toning  and  fixing  baths  both  at 
the  same  temperature,  one  being  too  cold, 
probably  the  hypo.  For  good  toning  and  fix- 
ing baths,  see  answer  to  first  friend,  in  these 
columns  (J.  W.  M.).  From  this,  you  can 
judge  where  your  baths  stand. 

Q. — E.  M.  M.  writes:  Have  you  any  form- 
ula for  toning  albumen  prints  where  uranium 
nitrate  is  used?     Or,  isn't   it   used   at  all  for 


albumen  prints  ?     If  you  know  of  any,  please 
publish  in  next  Bulletin,  and  oblige. 

A. — We  have  not  seen  a  formula  for  toning 
albumen  prints  with  uranium,  but  think  the 
process  of  T.  C.  Roche,  published  in  the  Bul- 
letin, page  322,  June  11,  1887,  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose  if  slightly  modified. 


lUuts  ffiaugbt  with  the  §rop 
Abutter. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Greiner,  of  McLoughlin  Bros., 
has  made  some  very  fine  wet  plate  negatives 
reversed  of  line  work  made  on  the  new  Flexi- 
ble Films.  This  shows  that  the  new  films  are 
adapting  themselves  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
photographic  work. 


C.  D.  Kirkland,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  sends 
us  a  handsome  album  of  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  instantaneous  photography.  Race 
"horses,  trotters,  steeplechasers,  bucking  mus- 
tangs, are  all  finely  caught,  and  speak  well 
for  his  photographic  skill. 


Schumann's  Southern  Photographic 
Bulletin  again  comes  to  our  table,  and  con- 
tains a  mixture  of  useful  notes  and  a  price 
list  of  photographic  articles  supplied  by  this 
well  known  Southern  merchant,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Miss  Caro  Dwight  has  opened  a  studio  at 
3  East  14th  street,  New  York  City,  where 
classes  are  being  formed  for  instruction  in 
photography. 
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DECEMBER  22,  1888.  Vol.  XIX.— No.  24. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
Edward  Anthony. 

The  voice  is  still  in  him  who  has  been  with  us  so  long;  the  smile  that  greeted 
us  is  now  only  a  memory;  and  the  welcome  given  when  last  we  met  remains  a 
delightful  dream;  beautiful  but  lasting  impressions  of  one  of  the  most  genial 
gentlemen  that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  in  life. 

Edward  Anthony  left  life's  labors  near  the  hour  of  noon  on  Friday,  December 
14th,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy  years.  He  left  his  office  feeling  somewhat  ill 
on  Friday,  December  7th.  On  the  following  morning  his  physician  was  called 
in,  but  did  not  consider  his  symptoms  particularly  alarming.  On  Monday 
night,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  heart  failure,  accompanied  by  shortness  of 
breath,  which  completely  wore  him  out  through  loss  of  sleep,  till  at  11.45  on 
Friday  morning,  he  passed  peacefully  away,  conscious  to  the  last.  His  mind 
was  never  clearer.  Few  men  in  America  have  had  such  a  successful  and  at  the 
same  time  industrious  career. 

He  was  bcrn  in  New  York  in  the  year  1819,  of  good  old  Knickerbocker  fam- 
ily. He  received  a  liberal  education  and  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
the  year  1838,  from  a  class  of  twenty,  many  of  whose  members  have  now  passed 
away. 

After  leaving  the  college  he  took  up  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  of  those  who  helped  to  survey  the  route  for  the  Croton  Aque- 
duct. About  this  time  Professor  James  Renwick  undertook  the  Government  sur- 
vey of  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  then  in  dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  and  Edward  Anthony  was  asked  to  accompany  him.  During  his  work 
on  the  aqueduct  Mr.  Anthony  had  experimented  as  an  amateur  upon  the  new 
method  of  taking  pictures  invented  by  Daguerre,  and  was  particularly  successful 
with  it.  Professor  Renwick  concluded  that  this  knowledge  of  the  daguerreo- 
type might  be  put  to  good  use  on  the  survey,  as  England  had  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  "high  lands"  along  the  line,  as  had  been  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  The  barometer  and  spirit  level  might  be  disputed,  but  the  sun  pictures 
of  Edward  Anthony  were  incontrovertible,  and  thus  our  beautiful  art  was  made 
for  the  first  time  practically  useful  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  views 
obtained  are  preserved  in  the  National  archives. 

At  the  completion  of  the  survey  Mr.  Anthony  took  up  photography  as  a 
profession,  and  did  his  first  practical  work  in  the  City  of  Washington,  making 
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daguerreotype  photographs  of  members  of  Congress.  In  this  he  was  particu- 
larly successful,  and  acquired  that  knowledge  of  photographic  manipulation 
that  served  him  so  well  in  his  future  business  career.  Very  soon  after  this  time 
he  gave  up  the  profession  of  photography  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has 
become  the  largest  photographic  importing  and  manufacturing  house  in  the 
world.  Beginning  with  a  little  store  on  Broadway,  in  six  years  Edward  An- 
thony was  ranked  among  the  first  mercantile  and  manufacturing  men  of  New 
York.  In  the  year  1852,  Henry  T.  Anthony,  his  talented  brother,  entered  into 
partnership  with  him,  and  took  charge  of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the 
business,  which  had  now  become  more  than  one  brain,  even  Edward  Anthony's, 
could  well  manage.  Two  men  were  never  better  matched  to  work  together 
than  the  Brothers  Anthony,  and  as  they  grew  together  in  the  new  association 
they  became  more  and  more  united  in  the  strong  brotherly  love  that  character- 
ized both,  until  they  were  severed  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Death,  which  snatched 
the  beloved  Henry  from  Edward's  side  in  October,  1884. 

In  1870  the  first  Bulletin  was  started  as  a  means  of  spreading  abroad  useful 
photographic  information,  and  has  continued  until  now.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  inscription  upon  the  covers  of  the  earlier  journals,  it  runs  as  follows  : 

"The  cheapest  stores  are  the  solid  concerns  that  have  a  reputation  to  lose, 
that  depend  upon  a  broad  and  steady  flow  of  custom,  and  that  never  deal  in 
flummery  and  falsehood. " 

Starting  with  such  a  motto  and  following  it  without  deviation,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  house  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  is  known  in  every  civilized 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  their  mail  keeps  a  corps  of  correspond- 
ents busy  in  a  number  of  languages.  W.  H.  Badeau  and  Colonel  V.  M.  Wil- 
cox, after  being  in  the  firm  a  number  of  years,  ultimately  became  partners,  and 
continued  until  the  year  1870,  when  W.  H.  Badeau  withdrew  and  Colonel  Wil- 
cox continued  with  the  Brothers  Anthony. 

In  1877  the  business  became  so  large  that  it  was  made  a  corporation,  with 
Edward  Anthony  as  President ;  H.  T.  Anthony,  Vice-President ;  and  Colonel  V. 
M.  Wilcox,  Secretary,  who  were  the  sole  owners  of  the  business.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  Colonel  Wilcox  became  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Anthony,  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  was  elected  Secretary,  which  has 
continued  until  the  present  time. 

The  member  of  the  company  who  has  just  left  us,  was  remarkable  for  his 
quiet  and  genial  demeanor ;  while  his  clear  and  business-like  decisions  were 
admired  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Edward  Anthony  leaves  behind  him  a  host  of  sorrowing  friends.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most  ;  and  many  eyes  are  dim  where  sturdy 
hearts  are  beating.  Many  a  laborer  in  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  professional 
photography  feels  that  a  true  friend  has  left  him. 

Those  whose  heads  are  grey  with  years,  together  with  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  feel  that  bis  departure 
from  amongst  us  is  a  personal  loss.     And  each  and  all  can  say  : 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days  ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
None  named  thee,  but  to  praise. ' ' 
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Our  publishers  desire  us  to  make  the  following  announcement  in  regard  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Anthony. 

"  Throughout  his  life  the  commendation  of  his  own  conscience  and  that  of 
his  Maker  was  sought  rather  than  that  of  mankind,  and  though  nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  to  his  family  and  associates  than  the  scores  of  eulogistic  and 
sympathizing  letters  that  his  friends  have  showered  upon  us,  yet  we  know  from 
his  dislike  of  ostentation  that  his  wish  would  be  to  keep  them  out  of  print.  Out 
of  deference  to  that  wish  we  therefore  refrain  from  publishing  them,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  through  these  columns  the  many  friends  who  have  so  • 
thoughtfully  remembered  us  in  our  affliction,  and  whom  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  reply  to  individually."  E.  &  H.   T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

The  following  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
speaks  for  itself : 

Philadelphia,  December  15,  1888. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dealers  in  and  manufacturers  of  photographic  supplies, 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  called  this  day  at  the  office  of  Wilson-Hood- 
Cheyney  &  Co. ,  Limited,  to  take  action  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Edward 
Anthony,  of  New  York,  there  were  present  Messrs.  Maris,  Cope,  Haworth, 
Wilson,  Buchanan,  Cheyney,  Carbutt,  Phillips,  Kennington  and  Bayle.  Mr. 
J.  Haworth  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Cheyney  was  requested  to  act 
as  Secretary.  The  Chair  having  read  telegrams  announcing  the  death  on  the 
14th  inst.  of  Edward  Anthony,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  sad  intelligence  has  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Edward 
Anthony,  the  founder  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  head  of  the  house  of 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. ,  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  associates  of  the  late  Edward  Anthony  our 
cordial  sympathy  in  the  taking  away  of  the  honored  head  of  their  house,  which 
has  been  so  long  noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  enterprise,  integrity,  and 
liberal  dealing.  The  well  earned  reputation  of  the  Brothers  Anthony  is  a 
priceless  legacy  to  those  upon  whom  devolves  the  management  of  the  business 
established  by  their  energy,  diligence  and  skill. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  signed  by  those  present  at  this 
meeting  and  sent  to  E.  &.  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


John  Haworth. 

A.   M.   Collins  Mfg.   Co., 

Edward  Cope,    Vice-President. 
Thos.   H.   McCollin  &  Co. 
J.  F.  Magee  &  Co. 
Martin  Wm.   H.   Nixon  Paper  Co., 

Samuel  Bavle,  Treasurer. 


Wilson-Hood-Cheyney  Co.,  Limited, 
Wm.  D.  H.    Wilson,  Treasurer. 
Buchanan,   Bromley  &  Co. 
The  Blair  Camera  Co.,  Phila., 

E.   R.   Kennington,  Manager. 
John  Carbutt. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Anthony  the  Bulletin  has  been  delayed 
for  this  issue,  and  we  feel  sure  our  subscribers  will  pardon  the  delay  under  the 
circumstances.  _______ 

At  the  funeral  services  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  we  noted  many  veterans  in 
our  art,  and  numerous  gentlemen  prominent  either  in  a  business  or  professional 
way  with  photography,  many  of  them  coming  from  distant  cities  to  pay  their 
tributes  of  respect  to  one  who  had  labored  with  them  for  nearly  half  a  century. 


Another  noteworthy  feature  in  the  attendance  at   the  funeral  services  was 
the  number  of  old  (not  in  years,  but  in  length  of  service)  employees  of  the  house 
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of  our  publishers.  Very  few  houses  of  business  in  this  city  of  changes  could 
present  such  an  array  of  long-tried  retainers,  representing  in  some  cases  men 
now  in  their  prime  who  have  grown  up  with  the  house.  Two  of  these  have 
served  thirty-five  years;  four  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years;  five  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years;  four  sixteen  to  twenty  years;  and  a  number  of 
others  varying  from  seven  to  ten  years. 


The  Informal  Exhibition  of  Photographs  at  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers of  New  York  has  closed  after  being  open  two  weeks.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  annals  of  the  society,  and  showed  a  large  amount  of 
progress  on  the  part  of  its  members.  We  regret  that  our  crowded  columns  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  a  more  detailed  notice  of  the  pictures  at  the  present  time. 


The  Joint  Exhibition  Committee  that  has  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
hibition of  the  United  Societies  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  met  on 
November  ioth  last,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  in  the  Quaker 
City  next  spring.     Circulars,  rules,  etc.,  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

BY    DR.    H.    W.  V0GEL. 


The  Latest  about  Hydroquinone. — How  to  Use  Ordinary  Salt  for  Washi?ig  Prints 
and  Plates. — About  the  Reduction  of  Photographic  Hypo  Solutions  and  other 
Silver  Wastes. 

The  war-whoop  of  the  day  is  hydroquinone,  and  all  indications  seem  to 
show  that  this  material  as  a  developer  will  force  away  oxalate  and  pyro, 
slowly  perhaps,  but  surely.  If  this  did  not  take  place  already  at  an  earlier  date, 
it  is  owing  to  the  formula.  The  correct  proportion  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  formula  which  I  recommended  to  you  before,  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
gives  excellent  results,  but  works  slower  than  the  oxalate  and  pyro  developers, 
and  contains  besides  a  good  deal  of  hydroquinone,  which  puts  it  somewhat 
higher  in  price,  than  the  last  mentioned  developers.  In  prints  on  bromide  of 
silver  gelatine  paper  the  white  parts  of  the  same  will  color  slightly  yellow  at  long 
developments,  and  the  whole  picture  receives  a  peculiarly  greenish  tone,  partic- 
ularly at  moderate  over-exposure. 

Herr  Baltin  has  now  published  a  developer  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
which  does  not  possess  the  above-mentioned  defects.  The  development  pro- 
ceeds very  rapidly,  and  the  price  of  the  developer  is  very  moderate,  on  account 
of  the  greatly  reduced  quantity  of  hydroquinone  ;  whereas  it  has  the  great 
inconvenience,  that  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
some  of  the  plates,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  will  frill  slightly  or  have  bubbles. 
Lately  my  son  tried  to  replace  in  Baltin's  formula  the  carbonate  of  potassium 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  with  very  good  success.  The  development  pro- 
ceeds likewise  very  quickly  and  without  any  frilling.  The  developer  can  also  be 
used  repeatedly,  and  notwithstanding,  shows  only  a  slight  brownish  discolora- 
tion. Bromide  of  silver  gelatine  pictures  receive  an  agreeable  black  or  brownish 
black  tone,  and  the  whites  remain  completely  pure. 
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My  son  uses  the  following  formula  : 

Sulphite  of  soda  (not  decomposed) 40  grams. 

Hydroquinone 5       < « 

Cryst.  carbonate  of  soda 75       " 

Water 900  c.c. 

With  the  same  developer — adding  only  a  little  fresh  developer  from  time  to 
time,  I  have  developed  successively  thirty  diapositives,  without  any  strong 
brownish  coloration  of  the  developer. 

Dr.  Bannow,  the  chief  chemist  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  C.  A.  F.  Kahlbaum, 
in  Berlin,  has  lately  spoken  about  the  pretended  difficulties,  which  prevented 
many  photographers  from  the  application  of  hydroquinone.  It  has  been  as- 
serted quite  often,  for  instance,  that  the  solution  would  not  keep  at  all,  and  in 
one  case  it  had  colored  already  during  filtering.  Although  I  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  durability  of  the  solution,  keeping  the  same  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  without  coloration  or  loss  of  developing  strength,  I  considered  it  desirable 
to  prove  its  constancy  experimentally. 

For  this  purpose  I  produced  on  October  10th,  of  this  year,  a  solution  and  at 
once  titrated  it. 

The  result  was  : 

Hydroquinone 1.78  per  cent. 

Sulphite  of  soda 7.26       " 

Of  this  solution  one-half,  A,  was  kept  in  a  bottle  only  half  full  in  a  dark  room, 
the  other  half,  B,  was  kept  in  diffused  daylight.  Renewed  titration  on  the  29th  of 
October,  almost  three  weeks  later,  resulted  in  : 

Solution  A. 

Hydroquinone 1. 78  per  cent. 

Sulphite  of  soda 7.00       " 

Solution  B. 

Hydroquinone 1.87  per  cent. 

Sulphite  of  soda 6. 70       " 

Even  with  careless  covering  the  hydroquinone  had  not  been  reduced  at  all, 
the  sulphite  in  the  dark  only  ^  and  in  the  light  only  i  per  cent.  This  trial 
demonstrates,  therefore,  quite  distinctly,  that  the  sulphite  is  always  the  cause  of 
a  spoiled  developer,  and  that  the  light  has  some  influence.  Some  sulphite  of 
soda  is  found,  which  hardly  contains  any  sulphurous  acid;  but  even  the  best 
article  found  in  market,  which  contains  from  90  to  95  per  cent.,  will  gradually 
spoil,  the  sulphite  passing  into  sulphite  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  by  taking  up 
oxygen,  and  this  takes  place  particularly  if  the  salt  loses  its  crystalline  water 
by  decomposition.  It  is  also  to  be  recommended  to  keep  the  same  in  well 
corked  glass  bottles  and  not  in  paper. 

Taking  these  properties  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  into  consideration,  the  hydro- 
quinone developer  made  with  the  same,  without  soda  or  potassium,  can  be  kept 
several  months,  but  with  soda  at  least  several  weeks. 

A  further  quite  frequent  complaint  concerns  the  long  duration  of  develop- 
ment. True  enough,  quickly  working  solutions  have  been  recommended  re- 
peatedly, but  with  the  first  formula,  which  has  my  preference,  because  it  seems 
to  give  us  the  most  certain  results,  it  can  also  be  worked  pretty  rapidly.  Care 
has  only  to  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  solution  is  not  below  20  degrees 
C  (68  degrees  F).  If  this  is  looked  after,  the  development  will  always  be  finished 
in  two  or  three  minutes;  at  15  degrees  C.  seven  to  eight  minutes  are  required. 
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Dr.  Bannow,  at  a  meeting  of  the  amateur  society  lately,  also  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  washing  of  prints  and  plates. 

He  says:  "I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  about  a  few  tests  made  in  regard  to 
washing  out  of  hypo  from  gelatine  plates.  The  most  sensitive  means,  to  prove 
every  trace  of  fixing  soda,  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  To  prove  this,  a  little  of  the 
water  used  for  washing  is  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution;  if  it  con- 
tained only  10loo  of  fixing  soda,  a  black  precipitate  will  appear,  which  with 
weaker  proportions  becomes  brown.  Even  at  goo'oOO  a  distinct  yellow  colora- 
tion will  take  place,  particularly  when  ammonia  is  added  after  heating.  If  we 
continue  the  washing  with  this  reaction,  we  will  find  the  following:  If  a  freshly 
fixed  plate  (say  9x12  cm.)  is  placed  in  a  tray  with  100  c.  c.  distilled  water,  and 
this  is  replaced  by  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  water  every  ten  minutes,  it  is  only 
after  the  eighth  or  ninth  water  that  no  more  coloration  of  the  silver  solution  will 
take  place.  But  if  the  same  quantity  of  a  10  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium  solu- 
tion is  applied  instead  of  the  first  water,  fixing  soda  can  hardly  be  proven  by  the 
silver  in  the  second  water,  and  in  the  third  bath  has  been  completely  removed. 

The  washing  can  therefore  be  completed  with  security  in  half  the  time,  by 
the  chloride  of  sodium,  which,  however,  was  already  recommended  years  ago, 
and  in  cases  where  quick  washing  comes  into  account,  it  is  the  most  simple 
means  to  be  recommended. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  the  success  of  the  hydroquinone  developer  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  different  with  another  developer,  lately  recommended. 
This  is  hydroxylamine.  The  same  ha-  now,  after  many  fruitless  tests  as  a  de- 
veloper, excited  attention  as  an  expedient  in  the  working  of  photographic  silver 
residues.  Mr.  Lainer,  in  Vienna,  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  with 
the  same. 

Very  small  quantities  of  the  chloride  of  hydroxylamine  exercise  in  the 
ence  of  an  alkali  a  considerable  reducing  effect  upon  silver  and  gold  compounds, 
so  that  the  cost  price,  by  application  of  the  new  reduction  methods,  can  be 
designated  as  very  low,  so  much  more,  as  the  price  of  the  salt  has  also  been 
greatly  reduced  lately,  and  the  Aniline  and  Soda  Factory  in  Baden  produces  a 
reducing  salt,  containing  hydroxylamine,  of  which  the  kilo  is  furnished  at  two 
marks. 

This  reducing  salt  has  according  to  a  communication  from  the  manufacturer, 
a  reducing  action  of  about  170  grams  hydroxylamine  chloride  per  kilo.  Lainer 
gives  the  following  example  from  practical  workings  :  (a)  From  nitrate  of  silver 
(old  silver  baths,  etc.)— a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  chloride  of 
hydroxylamine,  gives  a  white  precipitate;  when  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda 
is  added,  a  lively  development  of  gases  will  at  once  take  place,  and  the  separated 
chloride  of  silver  is  at  the  same  time  decomposed.  On  heating  the  solution  the 
free  silver  will  lump  together  and  can  easily  be  liberated  from  the  adhering 
caustic  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  etc.,  by  decantation.  The  silver  is  now 
put  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  until  the  filtrate,  after  additions  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  remains  clear,  dried  and  burnt.  The  silver,  appearing  gray 
heretofore,  decreases  to  a  white  mass.  The  silver  reduced  in  this  way  can  be 
collected  and  worked  directly  into  nitrate  of  silver. 

(b)  From  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver — bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  are  easily 
reduced  by  chloride  of  hydroxylamine  and  caustic  potash  when  heated,  and 
the    separation   of  the   silver  is  to  be  executed   in  the  same  manner  as  in   a. 
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(c)  From  solutions  of  chloride,   bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  in  the  fixing 
soda  (Na  S2  08). 

The  separation  of  the  silver  from  the  fixing  solution  was  done  so  far  with 
alkaline  sulphides,  as  sulphide  of  silver,  or  by  immersion  of  strips  of  pure 
copper,  heating  with  potassio-ferrous  oxalate,  or  caustic  potash  and  grape  sugar, 
etc. 

In  heating  the  solution  with  caustic  soda  and  chloride  of  hydroxylamine,  the 
separation  of  the  silver  takes  place  in  a  short  time.  The  silver  powder 
precipitates. 

This  reduction  method  is  excellently  suited  to  obtain  metallic  silver  from 
such  solution  (fixing  baths  of  the  photographers,  etc.),  because  the  separated 
product  can  at  once  be  worked  again  into  nitrate  of  silver. 

(d)  Separation  of  the  silver  from  solutions  of  potassio-cyanide  of  silver.  If 
the  solution  of  potassio-cyanide  of  silver  is  heated  with  a  small  piece  of  caustic 
potash  and  chloride  of  hydroxylamine,  the  first  action  will  take  place  with 
violent  development  of  gases,  in  consequence  of  which  an  overflow  easily 
occurs.  After  this  first  action  it  is  heated  until  it  boils,  and  caustic  potash 
and  small  quantities  of  chloride  of  hydroxylamine  are  gradually  added.  The 
caustic  potash  has  to  be  present  in  excess. 

If,  at  further  heating,  no  separation  of  silver  can  be  observed,  and  the  liquid 
appears  clear,  the  main  quantity  of  the  reduced  silver  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  a  drop  of  the  filtrate  is  tested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  it  becomes 
black  or  brown,  the  filtrate,  under  further  addition  of  the  solutions,  has  to  be 
reduced  to  a  small  volume  by  evaporation;  finally  it  is  diluted,  and  the  rest  of  the 
separated  silver  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  finally  remains  clear  to  the  reaction  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  principal  quantity  of  the  silver,  about  90  to  98  per  cent.,  separates  pretty 
easily  from  the  solution  of  the  potassio-cyanide  of  silver,  while  the  rest  is  pre- 
cipitated by  heating  and  evaporation. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  method  of  reduction  of  metallic  silver 
from  potassium  cyanide,  as  applied  to  silvering,  can  be  used  technically  very 
well. 

These  methods  have,  therefore,  a  technical  value,  although  they  are  not 
patented. 

Berlin,  November,  1888. 


ENGLISH  NOTES. 

[A>  our  Special  Correspondent.] 

What  a  magnificent  printing  process  the  platinotype  is  ?  Invented  by  Willis, 
in  1873,  and  perfected  by  him  at  intervals  since,  its  development  in  England 
has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  fact  that  the  company  holding  the  patent  has 
hitherto  required  all  users  to  take  out  a  license  costing  $1.25  per  annum.  In 
such  cases  it  is  not  the  actual  amount  of  money  that  is  the  trouble,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  "direct  tax."  It  is  human  nature  to  dislike  direct  taxes — our  income 
tax  to  wit— and  to  prefer  to  pay  even  a  larger  sum  when  levied  indirectly,  or  by 
a  slightly  increased  charge  for  materials. 

But  the  advent  of  the  Pizzighelli  Direct  Platina  Printing  Paper  has  caused  the 
Platinotype  Company  to  abandon  their  licensing  system,  and  I  believe  the  result 
will  be  advantageous  to  everybody.   The  outfit  necessary  for  printing  from  whole 
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plates  costs  five  dollars,  and  includes  two  calcium  tubes  (to  keep  the  paper  per- 
fectly dry),  an  enamelled  iron  dish,  a  quarter-quire  of  the  paper,  a  thermometer, 
three  india  rubber  pads  (to  keep  the  paper  dry  while  in  the  printing-frames),  and 
half  a  pound  of  neutral  potash  oxalate.  I  consider  this  very  cheap,  as  the  sheets 
of  paper  are  of  large  size,,  measuring  26  x  20  inches,  which  yields  nine  whole 
plate  prints  easily.  Subsequent  supplies  of  the  sensitized  paper  can  be  obtained 
at  $8.50  per  quire.  I  need  not  go  into  the  chemistry  of  the  platinotype  process, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  prepared  paper  is  due  to 
its  being  coated  with  a  mixture  of  platinum  salt  and  ferric  oxalate.  Sunlight 
changes  the  ferric  to  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the  latter  compound  is  able  to  reduce 
platinum,  and  cause  it  to  be  deposited  as  a  black  powder.  But  the  ferric  oxalate 
must  be  in  a  liquid  state — must  be  dissolved  before  it  can  effect  this  change.  By 
floating  the  exposed  paper  upon  a  hot  solution  of  potash  oxalate  we  bring  about 
this  solution,  and  the  faint  gray  image  in  iron  (which  is  all  that  can  be  seen  when 
the  paper  is  removed  from  the  printing-frame),  is  instantly  changed  to  beautiful 
tones  of  black  and  gray.  Lastly  the  paper  is  washed  in  two  dishes  of  acidulated 
water,  and  then  rinsed  for  ten  minutes  in  plain  water,  and  it  is  finished. 

My  reasons  for  alluding  to  this  process  just  now  are  threefold.  In  the  first 
place  I  have  now,  in  my  own  practice,  discarded  silver  printing  in  favor  of  platino- 
type. With  silver  I  knew  that  my  results — beautiful  to-day — would  gradually 
degenerate,  would  yellow  and  fade ;  but  the  platinum  picture  will  outlast  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  made,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  my  great-grandchildren  to 
see  my  work  !  Then  I  hear  that  the  process  is  not  widely  practiced  in  America, 
and  I  always  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  a  good  thing.  Lastly,  I  have 
been  getting  platinum  prints  from  dense  negatives  on  dull  November  days  (and 
an  English  November  ! — O  my  Stately  friends  ye  know  it  not,  and  be  thankful 
therefor),  at  the  rate  of  one  every  half-hour  ;  while  a  friend  has  shown  me  a  silver 
print  which  he  has  had  in  a  frame  (and  with  a  good  negative  too),  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  it  is  not  "half-done."  Therefore  I  preach  platinotype;  and  don't 
you  be  happy  till  you  get  it ! 

"Long  expected,"  the  penny  photographic  weekly  has  come  at  last.  Its  title 
is  "Photography;  thejournal  of  the  Amateur,  the  Profession,  and  the  Trade." 
It  is  published  by  Iliffe  &  Son,  Vicar  Lane,  Coventry;  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
H.  Sturmey,  long  known  as  the  editor  of  the  "Cyclist."  It  is  a  quarto  of 
twelve  pages,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  success,  for  the  ' l  modest  brown  "  is  a  popular 
coin  in  this  country. 

Anthony's  "International  Annual"  continues  to  be  read  with  interest.  I  find 
something  new  in  it  every  time  I  take  it  up.  The  only  complaint  I  have  heard 
about  it  is,  that  there  is  "too  much  for  the  money." 

Sets  of  our  old-established  weekly,  the  Photographic  News,  are  now  about 
impossible  to  obtain.  Some  society  or  worker  on  your  side  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  librarian  (Lyonel  Clark,  Esq.)  of  the  Camera  Club,  2 1  Bedford 
street,  London,  has  a  fine  set  of  the  thirty  volumes  (1858  to  1888)  which  the 
club  is  willing  to  dispose  of  for  $60.  By  the  way,  the  Camera  Club  has  now 
under  consideration  the  question  of  removing  to  palatial  premises  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  the  rent  of  which  will  be  $2,000  per  annum.  This 
step  is  practically  forced  on  the  club  by  the  large  accessions  to  its  membership. 

The  growing  popularity  of  photography  is  proved  by  the  introduction  into 
several  recent  novels  of  characters  and  scenes  drawn  from  the  black  art.     Julian 


Hawthorn's  "The  Spectre  of  the  Camera;  or,  the  Professor's  Sister,"  is  a  contri- 
bution from  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  which  I  have  not  yet  read,  but  whose  title 
promises  well.  Another  new  three-volume  novel,  "An  Imperfect  Gentleman," 
treats  of  an  impoverished  nobleman,  Lord  Badelsmere,  who  keeps  a  profes- 
sional studio  ' '  on  the  sly, "  as  a  means  of  subsistence  for  his  family.  Still  another 
novel  of  this  season — I  have  forgotten  the  title,  but  will  look  it  up  if  any  of 
your  readers  want  it— tells  of  the  fortunes  of  two  young  ladies  of  good  birth 
who  are  thrown  on  the  world,  and  who  make  a  living  by  setting  up  as  pro- 
fessional photographers. 

No  doubt  the  introduction  of  gelatine  dry-plates  has  much  to  answer  for !  The 
professionals  all  say  that  it  has  made  photography  "too  easy;"  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  anybody  can  take  a  bad  photograph.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
great  accession  to  the  professional  ranks,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of 
men  who  pose  as  "amateurs"  (perhaps  "  shamateurs"  would  be  a  better  name 
for  them),  but  who  never  lose  a  chance  of  making  money  by  the  art.  No  good 
definition  of  what  constitutes  an  "amateur"  has  yet  been  laid  down  in  photog- 
raphy, but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  "the  man  who  accepts  money  for 
photographs  of  his  own  making  "  cannot  be  an  amateur. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  photographic  exhibitions  now  held  with  sepa- 
rate classes  for  amateurs  and  for  professionals,  the  question  assumes  a  practical 
importance. 

Mr.  Bellsmith,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  is  just  now  going  the  round  of  the 
English  societies  to  exhibit  the  wares  of  his  employers.  He  tells  me  that  he  con- 
siders the  work  of  our  professionals  inferior,  but  that  of  our  amateurs  superior  to 
what  is  done  in  the  States. 

The  objection  I  find  to  the  Eastman  paper  is  that  it  is  apt  to  give  such  hard 
or  "black  and  white  "  results.  The  Kodak  Camera,  which  is  being  much  adver- 
tised here,  is  little  more  than  a  toy.  My  experience,  which  is  now  pretty  con- 
siderable, with  all  kinds  of  "paper"  and  "  films  "  for  negative-making,  is  that 
there  is  nothing  like  glass.  I  don't  say  that  I  should  not  take  a  roll-holder  and 
paper  if  I  were  going  to  travel  in— say  Iceland.  But  for  ordinary  every  day  work, 
in-doors  or  out-of-doors,  "stick  to  glass  "  is  the  advice  of—  Talbot  Archer. 


THE  LKJHTINQ  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIOS. 

BY    P.    C.    DUCHOCHOIS. 
{Continued.) 

VIII. 

We  have  shown  in  the  beginning  of  these  papers  that  the  lighting  of  the 
background  has  a  great  importance  to  relieve  the  lights  and  shadows  by  their 
opposition.  The  brilliant  and  artistic  effects  which  can  be  produced  by  this 
artifice  most  photographers  fail  to  take  advantage  of,  their  aim  being  to  obtain 
as  clear  and  evenly  lighted  ground  as  possible  to  show  the  perfection  of  their 
photographic  operations.  The  result  is  that  the  figure  appears  inlaid,  pasted,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  ground. 

When  treating  this  subject,  we  observed  that  the  shadow  should  be  cast  on  the 
background  at  an  angle  analogous  to  that  of  the  light  falling  on  the  model, 
which  of  course  is  very  like  nature.  However,  a  background  shaded  vertically 
is  no  less  artistic  and  effective  to  impart  variety,  effect  and  stability  to  the  pic- 
ture.    We  could  cite  examples  selected  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  ;  we 


will  only  call  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the  manner  of  relieving  light 
and  dark  employed  by  a  master  in  our  art,  Adam  Soloman,  by  means  of  a 
circular-alcove-background  of  his  invention,  which  we  will  describe  in  the- fol- 
lowing lines. 

The  diagonal  lighting  is  not  possible  in  the  studio.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
To  produce  that  effect  ,the  background  should  be  painted,  casting  a  dark 
shadow  across  on  the  upper  corner  near  the  side  light,  and  graduating  it  to  a 
middle  tint  in  the  center,  thence  to  a  dark  in  the  opposite  corner.  Above, 
the  middle  tint  should  melt  into  a  dark,  to  break  the  evenness  of  an  uniform 
diagonal  shading  all  over  the  ground. 

An  effective  background  for  busts  consists  in  painting  dark  clouds  in  the 
center  and  blending  °them  by  featherly  clouds  on  a  tinted  ground,  the  whole 
forming  a  pear-shaped  mass  projecting  to  a  certain  distance  around  the  model  as 

a  vignette. 

The  background  usually  employed  is  made  by  stretching  on  one  side  of  a 
frame  a  woolen  cloth  of  a  medium  tint  made  for  that  purpose*,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  same  material,  but  of  a  darker  shade,  to  be  used  according  to  the  color 
of  the  dress  of  the  sitter.  The  background  should  be  encased  in  a  frame  work 
and  revolve  forward  and  backward  on  pivots,  thus  allowing  to  place  the  upper  part 
in  the  light  and  the  other  in  the  shadow,  or  to  produce  the  opposite  effect  of 

dark  and  light. 

This  background  can  also  be  placed  obliquely,  so  that  the  part  opposite  to  the 
lighted  side  of  the  sitter  stands  in  the  shade,  while  the  other,  being  in  the  light, 
contrasts  with  the  shaded  side  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Adam  Saloman's  circular-alcove-background,  as  it  is  termed,  is  peculiar 
and  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  produce  every  effect  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  not 
only  a  background,  but  also  a  posing  and  lighting  apparatus  by  itself,  which  almost 
dispenses  of  the  encumbrance  and  troublesome  use  of  curtains,  screens  and  other 
contrivances  to  regulate  the  light.     Its  construction  and  use  is  thus  described  : 


A  is  the  semi-circular  background,   about  8  feet  high,  10  wide  and  5  deep 
from  front  to  back. 


*  This  material  is  specially  manufactured  for  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
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B  B  are  folding  wings  about  4  feet  wide,  hinged  to  the  background. 

Cis  a  corresponding  canopy,  10  feet  long,  4  wide,  hinged  to  the  top. 

Another  canopy,  D  D,  covers  the  background  ;  it  is  in  two  parts,  hinged  in 
the  middle. 

The  post  E  carries  a  pulley  at  the  top,  over  which  pass  cords  connected  with 
the  different  canopies,  and  fastened  at  the  back  so  as  to  be  easily  raised  or 
lowered. 

The  circular  background  A  is  covered  with  wall-paper  of  a  salmon  or  choco- 
late color;  it  has  three  feet,  not  represented,  with  large  casters. 

All  the  other  parts — wings,  canopies — are  light  frames  covered  with  trans- 
parent muslin,  allowing  a  good  deal  of  light  to  pass,  but  softening  any  direct  rays 
of  light.  At  the  corners,  between  the  wings  and  the  canopy  C,  the  muslin  of 
the  upper  canopy  is  continued  out,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  corners;  this  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  figure. 

The  sitter  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  curved  part  and  just  under  the  front 
canopy,  by  raising  or  lowering  which  any  desired  amount  of  soft  and  diffused 
top  light  is  obtained,  so,  too,  the  side  light  is  regulated  by  opening  or  closing 
the  wings.  The  illumination  is  farther  controlled  or  altered  by  turning  the 
whole  contrivance  on  its  casters — the  model  remaining  stationary — and  thus 
exposing  the  open  portion  more  directly  to  the  light,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
turning  away.  The  curvature  of  the  background  affords  gradation,  and  its  form 
and  depth  tend  to  give  relief  to  the  figure,  and  even  this  may  be  modified  by 
advancing  or  receding  the  background  from  the  light,  or  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  upper  canopies,  D  D,  by  which  the  monotony  and  repetition  of  identical 
effects  are  avoided,  and  every  grade  of  effects,  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest,  is 
easily  avoided. 

Whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  sitter,  a  just  effect  of 
dark  and  light  will  be  produced  on  the  background  inversely  to  the  lighting  of 
the  sitter,  giving  relief  and  brilliancy  to  the  whole  figure,  and  the  side  of  the  face 
the  most  lighted  will  be  softened  by  the  dark  part  of  the  background,  whilst  the 
shadow-side  will  be  relieved  by  the  most  illuminated  part. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 

Effectiveness — as  giving  every  variety  of  lighting. 

Adaptability — it  may  either  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  lighted  room  or  in  a 
common  room,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  takes  the  place  of  blinds,  curtains  and 
other  machinery. 

Economy — that  used  by  Mr.  Adam  Salomon  cost  him  fifteen  dollars  only. 
To  construct  it,  two  curved  pieces  of  wood  for  the  top  and  bottom  are  con- 
nected by  thin  upright  boards,  tongued  and  grooved  into  each  other,  whilst  the 
wings  and  canopies  are  formed  of  light  framework,  covered  as  described  already. 

The  background  is  much  in  favor  among  photographers  in  Europe — in 
France  especially — for  posing  and  lighting.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  or 
any  other  similar  arrangements  are  employed  in  the  studios  of  New  York. 

As  to  fancy  backgrounds,  interiors,  landscapes,  etc.,  there  lie  the  greatest 
difficulties  a  photographer  encounters  ;  for  unless  the  background  be  appropri- 
ate to  the  subject,  and  the  general  color  and  lighting  contrast  with  the  color 
of  the  dress  and  lighting  of  the  model,  the  effect  is  not  good — often  ridiculous. 

On  this  subject  (and  on  the  accessories)  we  can  give  no  advice.  It  should 
be  left  to  the  artistic  taste  and  judgment  of  the  photographer.      It  may  be  said, 


however,  that  the  accessories  should  be  real  and  the  background  not  much 
elaborated;  simple,  and  conceived  after  the  manner  of  portrait  painters,  who,  well 
knowing  their  importance,  consider  that  part  of  the  picture  as  difficult  to  treat 
as  the  portrait  itself,  in  order  to  relieve  it  as  is  proper.  Here  there  is  a  picture  by 
Reynolds ;  on  one  side  is  a  charming  little  miss,  attired  in  light  garments,  sit- 
ting under  the  colored  dark  foliage  of  autumn,  which  relieves  the  admirable 
lighting  of  the  child,  and  strongly  contrasts  with  the  landscape  in  the  distance. 
The  works  of  Reynolds  abound  in  such  excellent  examples  for  the  treatment  of 
backgrounds. 

We  think  that  at  present/a?icj>  backgrounds  and  accessories  are  much  abused 
by  photographers;  the  sitter  is  never  represented  at  home  "in  an  ordinary 
room  among  ordinary  furniture." 

IX. 

The  lighting  of  the  model  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  a  photographic  studio. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sitter  should  not  be  placed  to  suit  the  camera,  or  point 
of  view — which  is  a  common  fault  with  photographers — but  posed  to  suit  the 
light,  and  the  camera  moved  to  take  the  best  picture  of  the  composition. 

Another  error  is  to  let  the  light  play  on  all  sides  of  the  studio,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  time  of  exposure,  for  only  a  certain  quantity  of  light  falls  on  the 
sitter  and  acts  effectively,  whilst  the  rest  being  diffused  in  the  room  and  reflected 
upward  by  the  floor,  injures  the  modele,  or  half  lights,  of  the  illuminated  part, 
and  flattens  the  shadows.  Hence,  all  extraneous  light,  all  which  is  not  useful 
to  light  the  model,  should  be  excluded,  as  well  as  all  reflections,  but  that  which 
is  purposely  arranged  to  give  effect. 

This  is  important;  moreover  it  permits  to  direct  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  to  the 
obscured  part  of  the  studio,  thus  causing  the  pupils  to  expand  and,  avoiding  to 
the  sitter  the  painful  sensation  which  results  from  looking  to  an  object  in  a 
bright  light,  the  expression  being  thereby  seriously  affected. 

Where  should  the  sitter  be  placed  ?  You  will  certainly  not  turn  the  face 
directly  towards  the  light  ;  front  light  gives  flatness  to  the  features,  imparts  an 
insipid  expression  and  produces  a  large  reflection  in  the  eyes,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  blindness.  This  latter  effect  can  be  observed  in  many  photographs, 
especially  those  lighted  a  la  Rembrandt,  so-called,  though  more  or  less  marked 
or  more  or  less  attenuated  by  retouching,  that  great  remedy  for  imperfect 
lighting. 

If,  in  about  the  center  of  the  studio,  under  the  skylight,  you  regulate  the  top 
and  side  light  by  means  of  transparent  colored  curtains  or  screens  to  produce  a 
soft,  not  too  diffuse,  illumination,  and  place  the  model  under  it,  the  light  plays 
harmoniously  around  the  sitter,  the  light  being  dissolved  in  the  ensemble,  and 
the  shadows  softened  by  the  penumbra,  the  lighting  being,  however,  sometimes 
too  equal,  without  effect.  But  if,  then,  you  project  obliquely  in  front  of  the 
model  a  beam  of  direct  light  from  above  and  from  the  side  light  in  just  propor- 
tions, the  predominant  parts  will  be  more  brightly  lighted,  stronger  shadows 
cast  on  the  receding  ones,  and  a  broad  lighting  produced  which,  contrasted  by 
that  of  the  background,  will  be  quite  effective. 

In  thus  lighting  the  model  the  head  screen  or  canopy  is  useful,  whilst  a  re- 
flector is  seldom  needed.     If  necessary,  it  should  be  of  a  light  rose  or  blue  color, 


placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  model  and  a  little  to  the  side  backward,  in 
order  not  to  be  reflected  by  the  eyes. 

The  principle  of  this  mode  of  lighting  is  to  illuminate  the  subject  in  a  diffuse 
light  with  gradation  to  show  well  the  modele,  to  direct,  then,  a  beam  of  light  to 
give  effect  in  the  light  by  illuminating  the  predominant  parts,  and  to  project 
stronger  shadows  to  obtain  vigor  and  brilliancy.  In  proceeding  thus,  the  light 
is  pretty  well  under  control. 

Observe,  that  we  recommend  the  use  of  colored  screens.     The  reason   is 
that  a  white  screen  softens  the  light,  producing  flatness,*  and  does  not  control  it 
effectively.     Even  for  the  latter  purpose,  a  semi-opaque  screen  will  be  still  more 
useful.     This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kemp  at  a  convention  of  the  Photograph- 
ers' Association  of  America. 

The  light  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Kemp  with  a  head  screen,  consisting  of  a  frame, 
about  thirty  inches  square,  covered  with  muslin  or  thin  calico,  and,  fixed  to  a 
very  light  wooden  handle  about  nine  feet  long.  The  operator,  placed  near 
the  camera,  holds  it  over  the  head  of  the  sitter,  and,  by  raising  or  lower- 
ing it,  moving  it  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  regulates  the  light,  and  when  the 
proper  effect  is  produced  an  assistant  exposes  the  plate.  This  apparatus  is  not 
without  objections,  and  not  very  handy,  but  as  a  means  of  directing  the  light,  it 
is  excellent. 

It  has  been  replaced  by  the  head  screen  we  have  before  described,  which  can 
be  inclined  upward  or  forward,'  turned  to  any  angle,  and  placed  near  the  sitter  at 
a  certain  distance  out  of  sight  of  the  lens. 

Let  us  make  an  essay  of  lighting  with  it. 

(To  be  continued.') 


"PICTURE  TONES." 

BY  GEORGE  W.    KITTREDGE, 
[Read  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.] 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  section  those  who  were  present  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  exhibited  here  a  number  of  lantern  slides  made  by  about  all  the 
different  processes  known  to  the  profession.  In  some  of  the  processes  employed 
in  making  these  slides  means  had  been  resorted  to  to  alter  their  tones  from  what 
we  are  left  to  infer  were  disagreeable  colors,  to  something  which  should  be  more 
pleasureable  to  behold,  and  the  examples  shown  covered  a  wide  range  of  tones, 
varying  from  very  red  to  very  blue.  This  variety  of  color  I  reflected  was  not 
confined  alone  to  slides  or  pictures  upon  glass,  but  was  also  to  be  found  in 
prints  or  paper  pictures. 

The  ordinary  photograph,  so  familiar  to  all,  presents  objects  to  us  in  a  color 
in  no  way  suggested  by  nature.  The  more  recently  invented  bromide  prints 
present  things  in  a  perhaps  more  correct,  but  yet  imperfect  and  often  disagreeable, 
tone. 

Following  these  reflections  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  it  seemed  to  be  within 
the  power  of  the  photographic  chemist  to  produce  almost  any  color  at  will,  why 
should  he  not  then  devote  some  attention  to  discovering  what  would  be  the  best 
and  most  suitable  tones  to  make  use  of. 

*  Photographers  know  by  experience,  that  a  white  background  behind  the  sitter  produces  a  similar  effect, 
and  that  a  black  one  produces  contrasts,  the  model  in  both  cases  being  lighted  exactly  alike.  The  reason  of  this 
has  been  explained. 


I  would  like  to  hear  this  subject  discussed  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  and  I 
my  object  in  this  essay  is  not  so  much  to  say  what  would  be  proper  as  to  assist  I 
in  arriving  at  some  artistic  results  by  promoting  a  discussion  upon   the  sub-  I 

ject. 

As  soon  as  the  subject  of  tones  is  mentioned  to  the   photographer  his  mind 
immediately  reverts  to   formula  for  solutions,  etc.,  for  that  purpose.     I  would 
like  to  have  him  forget  his  chemistry  for  a  time,  and  try  to  determine  first,  what 
the  tones  should  be,  and  then  to  revert  to  his  chemistry  for  a  means  to  produce 
them  afterwards.     As  the  photographer  has  not  yet  succeeded   in  reproducing 
nature  in  her  own  colors,  the  photograph  is  to  be  considered,  for  the  present  at 
least,  as  a  reproduction  of  any  given  scene  only  so  far  as  its  lights  and   shades 
are  concerned.     This  being  the  case,  the  question  arises  what  are  the  proper  or 
best  colors  or  tones  to  employ  to  represent  nature  most  correctly  and  most  artis-  ] 
tically.     Of  course  you  will  all  answer  mentally,  black  and  white.     We  all  con- 
sider a  picture  as  composed  of  lights,  darks,  and  middle  tints  or  half  tones. 
There  may  be  many  degrees  or  shades  of  color,  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest 
parts  of  a  subject,  or  there  may  be  very  few;  and   every  true  colorist  knows  the 
value  of  his  half-tones,  what  expression,  character  and  texture  they  are  capable 
of,   in  fact,  that  they  constitute  the   picture.      With  black  given   to  represent 
nature's  deepest  shadows,  and    white  to  represent  her  highest  lights,  there  are 
many  ways  of  combining  them  to  produce  the  middle  tints.     It  is  quite  easy  to 
say  that  the  middle  tints  should  be  gray,  but  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gray  as 
there  are  colors  in  the  spectrum;  and  each  method  of  combining  them  results  in 
a  gray  different  in  tone  from  that  produced  by  some  other  method. 

If  we  begin,  for  instance,  by  taking  a  ground  of  white  and  lay  the  black  on 
thinly  in  the  form  of  crayon  or  india  ink,  the  resulting  tones  are  more  or  less 
brownish.  If  we  begin  with  a  ground  of  black  and  proceed  to  lay  the  white 
on  thinly,  we  produce  tints  of  a  bluish  tone.  If  we  mix  black  and  white  to- 
gether we  produce  a  disagreeable  lead  color.  If  again  we  begin  with  a  white 
ground  as  paper,  and  proceed  to  put  the  black  on  pure,  solid  and  undiluted  in 
any  way,  producing  our  tints  by  laying  it  on  in  fine  particles  or  lines,  between 
which  the  white  ground  appears,  as  in  an  engraving,  the  eye  at  a  little  distance 
blends  the  black  of  the  ink  and  the  white  of  the  paper  into  a  gray,  which 
comes  perhaps  the  nearest  a  perfectly  neutral  gray,  of  any.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  gradation  of  tints,  varying  from  pure  black  to  pure  white,  may  possess 
any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  tones  or  suggestions  of  color  not  in  accordance 
with  the  perfectly  neutral  or  colorless  character  to  be  expected  from  a  com- 
bination of  those  two  extremes.  Then  again,  perhaps  the  most  neutral  gray,  if 
produced,  would  not  be  the  most  agreeable  one.  So  long  then  as  the  grays  of 
our  photographs  must  have  some  suggestion  of  color,  let  the  photographer 
endeavor  to  discover  what  color  or  tone  would  most  nearly  represent  nature  as 
it  is.  And  how  else  should  he  discover  this  except  by  an  inquiry  into  nature's 
system  of  presenting  herself  to  our  view. 

The  colorist  recognizes  a  certain  relation  existing  between  the  tone  of  the 
light  and  the  tone  of  the  dark  parts  of  any  object  or  scene,  no  matter  what  its 
individual  or  local  color  may  be. 

As  light  and  darkness  stand  in  bold  opposition  one  to  the  other,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  lights  should  tone  toward  one  color,  and  that  the 
shadows  should  tone  toward  the  opposite  color.     And  it  is  this  contrasting  of 
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tones  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  photographer  embody  in  his  productions.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  colorists  speak  of  red  and  yellow  as  warm  colors, 
and  of  blue  as  a  cold  color.  Observation  shows  that  the  effect  of  sunlight  is 
to  add  a  warmth  of  tone  to  whatever  already  existing  color  it  may  chance  to 
fall  upon.  This  is  more  observable  just  after  sunrise  or  near  sunset  than  at  any 
other  time,  at  which  times  the  housetops  and  hilltops  often  seem  almost  a  bright 
red  or  bright  orange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays, 
no  matter  what  the  time  of  day,  is  to  impart  a  warmth  of  tone  to  the  entire  light 
portions  of  the  view. 

Observation  shows  further,  that  no  matter  what  various  bits  of  local  color 
may  enter  into  the  view  before  us,  all  the  dark  portions  of  that  view  possesses  a 
certain  harmony  towards  each  other,  that  they  possess  something  in  common, 
and  further,  that  the  darker  the  shades  and  shadows  of  nature  become,  the  more 
nearly  do  they  approach  to  one  color,  which  color  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by 
the  words  "total  darkness." 

This  harmony  of  color  or  tone  which  pervades  the  shadows  of  nature's 
pictures  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of 
course  changes  in  color  with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  sun 
which  illuminates  the  one  side  of  all  the  objects  in  our  view,  also  illuminates  the 
atmosphere  (or  more  properly  speaking,  the  vapors,  etc.,  held  in  suspension  by 
the  atmosphere),  thus  producing,  as  we  view  the  dark  parts  of  the  scene  through 
this  atmosphere,  something  of  the  effect  alluded  to  above,  produced  by  putting 
white  on  thinly  over  a  dark  ground  color,  that  is,  a  bluish  or  cool  tone.  Again, 
since  we  have  seen  that  the  lights  are  warm  in  tone,  the  coolness  of  the  shadows 
will  be  further  augmented  by  the  contrast. 

Of  course  this  condition  of  affairs  does  not  always  exist,  but  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  a  principle  by  which  a  variety  of  effects  might  be  produced. 

Now  let  the  photographer  put  together  the  factors  as  he  has  found  them. 
The  lights  of  the  picture  are  found  to  be  warm  in  tone;  the  shadows  cool.  The 
lights  of  his  picture  are  represented  by  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed,  and 
the  shadows  by  the  color  of  the  chemical  deposit  or  film  used  in  the  photo- 
graphic operation.  Could  not  the  chemical  part  of  his  picture  be  toned  or 
produced  in  a  cool  gray,  and  could  not  said  chemical  part  be  produced  or 
printed  upon  a  paper  as  a  ground  which  is  warm  in  tone,  say  creamy  or  slightly 
buff,  so  that  in  appearing  through  the  chemical  deposit  or  film,  the  middle  tints 
of  his  picture  would  be  warmer  or  cooler  in  tone  according  as  they  were 
lighter  or  darker  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  sunny  tone  of  the  paper,  appearing 
almost  pure  in  the  lightest  parts  of  the  picture,  and  then  gradually  giving  way  to 
cooler  tone  of  the  film  or  deposit,  as  we  descend  through  the  half  tones  of  the 
picture,  until  it  was  entirely  overcome  in  the  darkest  portions,  would  not  only 
be  pleasing  in  effect,  but  more  nearly  approach  nature,  so  far  as  light  and  shade 
or  monochrome  reproductions  are  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  various  effects  might  be  produced  in  this  way.  For 
instance,  a  photograph  taken  on  a  cold  November  day,  when  no  sun  was  shining, 
and  everything  looked  very  blue  or  purple,  as  we  sometimes  see  it,  could  best 
be  produced  by  printing  in  a  purple  tone  upon  a  paper  of  a  cold  white  tint. 

One  taken  by  electric  light  could  be  reproduced  by  contrasting  a  bluish  white 
in  the  lights  with  a  neutral  or  a  slightly  warm  tone  in  the  shadows. 

In  advancing  my  ideas  I  have  no  particular  photographic  process  in  mind, 


nor  any  particular  class  of  subjects  ;    merely  suggesting  whatever  method  of 
making  prints  be  used  that  would  best  accomplish  the  results. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tones  sought  after  could  be  more  easily  produced  upon 
glass  than  upon  paper,  in  which  case,  if  applied  to  lantern  slides,  the  effect  could 
be  produced  by  painting  the  screen  upon  which  the  pictures  are  to  be  projected, 
a  suitable  tone  for  the  lights  of  the  pictures.  These  thoughts  have  been  hastily 
thrown  together,  with  no  attempt  at  elaboration,  but  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  possibly  a  photograph  might  possess  properly  contrasting  tones,  instead  of 
one  tone,  one  for  the  lights  and  the  other  for  the  darks,  by  means  of  which  some 
beautiful  and  pleasing  results  could  be  obtained,  as  they  break  and  blend  together 
to  form  the  middle  tints  of  the  picture. 


ON  CERTAIN  SURFACES  FEEBLY  SENSITIVE  TO  LIGHT. 

BY  J.  W.   OSBORNE. 

[Presented  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

The  specimens  which  accompany  this  statement  are  suggestive,  inasmuch 
as  they  tend  to  illustrate  the  widely-extended  range  of  photo-chemical  action, 
and  the  part  it  plays  in  every-day  phenomena.  In  thinking  and  speaking  of 
substances  sensitive  to  light,  photographers  and  others  are  apt  to  remember 
only  the  haloid  salts  of  silver;  chromic  acid,  under  restraint,  acting  on  organic 
matter;  asphaltum,  and  a  few  salts  of  iron  and  platinum,  which  short  catalogue 
does,  in  fact,  include  all  the  sensitive  bodies  used  in  practical  photography. 

But,  as  everyone  knows,  this  list  may  be  indefinitely  extended  (if  the  degree 
of  sensitiveness  be  disregarded),  and  the  accompanying  specimens  serve  to  show 
such  extensions  in  certain  directions.  Broadly,  the  results  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  new,  though  in  the  manner  of  their  preparation  and  presentation  some 
novelty  may  be  claimed  for  them. 

On  sheets  Nos.  i  and  2,  three  samples  of  colored  commercial  paper  will  be 
found,  which  are  bleached  by  light,  and  which  give,  therefore,  a  negative  when 
exposed  under  a  negative.  On  sheets  2  and  3,  exposed  papers,  colored  for  the 
purpose  with  eosine  and  methyl  violet,  are  exhibited;  which  likewise  establish 
the  fact  that  these  colors  under  the  luminous  influence  give  rise  to  colorless 
compounds.  But,  though  a  great  number  of  colors  used  in  the  arts  are 
bleached  by  light  more  or  less  rapidly,  this  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule. 
On  sheet  No.  1,  a  small  piece  of  commercial  orange  paper  is  shown,  part  of 
which  has  been  darkened  by  exposure.  Specimens  of  paper  colored  with  picric 
acid  will  also  be  found  on  sheet  No.  4,  in  which  the  darkening  to  a  brown  is 
very  marked. 

The  duration  of  the  exposures  required  to  produce  these  photographic 
effects  is  very  considerable  when  the  change  is  carried  to  its  maximum,  varying 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five,  or  forty  hours  in  direct  sunlight,  which  was  the  only 
kind  of  exposure  employed  in  these  experiments.  Such  substances  are,  per- 
haps, from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  times  less  sensitive  than  chloride  of 
silver  paper.  Indications  of  photo-chemical  action  are,  however,  visible  in 
much  less  time.  On  sheet  No.  2,  a  piece  of  eosine  paper,  exposed  under  two 
strips  of  black  lace,  shows  a  faint  positive  after  half  an  hour.  Also,  on  sheet 
No.  3,  a  piece  of  methyl  violet  paper  similarly  exposed,  shows  the  gradually  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  positive  (by  contrast),  after  one,  two  or  three  hours. 
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The  fact  that  printing  and  writing  papers  become  brown  by  age  is  familiar 
to  most  persons ;  but  that  this  change  is  essentially  photographic  is  not  a  com- 
mon belief.  On  sheet  No.  5  will  be  found  pieces  of  newspaper  taken  from  the 
New  York  Tridune,  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  on  which 
photographic  images  have  been  impressed  by  simple  exposure  under  a  dense 
negative.  These  papers  were  subjected  to  no  preparatory  treatment,  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  the  newspapers  we  read  daily  are  (probably  all)  printed  on  papers 
sensitive  to  light  and  adapted  for  the  production  of  positive  pictures.  On 
sheets  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9  such  pictures  will  be  found  on  Evening  Star  paper, 
made  by  direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  under  collodion  negatives.  A  fact  of 
some  significance  is,  that  some  of  the  experiments  on  Evening  Star  paper  were 
made  on  sheets  which  had  been  very  carefully  washed  before  exposure.  The 
washing  was  done  by  causing  a  very  rapid  film  of  water  to  flow  over  and  under 
the  paper  at  the  same  time  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  paper  was  then  dried 
and  exposed.  This  treatment  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
paper  to  light,  and  the  presumption  would  seem  to  be  justifiable  that  the  sensi- 
tive compounds  present  are  not  soluble  in  water.  The  time  required  to  produce 
the  maximum  effect  is  about  fifty  hours,  but  this  must  often  be  exceeded  if  any 
part  of  the  negative  is  in  the  least  obscured  by  cloudiness.  The  color  produced 
by  exposure  on  such  papers  is  peculiar.  When  the  paper  is  clean  and  in  good 
condition,  as  in  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9,  a  very  pure  golden  bronzy  color  is  produced, 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  in  strong  white  light.  I  will  not  now  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  brown-yellow  compound,  except  to  say  generally,  that  it 
is  not  easily  acted  on  by  chemical  re-agents,  and  that  it  undergoes  a  very 
peculiar  darkening  by  the  application  of  heat  alone;  as  by  ironing  the  paper 
bearing  such  a  photograph  with  a  moderately  hot  flat  iron.  On  sheet  No.  8  a 
piece  of  paper  is  mounted  with  two  tints  on  it  longitudinally,  half  of  which 
(divided  across  the  tints)  was  heated  in  the  way  described,  and  which  is,  in  con- 
sequence, much  darkened.  The  print  above  it  on  the  same  sheet  was  also  so  de- 
veloped or  intensified. 

Sheets  Nos.  10,  11  and  12  have  mounted  upon  them  pieces  of  white  pine,  of 
different  qualities,  upon  which  photographs  have  been  produced  by  exposures 
under  stencil  negatives,  made  by  cutting  openings  in  tin-foil,  and  pressing  it 
into  close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  means  of  a  plate  of  glass 
properly  clamped  thereto.  The  exposure  required  to  produce  these  photo- 
graphic images  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  On  sheet  No.  13  a  piece 
of  poplar  is  shown,  the  picture  on  which  was  produced  in  twenty  hours,  for  it 
seems  probable  that  of  all  the  woods  in  common  use  poplar  is  the  most  sen- 
sitive and  gives  the  darkest  color  when  fully  exposed.  In  making  these  ex- 
periments it  is  important  to  obtain  a  fresh  surface  on  the  wood,  to  effect  which, 
in  the  case  of  an  old  piece,  a  good  deal  of  the  outside  has  often  to  be  removed 
by  the  plane,  for  the  penetration  of  the  light  is  often  considerable. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  darkening  of  wood  (which  is  very  commonly, 
though  rather  vaguely  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  air),  is  related  to  the  pho- 
tographic effect  obtainable  on  printing  papers.  These  are  now  hardly  to  be  had 
without  an  admixture  of  wood  pulp,  and  the  present  inquiry  (inasmuch  as  it 
proves  the  phenomena  to  be  strictly  photographic),  may  have  a  practical  bear- 
ing if  it  points  to  means  which  will  keep  printing  papers  white  indefinitely. 

On  sheet  No.  1,  the  bleaching  action  of  light  upon  a  dried  leaf  is  exhibited, 


and  on  No.  5,  a  piece  of  parchment  is  mounted,  which  has  also,  though  sub- 
stantially white,  become  a  little  whiter  where  the  light  has  acted.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  this  would  tend  to  show  that  the  "yellowing  of  parchments  by  age,"  is 
not  a  photo-chemical  process.     This  parchment  had  a  very  long  exposure. 

As  connected  with  this  general  subject,  I  would  call  to  mind  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield,  of  Boston,  who  established  conclusively  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  slow  effect  of  light  on  colorless  glass,  in  gradually 
giving  it  color;  sometimes  pinkish,  and  sometimes  yellow;  the  former  being 
apparently  due  to  a  re-oxidation  of  the  reduced  manganese  employed  to  coun- 
teract the  iron.     These  changes  often  required  years  for  their  completion. 

Experiments  only  just  completed,  tend  to  show  that  pure  cellulose  in  the 
form  of  the  finest  filtering  paper  is  not  sensitive  to  light,  at  least  a  constant 
exposure  in  a  horizontal  position  to  diffused  and  direct  sunlight,  failed  in  two 
weeks  to  produce  any  perceptible  change  in  color.  On  the  other  hand  the 
same  filtering  paper,  covered  with  picric  acid  and  similarly  exposed  for  the 
same  time,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  hours  of  diffused  and  direct  sunlight, 
gave  a  coloration  as  before,  when  sized  and  calendered  paper  of  the  best 
quality  was  the  kind  treated  with  the  acid.  On  sheet  No.  14,  two  pieces  of 
the  above  filtering  paper,  prepared  with  picric  acid,  and  exposed  horizontally 
as  stated,  will  be  found,  but  one  of  them  has  been  washed  in  hot  water  till 
all  the  soluble  matter  has  been  removed.  This  treatment  of  the  exposed  print 
tends  to  raise  the  contrast  by  letting  the  darkened  parts  appear  as  on  white  paper. 
It  also  shows  the  insolubility  of  the  darkened  portions  in  hot  water,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  was  effected  by  light  alone. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above  exposures,  another  was  made  of  the  same 
duration  and  in  the  same  way.  This  was  the  presentation  of  a  thin  stratum  of 
commercial  picric  acid  on  glass,  to  the  same  illumination  as  that  already  men- 
tioned, under  a  stencil  tin-foil  negative  and  a  plate  of  glass  covering  the  same. 
The  picric  acid  was  darkened  as  before  very  decidedly,  though  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exhibit  the  results  in  a  satisfactory  way  at  a  meeting  of  the  society. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  and  to  account  for  its  incompleteness  in  certain 
ways,  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain,  that  the  investigation,  the  results  of  which 
are  here  given,  was  not  undertaken  with  a  practical  purpose  in  view  ;  but  simply 
to  determine  the  limits  within  which  bodies  may  be  properly  described  as  sensi- 
tive or  non-sensitive.  ^^ 

A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  TESTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNTS. 

BY  E.    W.    FOXLEE. 
[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.] 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  with  all  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  photographic  processes,  silver  prints  are  still  as  fugitive  as  ever- 
some  say  more  so.  I  shall  not  here  refer  to  the  different  causes  which  may  con- 
duce to  fading,  but  simply  confine  myself  to  one— and,  I  believe,  a  prolific  one— 
namely,  the  mounts.  A  large  number  of  those  now  in  the  market  are,  undoubt- 
edly totally  unfitted  for  photographic  purposes,  and,  if  silver  prints  be  mounted 
upon  them,  permanence  must  not  be  expected.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
hardship  that  is  inflicted  upon  a  professional  photographer,  who  takes  every  pre- 
caution in  the  fixing  and  washing  of  his  pictures  in  order  to  make  them  as  per- 
manent as  possible,  when  he  is  supplied  with  mounts  which  contain  such  dele- 
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terious  matters  as  will  render  all  his  care  abortive.  His  reputation  and  business 
must  necessarily  suffer,  and  seeking  redress  in  a  court  of  law,  although  he  may 
gain  his  cause,  is  not  always  satisfactory.  The  mounts,  it  is  true,  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  analytical  chemist  before  they  are  taken  into  use,  but  this  would  be 
somewhat  costly,  and  moreover  the  vendor  could,  and  probably  would,  dispute 
as  to  whether  certain  matters  which  might  be  discovered  in  them  would  act  inju- 
riously upon  a  photograph. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  lay  before  the  club  a  simple  ' '  rough 
and  ready"  method  by  which  anyone  unacquainted  with  chemistry  may  deter- 
mine whether  mounts  contain  anything  that  will  act  injuriously  upon  the  photo- 
graphic image.  I  take  it  that,  as  a  rule,  photographers  do  not  care  what  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  deleterious  matters,  it  being  sufficient  for  their  purpose  to 
ascertain  if  any  at  all  be  present. 

The  method  I  am  about  to  describe  is  one  I  have  had  in  use  for  some  time, 
and  is  similar  in  principle  to  an  excellent  one  described  in  the  Photographic 
News,  though  it  is  put  into  practice  somewhat  differently.  The  method  there 
given  is  to  mount  a  print  on  pieces  of  the  mounts  to  be  tested  in  juxtaposition 
with  a  piece  of  mount  of  known  purity,  and  then  keep  in  a  damp  condition.  My 
plan  is  to  keep  the  face  of  one  part  of  a  print  in  close  contact  with  the  mount 
to  be  tested,  while  the  other  portion  is  insulated  from  it  with  an  impervious  ma- 
terial, the  whole  being  retained  slightly  damp,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  moderately 
warm  place.  We  all  know  that  a  silver  print  subjected  to  this  trying  ordeal  will, 
sooner  or  later,  succumb.  But  if  that  portion  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
mount  changes  quicker  than  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  mount  must  be  the 
cause  of  the  deterioration.  If,  however,  the  picture  fades  evenly  all  over,  the 
mount  may  reasonably  be  considered  suitable  for  its  purpose.  This  plan,  I 
fancy,  possesses  some  little  advantage  over  that  described  in  the  News,  inasmuch 
as  the  face  of  the  print,  instead  of  the  back,  is  in  contact  with  the  mount,  so 
that  the  effect,  if  any,  is  produced  with  greater  rapidity.  Furthermore,  no 
mountant  is  used  which  might  prove  a  bone  of  contention.  In  the  recent  suit, 
Biddle  versus  Fry  &  Co. ,  it  was  contended  that  starch  was  an  improper  cement 
to  use  with  the  mounts  in  dispute. 

The  procedure  I  adopt  is  as  follows:  Take  a  light  print,  made  preferably  from 
a  thin  negative,  and  damp  it,  together  with  a  piece  of  pure  paper,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Joynson's  writing  paper.  Now,  on  the  mount  to  be  tested,  put  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  paraffined  paper  so  as  to  cover,  say,  one-half  of  it.  Then 
place  on  the  print,  face  downwards,  on  that  the  writing  paper,  and  secure  them 
in  position  with  a  couple  of  paper  fasteners.  Next  back  up  with  a  pad  of  damp, 
not  wet,  blotting-paper,  and  place  between  two  pieces  of  glass  to  prevent  the 
moisture  evaporating,  and  put  under  heavy  pressure. 

The  print  should  be  examined  daily.  Sometimes — in  an  hour  or  two  even 
with  some  mounts — the  print  will  show  a  stain  from  soluble  color  diffusing  itself 
from  the  mount.  Here  is  an  example.  This  print  showed  a  stain  in  less  than  a 
couple  of  hours,  yet,  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  although  that  half  which  was  in 
contact  with  the  card  had  become  dyed  a  decided  red,  there  is  no  actual  fading 
of  the  image  itself.  The  dye  has  not  acted  destructively  on  the  image.  Here, 
however,  is  another  sample  of  board,  where  the  staining,  after  seven  days'  con- 
tact, is  far  less  than  in  the  other  case,  but  the  image  has  been  almost  completely 
destroyed.     In  the  next  two  examples — eight  and  ten  days'  contact — it  will  be 


seen  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  staining,  though  there  is  very  strong  evidence 
of  fading,  and  this  began  to  show  itself  on  the  second  day.  Here  are  two  more 
specimens  which,  after  ten  and  eighteen  days  respectively,  although  they  are 
somewhat  stained,  the  image  itself  appears  to  be  intact.  All  these  mounts,  as 
you  see,  are  the  dark  enamelled  and  more  expensive  kind. 

Here  are  two  common  cards  with  a  surface  somewhat  similar  to  the  more 
costly  ones  just  shown,  printed  with  bronze,  which  were  not  intended  for  pho- 
tographic purposes.  In  each  case  the  bronze  lettering  shows  on  the  photograph, 
yet  the  image  is  otherwise  unaffected,  except  that  in  one  it  is  very  slightly  tinted. 
Both  were  kept  in  contact  for  three  weeks.  The  next  specimen  is  a  white 
enamelled  card  which,  after  twenty  days,  has  produced  no  injurious  effect,  though 
the  enamel,  in  places,  adhered  to  the  print,  and  has  since  been  washed  off.  The 
portrait  on  the  other  side  of  this  card  has  been  there  for  about  fourteen  years. 
This  is  a  very  cheap  and  common  cream-toned  board,  not  enamelled,  which, 
after  fourteen  days,  shows  no  injury  whatever,  although  the  print  is  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  one.  Here  is  another  plain  board  of  the  cheap  kind,  which  by 
the  treatment  has  become  mouldy  and  so  spotted  the  print,  but  has  not  other- 
wise injured  it  after  fourteen  days'  contact.  As  the  mould  made  its  appearance 
in  a  few  days  I  conclude  that  the  paste,  or  the  material  used  for  the  card,  must 
have  contained  the  germ. 

I  could  have  brought  forward  many  other  examples  had  time  permitted ;  but 
as  I  promised  a  short  paper  I  will  not  inflict  them  upon  you.  What  I  have 
shown,  I  think,  has  been  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  method  described  is  a  simple 
yet  efficacious  one,  and  that  photographers  need  not  consider  themselves  quite 
so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  mount  makers,  and  what  they  supply,  as  hitherto. 


[From  the  Photographic  News.] 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

BY     W.      E.     DEBENHAM. 

No.  4. — The  Pencils. 
The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  pencils  to  be  employed. 
These  should  be  of  the  finest  quality  obtainable,  but  as  price  and  quality  are 
not  invariably  concurrent,  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  characteristics  by  which  a 
good  pencil  can  be  distinguished  from  a  bad  one.  The  great  points  to  be  ob- 
served are  fineness  of  texture  and  uniformity  of  the  lead.  Want  of  uniformity 
shows  itself  by  some  portions  of  the  lead  marking  more  freely  than  other  por- 
tions, so  that  a  mark  which  with  a  certain  pressure  of  the  hand  is  intended  to 
produce  a  certain  depth  of  stroke  may  be  lighter  or  heavier  than  desired.  Want 
of  fineness  of  texture  is  a  still  more  serious  evil,  and  a  pencil  deficient  in  this 
respect  should  on  no  account  be  used.  The  evil  will  show  itself  by  a  crumb- 
ling away  of  the  point.  This  not  only  necessitates  constant  resharpening,  but 
worse  still,  the  crumbling  fragments  are  apt  to  mark  the  negative  with  places 
stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  lead  where  the  point  has  broken  off, 
falling  on  the  plate  with  a  fresh  unpolished  surface,  and,  perhaps,  a  fragment  of 
lead  under  it,  makes  a  mark  that  cannot  easily  be  got  rid  of.  Short  of  actually 
finding  out  by  these  evils  occurring,  the  defective  character  of  the  lead,  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from  another  sign.  A  good  lead  of  fine  and  close  tex- 
ture bears  a  high  polish,  whilst  an  inferior  one  of  the   same  degree  of  hardness 


shows  somewhat  grayer  and  duller.  The  difference  is  not  great,  but  is  yet  per- 
ceptible, and  will  show  on  the  sharpened  points  as  well  as  along  the  side  of  the 
lead. 

Pencils  of  various  degrees  of  hardness  are  required,  and  these  degrees  are 
represented  by  numbers  with  some  makers,  and  by  letters  by  other  makers. 
The  degrees  in  use  run  from  B  or  BB  to  HHH,  or  from  No.  i  to  5,  the  higher 
numbers  indicating  great  hardness.  Harder  pencils  than  these  are  sometimes 
recommended,  but  I  have  not  found  any  occasion  for  their  use.  A  good  deal 
depends,  however,  upon  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  touch  of  the  individual 
as  to  what  degree  of  hardness  will  be  required  for  a  particular  depth  of  stroke  ; 
whilst  the  character  of  the  varnish  or  medium  used,  the  intensity  of  the  negative, 
and  the  strength  of  the  places  to  be  worked  upon,  will  determine  the  choice  of 
a  harder  or  softer  lead  for  use  as  occasion  may  require.  A  practiced  retoucher 
will  be  able  to  do  with  one  lead  of  a  medium  hardness,  work  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  a  less  experienced  hand  to  attempt  without  a  change,  so  that  old 
hands  will  often  not  require  to  change  their  pencils  all  through  a  negative,  and, 
indeed,  for  several  negatives  in  succession,  if  of  fairly  uniform  quality,  and 
without  any  very  transparent  places  requiring  an  extra  amount  of  deposit  upon 
them. 

Lead  pencils  in  use  are  in  two  forms.  The  first  is  the  old  kind  fixed  in 
cedar,  Fig.  1.  When  these  are  used,  the  wood  should  be  cut  tapering  rather 
finely,  and  half-an-inch  or  rather  more  of  the  lead  should  be  exposed.  If  cut  as 
for  writing  or  ordinary  drawing  purposes,  the  work  will  be  too  much  hidden 
by  the  wood.  The  exposed  portion  of  the  lead  is  sharpened  slightly  conically 
to  preserve  its  strength,  to  a  fine  point. 


Fin.  1. 

It  is  more  customary  now  to  use  pencils  with  movable  leads  in  holders,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  trouble  of  sharpening  in  so  far  as  cutting  away  the  wood 
is  concerned  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  pencil  is  kept  of  one  length  and  weight. 
The  length  of  lead  which  it  is  desirable  to  expose,  and  the  kind  of  point  to  be 
given,  are  the  same  as  when  solid  wood  pencils  are  in  use.  It  is  desirable  when 
using  these  holders  to  have  at  least  three  of  them  for  leads  of  differing  degrees  of 
hardness,  and  not  to  depend  upon  one  holder,  and  changing  of  the  leads  in  it, 
a  course  involving   loss  of  time,   and  some  additional  risk  of  breakage.     The 


Fig.  2 

holders  should  bear  some  distinguishing  sign  by  which  they  may  readily  be  re- 
cognized. The  most  marked  way  is  to  have  them  of  different  colors,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  this,  as  they  are  made  of  red,  black  and  polished  cedar.  If 
the  retoucher  has  them  all  of  one  color,  and  not  marked  by  distinguishing  letters, 
it  is  very  easy  to  cut  notches  corresponding  with  the  number  on  the  lead  con- 
tained in  the  holder. 

As  an  example  of  quality  of  lead   being   sometimes  independent  of  price,  I 
may  mention,  that  noticing  the  good  quality  of  some  pencils  that  had  been  ob- 
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tained  for  writing  purposes  at  a  few  pence  per  dozen,  I  thought  I  would  see  if 
they  were  good  enough  for  retouching,  and  sharpening  one,  found  it  work  very 
well  indeed.  I  used  that  pencil  right  off— it  was  marked  HB — for  several 
heads  without  wanting  any  change.  Of  course,  the  probabilities  are  not  in  favor 
of  finding  leads  of  fine  quality  in  low-priced  pencils,  and  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lously misplaced  economy  to  use  any  lead  of  an  inferior  quality,  whatever  the 
price. 

For  sharpening  the  point,  the  most  convenient  thing  is  the  fine  glass  paper 
block  sold  for  the  purpose.  When  one  surface  is  worn  out  there  is  only  to  strip 
it  off  and  another  is  ready  for  use.  When  these  blocks  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
strip  of  fine  glass  paper  is  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  or  millboard,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  there  are  no  lumps  in  the  paste  or  glue,  which  would  throw 
up  a  ridge  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  paper  that  would  interfere  with  its- 
proper  use.  The  lead  is  laid  on  its  side  and  ground  away  with  a  motion 
from  side  to  side,  whilst  the  holder  is  slowly  revolved  to  expose  all  sides  to  the 
cutting  action  of  the  glass  paper. 

After  sharpening,  the  lead  should  be  wiped  before  being  applied  to  the  negative, 
otherwise  a  little  of  the  powdered  lead  adhering  to  its  surface  may  cause  the 
first  stroke  or  two  to  be  blacker  than  was  intended,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  work.  For  wiping  off  this  powder,  the  lead  may  be  drawn  lightly 
through  a  soft  cloth  held  between  the  fingers,  or  the  plan  may  be  adopted  of 
drawing  it  through  the  pile  of  a  piece  of  Utrecht  velvet,  such  as  is  used  for 
covering  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 


THE  BULLETIN  FOR  1889. 

The  steady  growth  of  our  subscription  list,  the  scores  of  letters,  testimonials 
of  the  value  of  the  Bulletin  to  its  ever  increasing  number  of  readers,  leaves  us 
without  doubt  that  the  policy  we  have  followed  heretofore  has  been  acceptable  to 
those  who  wish  the  best  and  latest  records  of  the  development  of  photography. 
During  the  past  year  we  claim  that  we  have  presented  to  the  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  the  very  best  and  most  carefully  presented  information  on  all  photo- 
graphic subjects.  The  original  articles  in  the  Bulletin  have  been  from  the  best 
and  most  practical  workers,  and  also  from  the  highest  scientific  authorities  on  the 
topics  of  which  they  have  treated.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  give  the  most  valu- 
able information  in  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  phases  of  our  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  laid  down  a  certain  line  of  work  at  a  high 
level  and  we  have  kept  it  at  that  level  throughout  the  year.  We  did  not  offer 
our  readers  any  special  inducements  or  make  promises  that  we  could  only  keep 
for  a  short  period;  but  we  have  given  the  very  best  information  attainable,  and 
this  throughout  the  whole  year  that  is  past.  Now  we  propose  to  follow  the 
same  line  of  procedure  during  the  coming  year.  We  propose  to  give  our  readers 
the  best  and  latest  photographic  information,  both  American  and  Foreign,  that 
is  attainable;  and  we  shall  do  this  regardless  of  expense,  feeling  sure  that  our 
subscribers  have  long  ago  learned  the  truth  of  the  statement  "The  best  is  always 
the  cheapest." 

Our  German  and  English  correspondence,  which  we  claim  is  second  to  none, 
will  be  continued  as  heretofore.  Our  Reports  of  Societies  will  be  given  in  the 
same  careful  manner  as  was  followed  last  year.     In  many  cases  these  are  from 
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the  pens  of  our  special  reporters.  Our  Question  Columns  continue  to  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  Bulletin,  and  will  be  kept  up  in  the  same  careful  and 
generous  manner  by  our  Editors  and  their  practical  staff. 

We  claim  that  there  is  not  another  photographic  journal  in  America  that 
gives  so  much  really  valuable  information  for  so  little  money.  The  translations 
of  papers  from  foreign  journals  alone,  which  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  during  the  past  year,  were  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
subscription  to  every  progressive  photographer.  And  there  is  not  another 
American  photographic  journal  that  has  attempted  to  give  such  translations. 
Added  to  these  things,  there  has  appeared  in  every  issue  an  illustration  of  high 
value,  from  the  art  side  of  photography.  Not  mere  photo-lithographs  or  rough 
process  plates,  but  silver  prints,  aristotypes,  bromide  prints,  photogravures,  the 
highest  phases  of  photographic  and  photogravure  printing.  These  illustrations 
alone  are  worth  twice  the  value  of  the  subscription  price  of  the  Bulletin. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  we  are  prepared  to  do  again,  and  we  promise 
our  readers  that  they  shall  have  the  very  best  value  for  their  money.  We  do  not 
raise  the  price  of  the  subscription,  and  we  only  ask  that  our  readers  will  do 
their  share  in  helping  us  to  furnish  the  best  photographic  information  at  a  small 
cost,  by  asking  every  one  interested  in  our  art  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the 
Bulletin;  an  examination  will  prove  that  the  journal  is  worthy  the  patron- 
age of  every  true  lover  of  photography.  We  have  a  goodly  subscription  list 
now,  but  there  is  room  for  many  more  names  upon  it,  and  we  hope  that  those 
who  intend  to  promote  the  good  work  next  year  will  send  in  their  subscriptions 
at  an  early  date.  The  Publishers. 


I  enjoy  the  Bulletin  more  than  a  Sunday  dinner.  A.  A.  Baker. 


I  always  read  the  Bulletin,  and  think  it  very  interesting.       F.  K.  Hart. 


Enclosed  please  find  check  for  subscription  to  your  valuable  Bulletin. 

F.  W.  Scribner. 

It  contains  a  good  deal  to  interest  both  professional  and  amateur  photogra- 
phers.    Felix  Reifschneider. 

You  print  a  good  work  on  photography;  hope  you  will  make  it  as  interesting 
through  1889.  E.  J.  Christman. 

Please  do  not  take  my  name  from  the  list  of  subscribers  for  the  Bulletin, 
for  I  am  lost  without  it.  J.   E.   Rote. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Bulletin,  and  find  it  a  very  valuable 
journal;  it  ought  to  be  patronized  by  all  photographers  and  artists. 

W.  S.  Kriebel,  Artist. 

Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  although  chiefly  circulating  amongst 
photographers  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is  now,  however,  pretty  well 
known  in  this  country, and  with  its  capital  illustrations  and  useful  matter,  always 
does  both  editors  and  publishers  great  credit. — Photographic  Art  Journal. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE -PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SECTION. 

Regular  Meeting— December  4,  1888. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  in  the  chair.  The  Chair- 
man, after  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  an- 
nounced that  the  first  business  was  the  reports 
of  committees. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  re- 
ceived for  the  section  the  usual  photographic 
papers  and  periodicals  regularly  contributed 
to  the  section;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  each  of  the  publishers  for  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
reported  that  the  programme,  as  announced 
on  the  cards  of  invitation,  would  have  to  be 
changed  somewhat  on  account  of  the  sickness 
of  Mr.  Cusacks,  who  it  was  expected  would 
entertain  the  section  on  the  subject  of  pho- 
tography as  connected  with  newspaper  illus- 
tration. In  lieu  of  this,  Messrs.  Fisk  and 
Elmendorf  had  kindly  consented  to  give  a 
lantern  exhibition.  As  both  these  gentlemen 
were  counted  among  our  most  famous  experts 
in  this  branch  of  work,  it  was  hoped  that  the 


interest  and  pleasure  of  the  audience  would 
in  no  way  be  lessened  by  this  enforced  change 
in  the  programme. 

The  Chairman  further  announced,  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  section  would  be  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  16,  1889,  and 
that  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening  would 
be  given  by  Morris  Cooper,  Esq.,  on  "  Pho- 
tography as  applied  to  the  Law." 

Professor  Elmendorf  was  now  introduced, 
and,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  and  uniquely  describe  a 
charming  collection  of  slides  —  contrasting 
some  of  the  famous  places  of  the  old  world 
with  those  of  the  new. 

As  these  views  were  all  taken  by  himself  in 
his  search  for  recreation,  his  appreciative 
audience  at  once  recognized  his  skillfulness  as 
a  photographer  and  an  artist,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  could  not  fail  to  imagine  the 
thousands  of  miles  to  be  traveled,  the  expense 
of  these  journeys,  and  the  time  expended  in 
obtaining  these  gems  of  photographic  art. 
Hence  his  auditors,  conscious  of  their  indebt- 
edness, tendered  to  him  a  hearty  and  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Fisk  followed  Professor  Elmen- 
dorf with  a  very  interesting  collection  of  slides; 
and  these  were  followed  by  some  four  or  five 
by  Mr.  Q.  G.  Mason,  which  slides  he  said  were 
made  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  useful  as  a  means  of  noting  the 
progress  made  in  this  special  branch  of  the 
art. 

Mr.  George  W.  Kittredge  read  a  paper  on 
"Picture  Tones" — see  page  749— and  the 
section  then  adjourned. 

THE  HARTFORD  CAMEEA   CLUB-THIRD 
PUBLIC   EXHIBITION. 

The  third  public  exhibition  of  the  Hartford 
Camera  Club  was  opened  at  No.  222  Main 
Street,  /Etna  Building.  The  exhibition  was 
much  better  in  every  respect  than  the  two  pre 
ceding  ones.  The  display  was  larger,  more 
varied,  and  the  pictures  and  views  of  a  much 
better  quality  than  any  before  exhibited.  There 
being  no  charge  for  admission,  the  rooms  were 
well  filled  during  the  entire  day  by  persons  in- 
terested not  only  by  the  work  of  some  friend, 
but  by  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  views  dis- 
played. The  exhibition  committee,  Herbert 
O.  Warner,  William  J.  Hickmott  and  Albert 
H.  Pitkin,  arranged  the  pictures  in  groups,  that 
showed  the  merits  of  each  exhibit  and  gave 
to  them  the  best  possible  advantage  for  in- 
spection. 
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The  exhibit  was  arranged  in  three  classes  : 
For  amateur  work  only,  the  mixed  class,  and 
for  exhibition  only.  The  amateur  class  in- 
cluded landscapes,  marine  views,  architecture, 
interiors,  animals,  instantaneous  effects— ex- 
cept surf,  sail  and  animals — portraits,  single 
figure  groups,  composition  pictures,  flash  light 
pictures,  detective  camera  pictures,  enlarge- 
ments and  transparencies.  The  mixed  class  in- 
cluded composition  of  subjectsanddevelopment 
of  plates  by  the  exhibitor,  and  prints  made  by 
a  professional.  The  first  department  of  this 
class  took  in  all  out-door  views  ;  the  second, 
interiors,  and  the  third,  portraits.  For  exhi- 
bition only,  photographs,  of  any  subject,  not 
entered  for  competition. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  judges,  Charles 
L.  Howard,  Charles  R.  Loomis  and  George 
W.  Stuart,  were  as  follows  : 

For  best  landscape  views,  first  prize,  Ff.  O. 
Warner.  Honorable  mention,  Dr.  George  L. 
Parmalee. 

For  best  exhibits  of  marine  views,  first  prize, 
H.  O.  Warner. 

For  best  views  of  architectural  views,  first 
prize,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kinney. 

For  best  exhibit  of  interior  views,  first  prize, 
Dr.  George  L.  Parmalee. 

For  best  collection  of  instantaneous  views, 
first  prize,  E.  H.  Crowell. 

For  best  exhibit  of  portraits,  first  prize,  W. 
J.  Hickmott. 

For  best  exhibit  of  composition  pictures, 
studies,  first  prize,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Kinney. 

For  best  exhibit  of  transparencies,  first  prize, 
F.  D.  Barry. 

For  best  exhibit  in  the  mixed  class,  first 
prize,  T.  S.  Steele.  Honorable  mention,  C.  L. 
Goodwin. 

Among  the  other  exhibits  offered  for  exhibi- 
tion, all  of  which  were  very  fine  specimens  of 
amateur  photography,  are  the  framed  pictures 
of  F.  A.  Jackson  and  F.  E.  Hotchkiss,  of  New 
Haven.  A  collection  of  "  blizzard  pictures  " 
attracted  much  attention.  One  showed  a  forty- 
foot  snow-drift  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad,  at  Green  Farms,  photo- 
graphed by  C.  R.  Bronson,  and  one  of  the 
City  Hall  Park  of  this  city,  taken  by  Olsen. 
F.  H.  Chapin  exhibited  a  number  of  Rocky 
Mountain  views.  Mrs.  J.  M.Thompson  showed 
a  collection  of  pictures  of  views  in  Scotland, 
taken  on  a  recent  trip  to  that  country.  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Kinney's  collection  of  composition  pic- 
tures, studies,  were  particularly  fine. 

Henry  F.  Smith  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Wolf  had 
on  exhibition  a  number  of  pictures  taken  with 
a  microscope.  The  views  showed,  among  other 


things,  the  lances  of  the  mosquito's  beak;  the 
sting  of  a  wasp;  a  young  spider;  a  female 
mosquito;  a  section  of  a  frog's  stomach;  a 
drop  of  blood,  from  a  pigeon,  a  mouse,  a  dog, 
and  a  drop  of  human  blood.  The  infusoria  in 
the  drinking  water  of  this  city  was  also  shown. 

George  M.  Barney,  of  Springfield,  showed 
a  collection  of  Southern  views,  which  were 
very  beautiful.  The  bromide  enlargement  of 
the  United  States  Capital  Dome,  from  a  nega- 
tive made  by  E.  M.  White,  was  very  pretty. 
T.  E.  Steele  exhibited  a  large  number  of  views 
taken  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  were  scenes  in 
and  around  the  famous  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel 
at  St.  Augustine.  James  R.  Cone,  the  president 
of  the  Hartford  Camera  Club,  exhibited  a  lot 
of  surf,  landscape  and  interior  views. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  and  varied  col- 
lections of  views  for  exhibition  only  were  those 
of  George  R.  Goodman,  George  M.  Bond, 
Henry  W.  Fuller,  of  this  city;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Paulison,  of  West  Hartford;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ken- 
dall, of  Norfolk;  H.  L.  Aldrich,  of  Spring- 
field; N.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Norwich,  and  A.  L. 
Brandegee,  of  Bristol. 


THE  SOCIETY   OF  AMATEUR   PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS OF  NEW  YORK. 

Regular  Meeting,  December  ii,  1888. 

President  Canfield  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Champney  were  approved  as  read. 

The  President — The  scientific  programme 
covers  several  papers,  and  an  exhibition  of 
photographic  apparatus. 

The  first  paper  is  entitled  "  Development 
by  Separate  Solutions,"  a  paper  furnished  us 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  members  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Papers  and  Publications,  by  Mr. 
David  Bachrach,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore.  It  has 
been  handed  to  me  to  read.  (See  next  Bul- 
letin. ) 

If  there  are  any  comments  to  be  made  by 
our  members  upon  this  paper  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  them.  Some  of  our  most  useful 
results  have  been  brought  about  in  this  way, 
in  discussing  these  questions  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  Beach— I  might  state,  Mr.  President, 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  I  pursued  a  series  of 
experiments  in  that  direction,  and  found  that 
it  operated  very  well.  The  only  trouble  was 
it  took  a  little  more  time  to  develop  the  plates, 
which  I  thought  was  rather  an  objection  to 
amateurs;  still,  where  there  is  a  large  number 
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of  plates  to  be  developed  it  is  probably  an  ex- 
cellent plan,  and  the  suggestion  of  using  hy- 
droquinone  in  this  way  is  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Duffield— I  have  experimented  a  little 
with  this  method;  I  soaked  my  plates  in  water 
until  the  film  became  soft,  and  found  that  they 
would  develop  in  one-half  the  time  required 
if  not  previously  soaked.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  an  advantage  in  it  for  over-ex- 
posed plates,  although  Mr.  Bachrach  does  not 
say  so.  I  have  not  tried  it  to  any  extent,  but 
what  little  experience  I  have  had  shows  me 
that  there  are  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
system  of  developing.  A  gentleman  of  Brook- 
lyn— amateur— who  was  here  the  other  night, 
told  me  he  used  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Leaming — A  few  years  ago  I  saw  Dr. 
Stratford  use  single  separate  solutions,  first 
soaking  the  lantern  slide  he  was  making  in 
the  pyro  for  one  to  two  minutes,  according  to 
the  density  desired,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  plate  came  up  with  extreme  rapidity  in 
the  alkaline  solution.  It  has  to  be  watched 
very  carefully  in  that  regard.  It  is  faster  than 
the  normal  way. 

Mr.  Newton— Soaking  a  gelatine  plate  in 
water  will  facilitate  immensely  the  develop- 
ment, by  every  process  that  I  know  of,  and  if 
the  plates  were  soaked  first  in  alkali  and  then 
afterwards  in  the  other  developing  substances, 
the  result  would  be  about  the  same.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  developed  gelatine 
plates  in  that  way,  but  I  have  the  collodion 
emulsion  plate^,  many  times,  usually  soaking 
them  in  the  alkaline  solution  first;  the  whole 
image  would  appear  before  I  put  the  plate  in 
the  pyro. 

Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith — That  is  the  develop- 
ment recommended  for  Cramer's  fastest 
plates,  marked  with  sensitometer  Nos.  60  and 
70. 

The  President — Possibly  some  of  our  mem- 
bers will  have  more  to  report  on  this  subject 
at  a  later  meeting. 

Dr.  Higgins— I  rise  to  propound  a  query. 
If  I  understood  Mr.  Newton  aright,  he  re- 
gards the  development  of  any  plate  in  any 
developer  as  being  rendered  more  speedy  by 
previous  soaking  in  water  ? 

Mr.  Newton — The  development  of  any 
gelatine  plate,  by  any  process  that  I  know  of, 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  first  soaking  it  in 
water. 

Dr.  Higgins— If  we  take  an  exposed  gela- 
tine plate  and  develop  it  with  ferrous  oxa- 
late solution,  will  we  not  have  a  far  more 
rapid  development  by  not  soaking  it  in  water 
first. 


Mr.  Newton — I  don't  think  so. 
Dr.  Higgins — I  only  make  that  inquiry  of 
Mr.  Newton,  as  I  know  he  has  had  an  im- 
mense deal  of  experience  in  oxalate  develop- 
ment. In  fact  having  myself  almost  entirely 
set  aside  all  other  modes  of  development,  I 
rang  the  changes  on  it  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
I  am  confident  that  my  memorandum  books 
will  show  that  to  have  been  my  experience.  I 
tried  giving  the  plates  so  many  minutes  in 
water,  and  then  afterwards  immediately 
transferring  them  to  the  oxalate  solution  for  a 
measured  period,  and  adding  the  two  times 
together.  For  instance,  if  they  were  two 
minutes  in  water  and  ten  minutes  in  the 
oxalate  solution,  that  would  make  twelve 
minutes.  Now,  if  one-half  of  the  plate  (be- 
cause that  is  the  way  I  always  operate, 
by  cutting  the  plate  in  two)  had  been  plunged 
directly  into  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution,  the 
development  would  not  be  over  six  or  eight 
minutes,  and  I  explain  it  in  this  way:  That 
the  power  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer 
lies  in  its  nascent  qualities,  arising  immedi- 
ately on  the  union  of  the  iron  salt  with  the 
potassium  oxalate.  Every  second  of  time 
after  mixing  weakens  it  ;  changes  take  place, 
and  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  dead  solution,  so  that 
after  three  or  four  negatives  are  developed  it 
operates  only  half  as  rapidly.  Now  reason 
seemed  to  tell  me  that  the  film  when  soaked 
with  water  diluted  the  developer  by  the 
amount  of  water  it  had  absorbed — you  might 
say  one-half.  And  so  I  propounded  the 
query  whether  Professor  Newton  had  noticed 
the  same  thing  that  I  did  ? 

The  President — Gentlemen,  Mr.  Rams- 
perger  has  to  show  us  to-night  the  Steinheil 
detective  camera,  of  foreign  manufacture.  If 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  explain  it  we  will  be 
glad  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Ramsperger  responded  as  follows:  I 
am  here  this  evening  at  the  invitation  of  your 
Committee  on  Apparatus,  to  show  and  ex- 
plain to  you  the  detective  camera,  made  by 
Steinheil,  of  Munich. 

The  camera  I  have  is  for  plates  9x12  centi- 
metres, this  being  a  European  size,  a  little 
short  of  4  x  5  inches,  but  by  employing 
" kits  "  the  regular  American  sizes  under  4x5 
inches  can  be  used  readily  in  this  camera. 
Steinheil  is  now  preparing  these  cameras  for 
plates  of  the  favorite  American  dimensions. 

You  will  notice  that  this  camera  is  very  com- 
pact and  is  a  very  substantial  piece  of  workman- 
ship, built  of  solid  French  walnut,  finely  pol- 
ished, and  capable  of  withstanding  a  great 
amount  of  rough  usage.     Its  external  dimen- 
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sions  are:  9  inches  in  length,  $}4  inches  in 
breadth,  and  4  inches  in  height. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  camera  is  the 
magazine  in  the  back,  capable  of  holding 
twelve  plates  or  films,  with  a  very  simple  and 
effective  device  for  changing  the  plates  through 
the  medium  of  the  changing  bag,  which  is 
permanently  attached  to  the  top  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  when  not  in  actual  use  is  protected 
by  a  cover  of  same  material  as  the  camera  box. 

The  President — Are  there  any  questions  to 
be  asked  of  Mr.  Ramsperger  ?  We  are 
certainly  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  intro- 
ducing to  our  notice  this  form  of  apparatus. 
It  is  a  little  different  from  the  ordinary  de- 
tective camera  in  its  magazine  feature.  I  sup- 
pose he  will  be  glad  to  explain  it  any  further 
to  the  members  after  the  other  business  of  the 
evening  is  transacted. 

Mr.  Williams— I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  any  reason  why  this  ar- 
rangement just  exhibited  to  us  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  an  ordinary  camera  as  a  changing  box; 
it  probably  has  been  done,  and  I  am  not  aware 
it? 

Mr.  Ramsperger — If  you  ask  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  it  I  will  say  that  I  think  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done.  I  think  it 
can  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  employed 
with  any  existing  camera  as  a  plate  holder  or 
"  changing  box, "  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it. 
The  action  is  a  positive  one  and  it  cannot  fail. 
The  mechanical  arrangement  is  so  simple  that 
there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  and  it 
must  work.     There  are  very  few  parts  to  it. 

Mr.  Williams— Is  it  possible  to  expose  one 
plate  twice  before  you  discover  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsberger— You  are  quite  right  in 
calling  my  attention  to  that  point.  You  have 
this  ground  glass  in  front  and  you  have  ex- 
posed your  front  plate  twice,  but  you  have 
no  impression  on  it  because  this  ground  glass 
is  backed  by  this  piece  of  metal,  which  pre- 
vents the  light  from  striking  that  plate;  so 
when  you  set  off  the  shutter  it  is  without  any 
effect  on  the  plate. 

The  President — Next  in  order  is  the  report  of 
the  Chemical  Committee.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Stebbins,  is  ill  this  evening,  but  he  has  sent 
this  report,  which  I  will  read.  (See  next 
Bulletin.) 

Dr.  Pikfard— I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  tendered  to  the  Chemical  Committee. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President — The  next  paper  is  entitled 
" Collodio-bromide  Emulsions,"  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach,  with  demonstration.  Mr.  Beach  has 
the  floor. 


Mr.  Beach  then  read  his  paper  (see  next 
Bulletin),  after  which  he  successfully  dem- 
onstrated the  process,  cleaning  a  glass  plate, 
edging  it  with  rubber  solution,  and  flowing  it 
with  the  emulsion,  then  he  exposed  it  behind 
a  negative  and  developed  a  lantern  slide  trans- 
parency; and  just  before  adjournment  put  it 
in  the  lantern  for  exhibition. 

The  President—!  will  take  the  liberty  of 
changing  the  order  of  the  proceedings  slightly/ 
Instead  of  having  the  other  apparatus  shown  at 
this  point  I  will,  after  making  a  few  announce- 
ments, read  a  paper  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborn 
kindly  sent  me  at  my  request,  announced  on 
the  programme  as  "Observations  on  Sub- 
stances Feebly  Sensitive  to  Light,"  which  is 
accompanied  with  a  number  of  the  most  in- 
teresting specimens.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  we  have  had  before  us 
in  a  long  time. 

Previous  to  reading  the  paper,  however,  I 
will  announce  that  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society  we  have  had  a  very  gratifying  ac- 
cession to  the  membership.  The  full  list  is  as 
follows  : 

I.  Adler,  M.D.;  E.  T.  Birdsall,  E.  T.  Gib- 
son, P.  H.  Mason,  M.D.;  A.  L.  Simpson,  G. 
R.  Allerton,  Dr.  M.  B.  Feeney,  S.  Quacken- 
bush.  As  Active  Members  :  Mr.  A.  P.  Smith 
a  subscribing  member,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Hull 
a  corresponding  member. 

I  will  also  read  a  list  of  donations  to  the 
Society  received  since  the  last  meeting.  First 
and  foremost,  there  is  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Henry  V.  Parsell,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  liberal  supporters  of  the  Society: 

New  York,  November  22,  1888. 
C.  W.  CANFfF.LD,  Esq.,  President, 

Society  of  Amateur  Photographers. 
Dear  Sir, — I  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  Beach  six  certificates  on  which  I  loaned 
your  Society  ninety  dollars.  Please  accept 
them  as  a  gift,  which  will  relieve  you  from 
any  further  anxiety.  I  hope  Mr.  Smith  and 
others  now  will  do  the  same. 

With  great  respect  to  yourself  and  Board, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Henry  V.  Parsell. 

The  President — This  is  another  example  of 
Mr.  Parsell's  generosity,  coming  as  it  did  at  a 
time  which  was  in  certain  respects  critical  in 
the  history  of  the  Society ;  it  was  very  cheer- 
ing. I  think  we  should  pass  a  most  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parsell  for  his  gift. 

On    motion   of  Dr.    Piffard    a   unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Parsell. 
( To  be  continued.') 
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ROCHESTER   ACADEMY   OF   SCIENCE- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

Regular  meeting  December  4th,  nineteen 
members  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  pres- 
ent. 

President  Croughton  in  the  chair.  The 
Room  Committee  gave  their  report,  which 
was  accepted,  and  after  some  discussion  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Vice-President 
Hagreen  were  read,  which  on  motion  were 
accepted,  and  a  page  in  the  minutes  ordered 
set  aside  to  his  memory. 

The  President  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  "Flash-light  Photography,"  written  by 
Mr.  John  Bartlett,  of  Philadelphia;  he  also  ex- 
hibited some  very  fine  flash-light  pictures 
made  by  Mr.  Bartlett. 

A  demonstration  of  the  flash-light  was  next 
given,  which  proved  a  success;  the  Blitz-Pulver 
compound  was  used  to  produce  the  flash. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Bartlett  for 
his  interesting  paper  and  pictures,  and  to  Mc- 
Collin  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Blitz- 
Pulver  compound  used.  The  meeting  closed 
with  a  lantern  exhibition  of  flash-light  pictures. 
James  Streeter, 

Secretary. 


SAINT  LOUIS  CAMERA  CLUB. 

St.  Louis,  December  3,  1888. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Cam- 
era Club  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Bain,  with  twenty-one  members  present. 

Minutes  of  November  19,  1888,  were  read 
and  approved  as  read. 

Mr.  Butler's  paper  on  "  Plain  Paper  Print- 
ing," of  which  the  following  resume  may  be 
of  interest,  was  then  read: 

Plain  salted  paper,  such  as  demons'  "Mat 
Surface,"  is  readily  procured,  and  yields  prints 
with  difficulty  distinguished  from  platinotypes, 
when  the  original  negative  is  a  good  one. 

The  bath  should  contain  60  grains  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  should  be  neutralized 
with  ammonia.  The  paper  should  be  floated 
in  the  usual  manner  for  two-and-a-half  or 
three  minutes,  then  removed,  the  surplus  solu- 
tion blotted  off,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

When  dried,  it  should  be  cut  to  the  sizes  re- 
quired for  printing,  and  then  fumed  for  thirty 
minutes  in  the  usual  way. 

The  printing  is  carried  on  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  remembering  that  the  prints  must  be 
slightly  darker  than  on  albumen  paper,  as  the 
image  is  further  reduced  in  toning  and  fixing. 

The  prints  are  next  washed  in  three  or  four 


changes  of  water,  and  reddened  in  a  weak 
solution  of  common  salt,  following  by  washing 
in  one  change  ot  water. 

The  toning  bath,  which  the  writer  finds  gives 
excellent  results,  is  the  following  : 

Chloride  of  gold 1  grain. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 10  grains. 

Water 8  ounces. 

Should  more  than  one  sheet  of  paper  be 
used,  the  quantities  above  given  must  be  pro- 
portionately increased.  Do  not  put  many 
prints  into  the  toning  bath  at  once,  as  they 
tone  so  rapidly  as  to  be  easily  over-toned.  If 
the  toning  is  carried  only  so  far  as  to  give 
purple  tone  by  reflected  light,  the  prints  will 
come  out  of  the  fixing  bath  with  brown  tone;  if 
purple  by  transmitted  light,  with  purplish- 
black  tones,  which  are  very  effective. 

After  washing  in  one  change  of  water  the 
toned  prints  are  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath 
of  3  ounces  hypo  to  16  ounces  water.  Here 
they  remain  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
they  are  removed  and  carefully  washed  to 
remove  the  hypo,  then  mounted  on  suitable 
cards. 

The  paper  was  fully  illustrated  with  speci- 
men prints,  showing  clearly  the  simplicity  and 
artistic  quality  of  the  results.* 

Messrs.  Withnell,  C.  M.  Alexander  and 
Blather  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  securing  a  suitable  hall 
for  a  public  lantern  exhibition. 

A  flash-lamp  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  Shenard 
was  then  exhibited  to  the  club,  and  a  trial 
negative  made  with  it;  this  was  later  developed 
in  the  presence  of  the  members,  and  resulted 
in  a  pretty  fair  negative. 

The  Cincinnati  slides  exhibited  to  the  club 
were  greatly  enjoyed,  as  they  were  really  fine. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Monday,  December,  17, 
1888.  W.  M.  Butler, 

Secretary. 


BOSTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  club  held  at  the  rooms 
December  3d,  two  resignations  were  accepted 
and  four  new  members  elected.  Nominations 
for  officers  for  1889  were  made,  and  will  be 
acted  upon  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January. 

The  club  voted  to  purchase  an  additional 
lantern,  which  with  that  already  owned  by  the 
club,  gives  it  a  fine  equipment  of  a  double  dis- 
solving  apparatus   for    club  meetings    and  a 

♦Specimen  prints  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Butler  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  platinotypes. — Eds. 
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smaller  but  equally  effective  single  lantern, 
which  members  can  use  at  their  homes  upon 
application. 

Mr.  William  G.  Reed  then  made  his  re- 
port on  "The  Illustrated  Description  of 
Boston,"  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  in 
his  charge,  as  a  committee  of  one,  since  March 
last. 

It  consists  of  a  text  of  about  15,000  words, 
requiring  from  one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and 
one-half  hours  to  read  aloud.  Each  page  of 
the  text  bears  an  albumen  silver  print,  perti- 
nent to  the  same.  Beneath  each  print  is  all 
technical  information  as  to  the  make  of  both 
negative  and  positive,  Such  as  usually  called 
for  at  exhibitions.  The  whole  thus  makes  an 
illustrated  book  which  individuals  may,  singly, 
peruse. 

Lantern  slides  have,  however,  been  made 
from  all  the  negatives,  so  that  any  society  that 
borrows  the  set,  can  give  an  entertainment  to 
its  friends,  by  having  some  one  read  the  text 
aloud,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  stereoptican,  pro- 
ject the  views  upon  a  screen.  Each  slide  is 
mounted  with  the  Boston  Camera  Club 
standard  mat,  giving  full  information  as  to 
subject,  maker,  and  process. 

There  are  sixty-five  prints  and  slides. 

The  text  was  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hooper 
Dodd,  and  the  negatives  and  slides  were  made 
by  numerous  other  members  of  the  club. 

The  whole  has  been  prepared  in  duplicate. 
One  set  will  be  shipped  to  England  to  exchange 
for  similar  descriptions  of  English  cities  or 
scenery.  The  other  set  will  remain  in  this 
country,  to  circulate  among  such  amateur 
photographic  societies  as  wish  to  borrow. 

The  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  Clubs  are 
at  work  upon  similar  affairs,  and  the  first 
interchanges  will,  of  course,  be  with  them. 

Any  societies  desiring  to  examine  and  exhibit 
this  "Illustrated  Boston"  may  apply  to  E. 
F.  Wilder,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Camera 
Club,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
as  soon  as  San  Francisco  is  through  with  it,  it 
will  be  started  on  a  circuit  among  the  appli- 
cants. Edward  F.  Wilder, 

Secretary. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  December  5,  1888,  the 
President,  Mr.  Frederic  Graff,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  a 
circular   letter   announcing    the  formation  of 


the  Photographic  Club  of  Paris,  composed  of 
amateur  photographers,  who  propose  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  their  rooms  by  an  exhi- 
bition on  December  15th,  to  which  members 
of  this  society  were  invited  to  contribute  al- 
bums, prints  or  negatives.  An  invitation  was 
also  extended  to  members  visiting  Paris,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Exposition  of  1889,  to 
make  use  of  the  club's  laboratories,  dark 
rooms,  etc.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  the  Photographic  Club  for  their  courtesy. 

The  Joint  Exhibition  Committee  reported 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Exhibition  Council 
was  held  in  New  York,  on  November  10th,  at 
which  certain  alterations  and  amendments 
were  made  in  the  rules,  etc.,  which  experience 
had  indicated  were  desirable,  and  which  it 
was  thought  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
success  of  future  exhibitions.  Preparations 
for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  in  Philadelphia, 
during  the  Spring  of  1889,  were  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  circulars  with  rules  and  other  par- 
ticulars would  shortly  be  issued. 

Mr.  Rau,  Director  of  the  Lantern  Slide  In- 
terchange, announced  that  the  slides  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Amateur  Photographer's  Associa- 
tion would  be  shown  at  the  Conversational 
Meeting,  December  19th. 

The  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  proposed 
at  the  November  meeting,  providing  for  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Lantern  Slides,  was 
taken  up  for  consideration,  and  adopted  as 
offered. 

Nominations  for  officers  and  standing  com- 
mittees for  1889  were  made. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Coates,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Treasurer  issue  as  a  receipt  of  dues 
paid,  a  ticket  of  membership,  stating  that  the 
holder  is  a  member  in  good  standing  for  the 
current  year,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
the  society. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Harrison 
Suplee  on  "  The  Largest  Camera  in  the 
World,"  being  a  description,  particularly  in 
its  application  to  astronomical  photography, 
of  the  Lick  Telescope.     See  next  Bulletin. 

Mr.  SUPLEE  also  presented  to  the  society  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  builders  of  the  telescope,  three 
fine  photographs,  showing  the  instrument  as 
mounted  in  the  observatory. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Suplee 
for  his  interesting  paper,  and  to  Messrs.  War- 
ner &  Swasey  for  the  photographs. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  photographic  trip  taken 
during  last  summer  in  the  White  Mountain 
region  of  New  Hampshire.     A  large  number 
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of  excellent  slides  were  shown  as  the  result  of 
the  trip. 

Mr.  Carbutt  showed  some  transparencies 
made  on  his  new  Flexible  Negative  Films, 
which  were  of  great  beauty.  They  were 
mounted  between  two  sheets  of  plain  glass,  no 
ground  glass  being  required.  An  excellent 
portrait  negative,  made  on  a  film  by  Mr. 
Gutekunst,  was  also  shown. 

As  a  convenient  method  of  using  the  films 
in  ordinary  holders,  Mr.  Carbutt  showed  some 
carriers  made  from  sheets  of  ferrotype  plate, 
the  edges  being  bent  over  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  films  could  be  readily  inserted,  and 
firmly  held  so  that  the  carriers  could  be  placed 
in  position  in  the  holder. 

He  called  attention  to  the  absence  of  hala- 
tion when  films  were  used,  the  smallest  twigs 
and  branches  of  trees  being  perfectly  sharp. 
Negatives  taken  in  the  building  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  Fair  in  New  York,  a  portion  of 
the  skylight  being  included  in  the  view,  were 
entirely  free  from  halation  when  taken  on  the 
films,  the  decided  reverse  being  the  case  when 
glass  was  used. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  it 
was  stated  that  the  tendency  to  curl  in  drying 
could  be  obviated  by  first  placing  the  film  for 
three  or  five  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  water 
30  ounces  and  glycerine  I  ounce. 

Adjourned.      Robert  S.  Redfield, 

Secretary. 


WASHINGTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Regular  Meeting,  November  27,  1888. 

A  full  attendance  of  members,  with  a 
number  of  invited  guests,  were  present  to  wit- 
ness a  lantern  exhibition,  consisting  of  slides 
made  from  negatives  made  upon  the  recent 
"field  day."  together  with  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  other  slides,  quite  a  number  of 
which  were  contributed  by  our  guests.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  very  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment the  members  of  the  club  held  a  regular 
business  meeting,  at  which  was  elected  one 
new  member,  the  names  of  two  others  being 
received  and  posted.  An  amendment  to  "The 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,"  viz.:  "to  create 
the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary,"  was 
acted  upon,  and  J.Albert  Cole  was  unanimously 
elected  to  that  office. 

At  10.30  p.m.  the  meeting  adjourned  to  De- 
cember n,  1888. 

Regular  Meeting,  December  ii,  1888. 

Meeting  called  to  order  8.15  p.m.  President 
Richards  in  the  chair.  Eleven  members 
present.     After  reading  and  approving  of  the 


minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  the  club  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  two  new  members. 
The  Album  Committee  then  reported  that 
albums  had  been  procured  and  that  the  com- 
mittee were  ready  to  receive  prints  at  the  next 
meeting  for  insertion  therein.  The  next  regu- 
lar meeting  falling  upon  Christmas  Day,  it 
was  decided  to  omit  same,  and  in  place  thereof 
a  special  meeting  was  called  for  December 
26th.  Under  the  head  of  new  business  the 
club  agreed  to  receive  and  accept  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  "Cosmos  Club  "  of  this  city,  ten- 
dering the  use  of  their  picture  gallery  in  which 
to  hold  an  exhibition  of  pictures  and  lantern 
slides  upon  a  date  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1889.  Com- 
munications from  several  foreign  societies  were 
read  and  referred,  with  instructions  to  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary.  There  being  no  paper 
to  be  read,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence 
from  the  city  of  the  member  who  was  to  have 
presented  the  same,  after  an  informal  discussion 
of  matters  photographic,  at  10  p.m.  the  club 
adjourned  to  December  26th,  at  8  p.M; 
J.  Alber'SKjCole, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


TORONTO  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  3d  inst.  The  President  in 
the  chair.  After  the  regular  business  Mr.  J. 
G.  Ramsay  gave  a  practical  demonstration  in 
making  lantern  slides  by  contact  printing  and 
reducing  by  the  camera.  Great  interest  and 
appreciation  was  manifested  by  the  members 
in  the  various  operations.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Ramsay  for  the  very  thorough  and 
practical  way  in  which  he  handled  the  subject. 
There  was  a  good  Attendance  of  the  members 
and  a  few  lady  friends.       F.  D.  Manchee, 

Secretary. 
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pfce  to  grow. 

N.  B. —  We  cannot  undertake  to  an- 
swer questions  0/ a  technical  character 
except  through  the  columns  of  the  Bul- 
letin. Correspondents  will  please  re- 
member this.  No  attention  will  be  paid 
to  anonymous  communications. 

Q. — J.  S.  writes:  Please  tell  me,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Bulletin,  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  be  rubbed  on  the  glass  of  the 
skylight  that  will  prevent  "  sweating  ?  " 

A. — Try  rubbing  with  a  rag  wet  with  kero- 
sene oil;  but  don't  get  too  much  on,  a  mere 
film  is  the  most  effective.  If  dust  adheres  to 
it,  wash  off  with  warm  soap  and  water  and 
give  a  new  coat.  Nothing  is  perfectly  effective, 
but  the  above  is  the  best  we  know  of. 

Q. — C.  G.  S.  writes:  Will  you  inform  me 
in  your  next  Bulletin   how   to   precipitate 
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hypo?  I  have  tried  a  solution  of  sulphuret 
of  potassium,  but  it  still  don't  settle,  it  remains 
black,  and  it  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  water. 
What  causes  streaks  of  bronze  on  albumen 
paper  ? 

A.— Try  the  method  with  hydroxylamine, 
given  by  Dr.  Vogel  in  his  letter  from  Germany, 
in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Or  you 
may  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  hypo  solution, 
after  adding  the  potassium  sulphuret,  and 
stir  it  thoroughly;  it  will  then  settle.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  illuminating  gas,  or 
stove  gas,  will  give  these  bronze  streaks  after 
silvering,  if  the  paper  is  exposed  to  their 
influence ;  or  organic  impurities  in  the  water 
with  which  the  silver  bath  is  made  will  do  the 
same. 

Q.—  F.  K.  H.  writes:  Having  had,  to  me 
at  least,  an  unusual  experience  with  my  tin- 
type bath,  I  write  you  to  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion.    I   mixed    a  bath,   40   grains,    slightly 
acid,  with  cistern  water.     It  would  not  work. 
(I  found  after  that  the  tin  roof  was  rusty.)     I 
then    boiled   down  the  bath,  but  could   not 
quite  fuse  it.     I  made  it  up  again  with  dis- 
tilled water ;  but  it  did  no  better  than  before, 
then  I   boiled    it  down   again,    intending   to 
have  it  refined.     I  could   not  find   my  glass 
rod  to  stir  it  with,  when   it   seemed   on   the 
point   of  fusing,    and,   thinking   it   made   no 
difference,  picked  up  a  bit  of  pine  stick.     As 
soon  as  this  touched  the  solution,  which  was 
thick  like  molasses,  it  burst  into  a  blaze,  with 
the    same    way   of    fuming    that    nitrate    of 
potash  or  chlorate  of   potash  has.      I  found 
when  I  put  out  the  fire  that   the  wood  was 
replaced  by  a  gray  substance  having  the  fiber 
of    charcoal,    and,    thinking   it   was   metallic 
silver,  I  broke  the  stick  into  bits  and  threw 
them  into  the  dish  until   the   liquid  was  all 
burned  out,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  pieces  of  light 
colored   gray   sticks   and    some   charcoal.     I 
added  some  distilled  water  to  the  dirty  mess, 
put  it  on  to  boil,  and  then  poured   in  pure 
nitric  acid.    It  cleared  immediately,  and  the 
silver    all   dissolved.     When    it    was    boiled 
down  it  fused  perfectly,  and  made  up  into  a 
perfect  bath.     Now,  is  this  the  way  of  clear- 
ing an  old  bath  that  is  impure  and  won't  fuse 
new  ?  and  what  effect  does  the  wood  have  in 
clearing  the  bath  ?  and  why  does  the  silver 
completely  take  the  place  of  the  wood  fiber 
like  a  petrifaction  ?    It  can,  however,  be  easily 
crumbled  in  the  fingers  into  a  gray  mud.     If 
it  is  anything  new  and  worth  anything  to  any 
one  else,  I   am  very  glad.     It  is  new  to  me, 
and    I   don't   know   enough  of  chemistry   to 
explain  to  my  satisfaction  how  the  wood  took 


out  the  impurities,  probably  iron  rust,  which 
was  in  the  bath.  Can  you  give  me  a  good 
formula  for  hydroquinone  developer  ? 

A. — Your  experience  with  the  nitrate  bath 
is  certainly  a  curious  one.  We  have  known 
for  some  time  that  nitrate  of  silver  fused 
upon  charcoal  will  be  reduced  to  metal  and 
take  the  form  of  the  fibers  of  the  charcoal  ; 
and  the  fusion  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
blazing  (deflagration)  of  the  coal.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  pine  stick  has  any  purify- 
ing effect  upon  the  silver  nitrate,  except  that 
the  heat  of  the  combustion  causes  it  to  fuse 
more  perfectly.  In  regard  to  the  hydro- 
quinone developer,  try  the  new  formula  given 
by  Dr.  Vogel  in  his  letter  from  Germany  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  We  think  that 
if  half  the  sodium  carbonate  is  replaced  by 
potasium  carbonate  it  will  work  better  on 
American  dry  plates,  but  be  careful  that  the 
potassium  carbonate  is  pure  ;  salts  of  tartar 
are  the  best  form. 

Q. — C.  A.  K.  writes:  Can  you  inform  me 
through  the  next  Bulletin  if  I  can  take  a 
photograph  out  of  doors  at  night  by  the  light 
of  an  arc  electric  light  ?  Will  I  have  to  use 
the  flash  powder?  Should  the  exposure  be 
time  or  instantaneous?  If  time,  about  how 
long  for  a  group  ? 

A. — We  think  that  an  out-door  group  at 
night  could  readily  be  taken  if  the  electric 
light  is  properly  arranged;  particularly,  that 
none  of  the  lights  are  seen  in  the  camera.  If 
flash-light  is  used,  arrange  the  group  against 
a  light  back  ground  and  flash  a  light,  high  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  group,  out  of  the  range 
of  the  lens.  With  electric  light  and  light 
background,  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  would 
be  needed,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  plate  used. 

Q.—C.  E.  M.  writes  :  Would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  a  "flakey"or  "crackled" 
appearance  in  my  finished  prints  ?  The  paper 
when  first  silvered  does  not  look  just  right, 
it  is  rather  dull,  and  shows  signs  of  the  above 
result.  My  printing  bath  is  55  grains  strong, 
neutralized  with  bicarbonate  soda.  I  wash 
prints  thoroughly,  at  which  time  there  seems 
to  be  an  abundance  of  precipitate.  Redden 
with  salt;  rinse  well  and  tone  with  the  follow- 
ing: 5  grains  gold  chloride  to  10  ounces  water. 
Neutralize  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  then  into 
a  salt  bath,  then  rinse  and  into  hypo;  then 
salt  again,  then  wash. 

A.—  Your  trouble  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  paper  is  too  dry.  Hang  it  up  in 
a  damp  room,  or  in  a  room  with  sprinkled 
water  on  the  floor,  overnight,  and  it  will  be 
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ready   to   silver   next   morning,  without    any 
more  crackled  appearance. 

Q. — T.  J.  A.  writes:  Please  tell  me  in  the 
next  issue  of  your  ever  welcome  Bulletin, 
how  much  muriatic  acid  and  nitric  acid  is  re- 
quired to  dissolve  or  cut  one  gold  dollar,  and 
how  much  water  should  be  added  after  it  is 
dissolved.  Also,  should  it  be  made  alkaline 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut  and  the  water  put  in  with 
the  acids.  I  would  like  the  preparation  for 
toning.     Is  not  this  the  formula: 

Muriatic  acid I  ounce. 

Nitric  acid i       " 

To  cut  one  gold  dollar  add — 

Water 8  ounces. 

For  use,  i  ounce  of  the  above  solution  to 
8  ounces  of  water,  made  alkaline  with  carbon- 
ate of  soda. 

A. — The  formula  you  give  is  a  good  one. 
Put  the  mixture  of  acids,  without  any  water, 
upon  the  coin,  and  warm  it  to  start  the  action, 
and  also  keep  warming  to  continue  the  action. 
If  the  coin  is  not  completely  in  solution  use 
more  of  the  mixture  of  acids,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two-thirds  muriatic  to  one-third  nitric. 
Use  a  good  porcelain  dish  to  make  the  solu- 
tion in,  and  evaporate  until  the  dissolved  gold 
is  as  thick  as  syrup.  Now  dilute  with  six 
ounces  of  water,  add  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
until  alkaline,  and  allow  to  stand  six  or  eight 
hours,  then  filter  and  make  up  to  eight  ounces 
with  water. 


hints,  practically  given.     We  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  them  in  our  next  issue. 


The  Holiday  Number  of  "  Sun  and  Shade  " 
presents  a  number  of  notable  plates  of  chil- 
dren in  painting  and  photography,  and  is 
a  most  interesting  tribute  to  the  season. 
Among  its  pictures  are  reproductions  of  the 
"Madonna  della  Sedia"  of  Raphael;  one  of 
J.  G.  Brown's  famous  children,  a  boy  blowing 
bubbles;  a  delightful  little  panel  picture,  of 
"Flirtation"  between  a  Japanese  and  an 
American  doll,  painted  by  C.  D.  Weldon— all 
in  photo-gravure.  Direct  photography  con- 
tributes two  remarkable  plates,  a  child  statu- 
ette, from  real  life,  by  Fitz-Guerm,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  a  beautiful  plate  in  colors  of  a 
child's  head  by  Rockwood,  the  latter  a  very 
novel  and  successful  bit  of  color  printing. 


W.  V.  Ranger,  of  Syracuse,  and  F.  L. 
Cornell,  of  Boston,  have  formed  a  partner- 
ship and  opened  a  new  studio  in  the  Butt's 
Building  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  local 
papers  have  some  very  complimentary  notices, 
of  the  new  studio,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but 
that  it  deserves  it. 


L.  M.  Prince  &  Bro.,  the  well-known 
photographic  merchants  of  Cincinnati,  send 
us  a  very  pretty  little  album  of  views  in 
their  city.  They  will  please  accept  our  best 
thanks  for  same. 


f  mvs  ffiaugttt  witft 
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Wilson's  Mosaics  for  1889   are  out,  and 
should  be  obtained   by  all  who  need  practical 


VXt  ^fOJ)  The  American  Annual  of  Photography 
is  at  hand,  and  looks  handsome.  We  shall 
say  more  about  it  in  our  next.  We  can  now 
only  thank  the  publishers  for  kindly  sending 
us  a  copy. 
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